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FOREWORD 


The task of writing a brief history of an organization whose 
record covers an expanse of one hundred years is more diffi- 
cult than writing one of unlimited length, for there is the 
necessity of selecting the incidents or events one would re- 
cord, and the choice is not always easy, because many events 
parallel each other in importance. The briefer writing, there- 
fore, might well have a central theme as a guide to selecting 
the material to make up the volume. Such a central theme 
is always present in the development of our church, for the 
social philosophy which revolves about the idea of Zion and 
her redemption has always been present among the factors 
determining church movements or activities. The author has 
happily chosen this theme as the guiding star in writing this 
brief history. She brings to her task especial qualifications. 
Her maternal and paternal ancestors were connected with the 
church in its formative period and lived through the varied 
and colorful experiences which have brought it to its present 
state. As the daughter of a former historian of the church, 
‘ she has from her infancy lived in the atmosphere of the stu- 
dent of history. To the manor born, her heritage has been 
one of sympathetic support of the church as a worker. By 
her assiduity as a student she has added to this equipment in 
attaining scholastic rank above the average of college stu- 
dents, having won honors nationally recognized. Her heritage 
and attainments augment a deep-seated love for the church, 
and this combination she has brought into play as a writer of 
history to produce a book which all members of the church 
will read with great interest, and which will be valuable to 
anyone seeking a terse survey of our interesting history, for 
these factors have united to give her a distinct urge to write 
our history. 

The pleasure I have found in reading the manuscript will, I 
am sure, be matched by the pleasure the Saints will find in 


perusing the book. 


DEDICATED 
to the memory of 
my father 
HEMAN C. SMITH 
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I.—Background 


Jigs MORE THAN A CENTURY AGO our church had its beginnings 
in the pioneer village of Palmyra in Western New York. The 
history we have made in the succeeding years has been vivid, color- 
ful, and distinctive; so much so that thousands of writers have 
piled up books, pamphlets, magazine articles, sermons, novels, sto- 
ries and plays, in such number that it would take a library to hold 
them all. Collectors to whom the ecclesiasticism of the church has 
meant nothing, have seized upon its early publications with avidity 
until book dealers issue special catalogs of ‘“Mormona”’ in fabulous 
figures. Zealous ministers of almost every other faith under the 
sun have added their rabid contributions, and kindled many a fire, 
the acrid smoke of whose burning still obscures the clear facts of 
history. Peeved and disgruntled dissenters from our own ranks 
have occasionally added gossipy exposés, some of which have run 
into many undeserved editions. And eager but undiscriminating 
students have enriched the world with their “scientific” and psy- 
chological studies of ““Mormonism.”’ Even the novelist, eschewing 
the drab toils of religious controversy as the plague, has persis- 
tently distorted the history of this much maligned people to suit 
his own ideas of romance. 

Out of the resulting mass of conflicting ideas, of counter state- 
ments, and irrelevant debris, it becomes our pleasant task to sift 
the grains of truth. Says Matthew Arnold, ‘The mass of mankind 
will never have any ardent zeal for seeing things as they are; very 
inadequate ideas will always satisfy them.” But to the few who 
may, lost in the maze of what has been said, earnestly wonder what 
, men have seen in this strange religion which has made it seem 
worthy to live and to die by (sometimes all too literally) ; to those 
who, schooled in half-truths, have honestly asked why thousands 
of their fellow creatures have chosen to believe in it, rest in it, and 
give their lives for it, a re-telling of the story may be worth while. 

The institution which is the subject of this history has meant 
many things to many people, a mighty imposture, the dizzy dream 
of a master fanatic, the queer structure of a megalomaniac, the 
eternal plan of salvation. The artist, whose vision is always clearer 
than he knows, has seen there the stuff of drama: . suspense, crisis, 
human error and disappointment, high hope, sterling courage, 
black despair. All the elements of real drama are there, and to 
those who know the story best, back of it all, inspiration and mo- 
tive, the inspiration of the gospel restored, and motive—the zionic 
ideal, that like the leitmotif in a Wagnerian opera comes singing 
up in every generation, over and over again, perhaps only to fade 
away in discordant notes. Our critics have missed more than all 
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else this Zion-melody in their telling, perhaps because its notes 
have not been clear enough, but the fact remains that without it, 
the story would scarcely be worth telling, for the greatest heritage 
we have from our fathers who wrote the story of their faith in 
blood and tears, is the belief that this leitmotif, this plea for uni- 
versal brotherhood, will someday rise at last to a grand triumphal 
chant—the glorious finale which has been the dream of our youth, 
the goal of maturity and the heart’s longing of our aged ones 
through three long generations—‘‘the redemption of Zion.” 

No malicious people ever enthroned in their philosophy as their 
highest ideal, the belief that God is love, and that all men are 
brothers. Such a philosophy comes from the hearts of poets, en- 
thusiasts, prophets, “saints.’”’ To have missed the central faith and 
purpose of our belief is to have failed to have known it at all, and 
the history of our church is at its core, the more or less sporadic 
attempts of a people incapacitated by human stupidities, human 
fears and prejudices, but actuated by lofty aspirations and glori- 
ous dreams to frame their convictions into a system that will even- 
tually regenerate the souls of men. 

The origin, evolution, principles and exceptionally rapid growth 
of the Latter Day Saint doctrine and belief can be best understood 
in connection with religious and economic conditions in the Ameri- 
can commonwealth at the close of the 18th and beginning of the 
19th centuries. 

The people had passed through a war of seven years’ duration, 
and moral and religious decadence almost invariably follows war. 
A toppling over of the Episcopal Church in America was the natu- 
ral result. Forced into compromise or silence by the war, Episcopal 
services became, according to Bishop Meade, “brief and most un- 
impressive.” Many of the clergymen had migrated to Canada, fol- . 
lowed by the British part of their congregation. In Virginia, the 
stronghold of the mother church, where in 1776 there were seventy- 
one Episcopal clergymen, there were in 1783 but fifteen. 

The year 1783 marked the closing of the Revolution, and left the 
people drunk with the idea of “‘liberty’”—a liberty which needed to 
be interpreted to be made usable in the formation of a new govern- 
ment. The political struggles of that epoch required the best 
thought and attention of the great men of the new nation. Other 
considerations took second place. A measure of success was hardly 
achieved in self-government before quarrels with England again 
_ fanned the flames of parental hatred into another war. 

Throughout all our troubles, France had been our friend, or so 
considered. The French Revolution found many partisans in the 
new republic. Everyone began to talk and write the new “liberty” 
jargon that was fashionable at the time. License, anarch’y, infidel- 
ity were part of that jargon, even as the French fashions, the white 
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cockade, and the address of “Citizen.” France was frankly athe- 
istic. 

When Theodore Dwight became president of Yale College in 
1795, only five or six students were members of any church. Simi- 
lar conditions existed in the College of New Jersey (Princeton). 
William & Mary’s; Transylvania (Kentucky University) , which had 
been founded by the Presbyterian Church, had frankly passed into 
the hands of ‘‘unbelievers.” In the early part of the 19th century 
only one student at Bowdoin College was willing to be known as a 
Christian. Chancellor Kent, who died in 1847, said that in his 
younger days there were few professional men who were professed 
“believers.”’ Lyman Beecher in his autobiography speaking of that 
period said: “It was the day of the Tom Paine school when boys 
who dressed flax in the barn read Tom Paine and believed him.” 
Lyman Beecher graduated from Yale in 1797 and he tells us that 
the members of his class were known to each other by the names of 
“Voltaire,” “D’Alembert,” “Rousseau,” and other French atheists. 
Prominent thinkers honestly predicted the Christian religion would 
soon be discarded. 

In 1800 only one Congregational Church in Boston remained 
loyal to the orthodox faith. When the Reverend E. D. Griffith be- 
came pastor of the Park Church in 1811, the feeling against ortho- 
doxy was so intense that men who went to hear him went in dis- 
guise for fear of ridicule. 

Intemperance was the rule. To become drunk was not a breach 
of decency nor did such indulgence particularly injure any man’s 
reputation. Liquor was in every home. Total abstinence was 
scarcely known. Few ministers preached temperance sermons, or 
even knew that intoxication was an “evil’’ to be denounced by 
Christians. Members of the church in high standing drank to in- 
toxication at social functions. Wine was served as a matter of 
course at religious ceremonies, christenings, marriages, funerals 
and even ordinations. The physician was offered a drink as a mat- 
ter of course when he called on a patient; the minister was accorded 
like hospitality by members of his congregation. One pastor in 
New York, as late as 1820 deplored the fact that it was difficult to 
make pastoral calls for a day and duly observe the social amenities 
without becoming in a measure intoxicated. The Reverend Daniel 
Dorchester, D. D., quotes a minister of the period as saying he could 
count among his ministerial acquaintances forty who were either 
drunkards or so addicted to the use of liquor that their usefulness 
was seriously impaired. This man says he was present at an or- 
dination where two aged ministers were literally drunk.’ 


1 Christianity in the United States from its First Settlement down to the Present Time 
(1888), by Reverend Daniel Dorchester, D. D., New York; Phillips and Hart. 

2In his Background of Mormon Word of Wisdom [Reprinted arom The Scratch, Brig- 
ham Young University, volume 2, No. 2, page 56, March, 1930], Wilford Poulson telis 
of the beginnings of the temperance movement in the United States. 
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The legislature of Kentucky at this time by vote dispensed with 
the services of a chaplain. The pioneer states were marked by 
general disregard, even contempt, for religion and religious institu- 
tions. The Lord’s Day in such communities was only distinguished 
from other days by greater noise, more amusement and dissipation. 
Often on the western frontier there were no houses of worship even 
in towns of considerable size. 

It is not at all strange that the most intelligent and tolerant men 
in a community made no profession of faith, for so many religious 
people were so narrow and fanatical that they would be intolerable 
to the people who profess to belong to the same denominations to- 
day. ‘The most pious people in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury in the United States entertained a faith so unlike the belief 
of evangelical Christians as to almost create the impression that 
their religion was not the same religion we now have, and in which 
we now believe.” ® 

Doctor Wayland tells of an early experience in his ministry in a 
small community in Massachusetts. He had in his congregation a 
highly intelligent gentleman who had an interesting but “worldly” 
family of young people. He expressed to this man his desire to 
speak to his sons and daughters on the subject of their “personal 
piety.” The father objected strenuously—if his children were of 
the elect, God would save them in his own due time; and if they 
were not, such a conversation as Doctor Wayland proposed might 
make them hypocrites! There was no power in the written word, 
or for that matter in the spoken word, to produce a saving faith in 
anyone. Such faith, or “regeneration” as it was then called, was a 
gift from God, a miracle with which he transformed the hearts of 
his elect.* | 

At the beginning of the last century there were few, if any, Sun- 
day schools in the United States. The American Bible Society was 
not organized until 1810 or after. Anti-slavery agitation had 
scarcely started; the crusade for temperance barely begun, nor was 
the orthodox attitude towards these movements, when they did 
start, often one of approval, or even toleration. Missions, Sunday 
schools, Bible societies were all opposed under the avowed belief 
that they ‘‘conflicted with the sovereignty of God in the kingdom 
of Christ.” As late as 1836 the Baltimore Association of the Bap- 
tist Church resolved that it would not hold fellowship with such 
churches as united with these and other societies of a benevolent, 
religious, and philanthropic character. The names of congrega- 
tions cooperating in mission work, in Sunday school work, in dis- 
tribution of the Word of God through Bible societies were erased 
from the minutes of that association.’ The same attitude prevailed 


8 Tbhid. 
* Wayland, on Notes on the Principles and Practices of the Baptists. 
5 History of the Baptists, by Thomas Armitage. 
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in other denominations. Whole congregations zealously bound 
themselves together by oaths and covenants of the rankest intoler- 
ance, such as the “‘solemn league and covenant” taken by one church 
“to oppose Rome, the pope and popery with all their anti-Christian 
ways.” 

Economic brotherhood was as foreign to the thought of this day 
as religious brotherhood. The majority of the laboring class, 
caught in the aftermath of financial stringency following the wars 
with England knew fare that was mean and scant in the extreme. 
A laborer was fortunate indeed if he drew four dollars a week for 
the support of his large family. His home boasted no carpets, 
no glassware, but few bits of china, no pictures—not even cheap 
chromos for the wall. His clothing was a pair of leather breeches, 
a flannel jacket, a rusty felt hat, shoes of neat’s skin and a leather 
apron. The bare necessities of today, were luxuries in that era. 

Into such a world French ideas of “liberty, fraternity, equality” 
flowed like a flood, which even as its radicalism ebbed away left be- 
hind it notions of economic liberty, equality before the law, and 
denial of titled aristocracy. At the same time religious people were 
shaking off the shackles of outgrown thought in rebellion against 
“creeds and confessions of faith” and ushering in the days of the 
“Great Revival,” in which old denominations were to go through 
the throes of a new birth, and in which many new religions were 
destined to come forward. 
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II.—The Great Revival 


A “REVIVAL” MOVEMENT among a people who had previously 
shown such little interest in religion and had indeed fostered 
assiduously an attitude of antipathy to it is one of the strangest 
chapters in American religious history. Perhaps stranger still was 
the fact that those most affected by the movement were in many 
cases the most unimaginative, phlegmatic and common-sense back- 
woodsmen. A swing of the pendulum back from the reign of 
French atheism early in the century marked the beginning of a 
feverish emotional reaction, which psychologists are still attempt- . 
ing to explain, for though in a general sense, the high tide of the 
“great revival” slowly subsided, actually it was never over. The 
revival, the camp meeting, the protracted meeting, by whatever 
name it may be called, became a permanent American institution, 
which never entirely lost its appeal, especially to rural folk, an 
appeal still wholly mysterious to many minds. 

This movement had its beginning in the South, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, with the labors of certain Presbyterian ministers, promi- 
nent among whom was one James McCready. Cataleptic seizures 
and strange agitations which had formerly appeared under Whit- 
field (in England) were here witnessed for the first time in ‘‘camp 
meetings.” (Those under the spell of ‘“‘the spirit” were suddenly 
stricken and lay motionless for hours. No age or condition was 
immune from these strange manifestations which were popularly 
conceived to be visitations from God. The person affected almost 
invariably regained consciousness in an agony of repentance that 
soon changed to an ecstasy of joy. 

The revival spirit spread like wildfire through the West, and ex- 
tended eastward. Revivals and camp meetings were held every- 
where. From a people to whom the very: mention of religion was 
anathema, in one mad moment the whole country was converted 
to one where religious controversy was the one main topic of the 
day. One minister after another succumbed to the new hysteria, 
but the excitement reached its height in the long line of western 
frontier, and perhaps justly so, for if the hardened in sin were in 
need of revival, here was a field ripened for harvest. 

In August, 1801, Barton Stone introduced the movement into 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, and held one of the most famous camp 
meetings of all time. More than twenty thousand people attended. 
Methodist and Baptist ministers aided the Presbyterians, several 
preaching at once in different parts of the mammoth camp meet- 
ing. At these famous Cane Ridge meetings not less than one thou- 
sand persons, many of them previously infidels, were stricken down 
with these peculiar manifestations and presumably “saved.” 
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Other Presbyterian ministers, McNamar, Thompson, Dunlavy, 
Marshall, David Purviance, began to hold similar services. ‘The 
people appeared,” says Stone, ‘‘as just awakened from the sleep of 
ages; they seemed to see for the first time that they were respon- 
sible beings.” 4 

A revival was at first synonymous with a “camp meeting.” A 
place was selected in the forest near a spring, for wood and water 
were the two great essentials for the pioneer. Trees were felled, 
benches built, a bower thatched for shelter, and, most significant 
of all, in front of the rude platform chosen to serve as a pulpit, was 
arranged the ‘mourners’ bench.” This was a rectangular space in- 
closed by a rail and provided with seats. Into this inclosure the 
penitent were invited to assemble after the sermon, a vociferous 
lengthy discourse redolent of the fires of hell and the wrath of God. 
The ground was well strewn with straw, and all was in readiness 
for the camp meeting. The meeting was scheduled to last for days. 
All work on farms and clearings was suspended for the period, 
while whole families gathered from miles around by every means 
of conveyance. Rude cabins and tents were erected and prepara- 
tions made for cooking on an even more primitive housekeeping 
plan than the log cabins at home afforded. The occasion was a 
social one, aS well as a sober religious duty, and time was found 
somehow between services for friendship, hospitality and courtship, 
and all the community activity dear to the heart of the lonely 
pioneer. 

A trumpet was sounded at daybreak for rising, a second blast 
for prayer in the tents, a third for call to public prayer on the 
ground. Breakfast was then served and all. was in readiness for a 
first service at eight, followed by meetings at eleven, three in the 
afternoon, and “early candlelight.” All the ‘meetings’ followed 
one general plan. First the sermon with its exhortation and warn- 
ing of the briefness of life, the danger of sudden and unprepared 
death, and the pains of hell, followed by pleading to sinners to re- 
pent. During the exhortation men, women and children pressed up 
the straw-strewn aisles to the mourners’ bench. There were usu- 
ally many of these penitent. At the mourners’ bench workers 
waited and proceeded to “lay their sins heavily” upon those who 
answered the call. This was called ‘a class,” and so long was the 
sermon, the exhortation, and the class, that the services just missed 
overlapping. But short church sessions were neither known nor de- 
sired in that day. 

Singing and shouting were always prominent features of the 
camp meeting. Men, women, and children fell down in trances, and 
suffered other strange seizures. As the movement reached fever 
heat, new manifestations appeared, one of the weirdest was known 


1 Autobiography of Barton Stone. 
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as the “jerks,” in which the victim’s head would be jerked back and 
forth at a rapid rate. The famous itinerant preacher, Peter Cart- 
right, thus describes the “jerks” in his memoirs: ‘To see these 
proud young gentlemen and young ladies in their silks, jewelry, 
and prunella from top to toe take the jerks, would often excite my 
risibilities. The first jerk or so, you would see their fine bonnets, 
caps and comb fly; and so sudden would be the jerkings of their 
head that their long loose hair would crack almost as loud as a 
wagoner’s whip.” ? The “jerks” affected saints and sinners, credu- 
lous and skeptical alike, and the spectators would often dance, run, 
or pray to avoid it, but try to restrain themselves as they would, | 
they still continued to jerk. Sometimes to add to the general hys- 
teria victims barked like dogs or howled like wolves. Many saw 
visions, and claimed divine authority for them, and many new 
movements sprang up in the wake of the great revival. 

“In the supercharged atmosphere of the evening meetings when 
the strident tones of the evangelist rang through the straw-strewn 
pavilion and died away in the echoes of the dark and silent for- 
est,’ > the revival was most successful. “And it was among the 
young and most impressionable that the greatest number of con- 
verts were made. 

It was not theological abstractions, nor yet the simple gospel of 
love with which the itinerant Samsons slew their tens of thousands. 
It was with the fires of hell, and the vengeance of God that they 
accomplished it.’’ + 3 

“Thundered at with all the stentorian verbosity of the primitive 
evangelist ... they listened in awed stupefaction until their 
nerves failed. The demonstration of the camp meeting was not so 
much a product of emotionalism as of emotional collapse... 
without this element of hysteria, the camp meeting would have 
been a failure.” ® 

The heroes of these pioneer meetings were the itinerant preach- 
ers such as Asbury, Peter Cartright, Lorenzo Dow, and others. 
Often these men, as brave as they were zealous, traveled many 
miles through the most dangerous and lonely forests on foot or on 
horseback, hazarding all sorts of weather and every danger of the 
trail in order to meet appointments made fully a year in advance. 
As he left each cabin in the woods, the preacher made his appoint- 
ments often for months ahead, and the pioneer family knew as that 
day approached, that at the time specified, the “preacher” would 
ride into the clearing, tired, harried by the uncertainties of the 
trail, but ready for a meeting in the cabin that night. Many a 
child on such nights shivered by the fireplace, afraid to go to bed, 


2 Autobiography of Peter Cartright, pages 48, 49. 

rhea Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee, by Abernethy. 
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after listening to the tales of judgment and God’s vengeance. In 
stockades and schoolhouses, log cabins and camp meetings, these 
men lifted up their warning voice, never too old, too ill, or too self- 
seeking to spare themselves. 


_ For many years these revivals were general all through the 

trans-Allegheny region, continuing with unabated zeal through the 
depression of 1837. For a time the denominations cooperated in 
saving souls, each agreeing to avoid all proselyting. But as the 
force of emotionalism began to recede, discussions began to break 
out between denominations, and even ‘more generally within the 
ranks of each denomination, and the issue at stake was “creeds and 
confessions of faith.”’ The conservative faction of each denomina- 
tion clung to the old creeds and confessions of faith in which they 
felt was crystallized the wisdom of the ages; the radical wing 
viewed these statements of faith as a pernicious obstacle to Chris- 
tian union. 
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i Bes MOVEMENTS and counter-movements running through the his- 
tory of Christianity have taken their courses like currents in the 
sea. Every great movement had its antecedents. Back of every 
flower is a seed, and all ideas, however wonderful, like all living 
things grow. Back of Copernicus was Pythagoras; and after him, 
his theories found fruition in Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. 

So for more than a century in Europe, and for a less length of 
time in America, religious thinkers visioned the rise of a “new” 
movement in religion. Protestantism had not brought peace, but 
‘bitter and incessant strife,’ ! and for a time it seemed that it 
would devour itself by strife and multiplicity of division.2 The 
Roman Catholic orator Bossuet predicted that very thing with the 
continuation of the Protestant policies of that period—a ‘‘complete 
disintegration and disappearance of the entire Protestant move- 
ment.” * 

Each prophet that appeared with a new gospel was tried at the 
bitter and fickle court of public opinion and suffered the calumny 
of him who differs from the masses. Of one of the greatest of 
these, John Wesley, we are told by Canon Farrar: 

“We might think it strange that the desire to preach the gospel 
of Christ should invoke such deadly opposition, alike of the so- 
called respectable and religious classes, and of the rude and igno- 
rant multitude. Yet so it was. ... Every form of opposition, we 
are told, was tried against him. Milldams were let out; church 
bells were jangled; drunken fiddlers and ballad singers were hired; 
organs peeled forth; drums were beaten; street-venders, clowns, 
drunken fops, and Papists were hired, and incited to brawl or blow 
horns, so as to drown his voice. He was struck in the face with 
sticks; he was cursed and groaned at, pelted with stones, beaten to 
the ground, threatened with murder, dragged and hustled hither 
and thither by drinking, cursing, swearing, riotous mobs who acted 
the part of judge, jury, and executioner. ‘Knock him down and 
kill him at once,’ was the shout of the brutal roughs who assaulted 
him at Wednesbury. On more than one occasion, a mad or a baited 
bull was driven into the midst of his assemblies; the windows of 
the houses in which he stayed were broken, and rioters burst their 
way even into his private rooms. ‘The men,’ says Dr. Taylor, ‘who 
commenced and continued this arduous service—and they: were 
scholars and igentlemen—displayed a courage far surpassing that 
which carries the soldier through the hailstorm of the battlefield. 


: al ge of the Disciples of Christ, by Peter Ainslee, Revell, New York. 
id. 
3 History of Variations of the Protestant Church, by Bossuet. 
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Ten thousand might more easily be found who would confront a 
battery than two who, with the sensitiveness of education about 
them, could (in that day) mount a table by the roadside, give out 
a Psalm, and gather a mob.’ 

“To face all this, and to face it day after day, and year by year, 
in England, in Scotland, in Wales, in Cornwall, in Ireland, required 
a supreme bravery, and persistence. Yet it needed even greater 
courage to meet hurricanes of abuse, and tornadoes of slander. 
Wesley had to face this also on all sides. The most popular actors 
of the day held him up to odium and ridicule in lewd comedies. 
Reams of calumny were written against him; shoals of pamphlets, 
full of virulence and falsehood, were poured forth from the press. 
The most simple, the most innocent, the most generous of men, he 
was called a smuggler, a liar, an immoral and designing intriguer, 
a Pope, a Jesuit, a swindler, the most notorious hypocrite living. 
The clergy, I grieve to say, led the way. Rowland Hill called Wes- 
ley ‘a lying apostate, a designing wolf, a dealer in stolen wares,’ and 
' said that he was ‘as unprincipled as a rook, and as silly as a jack- 
daw, first pilfering his neighbor’s plumage, and then going proudly 
forth to display it to a laughing world.’ Augustus Toplady said 
among floods of other and worse abuse, that ‘for thirty years he had 
_ been endeavoring to palm on his credulous followers his pernicious 
doctrines, with all the sophistry of a Jesuit and the dictatorial au- 
thority of a Pope,’ and described him as ‘the most rancorous hater 
of the gospel system that ever appeared in England.’ Bishop Lav- 
ington, of Exeter, denounced the Methodists as a dangerous and 
presumptuous sect, animated with an enthusiastical and fanatical 
spirit, and said that they were either innocent madmen or infamous 
cheats.” * 


Wesley suffered all this in law-abiding England and men of vision 
have received similar treatment since. But Wesley did not believe 
the gospel he preached had reached its full fruition in his ministry: 

“The times which we have reason to believe are at hand (if they 
are not already begun), are what many pious men have termed, 
the time of ‘latter-day glory—meaning, the time wherein God 
would gloriously display his power and love, in the fulfillment of 
his gracious promise that ‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea,’”° and 

“What could God have done which he hath not done, to convince 
you that the day is coming, that the time is at hand, when he will 
fulfill his glorious promises; when he will arise to maintain his own 
cause, and set up his kingdom over all the earth?” ® 


* Arch-deacon eee in the Contemporary Review. Quoted in Church History, vol- 
ume 1, pages 109, 

5 Wesley, aa. ‘volume 2, (2) sermon 71. See Church History, volume 1, page 2. 
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Even Luther had preached that one would come who was to do a 
greater work than he: “I cannot tell what to say of myself. Per- 
haps I am Philip’s (Melanchthon’s) forerunner. I am preparing 
the way for him, like Elias, in spirit and in power.” 

The amazing spread of the great revival in the new world led 
many to believe that this time spoken of by the reformers had ar- 
rived, but as the spirit of emotionalism began to ebb, men who 
thought for themselves began to analyze and meditate over their 
Bibles, after the hour of ecstasy at the penitent form, and they dis- 
covered that their new light had brought them little but confusion. 
They could no longer believe in “total depravity,” that men could 
do nothing of themselves to bring about their own salvation until 
God by some mysterious power had quickened and enlightened and 
regenerated the heart and prepared the sinner to believe in Jesus. 
Any reasoning man could plainly see that if God did not do this re- 
generating work for all, it must be because he chose to do it for 
some and not for others, and this was the doctrine so plainly taught 
and linked with “unconditional election” and “reprobation” as 
taught in the Winchester Confession of Faith. Men like Barton 
Stone in reading the Scriptures and comparing them with the con- 
fession of faith became convinced ‘that God did love the whole 
world, and the reason why he did not save all was because of their 
unbelief,’ * and immediately began the assault upon creeds and 
authoritative systems of religion which followed in the wake of 
the great revival as inevitably as night follows day. 

For early in the days of Protestantism, either because they felt 
they must do so to cope with the dogmatic theology of the Roman 
Catholic religion, or because, accustomed to dogmatism, they felt 
at sea without its anchor, the reformers had established their own 
systems, aS positive and creed-bound as the one they had re- 
nounced, and as years went by became more and more involved 
in the arduous task of exacting uncompromising loyalty, not to 
Christ, but to the systems they had evolved, an ever-increasingly 
difficult task. 

Early in the century, in different places, and in unrelated and 
even in antagonistic sects, arose men who declared that all creeds 
and systems must be abandoned and the Scriptures alone become 
the simple rule and guide of Christian life. As early as 1793, on 
Christmas Day, James O’Kelley and his courageous little band of 
dissenters seceded from the Methodist Church in North Carolina, 
declaring they would have no creed or discipline but the Bible. 
Early in the century Abner Jones and Elias Smith in Vermont 
formed a fellowship rejecting ‘“‘sectarian names and creeds” and 
adopting the Bible as their only standard of faith and practice. 





eel, 
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The situation among the Presbyterians will illustrate what was 
happening in many communions. They had been caught unex- 
pectedly in the vortex of the great revival, and now that its inade- 
quacies became apparent they were carried into a whirlpool of un- 
certainty and confusion. For a time they cooperated valiantly with 
the Methodists and the Baptists in the south in the camp meetings 
which seemed to produce such glorious results, protecting them- 
selves by the usual ‘agreement to avoid proselyting”’ and harmony 
was sustained until about 1804, when the force of emotionalism 
began to wane slightly. Dissensions began to break out among 
the denominations but even more seriously within their own ranks. 
The Cumberland Presbytery had gone enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly into the new movement. In the general excitement young 
men had gone forth to preach, who did not meet the previously 
established qualifications of the denomination, and these had even 
been licensed as ministers. The erring Presbytery was brought 
for these and other indiscretions under the censure of the synod 
of Kentucky. Finally in 1810, after six years of wrangling and dis- 
sension the Cumberland Presbytery, led by William McGee, and 
others, seceded from the organization and formed the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. The new body made an earnest effort to 
compromise between old and new. They renounced the doctrine of 
predestination, but retained a belief in the “perseverance of the 
saints,” and especially espoused the evangelical tendencies ac- 
quired during the great revival, and provided that candidates for 
the ministry be examined in no language but English. 


Among the various denominations there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the meaning and manner of administering the various 
rites and ceremonies of the church. There was the matter of bap- 
tism. Many had come to think that baptism was in some way con- 
nected in the Scriptures with conversion. For some time the re- 
formers had been dissatisfied with their infant baptism, and as the 
Baptists would not baptize except on condition of union with their 
organization, many of them were reduced to the same expedient 
resorted to by Roger Williams and reasoned that if they were 
commissioned to preach they were commissioned to baptize, and 
therefore baptized each other. Baptism by immersion was growing 
rapidly into favor, but was still looked upon as a means of admis- 
sion into the church to be obeyed by those already converted, and 
very seldom preached or talked about except when someone was 
going to be baptized. 

The religious awakening had for some time engrossed the minds 
of all to the practical exclusion of baptism, but as one by one the 
reformers sensed that it must play some part in the scheme of con- 
version, it became once more a subject of controversy. Once in- 
deed Barton Stone in the early days of the revival dimly recognized 
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its true place. There had been a great meeting and the mourners 
were duly invited to the mourners’ bench, and prayed over with- 
out receiving at once the expected manifestations. “The words of 
Peter at Pentecost,” says he, “‘rolled through my mind, ‘Repent and 
be baptized for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
_ of the Holy Spirit.’ I thought, were Peter here, he would thus ad- 
dress these mourners. I quickly arose and addressed them in the 
same language and urged them to comply.”’* The invitation, how- 
ever, had the reverse effect of what he intended. The penitents, 
familiar with the tactics of the revival, were disappointed and con- 
fused. This was something new and unheard of, and they were 
wholly unprepared. Barton Stone’s sensitive mind quickly saw 
that what he had said had produced a “‘chilling effect.” ° He had 
often been thrilled by the warmth of the emotional reaction to his 
words on such occasions, and he was disappointed. He declined to 
repeat the experiment. 

Some years later Walter Scott, an ardent and excitable man, 
though naturally timid and vacillating, came to the conclusion that 
the Bible plainly set forth the idea that baptism was for “remission 
of sin.” He had studied long ‘‘about the discordant and confused 
ideas relating to conversion,’ *® and in spite of all he could do 
“baptism seemed to present itself as in some way intimately con- 
nected with the personal enjoyment of the blessings of the gos- 
pel,” 2 but he “was unable to perceive its exact position... in 
relation to other requirements.” Once he tentatively spoke in 
a sermon of baptism as “designed to be a pledge of the remission 
of sin.” ** Being very much given to analysis and arrangement he 
soon placed the ‘‘various items of the gospel” in a consecutive order 
that appealed to him as Scriptural: 1. faith; 2. repentance; 3. 
baptism; 4. remission of sins; 5. reception of the Holy Spirit. This 
arrangement he said seemed to him almost like a “revelation.” 
Perhaps it was one. He longed to present this “clue to the laby- 
rinth in which they were involved in relation to conversion,” but 
his timid nature made him fear to introduce more disorder. At 
length he ventured to do so, and though his efforts met failure at 
first, he was surprised at his second invitation to receive a candi- 
date for baptism in the person of William Amend, who on Novem- 
ber 18, 1827, was baptized by immersion at New Lisbon, Ohio, ‘‘for 
the remission of sins.”’ From then on such baptism became general 
in the Western Reserve. | 


Other ideas were advanced. A peculiar sect called the Restora- 
tionalists actually revolted against eternal damnation and taught 


8 Autobiography of Barton Stone. 
® Ibid. 


© Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, by Richardson, page 207. 
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an infamous heresy (according to the orthodox believer): that 
the wicked would ‘“‘be restored to grace” after a due amount of 
punishment.** 

Thus did the revival shake to its foundations the religious struc- 
ture of the West. Conservatives clung to the old creeds, the crys- 
tallized thought of the ages; radicals demanded they be thrown into 
the scrap heap, and a return made to the simple truths of the New 
Testament. 

One of the chief reformers of that age, that indomitable Scotch- 
man, Alexander Campbell, voiced the spirit of his time when he 
declared he would dissolve the whole superstructure of the church 
and go back to the simplicity of apostolic times. ‘Christian union,” 
he said, ‘‘can result from nothing short of the destruction of creeds 
and confessions of faith, inasmuch as human creeds and confes- 
sions have destroyed Christian union.” * 

And Barton Stone applauded his statement in a letter to him de- 
claring that he had watched him “with the arm of a Samson, and 
the courage of a David tearing away the long established founda- 
tions of partyism, human authoritative creeds and confessions.” ° 


4 The Restorationalists of Ohio did not believe in the restoration of the gospel as 
preached by the Latter Day Saints, but in a restoration of the wicked to divine favor. 

18 A Short History of the Christian Church, by John F. Hurst, page 557. 

16 The Christian Baptist, early in 1827. 
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IV.—The Golden Plates 


y ARNEL EO CEE the Great Revival was a significant result of the reac- 
tion that swept over America in the early part of the 19th 
century (and it was “noteworthy that in the contemporary litera- 
ture of the first forty years of this century, no subject so engrossed 
the interest of the Christian public as did these revivals,’’)* its 
“most brilliant decade, between 1830 and 1840” * was marked by 
several remarkable events; for this re-awakening, as had been the 
case in no previous intellectual revival, spread into practical, utili- 
tarian and commercial channels. This decade saw the establish- 
ment of the railroad, the electric telegraph, and the ocean steam- 
ship. 

On the 6th day of April, in the first year of this ‘most brilliant” 
decade of American history (1830) the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints was organized at Fayette, New York, just seven 
months before the first American railroad train, the diminutive and 
experimental forerunner of modern methods of transportation, 
made a trial trip from Schenectady to Albany in the State of New 
York, a distance of seventeen miles. (November 2, 1830.) 

The organization of the church was the result of a series of most 
unusual happenings in Western New York, then a pioneer state. 
The revivals started in the south had spread northward through 
the trans-Allegheny region, and had reached their peak in New 
York in the early twenties. In and near the post-township of Pal- 
myra, in what was then Ontario (later Wayne) County, a series of 
revivals had been held by the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
churches uniting, as was then the custom, in a non-proselyting at- 
tack upon the emotions of the community, a part of the general 
movement of that period, for “it spread from town to town, from 
county to county, and from state to state.” ° 

Says William Smith, “The people in our neighborhood were 
very much stirred up with regard to religious matters by the 
preaching of a Mr. Lane,‘ an elder of. the Methodist Church and 
celebrated throughout the country as a great ‘revivalist preacher.’ ’”* 


1 The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, by Peter G. Mode, Macmillan, 1923. 

* Noble Whitford, A. B., in The Erie Canal Proceedings of New York State History 
Society for 1926, page 214. 

3 From a sermon by William Smith at Deloit, Iowa, June 8, 1884, Saints’ Herald, vol- 
ume 381, page 643. 

* Reverend George Lane, who since 1808 had been in charge of a circuit embracing all 
of the state of New York west of the Genesee River. Mr. Lane did the first Methodist 
preaching in the counties comprising the ‘‘Holland purchase.’’ The courage, faith and 
zeal and capacity for self-denial of these old-time circuit-riders can hardly be over- 
estimated. For incidents in Reverend Lane’s ministry see Gregeg’s history of Methodism 
as within the bounds of the Erie Annual Conference, as quoted in History of Chautauqua 
County, New York. Andrew W. Young. Buffalo, New York. Matthews and Warren, 
1875, page 107. 

>From William Smith on Mormonism, page 6, 7, by William Smith, Herald Press, 
Lamoni 1883. . 
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Attending these revivals with the most of his father’s family 
was a country lad of about fourteen years by the name of Joseph 
Smith. The family had but one year before, after a few years’ 
residence in the village of Palmyra, taken up some “new land on 
Stafford Street near the line of Palmyra.” *® “During the time of 
great excitement,” he later wrote, “my feelings were deep,” but 
after the height of the revival began to subside “notwithstanding 
the great love which the converts for these different faiths ex- 
pressed at the time of their conversion, and the great zeal mani- 
fested by the respective clergy, who were active in getting up and 
promoting this extraordinary scene of religious feeling, in order 
to have everybody ‘converted’.as they pleased to call it, let them 
join what sect they pleased; yet, when the converts began to file 
off, some to one party, and some to another, it was seen that the 
seemingly good feelings of both the priests and the converts were 
more pretended than real, for a scene of great confusion and bad 
feeling ensued; priest contending against priest, and convert 
against convert, so that all the good feelings, one for another, if 
they ever had any, were entirely lost in a strife of words, and a 
contest about opinions.” 7 

This young man’s mother, his sister and two of his brothers were 
soon won by the Presbyterian faith, and joined that church, but he 
himself, “became somewhat partial to the Methodist sect,’ * and 
“felt some desire to be united with them,” ® and yet ‘found the 
confusion and strife among the different denominations” so great 
that “it was impossible for a person young as I was and so unac- 
quainted with men and things, to come to any certain conclusion 
who was right and who was wrong. My mind at different times 
was greatly excited, the cry and tumult was so great and incessant. 
The Presbyterians were most decided against the Baptists and 
Methodists, and used all their powers of either reason, or sophistry 
to prove their errors, or at least to make people think they were in 
error; on the other hand the Baptists and Methodists in their turn 
were equally zealous to establish their own tenets and disprove all 
others.” 1° 

“Considering that all could not be right, and that God could not 
be the author of so much confusion, I determined to investigate the 
subject more fully, believing that if God had a church, it would not 
be split up into factions, and that if he taught one society to wor- 
ship one way, and administer in one set of ordinances, he would not 
teach another principles which were diametrically opposed. Be- 
lieving the word of God I had confidence in the declaration of 


° History of the Pioneer Settlements of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, etc., by O. 
Turner, Rochester, 1851. 

7 Times and Seasons, volume 3, page 727. 

8 Tbid. 

® Ibid. 
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James: ‘If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him,’ ** I retired to a secret place in a-grove and began to call upon 
the Lord, while fervently engaged in supplication my mind was 
taken away from the objects with which I was surrounded, and I 
was enwrapped in a heavenly vision and saw two glorious person- 
ages who exactly resembled each other in features and likeness, 
surrounded with a brilliant light which eclipsed the sun at noon- 
day. They told me that all religious denominations were believing 
in incorrect doctrines, and that none of them were acknowledged of 
God as his church and kingdom. And I was expressly commanded 
to ‘go not after them,’ at the same time receiving a promise that 
the fullness of the gospel should at some future time be made 
known unto me.” ? 

Several days after, the boy was talking with one of the ministers 
who had been active during the revival, and told him all about the 
wonderful vision he had seen. To his surprise, the man, to whom 
he had looked as a spiritual adviser treated his communication not 
only lightly, but with contempt. For then, as now, “Pretensions to 
miraculous powers, . . . excited not only in persons of intelligence, 
but in most men of sober thought, indignation or contempt.” 7° The 
story spread among his friends, and the boy was subjected to all 
kinds of ridicule, and the cruelest kind of torment. 

“Until after the angel appeared . . . it was never said that my 
father’s family were lazy, shiftless, or poor,” 1* said his brother 
many years later. “The hand of fellowship was extended to us upon 
all sides,” * his mother tells us, and a contemporary of his grudg- 
ingly admits, “Joseph had a little ambition and some very laudable 
aspirations, and his mother’s intellect occasionally shone out in him 

. . especially when he used to help us solve some portentous 
question of moral and political ethics, in our juvenile debating club, 
which we moved down to the old red schoolhouse on Durfee Street, 
to get rid of the annoyance of critics who used to drop in upon us 
in the village; and subsequently after catching a spark of Method- 
ism in the camp meeting down in the woods on the Vienna Road, he 
was a very passable exhorter in evening meetings.”’ *° 

But now these days were over. No one could forget that young 
Joseph claimed to have seen a vision. ‘‘But strange or not, so it 
was, and was often cause of great sorrow to myself. However, it 
was nevertheless a fact that I had had a vision. I had thought 


11 James 1: 5. 
We. Die of Joseph Smith to John Wentworth, Times and Seasons, volume 3, pages 
18 Theodore Dwight (President of Yale College), Theology Explained and Defended, 
page 

4 William Smith in sermon preached at Deloit, Iowa, June 8, 1884, Saints’ Herald, 
volume 31, pages 643, 644. 

1 Lucy Smith in Joseph Smith and His Progenitors, page 7 

16 History of the Pioneer Settlement of Phelps and CRerhom?s Purchase, etc., by O. 
Turner, Rochester, 1851. 
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since that I felt much like Paul when he made his defense before 
King Agrippa, and related the account of the vision he had when he 
‘saw a light and heard a voice.’ . . . He had seen a vision, he knew 
he had, and all the persecution under heaven could not make it 
otherwise; and though they should persecute him unto death, yet 
he knew and would know unto his latest breath, that he had both 
seen a light, and heard a voice speaking to him, and all the world 
could not make him think or believe otherwise. So it was with me, 
I had actually seen a light, and in the midst of that light I saw two 
personages, and they did in reality speak unto me, or one of them 
dids ii" 

He could not forget it. The things he had heard while alone that 
day in the woods would not down. Though he no longer mingled 
with the religious activities of the community he pondered in his 
own heart over what had happened. It was, he said, ‘‘a great sor- 
row’ to him, and yet he dare not disobey. Moments of temptation 
and rebellion were followed by hours of contrition, and at length 
on the evening of September 21, 1823, upon retiring to bed, he 
prayed for forgiveness for his rebellion and folly and also asked 
for a further manifestation of his standing before the Lord. He 
tells us that he had full confidence that he would receive an answer 
to his petitions, and he was not disappointed. His prayers were 
answered while he was still on his knees. Years after in answer 
to a letter of inquiry from John Wentworth of the Chicago Demo- 
crat he retold the story: 

“On the evening of the 21st of September, A. D., 1823, while I 
was praying unto God, and endeavoring to exercise faith in the 
precious promises of Scripture on a sudden a light like that of day, 
only of a far purer and more glorious appearance, and brightness 
burst into the room, indeed the first sight was as though the house 
was filled with consuming fire; the appearance produced a shock 
that affected the whole body; in a moment a personage stood before 
me surrounded with a glory yet greater than that with which I was 
already surrounded. This messenger proclaimed himself to be an 
angel of God sent to bring the joyful tidings, that the covenant 
which God made with ancient Israel was at hand to be fulfilled, 
that the preparatory work for the second coming of the Messiah 
was speedily to commence; that the time was at hand for the gospel 
in all its fullness to be preached in power unto all nations that a 
people might be prepared for the millennial reign. 

“T was informed that I was chosen to be an instrument in the 
hands of God to bring about some of his purposes in this glorious 
dispensation. ) 

“I was also informed concerning the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country, and shown who they were, and from whence they 


17 Times and Seasons, volume 3, page 749. 
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came; a brief sketch of their origin, progress, civilization, laws, 
governments, of their righteousness and iniquity, and the blessings ~ 
of God being finally withdrawn from them as a people was made 
known unto me: I was also told where there were deposited some 
plates on which were engraven an abridgment of the records of the 
ancient prophets that had existed on this continent. The angel ap- 
peared to me three times the same night and unfolded the same 
things.” 

The nee morning in the field Joseph told his father what he had 
seen. His father believed him, as did the rest of the family, and he 
was advised to follow the directions of the angel and find the plates. 
Accordingly he left the field and says he went immediately to the 
place pointed out in the vision. ‘‘Convenient to the village of Man- 
chester, Ontario County, New York, stands a hill of considerable 
size, and the most elevated of any in the neighborhood; on the west 
side of this hill not far from the top, under a stone of considerable 
size, lay the plates deposited in a stone box: this stone was thick 
and rounding in the middle on the upper side, and thinner towards 
the edges, so that the middle part of it was visible above the ground, 
but the edge all round was covered with earth. Having removed 
the earth,” he says, ‘‘and having obtained a lever which I got fixed 
under the edge of the stone and with a little exertion raised it up, 
I looked in and there indeed did I behold the plates, the Urim and 
Thummim and the Breastplate as stated by the messenger. The 
box in which they lay was formed by laying stones together in some 
kind of cement; in the bottom of the box were laid two stones 
crosswise of the box, and on these stones lay the plates and the 
other things with them.” ’® He tells us he made an attempt to take 
them out, but was forbidden to touch them. We are elsewhere told 
that he had already laid some of the plates by his side upon the 
ground, when the idea, natural to a lad of less than eighteen, came 
to him that there might be treasure buried with them. He stooped 
to look in the box when the plates were returned to the box, and 
he was forbidden to take them again. The plates could not be had 
for the purpose of making money. 

“T remember how the family wept when they found Joseph could 
not get the plates at that time,” *° said his brother, William, as an 
old man. ‘The circumstances that occurred and the impressions 
made upon my mind at that time I can remember better than that 
which occurred two years ago. We were all looking forward for 
the time to come, father, mother, brothers and sisters.” 71 William 
was twelve years of age at the time. 


18 Times and Seasons, volume 38, page 707. See volume 3, pages 727, 728, 748, and 749 
for more detailed account. 

12 Times and Seasons, volume 8, page 771. 

20 Sermon Vi William Smith at Deloit, Iowa, June 8, 1884, Saints’ Herald, volume 31, 
ar ged 643, 644 
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Joseph was no longer in doubt as to his mission, nor unsatisfied 
with what he considered his destiny. Annually on the anniversary 
of this event he visited the spot on the hill, and reported to the 
assembled family all that had occurred. Never during the next 
four years, he told them, had the angel failed to meet and instruct 
him there. 

Work on the homestead continued from day to day, much as it 
did with many of their neighbors. “After my father’s family 
moved to New York State, in about five years they cleared sixty 
acres of land and fenced it. The timber on the land was very heavy. 
Some of the elms were so large that we had to ‘nigger’ them off. 
They were too large to be cut with a cross-cut saw.” The three 
elder boys of the family bore the burden of the work, Alvin, Hyrum 
and Joseph. When there was extra expense or the family income 
was low one of the younger boys “worked out” to help in the com- 
mon expense, as most farm boys of their time did. 

In the summer of 1824, the boys with Alvin in charge, started to 
replace the family log cabin with a “frame dwelling house,” that 
badge of prosperity of the pioneer. It was a proud moment for 
them all. But Alvin died before the new home was finished, a 
never-forgotten sorrow to the entire family. His last request to 
his brothers was that they finish the new home for their mother. 
This they did but much of the joy of moving into it had vanished. 

Pioneer life, except for the promise of the “golden plates” con- 
tinued much the same after Alvin was gone. The Smiths dispensed 
hospitality in the new house as they had in the log cabin. One of 
the regular visitors was a prosperous miller, Joseph Knight, from 
Colesville, Broome County, where he owned a grist mill upon the 
Susquehanna River. Although blessed with three sons of his own 
and four daughters, there were times that farm and mill work 
required an extra hand, and Knight had several times hired ‘young 
Joseph Smith. The young people in the Knight home were pleas- 
ant, and he enjoyed going there. They liked him, too. Mrs. Knight 
treated him as her own son. Mr. Knight was not a church mem- 
ber though he favored the ‘Universalist doctrine.” *? ‘Faithful 
and true, even-handed and exemplary, virtuous and kind, never 
deviating to the right hand or the left,” 7° the erstwhile young mill- 
hand characterized him in later years. And the Knight boys with 
whom he wrestled and played in his young days, were his tried and 
trusty companions down the tempestuous years to the end of his 
life. “I record their names,” he once said, when he was tortured 
and hunted far from those peaceful Susquehanna hills, “with un- 
speakable delight, for they are my friends.” ** 


22 i ps Star, volume 19, page 756. 
id. 
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“4 Ibid. 
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Once a year it was the custom of Joseph Knight to visit the 
farmers in neighboring counties and contract for wheat to be de- 
livered at his mill in the fall. Upon some of these visits he was 
accompanied by an old friend, Josiah Stoal, from Bainbridge, New 
York. The old gentleman had conceived the idea of searching for 
an ancient silver mine, supposed by neighborhood tradition to have 
been opened by the Spaniards somewhere in the hills, near Har- 
mony,” in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. Spanish treasure 
was in those days the popular myth with all classes of society. 
Upon recommendation of his friend Knight, Stoal secured the serv- 
ices of young Smith, and took him to Pennsylvania and put him to 
board with other “hands” at the prosperous farm home of Isaac 
Hale in Harmony. 

The Spanish treasure never materialized, and the disappointed 
treasure seeker was finally persuaded to abandon the quest, but 
not before young Joseph Smith had found time during moonlit 
nights on the Susquehanna to embark on a more successful treas- 
ure hunt of his own. Emma, dark-eyed daughter of the Hales, 
found it easy to like the young stranger from New York, but the 
story of Joseph’s visions had followed him, and canny old Isaac 
Hale was doubtful of the sort of a farmer that could be made from 
a young man who saw and heard such unusual sights and sounds. 
Having once determined what he wanted, it was never easy for 
Smith to give up because of obstacles and he records in this case 
he was ‘under the necessity of taking her elsewhere, so we went 
and were married at the house of Squire Tarbell in South Bain- 
bridge, Chenango County, New York.” The marriage occurred on 
January 18, 1827, and the young couple went immediately to Man- 
chester where they lived for a ‘year with the elder Smiths. 

Later in the year on the historical date of September 22, when 
Joseph Smith made his annual visit to the hill of promise, he took 
his wife, and borrowed two horses and a carriage from two millers 
from Colesville, Josiah Stoal and Joseph Knight, who happened to 
be there that evening. The trip was taken secretly, but Joseph 
knew he was welcome to the horse and traveling equipage of either 
of these two old friends. At 2 a. m. that night”* he brought back 
the cherished plates. 

But the longed-for adventure had only begun. The story of the 
golden plates had spread abroad in the neighborhood; they must 
be protected from theft and danger. There was a book to be trans- 
lated and published, and Joseph was uneducated_and poor. 


2 Now called Oakland. This is not the Harmony where the Rappite colony existed, as 
is popularly supposed. There were two Harmonys in Pennsylvania. The other famed 
for the Rappite community was in Butler County, across the State from Susquehanna 


ounty. 

26 Letter to the Saints’ Herald from Catherine Salisbury, sister to Joseph Smith. She 
wrote oop eee Green, Illinois, March 10, 1886. [Sanits’?’ Herald, Lamoni, volume 
33, page 260. 
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V.—Joseph Smith 


OSEPH SMITH was the fourth child and third son of Joseph Smith 
and Lucy Mack Smith,’ and was born December 23, 1805, at 
Sharon, Windsor County, New York. He had the usual training 
and background of the New England boy of that period. His par- 
ents though poor, had perhaps more than the average common 
school education, as both were schoolteachers at one time or an- 
other in their native Vermont. As a business man, Joseph, senior, 
evidently, was not a success. He worked hard all his life, but had 
more than once been a victim of overconfidence and shrewd specu- 
lators. His son inherited that overconfidence, and suffered for it, 
though with the charm peculiar to those who have no thought of 
commercialism, he drew to his side many tried and true friends 
who would stay with him to the finish, yet to the end of his life the 
younger Joseph was never able to cope with the insidious advances 
and devious tactics of wily speculators and sycophants. After a 
series of crop failures in Vermont, many Vermont farmers became 
discouraged and moved to the newer state of New York, the Smiths 
among them. 

The place selected was Palmyra, a post-township in what was 
then Ontario County (now Wayne County), a place fifteen miles 
north of Canandaigua, and about two hundred twenty-three miles 
west of Albany. Here in what was known as Phelps and Gorham’s 
Purchase was much “new land” and at the same time “the settle- 
ments were of such a date as to give farming ease and independ- 
ence to the inhabitants.” * Palmyra itself was a “‘place of consider- 
able business,” ? the business evidently being that of weaving, for 
the town. boasted a yearly output of 53,719 yards of cloth. There 
was also a “handsome collection of houses” * in 1810, housing a 
population of 2,187 souls, grouped in 355 families, with 290 heads 
of families able to qualify financially as senatorial electors. There 
was a “large meeting of Quakers, and one Episcopal church” * and 
a “competent number of common schools.” *® Through the full 
length of the little town from west to east ran Mud Creek “afford- 
ing fine advantages for mills” and “of some little use for naviga- 
tion” * (Palmyra was later to become an Erie Canal town.) The 
main road from Canandaigua to Sodas Bay led across the east part 
of the town, with ‘many other roads in different directions,” * truly 
no mean pioneer village. 

Of the enigma that was the real Joseph Smith, writers will prob- 
ably never even approach agreement. Of his six feet in stature, his 

1 Ancestry and Posterity of Joseph Smith and Emma Hale, by Mary Audentia Smith 
eee Independence, Missouri, 1929, for detailed account of ancestry of Joseph 


2.4 Gazeteer of New York, by Horatio Gates Spofford, Albany, 1813, page 27. 
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physical strength, his fair hair and his blue eyes, perhaps all might 
agree, but beyond that, no man has ever been characterized so vari- 
ously. For who has yet analyzed the mysterious elements of flamed 
genius? Who can deny some of the attributes of genius to this 
dynamic young man? Though his life was snuffed out before it 
reached his meridian, from the daly he made claim of a revelation 
from God to the end of his brief career he dominated his surround- 
ings so powerfully for fourteen years, that the story of the making 
of the West (from New York to Missouri particularly) cannot be 
told without a tribute to him and that “peculiar” people who, under 
his leadership, became exponents of a philosophy of life that set 
them apart from others of their kind. 

To such spirits as his, restless, tragic, but always spiritually free, 
vitalized by some perennial inner spring of imagination, courage 
and self-faith, belong the youth of every new movement. When he 
said of himself that his name would be known for good and evil 
among all people, he spoke truly. Some have called him weak. Yet 
nature allotted to him that gift no training can emulate, to call men 
to his side and keep them there, through scenes that tried the 
sturdiest souls. Alexander W. Doniphan, who knew him so well 
in Missouri, used whimsically to say that Lyman Wight was the 
bravest man he ever knew; Sidney Rigdon the greatest orator, but 
no one else could have them all working together, but Joe Smith. 
“Ah,” remarked David Whitmer in his old age, “Joseph was a good 
man, but he had a hard task to manage with the people in the early 
days of the church. They were sectarian ... and came in with all 
of their own views, and were hard to manage.” ® 

And yet, in a little more than a decade he drew and held to his 
standard over 200,000 of these diverse personalities, and that too in 
spite of the most severe persecution: 


“T don’t think the man ever lived who was more beloved by his people; 
they would have interposed their own lives to shield him. The world knew 
him not. In the palmy days of Nauvoo, visitors were constantly arriving, 
with curiosity sharpened by Madam Rumor, to interview the man of whom 
so much was said. They beheld a beautiful city, where once was a stag- 
nant, fever-breeding locality; a well ordered community of 25,000 persons, 
as busy and industrious as bees, gathered from all quarters through the 
influence of the gospel, and presided over by a man whom all loved, and 
whose lightest wish was respected. . . . In those days I never saw a drunken 
person staggering on the streets, or heard a profane oath uttered by any of 
the multitudes daily met there.” ” 

“David Whitmer,” says a reporter to the Chicago Tribune in 
1886, “always asserted that Joseph Smith, as he knew him, was a 
righteous, God-fearing man.” ‘“I was well and intimately ac- 


® Letter of HK. C. Briggs in Saints’ Herald, volume 31, page 397. 
10 Letter of Edward Page in Saints’ Herald, volume 36. 
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quainted with the Prophet Joseph,” said Lucius Merchant, one of 
the pilgrims from the loved city, when more than sixty years had 
passed, and he lay upon his deathbed. “I saw and heard him, both 
in private and public. I never heard him say an immoral word, or 
do an unkind act. We loved him deeply, and when he was martyred, 
you may be sure the mourning and distress can never be imagined; 
known only to those who were there.” 1+ 

Even the children remembered him, and carried the memory of 
his kindness down into their own old age. 


“I can remember (I shall never forget) the day when Joseph and Hyrum 
were assassinated at Carthage. It was the darkest day of my life [wrote 
one white-haired old lady telling of a life more than full of pioneer danger 
and adventure], no scene before nor since has struck such terror to my 
heart. Joseph, when living, often patted my head and said, ‘You're a little 
Ephraimite.’ How I loved that man! And I know now even as I knew then, 
that he was a man of God, a true prophet.” * Again she speaks of him as 
aman who “would divide his last loaf with his brethren.” * 


He particularly loved children, always noticed them as he went 
along the street, and found time from a very busy life to play with 
them, recorded ofttimes the clever sayings of his own children in 
his Journal, told of taking his children for a ride in the new car- 
riage, and of “sliding on the ice with little Frederick.” 

He never passed a group of boys playing ball on the green, but 
that he took his turn at the bat. Generally after two or three 
rounds, batting the ball over the fence, he would say, ‘‘Over the 
fence is out,” and go on to his office or council meeting, with the 
adoring eyes of his small companions following him admiringly. 

Animals, horses and dogs, were favorites with him. But he could 
hardly endure to see cruelty to any creature. He did not like to 
see a man kill even a snake needlessly, and at one time a reprimand 
from him to a surly follower who kicked a stray dog nearly pro- 
voked a church court. His black horse Charley receives an honor- 
able mention in his Journal, as if he were a human friend. And 
was not such a horse as “Charley,” companion of so many of his 
wanderings, really a friend? A second favorite horse called by 
some whim “Joe Duncan” after a political arch enemy, was com- 
monly addressed as “Governor” in mild derision of the guberna- 
torial aspirations of his namesake. Then there was his great mas- 
tiff Major, who faithfully served and protected him all his life, and 
would have followed him to his death if he could. ‘Beware of a 
man whom, children and dogs do not like,’ has often been said. 
Not always perhaps a safe standard of judgment, and yet what is a 


1 Chicago Tribune for December 15, 1885; Saints’ Herald, volume 33, page 14, Testi- 
mony of the Past, by Alma Fyrando, Journal of History, volume 3, page 252. 
2 Autobiography, Sylvia C. Webb, Saints’ Herald, March 24, 1915, page 290. 
18 Tbid., page 291. eotae iE: dap 
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greater measure of a man’s humbleness than his kindness to the 
weak and helpless? 

Throughout his life he kept open house alike to friend and stran- 
ger. Says one, “I have found Joseph Smith living in a tent, having 
given up his home as a hospital for the sick.” ** His home was 
always filled with the ill, the lame, the unfortunate, and many are 
the stories told of his sacrifice of self, his kindness to the poor, his 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and his perhaps too ready forgive- 
ness for the erring. 

He has been called unscrupulous. In his journal intended for no 

eyes but his own he once wrote, ‘My heart is full of desire today, 
to be blessed with prosperity, until I will be able to pay all my 
debts; for it is the delight of my soul to be honest. O Lord, that 
thou knowest right well.” ** When states and cities were repudiat- 
ing the debts caused by the depression of 1837, he and his church 
were attempting to meet their obligations despite the universal 
financial wreckage about them. 
- In an age where intemperance was the rule, he preached tem- 
perance. ‘The statesman of the thirties who did not drink heavily 
was a rarity. Just as whiskey, brandy, gin, and wine were served 
in great decanters on the tables at hotels, at the boarding houses 
every guest had his bottle or interest in a bottle.’ **° At the na- 
tional capital among the leading men of the nation temperance was 
as rare as drunkenness is today: 


“On the way to the capitol the statesman could quench his thirst at nu- 
merous bars—and often did, And in the basement of the capitol building 
whiskey could be had. Never in American history have so many promising 
careers been wrecked by drunkenness as during the third decade; frequently 
national celebrities would appear upon the floor of the House or Senate in a 
state of intoxication, and at least on one occasion, the greater part of the 
House was hilariously drunk.” ” 


At such a time in the history of the country, before anyone ever 
dreamed of prohibition, Joseph Smith wrote: 

“O my God! how long will this monster intemperance find its 
victims on the earth? Methinks until . Christ’s kingdom be- 
comes universal.” 1* He was one of the first thinkers to associate 
temperance with religion. 

Unschooled, he was all his life an eager student. Forced by rea- 
son of his position to write much, he longed to sprinkle his letters 
with, the foreign phrases so favored by rhetoricians of his time, 
an ambition, he was at length able to indulge, with little improve- 
ment to his naturally plain English diction. As long as he lived 


_ +4 Autobiography, Moses Nickerson, Saints’ Herald, volume 17, page 424, eed. 
1% Church Histroy, volume 1, page 586. 
16 Josiah 1 SR, s Figures of the Past. 
17C, G. Bowers, Party Battles of the Jackson Period, page 19. 
18 Church History, volume 2, page 31. 
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he was taking lessons in something. Very early in his life he con- 
fided to his Journal: 


“My soul delights in reading the word of the Lord in the original, and I 
am determined to pursue the study of the languages until I shall become 
master of them, if I am permitted to live long enough. At any rate, so 
long as I do live, I am determined to make this my object; and with the 
blessing of God I shall succeed to my satisfaction.” * 


He has been called a bigot. History shows him tolerant. He 
‘wept over the mob of Missouri and Philadelphia alike,” says Ly- 
man Wight, when in a race riot against the Negroes in 1834, thirty 
houses were destroyed, a church pulled down, and several killed in 
the “city of brotherly love.” Joseph Smith, referring to the burn- 
ing of the Ursaline Convent near Boston in 1834, wrote: 


“The early settlers of Boston (the Emporium of New England) who had 
fled from their mother country to avoid persecution and death, soon became 
so lost to principles of justice and religious liberty as to whip and hang the 
Baptist and the Quaker, who, like themselves, had fled from tyranny to a 
land of freedom; and the Fathers of Salem from 1691 to 1693, whipped, 
imprisoned, tortured, and hung many of their citizens for supposed witch- 
craft; and quite recently, while boasting of her light and knowledge, of her 
laws and religion, as surpassed by none on earth, has New England been 
guilty of burning a Catholic convent in the vicinity of Charleston [1834], 
and of scattering the inmates to the four winds; yes, in sight of the very 
spot where the fire of the American Independence was first kindled, where 
a monument is now erecting in memory of the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
the fate of the immortal Warren, who bled, who died on those sacred heights, 
to purchase religious liberty for his country; in sight of this very spot, have’ 
the religionists of the nineteenth century demolished a noble brick edifice, 
hurling its inhabitants forth upon a cold, unfeeling world for protection and 
subsistence.” ”° 


He has been called lazy and shiftless. His journals show days 
filled with more activity than the average man could encompass in 
twice the time. Men who were his employers in his boyhood were 
numbered among the most enthusiastic of his followers, Josiah 
Stoal, Joseph Knight, Ezra Thayer,” and all unite in praising his 
honesty and industry. 

He was a man, and had a man’s faults, but his motives and ambi- 
tions were pure. He was not a thief, a libertine, of a charlatan. 
When a man has a “yellow streak,” it goes all the way through. 
He was fitted for leadership by nature. He had never studied psy- 
chology; never heard of the expulsive power of new affection, but 
when the depression of 1837 hit the church in Kirtland, burdened 
as was the rest of the country with the collapse of overspeculation, 


129 Church History, volume 2, page 26. 
2° Church History, volume 2, pages 81, 82. 
21 A bridge, dam, and mill builder near Palmyra. See Memoirs, W. W. Blair, pages 
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he said, “God revealed to me that something new must be done for 
the salvation of the church,” and he approached the young church, 
threatened with destruction by internal strife, proposed the 
church’s first foreign mission, and sent off to England, after nine 
days of preparation, the first missionaries to another land! Six 
men, limited financially to a gift of five dollars from a young lady, 
Mary Fielding, but unlimited in spirit because of a boundless faith, 
and a great courage. And the mind of the church, unhappily rent 
by a national crisis, united with renewed zeal on the first foreign 
mission of the church. From a human standpoint it was a bold 
stroke, a foolhardy one; from the standpoint of prophetic vision it 
was more than justified. The mission was a success—a great 
success! 


Perhaps as Edward Page said, “The world never knew him!” 
Perhaps his life and character have yet to be properly appraised. 
And yet even in his own time Josiah Quincy eaNe him almost too 
extravagant praise: 


It is by no means improbable that some future textbook, for the use 
of generations yet unborn, will contain a question something like this: 
What historical American of the nineteenth century has exerted the most 
powerful influence upon the destinies of his countrymen? And it is by no 
means impossible that the answer to that interrogatory may be thus written: 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. And the reply, absurd as it doubtless 
seems to most men now living, may be an obvious commonplace to their 
descendants. History deals in surprises and paradoxes quite as startling as 
this. The man who established a religion in this age of free debate, who was 
and is today accepted by hundreds of thousands as a direct emissary from the 
Most High—such a rare human being is not to be disposed of by pelting 
his memory with unsavory epithets. Fanatic, impostor, charlatan, he may 
have been; but these hard names furnish no solution to the problem he 
presents to us. Fanatics and impostors are living and dying every day, 
and their memory is buried with them; but the wonderful influence which 
this founder of a religion exerted and still exerts throws him into relief 
before us, not as a rogue to be criminated, but as a phenomenon to be ex- 
plained. . . . Joseph Smith, claiming to be an inspired teacher, faced 
adversity such as few men have been called to meet, enjoyed a brief season 
of prosperity such as few men have ever attained, and, finally, forty-three 
days after I saw him, went cheerfully to a martyr’s death.” 


But in 1827 back in New York, before the world had anything to 
say about him, he was but an inexperienced youth, with confidence 
in his mission, and a bundle of golden plates inscribed in an un- 
known language, sadly in need of help, and nowhere to turn for 
it. He did as he had done before in his life. He depended upon 
the Lord, iene! ie Lord did not He) him. 





22 Figures of the Past, by Josiah Quincy, quoted in Church History, volume 1, page 3. 
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V1I.—Friends 


3 OF THE oldest and most comfortably situated of the pioneer 
families of Palmyra was that of Nathan Harris, for he had 
come early to that locality. With other children was a small son, 
Martin, born May 18, 1783, in Eastown, Saratoga County, New 
York. Although he did not know it then, all of Nathan’s claim to 
future public recognition rested in that boy. Perhaps he never 
knew it. Probably if he had been asked the greatest moment of his 
life, he would have told you of a day in 1792 ‘‘when he drew a net 
across Genargau Creek ... and caught eighteen large salmon.” 
Fishermen are like that, and Nathan Harris was the greatest 
hunter and fishernian in all Palmyra. 

He was a jovial man, open-hearted and hospitable. Nature had 
been kind to him, and given him plenty, and he dispensed it gener- 
ously. The parties at the pioneer home of the Harrises in those 
early days, while the government of the United States was still in 
its infancy, have gone down in the contemporary annals of the 
period, as times when pioneer hospitality fairly outshone itself in 
its lavish scale of entertainment. One very old book gives a 
graphic account of a “husking frolic” at Nathan Harris’s in 1796: 


“We had a pot pie baked in a lard kettle, composed of thirteen fowls, as 
many squirrels, and due proportions of beef, mutton, and venison; baked 
meats; beans and large pumpkin pies. Hunting stories, singing, dancing 
on a split basswood floor; snap and catch ’em; jumping the broomstick; and 
hunt the squirrel, followed the feast.” * 


Just when or how the Harris family became interested in Joseph 
Smith is not known. Martin Harris himself was a man of middle 
age when he began to take an interest in the unusual events cen- 
tering around the golden plates. He had married a daughter of his 
father’s brother, his own cousin, rather a sharp-tongued lady we 
have been told. Perhaps she was honestly skeptical, and did not 
like to see good Harris money going into visionary schemes. Any- 
way, she was in the habit of demanding value received for what 
- went out and seeing that she got it, which was apt to involve Mar- 
tin in all sorts of predicaments as time went on. Martin had been 
guilty of acts of overgenerosity at other times in his life and Lucy 
Harris was practical, thrifty, and saving. 

Certain it is that so far as Joseph Smith was concerned nothing 
could ever convince him that the Lord had not moved upon the 
heart of this well-to-do neighbor to help him in his hour of need. 


1 History of the Pioneer Settlement of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, etc., by O. 
Turner, Rechester, 1851. 
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He says: 


“The excitement, however, still continued, and rumor with her thousand 
tongues was all the time employed in circulating tales about my father’s 
family, and about myself. If I were to relate a thousandth part of them 
it would fill up volumes. The persecution, however, became so intolerable 
that I was under the necessity of leaving Manchester, and going with my 
wife to Susquehanna County in the State of Pennsylvania. While prepar- 
ing to start (being very poor and the persecution so heavy upon us that 
there was no probability that we would ever be otherwise), in the midst of 
our afflictions we found a friend in a gentleman by the name of Martin 
Harris, who came to us and gave me fifty dollars to assist us in our afflictions. 
Mr. Harris was a resident of Palmyra Township, Wayne County, in the State 
of New York, and a farmer of respectability. By this timely aid I was en- 
abled to reach the place of my destination in Pennsylvania.” ? 


Whatever may have been his purpose at that time, Martin Harris 
soon cast in his lot whole-heartedly with the new work. In the 
years that came he lost his farm, his money, his wife and children 
for the sake of the ‘‘angel message,”’ but he remained unshaken in 
his allegiance to the last. 

Joseph Smith was to have another trusted friend, young Oliver 
Cowdery? who came to teach school on Stafford Street, near where 
the Smith family resided, and Oliver boarded in the Smith home. 

Oliver had not been in the Smith family long, before they told 
him the strange story, of a young man of the household, now gone 
with his young wife to her father’s home in Harmony, Pennsyl- 
vania; of gold plates; and miraculous angelic visitations. He liked 
the Smiths; and believed their story, or almost believed it, for he 
had found them honest. Sometime previous to this Oliver had 
taught school in Fayette, New York, some twenty-five miles distant. 
Here he had met and made his friends, the entire family of the 
Pennsylvania German farmer, Peter Whitmer. There were seven 
children in the family, five sons and two daughters. David, the 
fourth son, was his especial friend and companion, and the win- 
some sister of the family, Elizabeth Ann, was everybody’s pet. 

Peter Whitmer had been a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
He was a hard-working, God-fearing man, a strict Presbyterian, 
and had brought his children up with rigid sectarian discipline. 


2 Church History, volume 1, page 18. 


In the fall of 1828, a young man by the name of Lyman Cowdery came to the Smith 
neighborhood, and applied to Hyrum, who was one of the board of trustees for the 
school, to teach the following winter. Hyrum called together the trustees and.they hired 
Cowdery. But the following day, he came to them and said circumstances made it neces- 
sary for him to disappoint them, but brought with him his brother Oliver, whom he 
wished them to accept in his stead. 

Oliver Cowdery was born, October 3, 1806, in Wells, Rutland County, Vermont, but his 
father soon moved to the neighboring town of Poultney. 

In 1825 he followed his older brothers to western New York, where he clerked in a 
country store, then taught school in various places, until he made contact with Joseph 
Smith and the church. 
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David was born January 7, 1805, at a small trading post near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and was brought in his infancy with 
his three older brothers to the farm in Fayette Township, two 
miles from Waterloo, seven from Geneva, and twenty-five from 
Palmyra, where he had since lived. The Whitmers were thrifty 
and prosperous. 


David tells his own story: 


‘TI first heard of what is now known as Mormonism in the year 1828. I 
made a business trip to Palmyra, New York, and while there stopped with 
one Oliver Cowdery. A good many people in the neighborhood were talking 
about the finding of certain gold plates by one Joseph Smith, junior, a young 
man of the neighborhood. Oliver Cowdery and I, as well as many others, 
talked it over, but at the time I paid little attention to it, supposing it to 
be only the idle gossip of the neighborhood. Mr. Cowdery said he was ac- 
quainted with the Smith family, and he believed there must be some truth 
in the story of the plates and that he intended to investigate it. I had 
conversation with several young men who said that Joseph Smith certainly 
had golden plates. . . . These parties were so positive in their statements 
that I began to believe there must be some foundation for the story then in 
circulation over that part of the country. I had never seen any of the Smith 
family up to that time, and began to inquire of the people in regard to them 
and learned that one night during the year 1823, Joseph Smith, junior, had a 
vision and an angel appeared to him and told him where certain plates were 
to be found and pointed out the spot to him, and that shortly afterward he 
went to the place and found the plates which were still in his possession. 
After thinking over the matter for a long time, and talking with Cowdery, 
who also gave me a history of the finding of the plates, I went home, and 
after several months Cowdery told me he was going to Harmony, Pa., 
whither Joseph Smith had gone with the plates, on account of the persecu- 
tions of his neighbors, and see him about the matter. He did go, and on his 
way stopped at my father’s house, and told me that as soon as he found out 
anything, either true or untrue, he would let me know. After he got there 
he became acquainted with Joseph Smith, and shortly afterward wrote to 
me telling me that he was convinced that Joseph Smith had the records, 
and that he (Smith) had told him that it was the will of heaven that he 
(Cowdery) should be his scribe to assist in the translation of the plates. ... 
Shortly after this Mr. Cowdery wrote me another letter in which he gave 
me a few lines of what they had translated, and he assured me that he knew 
of a certainty that he had a record of a people that inhabited this continent, 
and that the plates they were translating from gave a complete history of 
these people. When Cowdery wrote me these things and told me that he 
had revealed knowledge concerning the truth of them, I showed these letters 
to my parents, brothers, and sisters.” * 


And on another occasion David Whitmer said: 


“Before I knew Joseph I had heard about him and the plates from per- 
sons who declared they knew he had them, and swore they would get them 


Account given by Whitmer to a reporter for the Kansas City Journal, published 
there June 5, 1881. 
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from him. When Oliver Cowdery went to Pennsylvania, he promised to 
write me what he should learn about these matters, which he did. He told 
me that Joseph had told him his (Oliver’s) secret thoughts, and all that he 
had meditated about going to see him, which no man on earth knew, as he 
supposed, but himself.” ° 


All of the Whitmer family become more or less prominent in the 
work. All went to Missouri. Oliver Cowdery and nearly all the 
Whitmers are buried in the village of Richmond in Ray County, 
Missouri. They never forsook their original story of how they 
came in touch with the work of translating the Book of Mormon 
and organizing the church. 


588 An interview with Orson Pratt and Joseph Smith, Millennial Star, volume 45, page 
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VII.—The Book of Mormon 


ERHAPS from the standpoint of literary critics there never has 
been a greater literary puzzle than the Book of Mormon. A 
number of “rational” explanations for it have been set forth by 
students, but of them all, none will bear critical examination. The 
one offered by those who really knew and played the star roles in 
the strange story, though often challenged, still stands untouched 
by any evidence of untruthfulness or fraud. Simple, straightfor- 
ward, incredible, as when they first told it, the three ‘“‘witnesses” to 
the Book of Mormon, David Whitmer, Oliver Cowdery and Martin 
Harris, reaffirmed their testimony all through their ministry in the 
church: unchanged as years passed, and though misunderstandings 
estranged them from Joseph Smith and the church; still unchanged 
down into old age; and each as death seemed imminent with his 
last breath declared that he truly had seen the plates of gold, and 
heard the voice of an angel. 

One of the first detailed descriptions of the ‘‘golden plates’ to 
be published was given in February, 1842, in a letter from Joseph 
Smith to John Wentworth, editor of the Chicago Democrat. He 
said: 

“These records were engraved on plates which had the appearance of gold, 
each plate was six inches wide and eight inches long and not quite as thick 
as common tin. 

“They were filled with engravings, in Egyptian characters, and bound 
together in a volume, as the leaves of a book with three rings running 
through the whole. 

“The volume was something near six inches in thickness, a part of which 
was sealed. 

“The eyarneters on the unsealed part were small and beautifully engraved. 

“The wnole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its construction and 
much skill in the art of engraving. 

“With the records was found a curious instrument which the ancients called 
‘Urim and Thummim’ which consisted of two transparent stones set in the 
rims of a bow fastened to a breastplate.” * 


Two others (at least) of the men who claimed to have seen 
these curious records and the “Urim and Thummim,” that “most 
mysterious thing in the Old Testament,” ? have left their descrip- 
tions on record. Martin Harris in 1853: 


~ “And as many of the plates as Joseph Smith translated, I handled with 
my hands, plate after plate.” 


1 Times and Seasons, volume 3, page 707. 

2 John M. Zane, in A Rare Judicial Service of Charles 8. Zane, Illinois State Historical 
Publications, 1826. For Urim and Thummim in the Old Testament, Ezekiel 28: 30; Levi- 
pote 3:5; Deuteronomy 33: 8; Ezra 2: 63; Numbers 17: 21; Nehemiah 7: 65; 1 Samuel 
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[Then, describing their dimensions, he pointed with one of the fingers of 
his left hand to the back of his right hand and said], “I should think they 
were so long [or about eight inches] and about so thick [or about four inches] 
and each of the plates was thicker than the thickest tin.” ® 


In 1881, David Whitmer gave his description as follows: 


“They appeared to be of gold, about six inches by nine inches in size, 
about as thick as parchment, a great many in number, bound together like 
the leaves of a book by massive rings passing through the back edges. The 
engraving upon them was very plain and of very curious appearance.” ‘ 


One of the very earliest published accounts of what the records 
were and the incidents connected with their discovery, coming from 
other than those who had received the story enthusiastically with 
all its implications, is that of O. Turner in his History of the Pio- 
neer Settlement of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase.” *® Turner was 
well acquainted in the vicinity of Palmyra, and refers to one of the 
most generally accepted theories of the emergence of the Book of 
Mormon: 


“It is believed by those who were best. acquainted with the Smith family 
and most conversant with all the Gold Book movements that there is no 
foundation for the statement that the original manuscript was written by a 
Mr. Spaulding of Ohio. . . . The book itself is without doubt a production 
of the Smith family aided by Oliver Cowdery, who was a schoolteacher on 
Stafford Street, an intimate of the Smith family and identified with the 
whole matter.” 


~ His (Harris’s) version of the discovery, as communicated to him 
by the Prophet Joseph is well remembered by several respectable 
citizens in Palmyra to whom he made early disclosures. It was in 
substance as follows: 


“The Prophet Joseph was directed by an angel where to find, by excava- 
tion at the place afterwards called Mormon Hill, the golden plates; and 
was compelled by the angel, much against his will, to be the interpreter 
of the sacred record they contained and published it to the world; that the 
records contained a record of the ancient inhabitants of this country ‘en- 
graved by Mormon, the son of Nephi’; that on top of the box containing the 
plates ‘a pair of large spectacles were found, the stones or glass set in which 
were opaque to all but the Prophet’; that these belonged to Mormon, the . 
engraver of the plates, and without them the plates could not be read. 
Harris assumed that himself and Cowdery were the chosen amanuenses, and 
that the prophet curtained from the world and them with his spectacles 





3 Millennial Star, as quoted in the Myth of Manuscript Found, pages 88, 89. 

¢ Kansas City Journal, June 5, 1881. See Church History, volume 4, page 362. 

5 veestory of- the Pioneer Settlement of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase and Morris Re- 
serve, embracing counties of Monroe, Ontario, Livingston, Yates, Steuben, and parts of 
Orleans, Genesee, and Wyoming, 1851, Rochester, New York, ; 
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read from the gold plates, what they had committed to paper. .. . Harris 
had never seen the plates.” ° A 


This account written by one very adverse to the whole move- 
ment gives Harris’s story so nearly in accord with all the versions 
of the principals, and vouching for its being Harris’s disclosure to 
early inhabitants before the translation of the book and before 
he (Harris) had ever seen the plates, seems peculiarly corrobora- 
tive, considering the length of time that had elapsed between 1827 
and 1851 (date of publication) and the tendency: of neighborhood 
tradition to increase in inaccuracy with age. 

Letters were infrequent events in the log cabins of pioneers of 
that day, but the Smith household though humble, was different in 
this respect. An ordinary letter cost either its sender, or recipient 
twenty-five cents postage, which could be prepaid, or collected at 
the other end, nevertheless Lucy Smith, who loved to write, kept in 
communication with her family back in Gilsum, New Hampshire, 
and with her eldest brother’s family in Michigan. Peculiarly enough 
one of these letters escaped the ravages of time, one written to her 
brother Solomon in Gilsum. On these yellowed bits of parchment, 
the carefully penned words of this pioneer mother, still remain, 
post-marked and dated—to give the lie to many a theory of the 
origin of that strange book. The letter to Solomon Mack under 
date of January 6, 1831, was written from Waterloo, and addressed 
to her brother and wife: 


“Dear Brother and Sister: . . . By searching the prophecies contained in 
the Old Testament we find it there prophesied that God will set his hand the 
second time to recover his people the house of Israel. He has now com- 
menced this work; He hath sent forth a revelation in these last days, and this 
revelation is called the Book of Mormon... . . Perhaps you will inquire 
how this revelation came forth. It has been hid up in the earth fourteen 
hundred years, and was placed there by Moroni, one of the Nephites; it 
was engraven upon plates which had the appearance of gold. . . . Joseph 
after repenting of his sins and humbling himself before God, was visited 
by an holy angel whose countenance was as lightning and whose garments 
were white above all whiteness who gave unto him commandments which 
inspired him from on high; and who gave unto him, by the means of which 
was before prepared, that he should translate this book.” ? 


Mother Lucy Smith also gives a very similar account in her book, 
Joseph Smith and His Progenitors, written in her last years, a very 
graphic and detailed account, though told in the garrulous manner 
of old age. 

Standing in the pulpit at Deloit, Iowa, in 1884, the last venerable 
representative of the family who witnessed the coming of the 


8 History of Pioneer Settlement, O. Turner, etc., pages 214. 215. 

7 From a letter given to Joseph F. Smith, of Salt Lake City, Utah, by Mrs. Candace 
Mack Barker, of Keene, N. H., granddaughter of Solomon Mack, also. in Scrapbook of 
Mormon Literature, published by Ben E. Rich, volume 1, pages 543-545. 
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“golden plates” into that lowly pioneer home in the forests of New 
York, William Smith told his plain, unvarnished story with the 
simplicity and fervor of an old man going back in memory to his 
youth. The scenes he called to mind had happened when he was 
just sixteen. They seemed plainer, he told his hearers, than things 
that happened two years before: 


“The time to receive the plates came at last. When Joseph received them, 
he came in and said: ‘Father, I have got the plates.’ All believed it was 
true, father, mother, brothers, and sisters. . . . Father knew his child was 
telling the truth. When the plates were brought in they were wrapped up 
in a tow frock. My father put them into a pillow case. Father said, ‘What, 
Joseph, can we not see them?’*® ‘No. I was disobedient the first time, but 
I intend to be faithful this time; for I was forbidden to show them until 
they are translated, but you can feel them.’ We handled them and could tell 
what they were. They were not quite as large as this Bible. Could tell 
whether they were round or square. Could raise the leaves this way (rais- 
ing a few leaves of the Bible before him.) One could easily tell that they 


were not a stone or even a block of wood. . . . They were much heavier than 
stone, and very much heavier than wood. ... I am a little too old a man 
to be telling stories. . . . I expect to stand before angels pu arch angels 


_and be judged for how I have told it.” ® 


Joseph Smith had removed to his father-in-law’s in Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, less than three months after he received the plates. 
Martin Harris had been overly enthusiastic; he had talked to many. 
Some of the family had been similarly indiscreet perhaps. Every- 
body in the vicinity had heard the story; buried gold of any sort 
meant fabulous wealth. The three months remaining in the year 
1827 were filled with hectic struggle to keep the plates hidden where 
they could not be stolen. All sorts of expedients were resorted to 
by the family. Once Emma took a long horseback ride to warn 
Joseph who was working some distance from home. It was appar- 
ent.that the plates could not be translated in peace and quiet at 
Palmyra, so a change was imperative. 

In February, 1828, Martin visited Joseph and took a carefully 
copied transcription of the characters to a professor in New York. 
Martin was still intent on proving to his neighbors in Palmyra 
that his confidence had not been misplaced. He asked Professor 
Anthon for a ‘‘certificate addressed to the people of Palmyra.” 


“Sometime in this month of February the aforementioned Mr. Martin 
Harris came to our place, got the characters which I had drawn off the 


8 Joseph’s sister, Catherine Salisbury, in a letter from Fountain Green, Illinois, March 
10, 1886, and published in the Hlders’ Journal, Chattanooga, Tennessee, volume 4, page 
60, says, ‘‘We had supposed that when he should bring them home, the whole family 
would be allowed to see them, but he said he was forbidden of the Lord. They could 
only be seen by those who were chosen to bear their testimony to the world’’ Saints’ 
Herald, volume 33, page 260. 

® Sermon by William Smith, Deloit, Iowa, June 8, 1834, as reported in the Saints’ 
Herald, volume 31, pages 643, 644. 
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plates, and started with them to the city of New York. For what took place 
relative to him and the characters, I refer to his own account of the circum- 
stances as he related them to me after his return, which was as follows: ‘I 
went to the city of New York and presented the characters which had been 
translated, with the translation thereof, to Professor Anthon, a gentleman 
celebrated for his literary attainments. Professor Anthon stated that the 
translation was correct, more so than any he had before seen translated from 
the Egyptian. I then showed him those which were not yet translated, and 
he said that they were Egyptian, Chaldaic, Assyriac, and Arabic, and he said 
that they were the true characters. He gave me a certificate certifying to 
the people of Palmyra that they were true characters, and that the transla-- 
tion of such of them as had been translated was also correct. I took the 
certificate and put it into my pocket, and was just leaving the house, when 
Mr. Anthon called me back, and asked me how the young man found out 
that there were gold plates in the place where he found them. I answered 
that an angel of God had revealed it unto him. 

“ “He then said to me, “Let me see that certificate.’ I accordingly took it 
out of my pocket and gave it to him, when he took it and tore it to pieces, 
saying that there was no such thing now as ministering of angels, and that if 
I would bring the plates to him, he would translate them. I informed him 
that part of the plates were sealed, and that I was forbidden to bring them. 
He replied, “I cannot read a sealed book.’ I left him and went to Doctor 
Mitchell, who sanctioned what Professor Anthon had said respecting both 
the characters and the translation.’ ’”’ * . 


Martin returned crestfallen, without his certificate, but still se- 
cure in his belief that he could yet convince his wife and friends of 
Joseph’s sincerity and the genuineness of what he had told them. 
He arranged his business in Palmyra, returned to Harmony, and 
acted as scribe for Joseph Smith from April 12 to June 14. The > 
work progressed very slowly, but Martin Harris was pleased as the 
pages mounted until he had written 116 pages of foolscap. He 
wanted to take it back to Palmyra and show it to just a few, a 
very few whom he desired so much to convince that he was not 
being ridiculous in his adherence to this strange work. But Joseph 
had been forbidden to let anyone see it. Harris pleaded. He would 
show it only to his wife, his brother, his mother and father, and his 
sister-in-law, and bring it right back. After all Joseph felt keenly 
he could have done nothing without Harris’s aid, and it seemed 
such a small thing to yield to him in this one particular that meant 
so much to the peace of the home of his great benefactor. Joseph 
wavered and yielded. True, he bound Martin Harris with a “sol- 
emn covenant” which Martin did not intend to break, but in his 
desire to convert others, the manuscript was lost and never recov- 
ered. | 

It was a time of darkness and discouragement to Joseph. The 
days passed and Harris did not return. He was censured by reve- 


10 Church History, volume 1, page 19. 
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lation for his disobedience. His wife became ill, almost died. His 
firstborn son died at birth and was laid to rest in the family burial 
lot. Watching by Emma’s bedside day and night, he pondered over 
the fate of the precious manuscript. He tried not to show his 
anxiety, but at length with that curious intuition women are said 
to possess, she sent him on a trip to his father’s, to find out what 
had become of Martin. Harris was duly contrite, but the manu- 
script was gone, irretrievably gone! The plates had temporarily 
disappeared, and with them went the gift to translate. At length, 
after humble repentance and forgiveness, the precious commission 
returned, and he was bidden to translate, but Emma was weak and 
frail from her long illness. Her father, a prosperous farmer, had 
become convinced during the production of the lost 166 pages of 
foolscap that his son-in-law was hopelessly lazy, or he would not 
sit in the house working over this foolish task, in the busiest time 
of the year on the farm. Joseph was trying to redeem himself with 
Isaac Hale by working long and arduous hours on the little place 
they were buying from Emma’s father. Upon him lay the heavy 
consciousness of duty undone, but he could not farm and do the 
work assigned him, too. Emma helped him as best she could in 
what time she could spare from her household duties. He dared 
not trust again to Martin’s vacillating hand. Months wore by, and 
then one daly in April, Joseph thought it was the 15th, Oliver says 
the 5th of April, 1829, the Palmyra school teacher appeared at the 
little farm house in Harmony. Some strange urging had forced 
Oliver to follow up the youth with the golden plates and find out the 
whole story. 

‘Oliver was more than satisfied with what he saw and heard. 
Several years later, he wrote: 


“Near the time of the setting of the sun, Sabbath evening, April 5, 1829, my 
natural eyes for the first time beheld Joseph Smith the Prophet. He then re- 
sided in Harmony, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. On Monday the 6th 
I assisted him in arranging some business of a temporal nature, and on Tues- 
day the 7th commenced to write the Book of Mormon. These were days never 
to be forgotten, to sit under the sound of a voice dictated by the inspiration 
of heaven, awakened the uttermost gratitude of this bosom! Day after day I 
eontinued, uninterrupted, to write from his mouth, as he translated, with the 
Urim and Thummim, or, as the Nephites would have said, ‘Interpreters,’ the 
history, or record, called ‘The Book of Mormon.’”” 


He immediately wrote his friend, David Whitmer, enthusiasti- 
cally of his reception and David told his family. They all had con- 
fidence.in Oliver Cowdery, the confidence of long acquaintance. 
Joseph was happy in what he considered another mark of God’s 


11 From a letter written W. W. Phelps, and dated Norton, Medina County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 7, 1834, and published in the Saints’ Messenger and Advocate, Kirtland, Ohio, 
October, 1834, (first number of that publication). 
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providence. Henceforth he was to be no more alone, but compan- 
ioned by a man young like himself, as divinely commissioned and 
converted to his share of the work, as Joseph was to his. There 
was but one growing cloud on the horizon. Isaac Hale was becom- 
ing more and more disgusted with his seemingly worthless son-in- 
law, for Joseph at the very time of spring planting wished to spend 
hour after hour closeted with this young school teacher, working 
upon a book, not only impractical, but perhaps even harmful to 
the peace of his family. Joseph, always sensitive to criticism, felt 
this growing antipathy. Oliver talked often of his friends, the 
Whitmers, of the peace and comfort of their fireside. Perhaps 
David had answered his letters with friendly confidence. One day 
Joseph told Oliver he had received directions to go to Fayette and 
continue his work there. Whitmer said: ' 


“Soon after (Cowdery went to Pennsylvania) I received another letter. 
from Cowdery telling me to come down to Pennsylvania, and bring him and 
Joseph to my father’s house, giving as a reason therefor that they had 
received a commandment from God to that effect.” ” ; 

“I did not know what to do, I was pressed with my work. I had some 
twenty acres to plow, so I concluded I would finish my plowing and then 
go. I got up one morning to go to work as usual and on going to the field 
found between five and seven acres of my ground had been plowed during 
the night. I didn’t know who did it, but it was done just as I would have 
done it myself, and the plow was left standing in the furrow. This enabled 
me to start sooner. When I arrived at Harmony, Joseph and Oliver were 
coming towards me, and met me some distance from the house. Oliver 
told him that Joseph had informed him when I started from home, where. 
I had stopped the first night, how I read the sign at the tavern, where I 
stopped the next night, etc., and that I would be there that day before din- 
ner, and this was why they had come out to meet me; all of which was 
exactly as Joseph had told Oliver, at which I was greatly astonished.” * 

“The next day after I got there, they packed up the plates, and we pro-. 
ceeded on our journey to my father’s house, where we arrived in due time, 
and the day after we commenced the translation of the plates.’ * 


The month of June, 1829, was one in which heaven came very 
near to earth for a little group of sincerely devoted ones, toiling 
away day after day in the “story and a. half log house” of the’ 
prosperous Whitmer family. There could have been no more beau- 
tiful location for this quiet farm that figures so tranquilly in the 
beginnings of the church, for the township of Fayette lay between. 
Lake Seneca and Lake Cayuga. Here those who were doing the 
work that seemed.so important to them, found peace and quiet. 
It was a month of miraculous happenings. Hardly a night fell on. 
the farm house, that someone did not have a new spiritual experi- 


12 Kansas City Journal, June 5, 1881. See Church History, volume 4, page 362. 
13 Millennial Star, volume 48, pages 35, 341, 420, etc. on : 
% Interview with David Whitmer, Kansas City Journal, J) une 5, 1881, ' 
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ence to relate, the restoration of the priesthood, the wonderful ex- 
perience of the ‘‘Three Witnesses to the Book of Mormon,”’ all the 
marvelous events leading up to the finding of the plates, Oliver 
Cowdery’s inspired call to go to Pennsylvania, David Whitmer and 
the plowing that was done in the dark of night time, how Joseph 
saw him in vision leave Falyette and make the two-day journey to 
Harmony. One evening the faithful mother of the family clasped 
her toil-knotted hands in her lap, quiet for once from her toil, and 
told how when she had gone to the barn that night to milk, she, 
too, had met the mysterious messenger and was shown the golden 
plates. 

At times all of the Whitmers, Emma Smith, Oliver Cowdery, and 
Martin Harris were present in the room (taking part in the humble 
prayer that preceded each session” of translating). They all agree 
that Oliver Cowdery wrote as dictated by Joseph Smith, who sat 
at the same table, and with eyes darkened and using the Urim and 
Thummim slowly enunciated the words that were to form the 
Book of Mormon. Before it was finished all knew the story that 
was written there. 


“In this important and interesting book the history of ancient America is 
unfolded, from its first settlement by a colony that came from the tower of 
Babel, at the confusion of languages to the beginning of the fifth century of 
the Christian era. We are informed by these records that America in ancient 
times has been inhabited by two distinct races of people. The first were called 
Jaredites, and came directly from the tower of Babel. The second race came 
directly from the city of Jerusalem, about six hundred years before Christ. 
They were principally Israelites of the descendants of Joseph. The Jaredites 
were destroyed about the time that the Israelites came from Jerusalem, who 
succeeded them in the inheritance of the country. The principal nations of the 
second race fell in battle towards the close of the fourth century. The re- 
mainder are the Indians now inhabiting this country. This book also tells us 
that our Savior made his appearance upon this continent after his resurrection, 
that he planted the gospel here in all its fullness, and richness, and power, and 
blessing, that they had apostles, prophets, teachers, and evangelists; the same 
order, the same priesthood, the same ordinances, gifts, powers, and blessings, 
as was enjoyed on the Eastern continent, that the people were cut off in con- 
sequence of their transgressions, that the last of the prophets who existed 
among them was commanded to write an abridgment of their prophecies, his- 
tory, etc., and hide it up in the earth, and that it should come forth and be 
united with the Bible for the accomplishment of the purposes of God in the 
last days.” ** 


Several of the Whitmer brothers, especially John and Christian, 
Martin Harris, and Emma Smith, assisted in writing for Joseph, 
but the great burden of the work fell upon Oliver Cowdery. ‘That 


% Chicago Tribune, of December 15, 1885 report of interview with David Whitmer, 
also Saints’ Herald, volume 33, page 12. 
** Times and Seasons, volume 1, pages 707, 708. 
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book is true,” he said in later years. “Sidney Rigdon did not write 
it. Mr. Spaulding did not write it. I wrote it myself as it fell 
from the lips of the Prophet.” 1” 

In the manuscript which has been preserved, all these various 
handwritings have been recognized. Alex. W. Doniphan was re- 
quested at one time to identify the handwriting in this old manu- 
script. He knew Cowdery well, and was acquainted with his pen- 
manship. On July 13, 1884, he wrote to Heman C. Smith: 

“Some eight years ago I was requested by some persons to accompany them 
to the residence of David Whitmer, senior in this village (Richmond, Mis- 
souri). When we arrived quite a volume of manuscript was lying on the 
center-table, and I was requested to state whether I recognized the hand- 
writing. I had not been told the purpose of our visit before. I began to turn 
over the pages. It was an old looking document, but in a good state of preser- 
vation, as if it had been well cared for. After sketching it over in various 
parts, I felt sure it was the handwriting of Oliver Cowdery, although I had 
not seen it for many years; and said that I believed it was his. In the further 
examination I found a few pages here and there in two other hands, and so 
pointed them out. Those present then asked Mr. Whitmer as to the various 
handwritings. He said that I was correct, the manuscript was almost entirely 
written by Cowdery. The other parts were written by Emma, wife of Joseph 
Smith, and Christian Whitmer, merely to relieve Cowdery when tired. I still 
believe the handwriting to be Cowdery’s.” * 


On the 11th day of June, 1829, the title page of the new book 
was deposited with R. R. Lansing, clerk of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in western New York. The book was still unfinished. 
In order to protect himself under the law, against such a loss as 
he had met the year before, he signed his own name as ‘author 
and proprietor” as provided by act of Congress. In order not to 
deceive anyone as to the nature of the book, he also put on the 
front page, a description of the work taken from the book itself, 
as Joseph Smith explained. 


THE BOOK OF MORMON 


An Account Written by the Hand of Mormon, Upon Plates 
Taken From the Plates of Nephi 


Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi; and 
also.of the Lamanites; written to the Lamanites, which are a remnant of the 
House of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile; written by way of command- 
ment, and also by the Spirit of Prophecy and of Revelation. Written, and 
sealed up, and hid up unto the Lord, that they might not be destroyed; to 
come forth by the gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof; 
sealed by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth in due 
time by the way of Gentile; the interpretation thereof by the gift of God. 


“1 Church History, volume 1, page 50. 
18 Church History, volume 4, page 451. 
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An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether also, which is a record of the 
people of Jared, which were scattered at the time the Lord confounded the 
language of the people when they were building a tower to get to heaven: 
which is to show unto the remnant of the House of Israel how great things the 
Lord hath done for their fathers; and that they may know the covenants of 
the Lord, that they are not cast off forever; and also to the convincing of the 
Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting himself 
unto all nations. And now if there be fault, it be the mistake of men; where- 
fore condemn not the things of God, that ye may be found spotless at the 
judgment seat of Christ. 


By Joseph Smith, Junior, 
Author and Proprietor. 


Palmyra: 
Printed by E. B. Grandin, for the Author, 1830. 


David Whitmer says the work of translating was finished about 
July, and that it was in process at his father’s for about a month.” 
Mr. John H. Gilbert, of Palmyra, New York, who claims to have 
set the type for the Book of Mormon, says, ‘“The manuscript was 
_ put in our hands in August, 1829, and all printed by March, 1830.*° 
Mr. Egbert Grandin in Palmyra agreed to print five thousand cop- 
ies for the sum of three thousand dollars. 

Oliver Cowdery continued his vigil over the manuscript to the 
end, taking only a few pages to the printer at a time, remaining 
with them, proofreading, and seeing that they were correct. In 
April, 1830, the book was sent forth into the world to fight its own 
battles. The young men instrumental in its publication sought 
diligently, it is true, to sell these copies, while they also preached 
the restoration of the gospel (for they felt it was not only neces- 
sary but right to reimburse Martin Harris as much as possible for 
the expense of their printing, which had involved him heavily) ,”* 
at the same time they felt no one who could not buy should be de- 
prived of a copy, and gave them away freely. 

More than a century has passed. The Book of Mormon has been 
printed in over a hundred editions, and in fifteen or more languages. 
It has made its own place in the sun, and has kept it. Carlyle 
has said: 


“IT will allow a thing to struggle for itself in this world, with any sword, 
or tongue, or implement it has, or can lay hold of. We will let it preach, and 
pamphleteer and fight, and to the uttermost bestir itself and do, beak and 


1% Interview with David Whitmer, Kansas City Journal, June 5, 1881. 

» Saints’ Herald, volume 28, page 166. . 

21 Martin Harris states that every penny he advanced for the publication of the 
Book of Mormon was repaid. 
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claw, whatsoever is in it; very sure that it will in the long run, conquer noth- 
ing which does not deserve to be conquered. What is better than itself, it 
cannot put away, but only what is worse. In this great duel Nature herself 
is umpire, and can do no wrong; the thing which is deepest rooted in nature, 
which we call truest, that thing and not the other will be found growing 
at last.” 


But who will believe such a ridiculous, such an incredulous, such 
a chimerical tale? Thousands upon thousands of people have be- 
lieved. And today, after more than a hundred years have passed, 
missionaries of the gospel restored are still handing this book to 
those who will hear, and telling them its story, as romantic as a 
fairy tale as unbelievable as a New Testament miracle. And today 
after more than a hundred years, men and women are reading it; 
praying over it, as did these young men of long ago, and coming 
forward to say with Oliver Cowdery: 

“The book is true.” 
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VIII.—The Book of Mormon Witnesses 


See in every Book of Mormon that has ever been printed 
one may read the testimony of eleven men who saw the gold 
plates’ from which it was printed. The names signed there include 
the names of almost every man over twenty connected with the 
giving to the world of that mysterious book. This privilege was 
limited necessarily to the several families who had part in the work. 
Joseph had intrusted his secret fully to no one except the members 
of his own family, the Whitmer family, and his two friends, Martin 
Harris and Oliver Cowdery. 


As, one day in that memorable month of June, 1829, he was 
working on the translation in the presence of those usually in the 
room and also Martin Harris, who frequently made the twenty- 
five-mile trip from his home in Palmyra to watch the progress of 
the work, they discovered that three special witnesses were to be 
chosen, who would eventually see not only the plates, but the angel 


? THE TESTIMONY OF THE THREE WITNESSES: 


Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, unto whom this work 
Shall come, that we, through the grace of God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
have seen the plates which contain this record, which is a record of the people of Nephi, 
and also of the Lamanites, their brethren, and also of the people of Jared, who came 
from the tower of which hath been spoken; and we also know that they have been 
translated by the gift and power of God, for his voice hath declared it unto us; where- 
fore we know of a surety, that the work is true. And we also testify that we have seen 
the engravings which are upon the plates; and they have been shewn unto us by the 
power of God, and not of man. And we declare with words of soberness, that an angel 
of God came down from heaven, and he brought and laid before our eyes, that we be- 
held and saw the plates, and the engravings thereon; and we know that it is by the 
grace of God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, that we beheld and bear record 
that these things are true; and it is marvelous in our eyes, nevertheless, the voice of 
the Lord commanded us that we should bear record of it; wherefore, to be obedient 
unto the commandments of God, we bear testimony of these things. And we know that 
if we are faithful in Christ, we shall rid our garments of the blood of all men, and be 
found spotless before the judgment seat of Christ, and shall dwell with him eternally in 
the heavens. And the honor be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
which is one God. Amen. 

Oliver Cowdery. 
David Whitmer. 
Martin Harris. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EIGHT WITNESSES: 


Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, unto whom this work 
shall come, that Joseph Smith, Jr., the translator of this work, has shewn unto us the 
plates of which hath been spoken, which have the appearance of gold; and as many of 
the leaves as the said Smith has translated, we did handle with our hands: and we also 
saw the engravings thereon, all of which has the appearance of ancient work, and of 
curious workmanship. And this we bear record with words of soberness, that the said 
Smith has shewn unto us, for we have seen and hefted, and know of a surety, that the 
said Smith has got the plates of which we have spoken. And we give our names unto 
the world, to witness unto the world that which we have seen; and we lie not, God 


bearing witness of it. 
Christian Whitmer. 
Jacob Whitmer. 
Peter Whitmer, Jr. 
John Whitmer. 
Hiram Page. 
Joseph Smith, Sr. 
Hyrum Smith. 
Samuel H. Smith. 
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who had first shown them to Joseph. Immediately Harris, Cow- 
dery, and David Whitmer began to importune him for the honor, 
and no others had so certainly earned the distinction. Joseph con- 
sented to place the matter before the Lord, and the four accord- 
ingly withdrew to the woods, which previously had been the sanc- 
tuary of the young prophet on more than one occasion. Here 
kneeling in the solitude of the forest, each man prayed in turn, that 
they might be blessed by the vision promised to “three others.” 
But as the last voice died out in the stillness of the forest, nothing 
happened. Joseph Smith prayed again, each of the others followed 
in turn. Again, the silence of the dim forest was their only answer. 


Slowly Martin Harris rose, the man to whom this vision would. 
have meant more than to all others, and told them he must be the 
cause of their disappointment, and offered to withdraw. When he 
had gone, and each man prayed again, in turn, Joseph tells us: 


“We... had not been many minutes engaged in prayer when presently 
we beheld a light above us in the air of exceeding brightness, and behold an 
angel stood before us; in his hands he held the plates which we had been 
praying for these to have a view of: he turned over the leaves one by one, 
so that we could see them, and discover the engravings thereon distinctly. 
He addressed himself to David Whitmer, and said, ‘David, blessed is the Lord, 
and he that keeps his commandments.’ When immediately afterwards, we 
heard a voice from out of the bright light above us, saying, ‘These plates have 
been revealed by the power of God, and they have been translated by the 
power of God; the translation of them which you have seen is correct, and I 
command you to bear record of what you now see and hear.’ ”’? 


More than once in the many interviews David Whitmer gave to 
the public he has described this scene even more minutely: 


“It was June, 1829, the latter part of the month .. . the angel showed us 
the plates. We not only saw the plates of the Book of Mormon, but also the 
brass plates, the plates of the book of Ether, the plates containing the records 
of the wickedness of the world and the secret combination of the world down 
to the time of their being engraved, and many other plates. The fact is, it 
was just as though Joseph, Oliver, and I were sitting just here on a log, when 
we were overshadowed by a light. It was not like the light of the sun, nor 
like that of a fire, but more glorious and beautiful. It extended away around 
us, I cannot tell how far, but in the midst of this light about as far off as he 
sits [pointing to John-C. Whitmer, sitting a few feet from him] there appeared 
as it were a table, with many records and plates upon it, besides the plates 
of the Book of Mormon, also the sword of Laban, the directors, and the in- 
terpreters. I saw them as plain as I see this bed [striking the bed beside him 
with his hand] and I heard the voice of the Lord just as distinctly as I ever 
heard anything in my life, declaring that the records of the Book of Mormon 
were translated by the gift and power of God. . . . Our testimony as recorded 


2 Times and Seasons, volume 8, page 898. 
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in the Book of Mormon is strictly and absolutely true, just as it is here 
written.” ° 


Six years later, in another interview he said: 


“In June, 1829, I saw the angel by the power of God. Joseph, Oliver, and 
I were alone, and a light from heaven shone round us, and solemnity pervaded 
our minds. The angel appeared in the light, as near as that young man 
(within five or six feet). Between us and the angel there appeared a table, 
and there lay upon it the Sword of Laban, the Ball of Directors, the Record 
and the Interpreters. The angel took the record and turned the leaves, and 
showed it to us by the power of God. . . . My testimony in the Book of Mor- 
mon is true; I can’t deviate from it.’ * 


Immediately after Joseph went in search of his friend Martin and 
found the old man in the woods praying alone, Joseph joined him, 
and the vision seen by Whitmer and Cowdery was repeated. 


Two or three days after this Joseph showed the plates to eight 
others, his father, Joseph, senior, his two brothers, Hyrum and 
Samuel Harrison Smith, David Whitmer’s four brothers, Christian, 
Peter, Jacob, and John, and brother-in-law, Hiram Page. 


From that day, Harris, Whitmer and Cowdery looked back upon 
that scene in the woods as the supreme hour of their lives; they 
felt that the sharing of that unusual privilege had bound them 
together with an insoluble tie, as Oliver Cowdery said six years 
later in his charge to newly ordained Twelve Apostles, ‘You are 
bound together as the three witnesses were; you, notwithstanding 
can part and meet, and meet and part again, until your heads are 
silvered over with age.” 

These men were not visionary in the ordinary sense.of the term. 
They were not given to seeing remarkable supernatural things. 
One of them, Oliver Cowdery, practiced law practically all his life. 
As years passed all three became estranged from Joseph Smith 
and the church he organized, and yet they all affirmed and re- 
affirmed their knowledge of the events that occurred at the begin- 
ning of his ministry and the principles they all once believed. Their 
paths separated far, but they held firm to their testimony. 


Oliver Cowdery went back to Ohio in 1838 and entered the prac- 
tice of law. He is said never to have spoken to his business asso- 
ciates of his connection with Joseph Smith, hiding his disappoint- 
ments in his own heart, but ten years later at a conference at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, touched by a spark of the old-time fire we 
hear him saying: 


3 Interview given by David Whitmer in a hotel in Richmond, Missouri, in the pres- 
ence of a number of witnesses on September 7, 1878. L. D. §. Biographical Ency- 
clopedia, ‘‘Whitmer, David.’ 

*Interview with ©. C. Briggs and R. Etzenhouser at Richmond, Missouri, April 26, 
1884. Saints’ Herald, volume 81, page 396. 
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“Friends and brethren, my name is Cowdery—Oliver Cowdery. In the 
early history of this church I stood identified with her, and one in her coun- 
cils. True it is that the gifts and callings of God are without repentance. 
Not because I was better than the rest of mankind was I called; but, to ful- 
fill the purposes of God, he called me td a high and holy calling. I wrote 
with my own pen, the entire Book of Mormon (save a few pages), as it fell 
from the lips of the Prophet Joseph Smith, as he translated it by the gift 
and power of God, by the means of the Urim and Thumminm, or, as it is called 
by that book, ‘holy interpreters.’ I beheld with my eyes and handled with 
my hands the gold plates from which it was translated. I also saw with my 
eyes and handled with my hands the ‘holy interpreters.’ That book is true. 
Sidney Rigdon did not write it. Mr. Spaulding did not write it. I wrote it 
myself as it fell from the lips of the Prophet.’ ° 


On the 31st of March, 1850, at the home of his old friend David 
Whitmer, now for many years his brother-in-law (for Oliver had 
married the youngest of the Whitmers, Elizabeth Ann), Oliver 
Cowdery died. His last words were, “Brother David, be true to 
your testimony to the Book of Mormon.” ¢ 


Martin Harris, still a prosperous farmer, resided on a farm near 
Kirtland for many years. Finally in 1870 he joined members of 
his own family in Utah and died there July 10, 1875, a very old 
man. His son says his last words concerned the Book of Mormon. 
He had previously testified many times, “The angel did show me 
the plates containing the Book of Mormon.” ’ 


David Whitmer, the young man to whom the angel addressed 
himself in 1829 in the Fayette woods lived on for many years, the 
last remaining witness to the Book of Mormon. He resided in the 
same town, Richmond, Missouri, for about half a century “one of 
the most remarkable men ever connected with the history of Ray 
County,” ® ‘no man ever lived who had more friends and fewer 
enemies. Honest, conscientious, upright in all his dealings, just 
in his estimate of men, and open, manly, and frank in his treat- 
ment of all, he made lasting friends who loved him to the end.” ® 
He gave many interviews and wrote many letters. It would take a 
book to hold them all. When E. C. Brand visited him on the 8th 
of February, 1875, David Whitmer, then a white-haired old man, 
told him he would rather suffer death than deny his testimony. 
“I did see the angel of God” he said “and was commanded to testify 
concerning these things, and eae are true.” ?° A month later he 
wrote to Mark H. Forscutt: . eae Gada . 


5 Myth of Manuscript Found, by George Reynolds, pages 79, 80. 

8 David Whitmer’s Address to All Believers in Christ , page 8. 

7™“The Ogden Junction,’’ quoted in Saints’ Herald, volume 22, page 642. 
8’ Richmond Democrat, February 2, 1888. 


® Ibid. 
; ss mere H. Forscutt’s scrapbook, page 18. Heman C. Smith collection. Original pasted 
in book. 
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“Richmond, Missouri, March 2d, 1875. 
“Mr. Mark H. Forscutt 


“Dear Sir: 


“My testimony to the world is written concerning the Book of Mormon, and 
it is the same I gave at first and it is the same as shall stand to my latest 
hour in life, linger with me in death and shine as gospel truth beyond the 
limits of life, among the tribunals of heaven, and [that] the nations of the 
earth will have known too late the divine truth written on the pages of that 
book is the only sorrow of this servant of the Almighty Father. 

“David Whitmer.” * 


An editorial in the Chicago Times, December 15, 1885, asks: 


“Do people in general want to know the truth about Joseph Smith? ... 
Apparently they do not. ... At last accounts, David Whitmer, the last of 
the original testifiers of the existence of the golden plates from which the 
Book of Mormon was translated, was approaching death at his home in Rich- 
mond, Missouri. He went to that state over forty years ago. ... His neigh- 
bors of every sort of political and religious predelictions unite in giving him 
an exceedingly high character for honesty, truthfulness and courage. No man, 
it is said, ever doubted his word in regard to any ordinary matter. Why 
should not the testimony of a man so truthful, so honest, so courageous, be 
accepted in relation to the golden plates and the character of the man who 
professed to find them?” ”? 


Whitmer did not die at 'that time, but as his few remaining years 
passed, and he knew he had not long to live, he wrote the inscrip- 
tion'® to be placed on his tombstone, which he designed to be an 
everlasting memorial, of what he had loved to declare upon earth. 
He died at Richmond, February 2, 1888, reaffirming his life-long 
testimony with almost his dying breath. 

Over half a century before, he had heard an angel speak. He 
had never forgotten those words: “David, blessed is the Lord and 
he that keeps his commandments.” No other words on earth had 
ever sounded so sweet to him. He asked that his funeral sermon 
be preached from Revelation 22, “Blessed are they that do His 
commandments that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city. i 





u Ibid., pages 16, 17. 
fe Chicago Sunday Times for December 15, 1885, republished in Saints’? Herald, volume 
page 
13 ‘“The record of the Jews, and the record of the Nephites are one. Truth is eternal.’ 
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IX.—Organizing the Church 


fh ie TRANSLATION and publication of the Book of Mormon, al- 
though looked upon as a sacred responsibility by Joseph Smith 
and those who helped him, was by no means the most important 
task that awaited the young prophet. From the very hour of his 
first vision he had continued to receive what he looked upon as 
divine direction. There had been for several years confusion and 
strife in the religious world. There was a definite move to abolish 
creeds and return to the old paths. Joseph Smith as a youth said 
an angel had told him the creeds of men were an abomination,‘ the 
reformers had said that and more; the angel had said a marvelous 
work was about to come forth in the world; the reformers had pre- 
dicted that for a generation or more. All through the United States 
reformers were slowly formulating compromises with departures 
from their mother churches. An unlettered farm boy comes for- 
ward to say that not reform but restoration was the thing needed; 
that the gospel was once again to be restored in its completeness 
from God himself the author of the plan of salvation. Reformers 
were struggling over who had the power to ordain, to baptize, to 
preach the gospel; this daring country lad told them the authority 
to minister in the things of God must be restored from heaven it- 
self by those who held the keys of divine authority; that no one 
must take this honor upon himself, unless he was called of God as 
was Aaron. 

The translation of the Book of Mormon he said was but a mani- 
festation of the power of God to communicate his mind and will 
to the sons of men as he had done in ancient times. Even in the 
days at Harmony when two young men, mere boys in point of years, 
were struggling against odds with a gigantic task, they were not 
lacking in assurance, for to Joseph Smith his projects were crys- 
tal clear. In the midst of confusion, he spoke authoritatively. 

Oliver Cowdery was no less eager. He said: 


“No men in their sober senses could translate and write the directions given 
to the Nephites, from the mouth of the Savior, of the precise manner in which 
men should build up His church, . . . without desiring a privilege of showing 
a willingness of the heart by being buried in the liquid grave, to answer ‘a 
good conscience by the resurrection of Jesus Christ’... We only waited for the 
commandment to be given, ‘arise and be baptized.’ ” ” 


1 Perhaps no other statement of Joseph Smith’s has received more bitter criticism than 
this. Students of religious thought of that day have no difficulty in understanding it. 
Creeds and confessions of faith, were they to be retained or was the religious world to 
go back to the Bible for inspiration? That was the burning religious question of his 
time. That was undoubtedly one of the questions upon which Joseph Smith sought 
divine answer. 

2Letter of Oliver Cowdery to W. W. Phelps, dated Norton, Medina County, Ohio, 
Sabbath evening, September 7, 1834, published in Saints’ Messenger and Advocate, Octo- 
ber, 1834. [Volume 1, pages 15, 16.] 
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There in the woods on the Susquehanna River that was their 
temple, these two young men visioned a great organization that 
would be nothing less than a restoration of the original Christian 
church. They had no money; they had no education, or very little 
at most; they had not even the humblest country church in which 
to tell their story, but they had faith in their mission, and the 
moral and physical courage to carry out what they believed their 
divinely appointed duty. There was no timidity, no vacillation. 
They were ready to speak out regardless of scoffers, of false wit- 
nesses, of difficulties, or depression. There was nothing that could 
turn them aside from what they saw as a divinely appointed objec- 
tive. What better preparation could a man have for a pioneer of 
any movement? | 

Joseph Smith tells the story: 


“We still continued the work of translation, when in the ensuing month 
[May, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine] we on a certain day went into the 
woods to pray and inquire of the Lord respecting baptism for the remission of 
sins, as we found mentioned in the translation of the plates. While we were 
thus employed praying, and calling upon the Lord, a messenger from heaven 
descended in a cloud of light, and having laid his hands upon us, he ordained 
us, saying unto us, ‘Upon you my fellow servants, in the name of Messiah, 
I confer the priesthood of Aaron, which holds the keys of the ministering of 
angels, and of the gospel of repentance, and of baptism by immersion, for the 
remission of sins; and this shall never be taken again from the earth until the 
sons of Levi do offer again an offering unto the Lord in righteousness.’ He 
said this Aaronic priesthood had not the power of laying on of hands for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, but that this should be conferred on us hereafter; and 
he commanded us to go and be baptized, and gave us directions that I should 
baptize Oliver Cowdery, and afterwards that he should baptize me. 

“Accordingly we went and were baptized. I baptized him first, and after- 
wards he baptized me, after which I laid my hands upon his head and ordained 
him to the Aaronic priesthood, and afterwards he laid his hands on me, and 
ordained me to the same priesthood, for so we were commanded. 

“The messenger who visited us on this occasion, and conferred this priest- 
hood upon us, said that his name was John, the same that is called John the 
Baptist, in the New Testament, and that he acted under the direction of Peter, 
James and John, who held the keys of the priesthood of Melchisedec which 
priesthood he said should in due time be conferred on us—and that I should 
be called the first elder, and he the second. It was on the fifteenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, that we were baptized, and ordained 
under the hand of the messenger. . 

“Immediately upon our coming up out of the water, after we had been bap- 
tized, we experienced great and glorious blessings from our Heavenly Father. 
No sooner had I baptized Oliver Cowdery than the Holy Ghost fell upon him 
and he stood up and prophesied many things which should shortly come to 
pass: And again so soon as I had been baptized by him, I also had the spirit 
of prophecy, when, standing up, I prophesied concerning the rise of the church, 
and many other things connected with the church, and this generation of the 
children of men. We were filled with the Holy Ghost, and rejoiced in the God 
of our salvation. 
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“Our minds being now enlightened, we began to have the Scriptures laid 
open to our understandings, and the true meaning of their more mysterious 
passages revealed unto us, in a manner which we never could attain to previ- 
ously, nor ever before thought of.’’* 


Oliver Cowdery’s ecstatic account shows the effect of a positive 
declaration upon a mind which had tasted of the uncertainties of 
the religious controversies of the time—a positive declaration that 
to Oliver was a revelation from the very courts of glory itself: 


“The Lord, who is rich in mercy, and ever willing to answer the consistent 
prayer of the humble, after we had called upon him in a fervent manner, 
aside from the abodes of men, condescended to manifest to us his will. Ona 
sudden, as from the midst of eternity, the voice of the Redeemer spake peace 
to us, while the vail was parted, and the angel of God came down clothed with 
glory and delivered the anxiously looked for message, and the keys of the 
- gospel of repentance! What joy! what wonder! what amazement! While the 
world was racked and distracted—while millions were groping as the blind for 
the wall, and while all men were resting upon uncertainty, as a general mass, 
our eyes beheld—our ears heard. As in the ‘blaze of day’; yes, more—above 
the glitter of the May sunbeam, which then shed its brilliancy over the face 
of nature! Then his voice, though mild, pierced to the center, and his words 
‘I am thy fellow servant’ dispelled every fear. We listened—we gazed—we 
admired! *’Twas the voice of an angel from glory—’twas a message from the 
Most High! And as we heard we rejoiced, while his love enkindled upon our 
souls and we were rapt in the vision of the Almighty! Where was room for 
doubt? Nowhere; uncertainty had fled, doubt had sunk, no more to rise while 
fiction and deception had fled forever! 

“But, dear brother, think, further think for a moment, what joy filled our 
hearts and with what surprise we must have bowed (for who would not have 
bowed the knee for such a blessing?) when we received under his hand the 
holy priesthood as he said, ‘Upon you my fellow servants, in the name of Mes- 
siah, I confer this priesthood, and this authority which shall remain upon 
earth, that the sons of Levi may yet offer an offering unto the Lord in right- 
eousness.’ 

“I shall not attempt to paint to you the feelings of this heart, nor the 
majestic beauty and glory which surrounded us on this occasion; but you will 
believe me when I say, that earth, nor men, with the eloquence of time, can- 
not begin to clothe language in as interesting and sublime a manner as this 
holy personage. No; nor has this earth power to give the joy, to bestow the 
peace, or comprehend the wisdom which was contained in each sentence as 
they were delivered by the power of the Holy Spirit! Man may deceive his 
fellow man, deception may follow deception, and the children of the wicked 
one may have the power to seduce the foolish and untaught, till naught but 
fiction feeds the many, and the fruit of falsehood carries in its current the 
giddy to the grave; but one touch with the finger of his love, yes, one ray of 
glory from the upper world, or one word from the mouth of the Savior, from 
the bosom of eternity, strikes it all into insignificance, and blots it forever 
from the mind! The assurance that we were in the presence of an angel; the 
certainty that we heard the voice of Jesus, and the truth unsullied as it flowed 


3 Times and Seasons, volume 3, pages 865, 866. 
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from a pure personage, dictated by the will of God, is to me, past description, 
and I shall ever look upon this expression of the Savior’s goodness with won- 
der and thanksgiving while I am permitted to tarry, and in those mansions 
where perfection dwells and sin never comes, I hope to adore in that day which 
shall never cease!” * 


After a few days they began “to reason out of the Scriptures” 
and inform their friends ‘what the Lord was about to do for the 
children of men.” Some were baptized, among them Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, a younger brother of Joseph’s, who visited them in 


Harmony. | 
Joseph Smith, now removed to Fayette, New York, wrote: 


“Meanwhile, we continued to translate at intervals, when not necessitated to 
attend to the numerous enquirers, that had now begun to visit us; some for 
the sake of finding the truth, others for the purpose of putting hard ques- 
tions, and trying to confound us. Among the latter class were several learned 
priests who generally came for the purpose of disputation: however, the Lord 
continued to pour out his Holy Spirit, and as often as we had need, he gave us 
that moment what to say; so that unlearned and inexperienced in religious 
controversies, yet were we able to confound those learned Rabbis of the day, 
whilst at the same time, we were able to convince the honest in heart, that we 
had obtained (through the mercy of God) to the true and everlasting gospel 
of Jesus Christ, so that almost daily we administered the ordinance of baptism 
for the remission of sins, to such as believed. We now became anxious to 
have that promise realized to us, which the angel that conferred upon us the 
Aaronic priesthood had given us; viz, that provided we continued faithful we 
should also have the Melchisedec priesthood, which holds the authority of the 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. We had for some time 
made this matter a subject of humble prayer, and at length we got together 
in the chamber of Mr. Whitmer’s house in order more particularly to seek of 
the Lord what we now so earnestly desired; and here to our unspeakable sat- 
isfaction did we realize the truth of the Savior’s promise; ‘Ask, and you shall 
receive, seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you’; for 
we had not long been engaged in solemn and fervent prayer, when the word 
_ of the Lord came unto us in the chamber, commanding us that I should ordain 

Oliver Cowdery to be an elder in the Church of Jesus Christ, and that he also 
should ordain me to the same office, and then to ordain others as it should be 
made known unto us, from time to time. We were, however, commanded to 
defer our ordination until such times as it should be practicable to have our 
brethren, who had been and who should be baptized, assembled together, when 
we must have their sanction to our thus proceeding to ordain each other, and 
have them decide by vote whether they were willing to accept us as their 
spiritual teachers, or not, when also we were commanded to bless bread and 
break it with them, and to take wine, bless it and drink with them, afterward 
proceed to ordain each other according to commandment, then call out such 
men as the Spirit should dictate, and ordain them, and then attend to the 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost upon all those whom we had 
previously baptized; doing all things in the name of the Lord.’’® 


* Messenger and Advocate, volume 1, pages 15, 16. See Church History, volume 1, 
pages 37, 38, 39. 
5 Times and Seasons, volume 3, page 915. 
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Oliver Cowdery later says, “I was also present with Joseph 
when the higher or Melchisedec priesthood was conferred by the 
holy angel from on high. This priesthood was then conferred on 
each other, by the will and commandment of God.”* In one of 
the revelations received by Joseph Smith occurs the statement, 
“Peter, James, and John, whom I have sent unto you, by whom 
I have ordained you and confirmed you to be apostles and especial 
witnesses of my name,’”’ and in a letter to the church written 
September 6, 1842, Joseph Smith refers to the “voice of Peter, 
James, and John in the wilderness between Harmony, Susque- 
hanna County, and Colesvile, Broone County, on the Susque- 
hanna River, declaring themselves as possessing the keys of the 
kingdom, and of the dispensation of the fullness of time.” *® But 
by some chance, details of this experience have not been left to us. 


“In this manner did the Lord continue to give us instruction from time to 
time, concerning the duties which now devolved upon us, and among other 
things of the kind, we obtained of him the following, by the Spirit of prophecy 
and revelation; which not only gave us much information, but also pointed out 
to us the precise day upon which, according to his will and commandment, we 
should proceed to organize his church once again upon the earth.” (See Doc- 
trine and Covenants 17.) 


All through the winter of 1829-30, the preparations for organi- 
zation. continued. ‘‘Whilst the Book of Mormon was in the hands 
of the printer, we still continued to bear testimony and give in- 
formation, as far as we had opportunity; and also made known to 
our brethren that we had received a commandment to organize 
the church, and accordingly we met together for that purpose, at 
the house of the above mentioned Mr. Whitmer (being six in num- 

ber) on Tuesday, the sixth day of April, A. D., one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty’— 


“Having opened the meeting by solemn prayer to our Heavenly Father we 
proceeded (according to previous commandment) to call on our brethren to 
know whether they accepted us as their teachers, in the things of the kingdom 
of God and whether they were satisfied that we should proceed and be organ- 
ized as a church according to said commandment which we had received. To 
these they consented by a unanimous vote. I then laid my hands upon Oliver 
Cowdery and ordained him an elder of the ‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints,’ after which he ordained me also to the office of an elder of said 
church. We then took bread, blessed it and brake it with them, also wine, 
blessed it and drank it with them. We then laid our hands on each individual 
member of the church present that they might receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and be confirmed members of the Church of Christ. The Holy Ghost 
was poured out upon us to a very great degree. Some prophesied, whilst we 
all praised the Lord and rejoiced exceedingly.” ° 


® Myth of Manuscripts Found, by George Reynolds, page 8. 
7 Doctrine and Covenants 26: 3. 
8 Times and Seasons, volume 8, page 936. 
® Ibid., pages 944, 945. 
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The newly ordained ministers began from that time forth to 
spread the gospel throughout the neighborhood where they lived. 
Many believed. 


“In 1830,” says E. Douglas Branch, ‘‘the Book of Mormon was 
published. Its philosophy of history exacted no more credulity 
than the cosmognomy of Genesis; its faith was the old-time re- 
ligion brought up-to-date without being modernized.” *° 

Preaching services were held around Manchester and Palmyra, 
at Fayette™ and at Colesville in Broome County, where the entire 
family of Joseph Knight and others had very early aligned them- 
selves definitely with the new movement. Knight was the genial 
miller, so often a guest in the Smith home in Palmyra, as he trav- 
eled through the neighborhood contracting wheat for his mill. He 
had already: given the young prophet substantial pecuniary aid 
while he was working on the translation. 

The first conference was held at Fayette on the first of June with 
thirty members of the church present and many others. A glorious 
time was reported by all, although the services partook too much 
of the ecstatic scenes that had marked the great revival. The 
“meeting” was in the Whitmer home, and as was common in pio- 
neer times, in order to accommodate a large family, beds were a 
part of every living room furniture, and “some were so overcome 
that we had to lay them on beds, or other convenient places.” }* To 
the participants in meetings like these one hundred years ago such 
manifestations'® were neither strange nor unexpected, but some- 
thing which accompanied all religious gatherings of any pretension 
to spirituality. In the new church they were generally discouraged, 
and eventually disappeared altogether. 

Members soon began to be added to their number in what seemed 
almost miraculous ways. After translating the Book of Mormon, 
Joseph, Oliver, his father and brother Hyrum were preaching near 
Auburn, New York, when they were pleased to see the face of an 
old-time friend, Ezra Thayre, who had been a bridge, dam, and 
mill builder in and around Palmyra, and had many times employed 
Father Smith and his sons, including Joseph. It was Sunday. 


“He said that on reaching the double log house where the meeting was held, 
he pressed his way through the congregation and took his seat immediately in 
front of these new preachers, listened to the broken remarks by the three 


10 Westward, by E. Douglas Branch, page 411. 

tt Preaching services were held in 1830 and 1831 in (1) Peter Whitmer’s house, (2) at 
‘“‘Whitmer School,’’ in District No. 17, Fayette (northeast from Whitmer’s, near Martin 
Miller’s and the Junction of Military lots 3, 4, and 13). This school district was an- 
nulled in 1841, and the schoolhouse moved. (3) Schoolhouse in District No. 15 (now No. 
7) aH eality, known as the beach. History Sketch of Fayette, by Diedrich Villers, 
page 48. 

122 Times and Seasons, volume 4, page 23. 

18 (While often objectionable, such a state may be divine in origin, as in the case of 
the trance of Peter, Acts 10: 10; 11:5; of Paul, Ibid., 22: 7, of or Paul’s conversion and 
in other cases in the Bible.) 
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others, and then Joseph taking the Book of Mormon in his hand, proceeded in 
his unlearned manner, to tell the history of its coming forth, and explained 
how he had received the golden plates at the hands of the angel, and how he 
had translated the book by the gift of God, with other marvelous matters con- 
nected with its coming forth, and Thayre said that immediately upon Joseph 
beginning these statements a new and heavenly power fell upon him filling his 
entire being with unspeakable assurance of the truth of the statements, melt- 
ing him to tears. When Joseph concluded his recital, he said he eagerly 
streched forth his hand and said, ‘Let me have that book.’ It was handed 
to him and Brother Thayre kept it, esteeming it a heavenly treasure indeed.” * 


Sometime in the month of August a young man of twenty-three 
sold all his earthly possessions (though they happened to be few) 
to get enough money to go back to his home place and preach the 
gospel, upon which he believed he had found new light. 

Parley P. Pratt, third son of Jared and Charity Pratt, was born 
April 12, 1807, in Burlington, Otsego County. He worked at farm- 
ing in various places, until 1826, when at the ripe age of 19, he 
came to the conclusion ‘‘to bid farewell to the civilized world— 
where I had met with little else but disappointment, sorrow and 
unrewarded toil . . . and spend the remainder of my days in the 
solitudes of the great west.”” The spot chosen was thirty miles west 
of Cleveland, Ohio, where he had built a cabin in the woods and 
made-one trip back ‘‘to the civilized world’ for a boyhood sweet- 
heart, Thankful Halsey. He had never heard of Joseph Smith or 
the Book of Mormon, but in this western home had come in con- 
tact “with a kind of reformed Baptist’ by the name of Sidney 
Rigdon. He was astonished to find Rigdon preached ‘‘repentance 
toward God, and baptism for remission of sins, with the promise 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost to all who would come forward, with 
all their hearts and obey this doctrine!” 1* This young man’s name 
was Parley P. Pratt, and since he felt ‘“‘swallowed up in these things 

. constrained to devote his time to enlightening his fellow men 
on these important truths, and warning them to prepare for the 
coming of the Lord’ he was on his way back to Columbia County, 
New York, with his young wife, Thankful, and all the money his 
earthly possessions would bring. 

The young missionary made his way to Cleveland, thirty miles, 
then took a schooner for Buffalo, and the captain being short of 
hands permitted him to work his way, which proved to be a very 
good thing, for when he attempted to engage passage on the new 
Brie Canal to Albany, he found it took not only all their money, but 
some of their clothing as well to pay their way. Fortunately that 
included board. The packets furnishing board, however, were large 
and fine and could cover one hundred and fifty miles in a week! 


144 Memoirs of William W. Blair, pages 39, 40. 
a ee of Parley P. Pratt, Chicago, 1888, page 31. 
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There was a tiny cabin in front with five or six bunks for the 
crew. Next a small room used by women for washing and for 
dressing, then the women’s cabin where ladies could retire and 
where all women slept at night. In the center was a large, general 
compartment which might be forty-five feet long, which was used 
as a general assembly room. Bunks were suspended on iron brack- 
ets, the ends of which on one side were pushed into the wall and 
the other ends hung by ropes from the ceiling. Such shelves were 
six by three and a half feet, arranged in tiers three feet apart. 
When all bunks were filled, surplus men slept on the floor. A small 
mattress and filthy blankets completed the equipment. These bed- 
clothes were rolled in a corner of the room during the day and 
seldom washed. During the day all the passengers read, talked, 
sewed, played games, and dozed in this room. Small parcels were 
stored here. Large ones on the deck. Meals were served on planks 
supported by wooden trestles. Back of this room were the kitchen 
and the inevitable bar. The cook was also the bartender and 
worked both day and night. The rest of the crew consisted of a 
captain, two steersmen and two drivers, who alternated each other 
in six-hour shifts. Sometimes the men would get a little exercise 
by walking along the tow path with the driver. 


No wonder the tedious routine of the boat became irksome to 
young Pratt, and he finally announced to his young wife that he 
would like to leave the boat, though his passage was paid, and 
preach a while to some friends in Wayne County. He had two 
uncles in that county, where he had visited some years before and 
made friends. Leaving his wife to get the benefit of the luxurious 
passage on the canal packet, he left the boat at Newark about 
daybreak one morning and walked ten miles to the home of a 
friend by the name of Wells. As was the custom of itinerant 
preachers of the day, he lost no time, but proposed a meeting that 
night. 


He and Wells set out to collect a crowd, or at least announce 
their meeting, and church services of any kind were largely at- 
tended in those days. Among others they visited an old Baptist 
deacon by the name of Hamlin. After hearing of the appointment 
for the evening, he told his visitors of a ‘book, a strange book, a 
very strange book’ in his possession, which had just been pub- 
lished. After listening to the circumstances of its translation and 
publication, young Pratt had a curiosity to obtain one, and was told 
by the old man that although he would not like to part with his 
copy, he would be pleased to permit him to read it at his house, if 
he could call there. Early the next morning after filling his ap- 
pointment the night before, Pratt went to Hamlin’s and read the 
entire day, but failed to finish the book. His mind was now made 


up to visit Palmyra and see for himself. For as he read, “‘the 
8. of C2 
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Spirit of the Lord was upon me, and I knew and comprehended that 
the book was true, as plainly and manifestly as a man compre- 
hends and knows that he exists.” 7 

He walked the thirty miles to Palmyra, inquired for Joseph 
Smith, and was told that he lived two or three miles from the 
village. As he approached the neighborhood of the place near 
the close of the day he overtook a young man a few years older 
than himself driving some cows, and asked him about Joseph 
Smith. He was informed that Joseph now lived in Pennsylvania, 
but pointed out the home of his father, and introduced himself as - 
Joseph’s brother, Hyrum. Pratt informed him of his new-found 
interest in the Book of Mormon and was invited to Hyrum’s home, 
where they spent most of the night in conversation. Early in the 
morning Pratt felt he must hasten back to fill another appointment 
that evening. On leaving Hyrum presented him with a copy of the 
Book of Mormon. 

When the young minister had traveled long enough to require 
a rest, he sat down by the roadside, found the place where he had 
left off reading at Hamlin’s, and was soon absorbed in the account 
of the personal ministry of Christ upon this continent. He con- 
tinued on his journey when he had finished that part of the book, 
and kept his appointment to preach that night and the next. The 
people begged him to continue, but he no longer felt satisfied with 
his authority to preach. The next morning found him walking 
back the thirty miles to the home of Hyrum Smith to demand bap- 
tism. For some reason Hyrum did not comply, but after one night’s 
rest, they both started to walk to Fayette, a distance of twenty-five 
miles. During the long walk Pratt heard anew of the strange hap- 
penings attending the ‘‘angel message.” 3 

It was evening when they arrived at Whitmer’s which had now 
assumed something of the properties of a hospitable inn. He was 
made welcome and on the next day (the first day of the second 
conference of the church) was baptized by the hand of Oliver Cow- 
dery in beautiful Lake Seneca. That night at the evening meeting 
he was confirmed and ordained an elder, and continued on his way 
to his people in Columbia County. 

Such conversions were so frequent that the recital of all that 
have been preserved in history would be impossible. Pratt says 
that at the time of his baptism there were three branches, Man- 
chester, Fayette, and Colesville, and about fifty members. By the 
month of October he had returned to Manchester and was preach- 
ing with Joseph Smith in the Smith home, to two large rooms full 
of the Smith neighbors. This was his first meeting with Joseph, 
who apprised him of the news that he was one of the men chosen 
to undertake the first long mission of the church. | 


17 Autobiography of Parley Parker Pratt, page 38. 
S. of C.—3 
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X.—The First Great Mission of the Church 


Se before the September conference, a division appeared for 
the first time among the members of the church, and threatened 
serious trouble. In a world where men’s opinions differ, these 
things must come soon or late. This controversy, arising over the 
finding of a stone by Hiram Page, young husband of Catherine 
Whitmer, through which he, too, was giving “revelations” to guide 
the church, found the Whitmer family naturally sympathetic, and 
also Oliver Cowdery. Joseph Smith faced the difficult problem of 
correcting this error, which carried to its ultimate conclusion, might 
wreck the young organization, and at the same time of maintaining 
at high level the faith and zeal of these loyal friends and brethren 
who had so stoutly defended him through the trying months just 
past. Again, the young man sought his altar in the woods, and 
came before the people with a masterly solution, a new project that 
dwarfed in significance the threatened division among them. He 
proposed a missionary trip to the very borders of the civilized 
world, with its object the conversion of the Indians, or the Laman- 
ites as the church now called them (for they were so known in the 
Book of Mormon). All differences of opinion were soon dropped in 
the excitement of preparation for the first great mission of the 
church, that promised hazards enough to test the mettle of the 
most courageous. 

From the time the Puritans landed in New England the conver- 
sion of the Indian had been a project dear to the heart of pious New 
Englanders, and to those who had accepted the Book of Mormon 
that ambition now shone with new luster. For they were going to 
offer to the Indian, the book of books, the record of his forefathers. 
Those chosen for this work were Parley P. Pratt, Oliver Cowdery, 
Peter Whitmer, and Ziba Peterson. The call came in October, and 
before the month passed they were on their way. Pratt’s young 
wife, Thankful, was to spend the winter with the Whitmers, where 
there seemed to be always room for one more. The other young 
men were unmarried. The young men left Fayette on foot and 
made their way to Buffalo. The autumn weather was beautiful, 
and they were used to much walking. Many travelers went on foot 
in those days. Near the town of Buffalo they had their first experi- 
ence in meeting the “Lamanites,” the Catteraugas tribe near Buf- 
falo. They stayed only part of the day, as they had some difficulty 
in making themselves understood, but they were treated well and 
left two copies of the Book of Mormon with those of the tribe who 
could read English. 

Two hundred miles now lay between Pratt and his most longed- 
for objective, to meet and win the orator of the Western Reserve, 
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Sidney Rigdon, to the new faith. Rigdon was known far and near 
for his eloquence and personal magnetism. He could chain the 
imagination of the most prosaic listener, and draw him to a cause 
in a way no other minister Pratt had ever met could do. Thus in 
his eagerness Rigdon’s house was the first one entered in Mentor: 


“After the usual salutations, (they) presented him with the Book of Mor- 
mon stating that it was a revelation from God. This being the first time he 
had ever heard of or seen the Book of Mormon, he felt very much prejudiced 
at the assertion, and replied that ‘he had one Bible, which he believed was a 
revelation from God, and with which he pretended to have some acquaintance; 
but with respect to the book they had presented him, he must say that he had 
considerable doubt.’ Upon which they expressed a desire to investigate the 
subject, and argue the matter; but he replied, ‘No, young gentlemen, you 
must not argue with me on the subject; but I will read your book, and see 
what claim it has upon my faith, and will endeavor to ascertain whether it be 
a revelation from God or not.’ After some further conversation on the sub- 
ject, they expressed a desire to lay the subject before the people, and re- 
quested the privilege of preaching in Elder Rigdon’s church, to which he 
readily consented.” * 


The preaching appointment, was published from house to house 
and “a large and respectable congregation assembled. Oliver 
Cowdery and Parley P. Pratt severally addressed the meeting. At 
the conclusion Elder Rigdon arose and stated to the congregation 
that the information they had that evening received, was of an 
extraordinary character, and certainly demanded their most se- 
rious consideration: and as the apostle advised his brethren ‘to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good,’ so he would 
exhort his brethren to do likewise, and give the matter a careful 
investigation; and not turn against it, without being fully con- 
vinced of its being an imposition, lest they should, possibly, resist 
the truth.’? 

About two miles from Rigdon’s home a group of members of 
his church, viz, Lyman Wight, Isaac Morley and Titus Billings, 
had “all things common,”* and the missionaries went to present 
the gospel to them. The community had been started in Feb- 
ruary of 1830, when Wight moved to Kirtland and into the same 
house with Isaac Morley. Eight other families later joined them 
and Lyman Wight says they lived “in great peace and union” and 
“began to feel as if the millennium were close at hand.’”* 

Along about the first of November five families in the town of 
Mayfield, about seven miles up the Chagrin River, concluded to 
join them. As these families owned good farms and mills there, it 
was decided to organize a branch of ‘The Family” as it was called 


* 1 Times and Seasons, volume 4, page 289. 
2 Times and Seasons, volume 4, page 289, 290. 
3 pe Wight’s J ournal as quoted in Church History, volume 1, page 153. 
* Ibid 
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there, instead of moving the five new families to Kirtland. Lyman 
Wight was appointed to take charge of the new branch and had 
his goods about loaded when Pratt, Cowdery, Whitmer, and Peter- 
son came along. “I desired that they hold on till I got away, as 
my business was of vital importance, and I did not wish to be 
troubled with romances nor idle speculators,” said Lyman Wight. 
“But nothing daunted, they were not to be put off but were as 
good-natured as you please. Curiosity got uppermost, and I con- 
cluded to stop for a short time.” ® And this curiosity changed the 
course of many lives. ) 

A meeting was held that very afternoon, before sundown, for 
the sun was still an hour high, when Lyman Wight left for his 
new home, a bit provoked because he would not arrive in Mayfield 
before dark. ‘But I amused myself by thinking the trouble was 
over, and that I would not see them again for a long time, suppos- 
ing they would start the next morning for the western boundary 
_of the State of Missouri; but in this I was very much disap- 
pointed.” ° For seven weeks the missionaries remained in the vi- 
cinity, thronged with visitors, preaching every night in various 
places. They occasionally visited Rigdon, who was reading and 
praying over the new book. On November 14, Lyman Wight and 
his family, Sidney Rigdon, and others were baptized, and soon 
those converted to their cause numbered one hundred and twenty- 
seven souls, so that the new church in the West’ had a, larger mem- 
bership than in the state of New York. 

But the missionaries felt they could no longer delay their de- 
parture as winter was closing in upon them. On the way west a 
Book of Mormon accidently left in the home of Simeon Carter some 
fifty miles west of Kirtland was to do missionary work of its own 
as the missionaries traveled on, their number augmented by one 
Doctor Frederick G. Williams, one of the Kirtland converts. Con- 
tinuing on foot to near Sandusky they spent a few days with a 
tribe of Indians, Wyandottes, near that place and were well re- 
ceived. Then they went on to Cincinnati where they spent sev- 
eral days preaching, but with little success. About the 20th of 
December they took passage by steamboat to St. Louis but 
arriving at Cairo, Illinois, found the Mississippi River so blocked 
with ice that the steamboat could not proceed further. Unwilling 
to wait until spring, the missionaries walked the two hundred 
miles between them and East St. Louis. Inclement winter weather 
had now taken away all the pleasure of walking through 'the for- 
ests. Every ounce of courage and stamina was demanded for 
the journey ahead. The country was just entering upon the 


5 Thid. 
® Lyman Wight’s Journal as quoted in Church History, volume 1, page 153. 
7 Autobiography of P. P. Pratt. 
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coldest winter in history. No one suggested turning back or 
waiting until spring. , | 

Christmas came and went unnoticed while the youthful mis- 
sionaries waited anxiously for a severe storm of snow and rain to 
abate, but another storm of similar character followed a few 
days later until snow lay two and a half feet deep on the prairie. 
But still the storms were not at an end. On the dth of January 
another two feet of snow fell. Preaching had helped to pass the 
tedious days, but all felt that longer delay was useless, so they 
plunged into the trackless wilds of snow, anxious to proceed. on 
to their destination.‘ 

How they ever crossed Missouri that season was perhaps as 
miraculous as any in the series of unusual and exciting events that 
had thrilled them thus far in the restoration of the gospel church. 
But walk they did the entire distance, and arrived safely over 
snowfields that the bravest settler dared not attempt, although 
local writers admitted that ‘many strangers must have attempted 
such journeys and perished as proved by the findings of bodies of 
strangers in many places when the snow went off in the spring.” ” 

Among the weather features of early days probably none has 
received more attention than the “deep snow” of the winter of 
1830-31. Settlers lost their way in going three miles in the snow- 
storms of that winter. Following the December storms the 
weather was continuously cold and what little melting occurred 
was balanced by later snowstorms, so the depth on a level of four 
feet was maintained practically up until the last of February. Not 
before the middle of January were some of the settlers able to 
break roads sufficiently to get away from their homes at all. Fatal- 
ities from lack of fuel and food was narrowly averted in places. 
Wild animals found life difficult. At first while the snow was soft, 
wolves were handicapped, and farmers on horseback could run 
them down. But the tables turned early in January when a driv- 
ing rain, freezing as it fell, was covered by a few inches of soft 
snow. Then the wolves were practically lords of the snow-covered 
creation. Deer, buffalo, and elk could not get through the snow 
to forage on grass beneath, nor get about to browse on shrubs and 
twigs of ‘trees, while the snow could now hold up the wolves and 
they preyed upon the deer and buffalo, helping the famine to 
destroy them in large numbers. That winter the elk were ex- 
terminated from the plains of Missouri and Illinois, never again 
to,xeturn + 

The American Journal of Science for 1831-1832, later recharted 








8’ The Winter of the Deep Snow, by Hleanor Atkinson, Illinois State Historical Society 
Proceedings, 1909, page 47, seq. 

» Record and Historical Review of Peoria, by Drown. 

10 The Climate of Illinois—Its Permanence, by M. L. Fuller, forecaster of the weather 
bureau at Peoria, writing in Illinois State Historical Society Proceedings for 1912. 
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and published in the Smithsonian Institute Journal of Science, 
says, “The winter months were attended with a degree of cold 
found only in Arctic regions.” 

In the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the new country of 
Missouri the winters had been uniformly mild and open—grass and 
pasture fairly abundant until January, then light falls of snow, an 
occasional storm with zero temperatures that moderated in a few 
days; thaws to start the pastures and a fairly early spring. Cattle 
were pastured in the open the greater part of the year, with little 
or no shelter provided; wheat and corn left standing in the fields 
to be husked when needed. Now the shocks of grain were under 
the frozen snow, the limbs of the trees lay on the surface of the 
ground, making it impossible to drive horses into the woods, where 
at best their feet broke through the frozen crust with every step. 
No morning dawned for many days when the thermometer reg- 
istered less than twelve degrees below zero. This storm visited the 
whole length of the United States. The icy crust was not quite 
thick enough to support a man’s' weight; on top of this was a 
layer of snow as “light and fine as ashes, and as hard as sand. 
Then a bright, cold sun shone on the dazzling landscape to threaten 
the eyesight. To add to these difficulties a strong northwest wind 
arose, to fill the air with flying snow, so stinging, blinding, and 
choking that men could not make headway against it.” 41 “Often it 
was not easy to determine whether new snow was falling or only 
the old surface snow being driven before the icy blast. For nine 
weeks’ snow covered the ground to the depth of forty-eight inches. 
Mail was not carried for many weeks at a time. Newspapers sus- 
pended publication. 

On January 8, 1831, the Missouri Intelligencer of Columbia, al- 
though newspapers of the day were usually supremely indifferent 
to such ordinary affairs as weather reports, stated: ‘We are in- 
formed that the snow in the upper counties of Missouri is forty- 
one inches deep, and what is more remarkable, the falling was 
accompanied by frequent and tremendous peals of thunder and 
vivid blue streaks of lightning. It was an awful scene indeed.” 
January 15, the paper was only a half sheet. The little settlement 
in the western wilds was cut off from the world by a blanket of 
snow. “Have no news,” the editor said briefly. “Last mail 
brought only one Washington newspaper, no paper from Jefferson 
City (thirty miles). Saint Louis Times reports eight to ten inches 
of snow in last storm. Here it is not less than twenty inches, and 
most of it remains, for the weather has been intensely cold.” The 
Edwardsville (Illinois) Advocate for February 28, 1831, says, “We 
have issued no paper for the last two weeks, owing 'to excessively 
cold weather, and our office being too open to resist the rude 


11 Winter of the Deep Snow, by Eleanor Atkinson. 
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attacks of the northern blasts.” ‘The few roads were blocked, 
and no one pretended to go abroad except on horseback.’’?” 

Parley P. Pratt leaves the only record of this perilous journey 
in one paragraph in his Journal. He was much more concerned 
with theology than with physical discomforts. “In the beginning 
of 1831 we renewed our journey; and, passing through Saint Louis 
and Saint Charles, we traveled on foot for three hundred miles 
through vast prairies and through trackless wilds of snow—no 
beaten road; houses few and far between; and the bleak north- 
west wind blowing in our faces with a keenness which would 
almost take the skin off the face. We traveled for whole days, 
from morning till night, without a house or fire, wading in snow 
to the knees at every step, and the cold so intense that the snow 
did not melt on the south side of the houses, even in the mid-day 
sun, for nearly six weeks. We carried on our backs our changes of 
clothing, several books, and corn bread and raw pork. We often 
ate our frozen bread and pork by the way, when the bread would 
be so frozen that we could not bite or penetrate any part of it but 
the outside crust. After much fatigue and some suffering we all 
arrived in Independence, in the county of Jackson, on the ex- 
treme western frontiers of Missouri, and of the United States.’’** 

We know from other accounts that it was all human power 
could do, perhaps more than human power could do, to ward away 
during that journey the twin spectres of cold and starvation, as 
they kept their course without a beaten road over a wilderness 
of snow, the few stake and rider fences, corn shocks, low outbuild- 
ings completely buried, and streams only traced by the half 
buried lines of woods. All familiar features of the landscape were 
obliterated in a blur of blinding snow.** 

One writer asserts that the missionaries upon their arrival from 
Ohio “sought and found shelter at the home of Colonel Robert 
Patterson, over toward the state line’ and remained there several 
days. Of this we do not know only that two of the missionaries 
were soon established as tailors in Independence. One of 'the first 
patrons of the new tailor shop was a tall young Kentuckian, Alex- 
ander W. Doniphan, who rode 30 miles from Lexington in order to 
have a suit made in the latest eastern style by Peter Whitmer. ** 
The other missionaries passed over the line, through the Shawnees, 
and preached for a short time among the Delawares, until forced 
to leave by the Indian agent, Maj. Richard W. Cumins. ”” 


12 History of Clay and Platte County, Missouri, page 122. 

13 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, pages 54, 55. 

14Tda M. Tarbell in her Life of Abraham LAncoln states that old settlers for many 
years dated events by the “Winter of the Big Snow.’? Hay and Nicolet in their history 
of Lincoln give two pages to the description of the great snow of this winter. 

*® William W. Harris in Kansas City Star for Sunday, March 19, . , 

18 Interview with Doniphan published by Kansas City Journal in 1881—Church His- 
tory, volume 4, BERE 360. 

1” William W. Harris in Kansas City Star for Sunday, March 19, 1933. 
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The copies of the Book of Mormon had all been sold or given 
away, and someone was needed to go back to report the success 
of their mission. A meeting of the five was held in Independence 
on February 14 and Pratt was selected as the emissary to return 
to civilization, get more books, and report the mission. The snow 
had begun to melt, the great rivers were breaking up, but the 
“snow turnpikes that had been made along main-traveled roads 
remained long after the great body of snow had melted—shining 
ribbons of white across the green spring prairie.” 


After Pratt had gone, the other missionaries continued their 
efforts. Oliver Cowdery, when he wrote on May 7, 1831, to his 
brethren in the east, speaks of a missionary trip east into Lafay- 
ette County. He and Ziba Peterson had made this trip, forty 
miles, and “in 'the name of Jesus, called upon the people to re- 
pent.” They found many earnestly “searching for truth,” and 
Oliver “‘prayed that they might find that precious treasure.” The 
Indian mission had not been forgotten although they had been 
refused admittance to the Indian country about them. Cowdery 
had been partaking of the excitement that was then pervading 
in Jackson County, which was to connect the fame of the little 
village of Independence forever with the great saga of the Santa 
Fe Trail. “I am informed of another tribe of Lamanites lately” 
wrote Oliver Cowdery ‘‘who have an abundance of flocks of the 
best kinds of sheep and cattle, and they manufacture blankets of 
a superior quality. The ‘tribe is very numerous; they live three 
hundred miles west of Santa Fe, and are called Navajoes.’’” 

One cannot but mark in the early writings of the Latter Day 
Saints, and unusual tolerance and kindliness, that later persecutions 
slowly changed into a bitterness that is wholly understandable, if 
not pardonable. Cowdery, speaking of difficulties that were being 
met in the East wrote “God forbid that I should bring a railing 
accusation against them, for vengeance belongeth to him who is 
able to repay; and herein, brethren, we confide.’’”° 

Pratt took immediate leave of his fellow missionaries and the 
friends they had made in Missouri and started on foot to St. 
Louis, a distance of around three hundred miles, which he made 
in nine days, then visited with friends near East St. Louis (the 
same place and with the same friends they found when snowbound 
just before Christmas). Another week accomplished the trip by 
steamboat from St. Louis to Cincinnati. It was March, 1831, and 
the “big snow” had at last melted. leaving as Pratt said ‘‘the whole 
country inundated as it were with mud and water.” 


18 Winter of the Deep Snow, by Eleanor Atkinson. 

18 Letter of Oliver Cowdery, written May 7, 1831, from Kaw Township, Mo., as pub- 
eed an Times and Seasons, volume 5, pages 432, 438. 

20 Ibid. 
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He started out, in spite of mud and walked two hundred and 
fifty miles towards Kirtland, and as the journey stretched out 
ahead, he became unaccountably weak and weary. About sun- 
down, some days after he left Cincinnati he came into the village 
of Strongville, Ohio. Pratt was so ill, he felt he could go no 
further. Kirtland was only forty miles away, so he inquired for 
Latter Day Saints, and was directed to the Coltrin home, knocked 
at the door and asked if they. could entertain a stranger, who had 
no money. 


Even in pioneer times, when all strangers were made welcome, 
“Brother” Coltrin’s slight hesitation might have been excusable, 
for there stood “a weary, weather-beaten traveler; soiled with the 
toil of a long journey; besmeared with mud, eyes, inflamed with 
pain, long beard, and a visage lengthened by ‘“‘sickness and extreme 
fatigue.” And Mrs. Coltrin had “ladies in to tea!” Our church 
history records only this one mention of Sister Coltrin, but what 
a, gracious lady she must have been. “She received me with a 
smile of welcome, and immediately insisted upon my sitting down 
to ‘tea with them,” Pratt says. 

Although he felt deathly sick, Pratt summoned every force to 
be agreeable. “You look so weary, stranger,’ Mrs. Coltrin said, 
as after making himself as presentable as possible he took his 
place at the table “you must have traveled a long distance?” 
When he told them where he was from, all was animation im- 


mediately. 
“Did you hear anything of the four great prophets out that 
way? ...four men, four strange men, who came _ through 


this country, and preached, and baptized hundreds of people; and, 
after ordaining elders and organizing churches, they continued 
on westward, as we suppose, 'to the frontiers on a mission to the 
Indians; and we have never heard from them since.” 

Someone else hastened to add to the description “They were 
dressed plainly and comely, very neat in their persons, and each 
one wore a hat of a drab color, low round crown and broad brim; 
after the manner of the Shakers, so it is said, for we had not 
the privilege of seeing them.” 

_ “They had neither purse nor scrip for their journey, neither 
shoes, nor two. coats apiece,” added a third. 

Pratt admitted he had..seen them. 

“Will they. return soon? | Oh, who would not give the world 
to see them!” -~ 

peta ete laughed. : “My 1 name is Parley i Pratt, one of the four 
men you have described but not much of a prophet, and as to a 
sight of me in my present plight, I think it would not be worth 
half a world.” 

Pratt had fallen among brethren, which was well, for” on ‘the 
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following morning he could not lift his head from the pillow. He 
had the measles, but the long exposure in rain and mud had so 
aggravated what might be a very simple disease, that he almost 
died. But he was “watched over night and day, and had all the 
care that a man could have in his father’s house.” As soon as 
he had recovered sufficiently he was provided with a horse to 
finish the trip to Kirtland.”! 

He found the church in Ohio had increased to “more than a 
thousand members, and those in New York, to several hundred.’’”” 
He also heard from his wife in New York, whom he had not seen 
for six months, with the ‘‘news that the whole church in the State 
of New York, including herself (for she had joined the church 
during my absence) was about to remove to Ohio in the opening 
spring.”*> He concluded to go no farther eastward, but await 
their arrival. 

His young brother Orson, whom he had baptized shortly after 
he himself had been baptized and ordained, had also become a 
missionary. The boy was but nineteen when he was baptized on 
his birthday. Less than a year had passed, and Orson had 
walked from New York to Ohio, preaching and baptizing by the 
way. Lyman Wight, who had been ordained before the mis- 
sionaries left Kirtland on November 20, 1830, had traveled six 
hundred miles in Ohio and Pennsylvania and baptized three hun- 
dred and ninety-three persons (by June 14, 1831). 


He learned that Simeon Carter from near Amherst, in whose 
home he had accidentally left a Book of Mormon, had read it, be- 
lieved, and made the trip of fifty miles to Kirtland for baptism, 
confirmation, and ordination; that he had then returned to his 
home and was preaching and baptizing. 

But perhaps the most outstanding change was the call of 
Edward Partridge to be bishop, and to look after the financial 
concerns of the church, which had occurred very shortly before 
he left Missouri to come east (February 4, 1831). Edward Part- 
ridge had become interested in the work while the missionaries 
were in Kirtland, but being of a conservative turn of mind, he, in 
company with Sidney Rigdon, had made a trip to New York to 
see for himself. They had found Joseph Smith at Fayette, and 
Partridge had become convinced of the truth of the message and 
was baptized by Joseph in the Seneca River, December 11, 1830. 
In the revelation which called him to great responsibility in the 
church he had been likened to “Nathaniel of old in whom there 
is no guile.” 


21 Autobiography of Parley Parker Pratt, pages 61-64. 
Sia page 64. * yi33 
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Partridge was born in Pittsfield, Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts, on the 27th of March, 1793. He was a hatter by trade, 
living, when the gospel found him, in Painesville, Ohio. He had 
not united with any church in his younger days, being unable 
to reconcile the popular preaching of the wrath of God with his 
own ideas of the mercy and kindness of a Supreme Being. 
Eventually he became a restorationalist, as the belief in a uni- 
versal restoration of the wicked to divine grace was much in 
accord with his tolerant and forgiving disposition. 

Rigdon and Partridge brought to the church a ripened ex- 
perience that was much needed in the new organization at the 
time. Both were thirty-seven years of age, scarcely six months 
between their dates of birth, and both were rich in the knowledge 
of humanity, Partridge as a business man, Rigdon as a minister of 
no ordinary ability. 
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XI.—Sidney Rigdon 


The mission to Kirtland resulted in bringing to the church 
many brilliant men, who played active parts in its destinies, Sid- 
ney Rigdon, Frederick Granger Williams, Orson Hyde, Lyman 
Wight, Luke and Lyman E. Johnson, Newel K. Whitney, and 
others. But of all these none created such a, stir throughout the 
whole Western Reserve’ as the conversion of Sidney Rigdon, the 
minister of the most popular church in Mentor, who was uni- 
versally recognized as “the great orator” of the Reform Baptist 
movement in Ohio, then in process of evolution into what has 
since been called the Disciples of Christ. 

All who knew Rigdon speak of him as “eloquent,” as an 
“orator,” and his oratory was of the kind that kindled a fire in 
his hearers’ heart, like to that with which his very soul was 
glowing. His enthusiasm brooked no delay, and was impatient of 
obstacles. He disliked discussion, his mind leaped ‘to its con- 
clusions, rather than arrived at them by slow process of cold 
logic. Once during a conference while he was associated with 
Campbell, Scott and Bentley, he interrupted a long, monotonous 
debate in which he had taken no part with this short speech “You 
are consuming too much time on this question. One of the old 
Jerusalem preachers would start out with his hunting shirt and 
moccasins, and convert half the world while you are discussing 
and settling plans.”’ That speedily brought the argument to a 
close. 

After the arrival of the missionaries, and the transfer of many 
of his congregation to the new faith, an event described by his 
former associates as “That overflowing scourge*® of Mormonism” 
and the missionaries who brought it “like ‘the four evil mes- 
sengers from the Euphrates (Revelation 9:15),” the people in the 
vicinity of Kirtland ‘were shaken as by a tempest,” but Rigdon, 
aflame with a message as never before continued to draw men to 
him. Of the peculiar winning power of Rigdon’s oratory, a 
story is vouched for by John Barr, of Cleveland, well versed in © 
the history of the Western Reserve: 

“In 1830 I was deputy sheriff, and being at Willoughby on of- 
ficial business determined to go to Mayfield, which is seven or 
eight miles up the Chagrin River, and hear Cowdery and Rigdon 
on the revelations of Mormonism. Varnem J. Card, ‘the lawyer 
and myself started early Sunday morning on horseback. We 


‘Western Reserve’’ was a term applied to a large, fertile and remarkably level por- 
aoe of northern Ohio, which had been reserved in the original grant of territory by the 
government in reference to certain military claims. 

2 History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, by A. S. Hayden, page 174. 
° History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, by A. & Hayden, page 207. 
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found the roads crowded with people going in the same direction. 
Services were opened by Cowdery ...he was followed by 
Rigdon. . . .” A baptism followed the service: “The place 
selected for immersion was in a clear pool in the river above the 
bridge, around which was a beautiful rise of ground on the west 
side for the audience. On the east bank was a sharp bluff and 
some stumps, where Mr. Card and myself stationed ourselves. 
The time of baptism was fixed at 2 p.m. Long before this hour 
the spot was surrounded by as many people as could have a 
clear view. Rigdon went into the pool, which, at the deepest, 
was about four feet, and after a suitable address with prayer, 
Cahoon came forward and was baptized. Standing in the water 
Rigdon gave one of his most powerful exhortations. The as- 
sembly became greatly affected. As he proceeded he called for 
the converts to step forward. They came through the crowd in 
rapid succession to ‘the number of thirty and were immersed, with 
no intermission of the discourse on the part of Rigdon. 

“Mr. Card was apparently the most radical, stoical of men—of a 
clear, unexcitable temperament, with unorthodox and vague 
religious ideas. While the exciting scene was transpiring below 
us in the valley and in the pool, the faces of the crowd expressing 
the most intense emotion, Mr. Card suddenly seized my arm and 
said ‘Take me away.’ Taking his arm, I saw his face was so 
pale that he seemed to be about to faint. His frame trembled as 
we walked away and mounted our horses. We rode a mile toward 
Willoughby before a word was said. Rising the hill out of the 
valley he seemed to recover and said ‘Mr. Barr, if you had not 
been there I certainly should have gone into the water.’ He said 
the impulse was irresistible.” * 

Such was ‘the man Rigdon, who was so profoundly to influence 
the church in the years to come. The enthusiasm, kindled by 
the fire of his words, was no transient thing, but something that 
remained with the hearer through life. There are those who 
would have us believe that Sidney Rigdon, as a lad on the farm 
planned with the most deceitful cunning, to erect upon theft and 
lies, the whole superstructure of the Latter Day Saint church. 
His was not the life of an imposter. As the years passed he 
suffered all kinds of sorrow and disappointment for the church’s 
sake, and at sixty years of age, we find him, working as a shingle- 
packer in Friendship, Allegheny, Co., N. Y., near his boyhood 
home. He was silent about his connection with the church for 
the most part, but the fire had not died. There was life in the 
embers yet, ready to be fanned into flame, should the right mo- 
ment come. He wrote to Lyman Wight. “Old friend,” he called 


e Sgr Early Days of Mormonism,’ by Fred’k G. Mather, Lippincott’s Magazine, 1880, 
page 206. 
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him and referred to himself as an ‘exile,’ and said, ‘‘But should 
that day arrive which I have longed for and desired above all 
other events in the history of the world when Zion shall be 
redeemed; I hope then to meet to be driven . . . no more.” ® 
Says A. S. Hayden, one of his fellow ministers in that move- 
ment: “Whatever may be justly said of him after he had sur- 
rendered himself a victim and a leader of ‘the Mormon delusion, 
it would scarcely be just to deny sincerity and candor to him, pre- | 
vious to the time when his bright star became permanently 
eclipsed under that dark cloud.” ® 
Sidney Rigdon was born in Saint Clair Township, Allegheny 
County, February 19, 1793, the youngest son of Thomas and 
Nancy Rigdon. His father died when he was but seventeen, and 
he continued on the home farm with his mother until he was 
twenty-six years of age, when he went to reside with a Baptist 
minister by the name of Andrew Clark, as he had the year pre- 
vious united with that denomination. He studied with this man 
\until March, 1819, when he received his license to preach from 
ithe Regular Baptist Society, and leaving his native State two 
‘months later went to the West (Trumbull County, Ohio). There 
‘in the town of Warren, he made his home from July of that year 
' with Adamson Bentley, another Baptist minister, until on the 
| 12th of June, 1820, he married Phoebe Brook, a sister of Bentley’s 
_ wife. The two brothers-in-law, always great friends, became 
more and more united in their work. 


“Through this now thickly settled region quite a number of Baptist 
churches had already been formed, and Mr. Bentley had induced a number of 
their preachers to hold annually what was known as ‘ministers’ meetings’ for 
the purpose of conversing upon the Scriptures, and upon their own religious 
progress, and improving each other by criticisms upon each other’s sermons. 
In these meetings he acted as secretary, and contributed largely to render 
them profitable and interesting. It was also agreed that the churches should 
form an association and on the 30th day of August, 1820, ... the messen- 
gers appointed by the churches met and constituted the Mahoning Baptist — 
Association.” 7 


Through other Baptist ministers, Rigdon and Bentley learned 
of one Alexander Campbell and read his debate with a man 
named Walker. Both became intensely interested in his views. 
Campbell himself tells the sequel of the story: 


“In the summer of 1821, while sitting in my portico [in Bethany, West 
Virginia,] after dinner, two gentlemen in the costume of clergymen, as then 


5 Letter from Sidney Rigdon to Lyman Wight in Texas. Dated Friendship, Allegheny 
pouee, New York, May 22, 1853. Lyman Wight Letter Book, Heman C. Smith collec- 
ion. 
° History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, by A. S. Hayden, page 192. 
™ Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, by Richardson, volume 2, page 44. 
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technically called, appeared in my yard, advancing to the house. The elder 
of them on approaching me, first introduced himself saying, ‘My name, sir, is 
Adamson Bentley; this is Elder Sidney Rigdon, both of Warren, Ohio.’ On 
entering my house, and being introduced to my family, after some refresh- 
ment, Elder Bentley said, ‘Having just read your debate with Mr. John Walker 
of our state of Ohio, with considerable interest, and having been deputed by 
the Mahoning Baptist Association last year to ordain some elders and to set 
some churches in order, which brought us within little more than a day’s ride 
of you, we concluded to make a special visit, to inquire of you particularly on 
sundry matters of much interest to us as set forth in the debate, and would be 
glad, when perfectly at your leisure, to have an opportunity to do so.’ I re- 
plied, that, as soon as the afternoon duties of my seminary [Alexander Camp- 
bell conducted what he called a high school for boys, which was to all intents 
and purposes a religious seminary] were discharged, I would take pleasure in 
hearing from them fully on such matters. 

“After tea, in the evening, we commenced, and prolonged our discourse 
until the next morning. Beginning with the baptism that John preached, we 
went back to Adam, and forward to the final judgment. The dispensations— 
Adamic, Abrahamic, Jewish, and Christian—passed and repassed before us. 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, Mount Zion, Mount Tabor, and the Red Sea and the 
Jordan, the Passovers and the Pentecosts, the law and the gospel, but espe- 
cially the ancient order of things and the modern occasionally engaged our 
attention.” ° 


From that time forward Adamson Bentley, Sidney Rigdon, 
and Alexander Campbell, and a Baptist minister by the name 
of Walter Scott, to whom Campbell introduced them in Pittsburgh, 
became active exponents of what was then known as a reformed 
Baptist movement. 

Upon their return to Warren, Bentley and Rigdon perfected and 
carried on their ministers’ meetings, with but little profit to the 
Regular Baptist communion, for their new ideas by the means of 
these gatherings were effectively scattered over all the nine 
counties that comprised the 3,000,000 acres of the Western Re- 
serve. 


“These meetings were conducted in the following manner: A, B, C, and D, 
were appointed to address the public assembled on the occasion [usually at a 
conference]. A at a given time delivered an address; B succeeded him. In 
the evening all the speakers and other ministers met in an appointed room, 
and in the presence of the more elderly and interested brethren, and those 
looking forward to public positions in the church, the discourses of A and B 
were taken up and examined by all the speakers present, and were somewhat 
strictly reviewed as to the manner of them, the form of them, and the mode 
of delivering them. Doctrinal questions and expositions of the Scripture oc- 
casionally were introduced and debated. The next day C and D addressed the 
assembled audience, and so on until all were heard, and all had passed through 
the same ordeal.” ® 


8 Millennial Harbinger, 1848, page 532. 
° Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, by Richardson, page 46. 
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In these ministers’ meetings Rigdon figured prominently, and 
by means of the minutes left of them, we are able to trace his 
movements with remarkable detail through the ensuing years of 
his Baptist ministry. The last meeting of the Mahoning Associa- 
tion was at Austintown in 1830, and its historian Hayden places 
the date “about two months previous to the fall of that star 
(Rigdon) from heaven.” '° 

In 1822, Campbell was much interested in a Baptist church in 
Pittsburgh, many of whose hundred members, he considered were 
in favor of “reformation.” Naturally he desired a, pastor there 
who was fully in sympathy with his reform ideas. “Through Mr. 
Campbell’s influence, Sidney Rigdon was induced to accept a call 
from the church to become the pastor. He was a man of more 
than ordinary ability as a speaker, possessing great fluency and a 
lively fancy, which gave him great popularity as an orator.’ 
The church prospered under Rigdon’s care, and he had the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the acquaintance of Campbell, whom he 
greatly admired. 

Early in October, 1823, Campbell arranged for a debate on 
baptism, with a Reverend McCalla of Washington, Kentucky, and 
Sidney Rigdon went with him to take notes for publication. As 
the Ohio River was too low that year for navigation, they made 
the trip on horseback. They rode the three hundred miles in 
safety, arriving at Washington four days before the debate, so 
had ample time to rest and prepare. The debate finished on 
October 22, and they preached at Mayslick, Bryant’s Station, and 
Lexington before returning home. Upon their return they were 
busily engaged for several weeks in preparing the notes for 
publication. 

The reform movement in the meantime proceeded to gain ad- 
herents and enemies in Pittsburgh until a division was effected 
in the Baptist Communion in 1824, the reform adherents of the 
two churches in Pittsburgh uniting, and those who remained in 
the conservative wing being recognized as the only “legitimate 
Baptist Church” in Pittsburgh. The united church in 1825 came 
under the pastorship of Scott, the older of the two reform pastors 
in Pittsburgh. Scott was teaching school there, and able to sus- 
tain himself. Rigdon obtained secular employment until such 
time as he could return to Ohio. After two years’ labor as a 
tanner he removed to Bainbridge, Geauga County, Ohio, and 
from there to Mantua, and then to Mentor, raising “up large 
followings in each place. He was at Mentor when the gospel 
found him, at the height of his fame as an orator in the Western” 


10 Harly History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, Ohio, by AS. Hayden, 
pages 297, 298. 
uu Tbid., pages 47, 48, ; 
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Reserve. He believed and for the second time stepped down from 
his position as a minister and accepted the lot of a struggling 
pioneer in a new and untried movement. There is no antagonism 
so bitter as that found among “religious” people; no man con- 
sidered so base by his former associates as he who secedes from 
them. Once again came the bitter separation from friends and 
associates. True, some of them went with him, but Alexander 
Campbell, whom he loved as a father, became a bitter enemy, and 
his brother-in-law, Adamson Bentley, grew so hostile that the 
intimacy of these two more than brother ministers was com- 
pletely and finally severed. 

In 1834, E. D. Howe, editor of the Painsville Telegraph, incensed 
because his wife and other members of his family had united 
with the church, published the first rabid expose of the church, 
“Mormonism Unveiled,” which was to become the model for a long 
series of such works. Among other things, Howe, aided by that 
perennial troublemaker, Doctor Hurlbut, advanced an ingenious 
theory accounting for the origin of the Book of Mormon. The 
claim made was tnat the manuscript was derived from a romance 
written by one Solomon Spaulding in the year 1812; that this 
“Manuscript Found” was submitted to Robert Patterson, a printer 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and after some time returned to its 
owner; that Spaulding later removed to Amity, Pennsylvania and 
died there in 1816.” 

“Supported by an abundance of conjecture, but by very little 
positive evidence’ “Mormonism Unveiled” expressed the theory 
that Rigdon working as a printer for Patterson, either copied or 
stole the manuscript, and in collaboration with J oseph Smith 
produced the Book of Mormon, some fifteen years later. The 
public eagerly accepted this fabrication, and it soon became an 
American tradition, copied as a matter of course in all non-Mor- 
mon literature, and many leading histories and encyclopedia. 
Rigdon’s family, mother and brothers advanced the unrefuted 
testimony that Sidney was never a printer; that he never lived in 
Pittsburgh until 1822, eight years after the Spauldings moved 
away, and that he then went there as a pastor of a leading church. © 
Nor has there ever been any proof that Rigdon ever saw Joseph 
Smith until he saw him in Fayette, in December, 1830. Never- 
theless the story would not down. 

All through the years denials of the story have been made by 
those who are in a position to know and after his death the 


12 For a discussion of this theory from a non-partisan viewpoint, read an article by 
James H. Fairchild, at one time president of Oberlin College, first published as. Tract 
No. 77 by the Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, and republished in the 
Saints’ Herald, ee tek 21, 1918, volume 65, also in Journal of History (lL. D. §&.), 
volume 17 (1924 

18 Fairchild in ‘Tract No. 77, Western Reserve Historical Society. 
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family of Rigdon continued to deny that he participated in such 
a fraud. Mrs. Nancy Rigdon Ellis, although but eight years old 
at the time the missionaries came to her father’s in Mentor, Ohio, 
says she has a distinct remembrance of the occasion: 


“I saw them hand him the book, and I am as positive as can be that 
he never saw it before. He read it and- examined it for about an hour 
and then threw it down, and said he did not believe a word in it.” She 
further stated that her father in the last years of his life called his family 
together and told them, as sure as there was a God in heaven, he never 
had anything to do in getting up the Book of Mormon, and never saw any 
such thing as a manuscript written by Solomon Spaulding.’’* 


To a reporter from the Pittsburg (Pennsylvania) Leader, Mrs. 
Ellis gave this statement: “I will say this, that my father, who 
had the respect of all who knew him, and at a time when he had 
but little hope of living from one day to another, said to the 
clergymen around him, of which there was a number belonging 
to the various denominations. These were his words: ‘As I 
expect to die and meet my Maker, I know nothing about where 
the manuscript of the Mormon Bible came from.’ ”’* 


In 1905 his son John W., though an infant at the time of the 
coming of the missionaries to his father, had this to say of what 
happened: : 


“I determined to ascertain from my father whether he knew anything in 
regard to the origin of the Book of Mormon other than had been made 
public, and if such were unfavorable to the Church [John W. Rigdon was a 
member of no faction of the church at this time] I should make it known. 
My father was then in his last years, and I found him as firm as ever in 
declaring that he himself had nothing whatever to do in writing the book, 
and that Joseph Smith received it from an angel. On his dying bed he made 
the same declaration to a Methodist minister. ... My sister [Athalia, wife 
of George W. Robinson] some nine years older than I, testified to me a 
few months ago that she also remembers when the book was first seen by 
our father. My mother has also told me that Father had nothing whatever 
to do with the writing of the book, and that she positively knew that he had 
never seen it until Parley P. Pratt came to our home with it. These testi- 
monies have clung to me ever since, and I could not forget them.” ** 


Over his own signature while he lived, Rigdon made repeated 
denials, writing in 1839 from Nauvoo to the Boston Journal when 
thoroughly incensed over the persistence of the story he said 
emphatically “It is only necessary to say, in relation to the whole 


1¢ Nancy Rigdon Ellis in an interview with Wm. H. and ©. L. Kelley, May 14, 1884, 
at Pittsburgh, Penn., Church History, volume 4, pages 451, 452. 

- Nancy Rigdon Ellis as reported in Pittsburgh Leader, May 18, 1884, Church History, 
volume 4, page 453. 

% Elders Journal, Chattanooga, Tenn., volume 2, pages 267-8 
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story about Spaulding’s writings being in the hands of Mr. Patter- 
son, who was in Pittsburgh, and who is said to have kept a print- 
ing office and my saying that I was concerned in the said office, 
etc., it is the most base of lies, without a shadow of truth. 
. .. If I were to say that I ever heard of the Rev. Solomon 
Spaulding and his hopeful wife until Doctor P. Hurlbut wrote his 
lie about me, I would be a liar like unto themselves.’’!’ 

Many an old-time Saint remembers how he stood in the pulpit 
and in his eloquent and dramatic style carried conviction, as was 
the way of Rigdon, to their very soul.’® 


“In the spring of 1833 or 1834, at the house of Samuel Baker, near New 
Portage, Medina County, Ohio, ... we did hear Elder Sidney Rigdon in the 
presence of a large congregation say he had been informed that some in the 
neighborhood had accused him of being the instigator of the Book of Mormon. 
Standing in the doorway, there being many standing in the dooryard, he, 
holding up the Book of Mormon said, ‘I testify in the presence of this congre- 
' gation, and before God, and all his holy angels up yonder (pointing upward) 
before whom I expect to give account at the judgment day, that I never saw 
a sentence of the Book of Mormon, I never penned a sentence of the Book of 
Mormon, I never knew there was such a book in existence as the Book of 
Mormon, until it was presented to me by Parley P. Pratt in the form that it 
now is.’’® : 


Years passed, and Howe sold the Plainsville Telegraph with type, 
press, old books, manuscripts, and papers to Mr. L. L. Rice. 
Much of this material was not destroyed by Rice but carried with 
him, unexamined in an old trunk for many years. In 1884 Mr. 
Rice lived in Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands, and had as his 
guest President James H. Fairchild of Oberlin University. In 
looking over these papers they discovered the long lost Spaulding 
romance which had been in Mr. Rice’s possession, unknown to 
him for over forty years.*° These men both disinterested so far 
as Sidney Rigdon is concerned unhesitatingly absolve him from 
all responsibility. Rice says “No one who reads this manuscript 
will give credit to the story that Solomon Spaulding was in any 
wise the author of the Book of Mormon. It was unlikely that 
anyone who wrote so elaborate a work as the Mormon Bible would 
spend his time in getting up so shallow a story as this... . Fi- 
nally I am more than half convinced that this is his only writing 
of the sort, and that any pretense that Spaulding was in any 
- gense the author of the other, is a sheer fabrication.’’?? 


7 Church History, Smith & Smith, volume 1, pages 144-5. 

18 Saints Herald, volume 31, -page 3:39. 

19 Statement of Phineas, Hiel and Mary Bronson. 

°° Now in library of Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio. 

2A letter from L. L. Rice to Joseph Smith, March 28, 1885. L. L. Rice was 
formerly a prominent anti-slavery editor of Ohio and later for many years was state 
printer in Columbus, Ohio. He later (May 14, 1885) wrote Joseph as follows: ‘‘Two 
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Dr. Fairchild, who had only a scholar’s curiosity concerning 
the whole subject said “Mr. Rice, myself and others compared 
it with the Book of Mormon, and could detect no resemblance be- 
tween the two, in general or in detail. There seems to be no 
name or incident common to the two.” .. . Some other ex- 
planation of the origin of the Book of Mormon must be found if 
any explanation is required.’’* 


things are true concerning this manuscript in my possession: First, it is a genuine 
writing of Solomon Spaulding; and second, it is not the original of the Book of 
Mormon. My opinion is from all I have seen and learned, that this is the only writing 
of Spaulding, and there is no foundation for the statement of Deming and others, 
that Spaulding made another story, more elaborate,’’ etc. (p. 7) Bibliothera Sara, page 
173, Saints’ Herald, volume 82, page 177. 

22 Fairchild Tract No. 77. 

23 Fairchild Tract No. 77. 
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XII.—The Church Moves West 


By December, 1830, plans were being made for the church in 
New York to remove to Ohio. According to a statement of 
Joseph about this time the church from “Colesville to Canan- 
daigua, New York, numbered about seventy members.’’ The 
eventful year of 1830 ended amid preparations to move as a body 
westward and await in Ohio the return of the missionaries. 


At a conference in Fayette, January 2, 1831, the last General 
Conference in New York, direction was given concerning the move 
to Ohio, and promise of a great endowment there was given. 
Therefore about the last of January, Joseph Smith, his wife, Sidney 
Rigdon, and Edward Partridge started for Kirtland, arriving there 
the first of February, where for “several weeks” Joseph Smith 
and his wife were pleasantly received and entertained by the 
genial merchant of the little town, Newel K. Whitney. ‘With 
a little caution and some wisdom,” writes Joseph Smith, “I soon 
assisted the brethren and sisters to abandon some of the notions 
that had crept in among them.” “The plan of common. stock 
which had existed in what was called ‘the family,’ whose mem- 
bers generally had embraced the everlasting gospel, was readily 
abandoned for the more perfect law of the Lord.” 


On Friday, February 4, 1831, Edward Partridge was called to 
take charge of the financial affairs of the church, and the people 
were promised on condition of their assembling with prayer and 
faith, that a law should be given “‘that ye may know how to govern 
my church, and have all things right before me.”’ 


The people were looking forward not only to a spiritual, but 
also to an economic brotherhood, which came to be called after 
the city of old, where all men lived in righteousness and equality, 
and there was no rich and no poor, “‘Zion,’”’ which was defined to 
mean “the pure in heart.” } | 

The people from the East were gathering into Kirtland as 
spring progressed. When the majority of those who were ex- 
perienced in such matters considered that the spring was ‘‘open” 
enough for travel, the Saints from that region assembled at the 
home of Joseph Smith, senior, who now occupied a rented house . 
upon the Erie Canal, on the Seneca River in Waterloo, prepared to 
make the long trip to Kirtland. To most of the people gathered 
there, it was an event of great importance, for few of them had 
been many miles from home, except those who had migrated years 
before from New England, and from Pennsylvania to Fayette in 
the German immigration early in the century. They had planned 
with a foresight that later marked the Saints in matters of immi- 
gration to go together chartering a canal boat for their own use 
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and thus saving expense. When all was prepared it was found that 
there were eighty souls present, each with his small belongings, 
and most of them with what food was considered sufficient for the 
trip. 

The Methodist minister’s boat had been rented for the occa- 
sion. Doubtless it was a “line” boat, and not one of the luxuriously 
appointed and gaily painted packets that plied the canal. Even 
on these humble line boats, the fare without board was two and a 
half cents per mile, so that the cost of transportation for the 
entire group would have been around two dollars a mile. They 
were rejoiced to be saving money on the trip. Neighbors thronged 
the little boat and the now nearly empty house of the Smiths 
saying good-bye, and one kind friend put into the hands of 
Mother Smith seventeen dollars, which, although she had plenty 
for herself and her own children,! came to good use later in supply- 
ing food for those who had not brought an ample supply. Canal 
travel, even though it was upon little more than a large ditch, had 
some hazards. The famous Erie Canal was but forty feet wide at 
the top, twenty-eight feet at the bottom, and only about four 
feet deep. The locks were ninety by twelve feet, and the largest 
boat they would hold would be only one hundred tons. One of 
the most common mishaps was for the canal to “break,” which 
stopped all progress down the canal until it was repaired. This 
happened on this occasion, but ‘‘Mormon”’ preaching was always in 
demand among the curious, and one of the neighbors where the 
boat was held up came on board and asked if there were any 
preachers there. As there was a beautiful green near the boat, 
Elders Humphrey and Page preached to a good congregation 
gathered there, and were invited to make another appointment for 
the next day, but that night at eleven the canal was repaired, and 
the little band of pilgrims continued on their way. They made 
good time, arriving at Buffalo just five days after leaving Water- 
loo. Here they met the Colesville Saints who had come ahead of 
them, and were still in Buffalo, held up by four feet of ice on the 
lake. 

All shipping was laid up, and rooms in the city of Buffalo were 
at a premium. Mother Smith could find none, and supplies and 
money were limited. She was anxious to reach her destination. 
- Then she remembered her brother Stephen Mack’s former partner, 
a lake captain, and fortunately found him in port. He told her to 
bring her party on board his boat and remain there until the ice 
broke. She tells of how the little band of pilgrims knelt in prayer 
upon the deck, and how almost immediately the ice broke opening 


1 There were eight of the Smith family, mother Lucy Smith, her daughter Sophronia 
McCleary, husband and child; Sophronia, William, Don Carlos and Lucy. The father 
and other sons had preceded them to Kirtland. 
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up a channel, which soon closed behind them, and how for almost 
three weeks no other boat left port.2. The trip was long and 
stormy, the most stormy Captain Blake had seen in his thirty 
years upon the lakes. The boat was reported lost, and the mem- 
bers of the family in Kirtland, almost despaired of seeing those 
who were on her. But at last worn and weary with wind, rain and 
storms, the little band disembarked at Fairfield, eleven miles from 
Kirtland. Young William Smith and another young man by the 
name of: Jenkins Salisbury started to walk to Kirtland in search 
of their father and brothers, who on hearing the news hastened 
to Fairfield to conduct the rest of the family home. The reunion 
was a happy one, and the breakfast at Edward Partridge’s, the 
first regular meal they had in weeks, was so enjoyed, especially by 
the young members of the company that they remembered it even 
down to old age.® 


By similar journeys the Saints poured into Kirtland from the 
East. Although practically the entire membership had migrated 
to Kirtland, New York still continued to be one of the most fertile 
fields for missionary effort for many years to come. 


Kirtland had never been intended for more than a temporary 
stopping-place for the Saints in their pilgrimage west to the Zion 
that was to be built on “the borders by the Lamanites.” It was 
now planned that practically all the elders in Kirtland who could 
travel were to make the trip to Zion, two by two, and upon their 
arrival the place where the city should begin would be pointed 
out to them. 

A better missionary campaign could hardly have been devised. 
Fourteen pairs of men traveling through that western country, 
sparsely settled as it then was, might easily cover all the main 
roads to Missouri. These men were to be Sidney Rigdon and 
Joseph Smith, Lyman Wight and John Corrill, John Murdock and 
Hyrum Smith, Thomas B. Marsh and Ezra Thayre, Isaac Morley 
and Ezra Booth, Edward Partridge and Martin Harris, David 
Whitmer and Harvey Whitlock, Parley P. and Orson Pratt, Edson 
Fuller and Jacob Scott, Levi Hancock and Zebedee Coltrin, Rey- 
nolds Cahoon and Samuel H. Smith, William Carter and Wheeler 
Baldwin, Newell Knight and Selah J. Griffith, Joseph Wakefield and 
Solomon Humphrey. Edson Fuller, Jacob Scott, and William 
Carter dropped out. Ezra B. Thayre could not prepare in time, 
and Newell Knight was required to stay home to help superintend 
the proposed removal of the Colesville Branch en masse, as the 
community experiment attempted at Thompson by the Colesville 


2 See Joseph Smith and his Progenitors, also letter of Catherine (Smith) Salisbury, 
written from Fountain Green, Illinois, May 16, 1886, Saints’ Herald for 1886, volume 33, 


page 404. 
3 William Smith on Mormonism, Lamoni Herald Press, 1883. 
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Branch was not working out as anticipated. Therefore, Thomas 
B. Marsh was mated anew with Selah J. Griffith, and Wheeler 
Baldwin occupied himself with missionary work near Kirtland. 


The fact that little time was spent in preparation was char- 
acteristic of our early missionaries. These men were called to go 
on a mission at the conference of June 6. In less than two weeks 
the majority of them, probably all of them, had said good-by to 
their families and taken up their journey on foot to the unknown 
West. The entire saga of these early missionary travels would 
be as thrilling as a tale of adventure, but unfortunately but a few 
written lines remain to tell the story. 

Just as Joseph Smith was about to leave, one of the many in- 
quirers from the East called at his house and having learned of 
the latest missionary project was anxious to go along. That man 
was William Wine Phelps. He was promptly baptized, ordained, 
and provided with a traveling companion in the person of Joseph 
Coe. Thus it happened three of the missionary pairs made the 
journey together. With them was a partner of Newell K. Knight 
in his mercantile venture, Algernon S. Gilbert, who was accom- 
panied by his wife. Gilbert was to establish a new store for the 
church in Independence. 

‘These went by wagon to a point where they could take the new 
canal to Cincinnati, tor Ohio had a few years previous entered 
upon a program of canal building intended to link the Erie Canal 
to the Ohio River, for travel in this era was mainly by water. 
This was part of the magnificent scheme of state improvements for 
which six years later the people of Ohio with the rest of the 
citizens of the United States were asked to pay the piper in the 
panic of 1837. It took superlative courage and optimism (not to 
say rashness) to plan the building of such an immense system of 
canals, the first one alone of which was estimated to cost one- 
tenth of all the taxable property in the State of Ohio ($5,700,000). 
The first of these 'two canals the Ohio-Erie Canal, ran from Cleve- 
land on Lake Erie and down the Scioto to Portsmouth on the 
Ohio River; the second—the Miami Canal, followed the historic — 
route from Cincinnati to Toledo on Maumee Bay. These canals, or 
such portions of them as were finished, figured largely in the mi-. 
grations of the early Saints to and from Missouri. The missionary 
party consisting of Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, Edward Part- 
ridge, Martin Harris, W. W. Phelps, and.Joseph Coe and the Gil- 
berts took the Miami ‘Canal which had been finished as far as Day- 
ton two years before, and arriving in Cincinnati had a few days 
to wait for a steamer to Louisville. Joseph Smith and Rigdon 
took the occasion to visit Rigdon’s old friend of Pittsburgh days, 
Walter Scott, but they were bitterly repulsed: = 

From there they took a steamboat to Louisville, Kentucky, and 
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down to Saint Louis. At Saint Louis, after some parley, the 
party separated. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert with Sidney Rigdon, whose 
previous life and over two hundred pounds of avoirdupois un- 
suited him for walking, took a Missouri River steamboat. Now 
any river pilot of that day could tell you that the Missouri was 
temperamental; that navigation on the Mississippi was child’s 
play compared with taking a boat up the Missouri. “Of all the 
variable things in creation the most uncertain are the action of a 
jury, the state of a woman’s mind, and the condition of the Mis- 
souri River.’”* And yet the river in the heyday of steamboating 
was navigated twenty-three hundred miles above Saint Louis. So 
while the Gilberts and Rigdon waited for a boat their brethren 
started to walk, and beat them to Independence! 

As the five men walked along they talked over the gospel, and 
made it a practice to read a chapter from the Bible and have a 
prayer every day. Arriving in what is now Kansas City, the party 
camped near the site of the historic old spring which is now di- 
rectly at the foot of the extension of Chariotte Street.® The old 
cave and the spring which flowed from it were well known to fron- 
tiersmen long before Kansas City was built. It was located near 
the old Independence-Westport Road, a part of which now forms 
Gilham Road. The Santa Fe trade that traveled the route from 
Independence through Westport had established a watering place 
there for the wagon caravans which passed. In the days when 
Joseph Smith and his missionary party camped here a stream of 
crystal clear water ran from this spring and fed a good-sized 
creek, which flowed southwest and made a junction with another 
creek, running down the present site of Oak Street. 

Joseph Smith’s impression of the people was not reassuring, for 
the Missourians were as uncongenial to the people from the East 
as the ‘‘Mormonites” were to them. He says: “Our reflections 
were great, coming as we had from a highly cultivated state of 
society in the East, and standing now upon the confines or west- 
ern limits of the United States and looking into the vast wilder- 
ness of those that sat in darkness. How natural it was to observe 
the degradation, leanness of intellect, ferocity and jealousy of a 
people that were nearly a century behind the time, and to feel 
for those who roamed about without the benefit of civilization 
refinement, or religion!” 


4Sioux City Register, March 28, 1868. 

>The earth on top of what was once the cave’s mouth forms the union’ of Charlotte 
and Gleed Terrace. Another settlement was made near the intersection of the north 
and south road (the Paseo) and the Santa Fe Trail. Here near 35th and Paseo was 
another good spring. In fact settlements covered much of the intersection from north 
of Troost Lake to the Country Club district. Joseph Smith states that he came to 
Independence and there apparently made his headquarters. He also attended a con- 
ference at Josiah Lewis near what is now 385th and Paseo. He attended the laying 
of twelve logs for the first house of the Coleville settlement, of which the exact loca- 
tion is doubtful, but it appears certain to have been in the parts of Kansas City 
south of Troost Lake or in the Country Club district. — 
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He was greatly pleased with the country as a whole, and 
thought that by encouraging the people to bring with them a 
better grade of stock, grain for planting, and implements for farm- 
ing, and the will to establish and maintain schools, conditions 
would improve, and the land would become indeed the promised 
land of their highest hopes. 

The reunion with the brethren who had left Fayette nearly nine 
months before was an unmixed pleasure. 

W. W. Phelps, a member of the church now for nearly a month, 
was the chosen speaker the Sunday after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries, speaking to a mixed congregation of white pioneers, 
negroes, and Indians. Two were baptized that day. It was now 
the middle of July. Few of the missionaries had arrived. The 
next week the Colesville Branch came, Sidney Rigdon, A. S. Gil- 
bert and wife, and the first of the missionary teams, Isaac Morley 
and Ezra Booth. The settlement of Zion had begun! 


“And by special protection of the Lord, Brother Joseph Smith, junior, and 
Sidney Rigdon [wrote John Whitmer, historian of the church], in company 
with eight other elders, with the church from Colesville, New York, consist- 
ing of about sixty souls, arrived in the month of July, and by revelation the 
place was made known where the temple shall stand and the city shall com- 
mence. And by revelation twelve of us assembled ourselves together, viz, 
Elder Joseph Smith, junior, the Seer, Oliver Cowdery, Sidney Rigdon, Newel 
Knight, William W. Phelps, and Ezra Booth, who denied the faith. 


“On the second day of August, 1831, Brother Sidney Rigdon stood up and 
asked, saying, Do you receive this land for the land of your inheritance 
with thankful hearts from the Lord? Answer from all, We do. Do you 
pledge yourself to keep the laws of God on this land, which you have never 
kept in your own land?°® We do. 

“Do you pledge yourself to see that others of your brethren who shall 
come hither do keep the laws of God? We do. After prayer, he arose and 
said, I now pronounce this land consecrated and dedicated to the Lord for a 
possession and inheritance for the Saints (in the name of Jesus Christ, having 
authority from him). And for all the faithful servants of the Lord to the 
remotest ages of time. Amen. 

“The day following eight elders, viz, Joseph Smith, junior, Oliver Cowdery, 
Sidney Rigdon, Peter Whitmer, junior, Frederick G. Williams, William W. 
Phelps, Martin Harris, and Joseph Coe assembled together where the temple 
is to be erected. Sidney Rigdon dedicated the ground where the city is to 
stand, and Joseph Smith, junior, laid a stone at the northeast corner of the 
contemplated temple in the name of the Lord Jesus of Nazareth. After ali 
present had rendered thanks to the great Ruler of the universe, Sidney 
Rigdon pronounced this spot of ground wholly dedicated to the Lord forever. 
Amen.’’? 


6 Probably referring to the new economic order about to be instituted among them. 
TManuscript History of John Whitmer; Journal of History, volume 1, page 59. 
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The spot for the temple was about a half mile from the strag- 
gling little village of Independence, a short distance south of the 
road. As yet these people did not own one foot of ground! 


The purpose for which they had come now being fulfilled the 
missionary party made ready to go back to Kirtland. On the 
4th, all attended a conference at the home of Joshua Lewis, one 
of the Missouri converts to the church, with all the Colesville 
branch as well as the elders present. 

All the way west, Polly Knight, wife of Joseph Knight, senior, 
who had mothered young Joseph Smith in the old days at Coles- 
ville, had been steadily failing. It was her one great wish to 
live to see the “land of Zion.” Now less than a month after she 
had arrived with all her family, she passed away. Joseph Smith 
delayed his departure until after her funeral. Hers was the first 
death in the church in the land of Zion. Tradition is silent upon 
the place of her burial. 

On the day of Sister Knight’s funeral, August 7, 1831, directions 
were given for keeping the Sabbath Day, for to the New England 
bred elders a town without a church, and a community where Sun- 
day was just another day represented a barbarous condition. In 
every small village in New England little white churches lifted a 
spire heavenwara, and the Sabbath Day was most religiously un- 
profaned. 

On the 9th day: of August the little party of eleven elders set 
out in canoes from Independence Landing, as they started to re- 
turn to Kirtland. The first day they went as far as Fort Osage 
(now Sibley). At this pioneer outpost of civilization they were 
made welcome with a dinner of wild turkey. The night of the 
third day they encamped at MclIlwain’s Bend. On the 13th some 
of the elders on their way to Zion met with this party just return- 
ing and had a joyful reunion, recounting experiences of the road. 
The party divided here, some going by water, others by stage back 
to Kirtland, where they arrived August 27. 

In the meantime the little group left alone in the ‘‘wilderness” 
were trying faithfully to adapt themselves to pioneer life. They 
found much different conditions than they had in their home in 
the East. The frequent arrival of the missionaries created some 
diversion, but the summer of 1831 had been as unseasonal as the 
winter of 1830, dark, cold and stormy from the time spring opened 
with waters “higher than they had been since Noah’s flood.” * The 
summer had been one succession of floods and disasters until 
people were afraid to venture on the water. The scientific papers 
of the Smithsonian Institute show torrential rains that summer 
such as were known only in the tropics. At last in August there 


8’T, G. Omstot, Pioneers of Mason and Menard. 
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came a “killing frost,” nipping the corn so severely that it did not 
fully mature. Only a few grains were ripened, so that seed for the 
following year’s spring planting was scarce and very expensive. 
Many of the vegetables counted upon for winter stores failed, so 
the gathering Saints, who had no crops, found supplies hard to 
obtain as the season advanced. Deer and wild game still abounded, 
so there was no danger of actual starvation. 


Three days after the missionaries started East came Lyman 
Wight on foot, saying he had left his companion John Murdock 
fifty miles behind, very ill. Wight borrowed a horse of one of the 
Saints, rode back to where he left Murdock, and brought in the 
sick man, walking beside him all the fifty miles returning to sup- 
port him in the saddle. 

They had come from the far-away outpost of Detroit, after a 
visit to Pontiac and other points on the way, and reported the con- 
version and baptism of many, including some names later familiar 
in Latter Day Saint history, such as James Emmett and Morris 
Phelps. From the very beginning Mother Lucy Smith had most 
earnestly desired the opening of a mission in Michigan, for it was 
here that her eldest brother, Stephen Mack, had gone before 
the War of 1812, and made a fortune for himself. True, Stephen 
was the eldest of the family, and Lucy the youngest, and she hardly | 
knew him, but still he was the pride of the family. She had heard 
all her life of his success “merchandising” in Michigan, of his 
trading posts there and elsewhere, how he had six clerks in one 
store, and mills and boats on the lakes and trading posts even as 
far east as Ohio.® True, her brother had died without hearing the 
gospel, but there was a duty Lucy felt she owed to his widow, 
Temperance Mack, and the rest of his family. Therefore, two 
pairs of missionaries were to go by way of Detroit and Pontiac, and 
Lucy was to accompany them on a visit to her sister-in-law. These 
four were Lyman Wight, John Corrill, John Murdock and Hyrum 
Smith. 

They went by boat to Detroit, and hence to Pontiac, where they 
found Temperance Mack and her family in enjoyment of an 
estate of fifty thousand dollars, free of encumbrance, left by 
Stephen when he died. There were stores, farms, a mill at Roches- 
ter, and considerable other property.?° Such an interest was 
raised here that Jared Carter was sent out from Kirtland to follow 
up the work of the first missionaries. He soon baptized seventy 
people in Pontiac, which may well be known as the cradle of the 
Latter Day Saint work in Michigan. 


® Stephen Mack built ‘‘the turnpike road’’ from Detroit to Pontiac, known now as 
Woodward Avenue. Mack Avenue in Detroit is named for him. 

*° The present church of Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints stands on a por- 
tion of old Mack estate. 
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Toward the latter part of August about fifteen elders met in 
Zion and all had not yet arrived from their missions, for wherever 
they had found an interest, they had remained to preach, baptize, 
confirm, ordain, and organize branches. Many of the converts 
simply came along with the missionaries as they traveled. One 
of these, William McLellin, had come Zionward with the first 
elders he met, and was baptized by Hyrum Smith on the 29th of 
aieuet in Colesville settlement, and immediately ordained an 
elaer.2y 


The Pratt brothers did not arrive in Zion until September. They 
were fast becoming two of the most able preachers and prose- 
lytizers of the new taith. Leaving Kirtland in June they had trav- 
eled on foot through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, preach- 
ing, baptizing, suffering many hardships, hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
but with the record of many baptisms and new branches organized 
in various parts of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. Almost immedi- 
ately upon arrival, Parley P. Pratt, much weakened by the hard- 
ships he had endured, fell a victim to that curse of settlers in new 
country, fever and ague! 


He was tended by the old friends in Colesville Branch, who 
were struggling under difficulties to make a home in the new sur- 
roundings. He writes of those days: 


“They had arrived late in the summer, and cut some hay for the cattle, 
sowed a little grain, and prepared some ground for cultivation, and were en- 
gaged during the fall and winter in building log cabins, etc. The winter was 
cold, and for some time about ten families lived in one log cabin, which was 


11 William McLellin was a rather eccentric character. His joining the elders in their 
trek westward leaving his store to its own devices was charactertistic of his im- 
puisive behavior. He became one of the first quorum of Apostles in February, 1835. 
In March he was carrying on a famous debate with Kev. J. M. Tracy of the Christian 
Church at Huntsburg, Geauga County, Ohio, and defended his position well enough 
to earn the admiration of those outside as well as in the church (History of Geauga 
County, Chio, page 751). In August, 1836, he wrote to the presidency that he 
was withdrawing, as he had lost confidence in the leaders. Two years later the 
church took action expelling him from the church. He was later connected for brief 
periods with different factions. Perhaps his latest venture was when he was 
received by vote into the Church of Christ (Temple Lot) on June 5, 1869 (Old Record 
Church of Christ, page 28’. On November 3, of the same year he withdrew from their 
fellowship (Ibid., page 33) and just 18 days later wrote to Davis H. Bays ‘‘As to 
Brighamism, Young Josephism or G. Hedrickism I have no use for either of them.’ 
...- “I do not believe in plurality of Gods, nor women; in baptism for the dead, in 
two priesthoods in the gospel church. Not I.’ But say you: ‘‘Do tell what you do 
believe? I believe David Whitmer was legally and properly appointed and ordained 
on the 8th day of July, 1834, by Joseph Smith, in a kind of general assembly of all 
his camp-iollowers, and all the ministerial authorities of Zion met together three miles 
west of Libetry, Missouri’... (from a letter to D. H. Bays, printed in the Saints’ 
Herald, volume 17, page 291). McLellin lived, practised his profession of medicine, 
and died in Independence, near the square. His grave is in Woodlawn Cemetery, be- 
side that of his faithful wife, who cast her fortunes with the Reorganized Church. One 
of the noteworthy characteristics of the restoration of the gospel is that those who 
once partook of its spirit never forsook its basic principles. These principles were as 
firmly implanted in Dr. McLellin’s heart in his lonely old age as they were in his 
impetuous youth, when he waiked out of his business establishment to follow two 
strange men with a strange story into the western wilderness. Dissenting with almost 
all his former colleagues [except David Whitmer] he wrote his crusty criticisms to all 
and sundry but signed them ‘‘Yours in the love of the pure truth.”’ 
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open and unfinished, while the frozen ground served for a floor. Our food 
consisted of beef and a little bread made of corn, which had been grated into 
coarse meal by rubbing the ears on a tin grater. That was rather an in- 
convenient way of living for a sick person; but it was for the gospel’s sake, 
and all were very cneerful and happy. 

“We enjoyed many happy seasons in our prayer and other meetings, and 
the Spirit of the Lord was poured out upon us, and even on the little children, 
insomuch that many of eight, ten or twelve years of age spake, and prayed, 
and prophesied in our meetings and in our family worship. There was a 
spirit of peace and union, and love, and good will manifested in this little 
church in the wilderness, the memory of which will be ever dear to my 
heart,”” 777 


1 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, pages 76, 77. 

18 The author was criticised in the former edition of this book for use of this quota- 
tion as not representative of true conditions but further study does not convince me 
that Pratt’s testimony should be rejected. In an article ‘‘Elder John Brush,’’ by two 
friends, as published in the Autumn Leaves, volume 4, page 22, we find ‘‘To this period 
Brother Brush looks back with the deepest pleasure; for although the Saints were poor, 
being new settlers and so away from mills and manufactories, they were very happy; 
and there were no quarrelings or dissensions among the masses that he knew of. The of- 
ficers of the branch at this settlement visited the Saints regularly every two or three 
weeks; the priest enlightening and counseling the families; the teachers rooting out, 
smoothing away and helping to settle the very beginnings of difficulties among mem- 
bers; the deacon attending to the wants of the needy, assisting them to obtain that 
wherein they lacked. It is his testimony also that the Saints were discrete in their in- 
tercourse with non-believers, and that they did not disobey the laws of the land. That 
they did not obey perfectly all the commandments of God is probable, but the charac- 
ter of their social and religious relations when thus in their gathered condition was so 
far above anything he has before or since seen, that he cannot but look back to those 
times with the tenderest emotions.’ 
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XIII.—Pioneering in the West 


Progress during the last century and a half has been so rapid 
that it is quite literally true that men who live their allotted span 
are born in one world and die in another. Therefore if we would 
understand the struggles of our church fathers we must make an 
effort to reconstruct the world in which they lived. To do this we 
should dismiss from our homes the telephone, the telegraph, the 
phonograph, electricity as a servant, with all its contribution to the 
comfort of modern life, and of course the radio, which was un- 
dreamed of by the ordinary person a few years ago. 

We must take up all our railroads, live without our daily paper, 
let stoves and furnaces be as rare as log cabins today, let our only 
fuel be wood, for even the river steamboats fired their engines 
with green cord wood procured on the river banks. We must light 
our homes by dipped candles, whale oil lamps, or a saucer of lard 
with a bit of rag tor a wick. 

Into each home we must bring two spinning wheels for wool and 
flax, and let the principal industry of the women be the making 
of home-spun, home-dyed and home-made garments for the men, 
women, and children of the large families. Shoes must be made 
by shoemakers to order (both shoes alike, no left and no right). 
We must tear down most of our colleges, and abolish our high 
schools and substitute academies, which were private enterprises 
for pay, and hold our common schools in log cabins with a cur- 
riculum and length of term dependent upon the caprice or oppor- 
tunity of the settlers. 

We would have to restore slavery with all its inhumanities, local 
bickerings, and political strife. We must cut down the number 
of the States of the Union to twenty-four, all east of the Missis- 
sippi except Missouri and Louisiana, and count the whole popula- 
tion of the United States at less than ten million. To Mexico 
must be returned the States west of the Rocky Mountains except 
Washington and Oregon, which were merely wild wastes where as 
Bryant intimated, one might “lose oneself in the continuous woods 
where flows the Oregon and hears no sound save its own dashing.” 
To them also would go States immediately east of the Rockies ex- 
cept Montana and Idaho and part of Colorado and Wyoming. 

We must cover again the gold mines of California and the silver 
mines of Colorado, and return to the time when the owner of a 
gold watch was a person of opulence, and the woman who owned 
a set of silver spoons was in a class set far apart from the com- 
mon. herd. 

Having stepped back over the centuries into this world of our 
pioneer fathers, we might attempt to take a trip to Independence 
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on the wild western frontier of the world with Washington Irving 
and his friend, Charles Joseph Latrobe, the year after the Coles- 
ville Branch came to the western wilds. The party was a most 
eminent one, including Colonel Ellsworth, Indian Commissioner to 
the Pawnees, Count de Pourtales, a young Swiss nobleman, and 
Paul L. Chouteau of Saint Louis. Latrope was an Englishman 
traveling in America, and found much to amuse and entertain him 
in the manners of his partly civilized American cousins. He pub- 
lished his observations in The Rambler in North America, and 
should be competent to be quoted with impunity, as no future 
complications with the people of Missouri could possibly give him 
a prejudiced bias. 


“The town of Independence was full of promise [he tells us] like most of 
the innumerable towns springing up in the midst of the forests of the West, 
many of which, though dignified by high-sounding epithets, consist of noth- 
ing but a ragged congeries of five or six rough log huts, two or three clap- 
board houses, two or three so-called hotels, alias grog shops; a few stores, 
a bank, a printing office, and barn-like church. It lacked at the time I com- 
memorate, the three last edifices, but was nevertheless a thriving and aspir- 
ing place, in its way; and the fortune made here already in the ccurse of 
its brief existence, by a bold Yankee shopkeeper, who had sold $60,000 worth 
of goods here in three years—was a matter of equal notoriety, surprise, 
and envy.’ It is situated about twenty miles east of the Kansas River, and 
three south of the Missouri, and was consequently very near the extreme 
frontier of the State. A little beyond this point, all carriage roads cease, and 
one deep black trail alone, which might be seen tending to the southwest, 
was that of the Santa Fe trappers and traders. ... . On the morning of one of 
the days spent here in expectation of our friends’ arrival—mounted on 
Methuselah, an old white horse of the innkeeper, I left my com- 
rades and our horses to their repose at the town, partly for a morning’s 
pigeon-shooting, and partly with the purpose of going down to the ferry on 
the Missouri, to inquire if any intelligence had come up the river with refer- 
ence to the expected steamboat. 

“After missing the path, and an hour’s rough scramble in the thick forest, 
during which I found means to insinuate my steed, gun, and person through 
many a tangled jungle of ropevine, bush, and creeper, much to my own 
astonishment and that of the grave old quadruped which I bestrode, I de- 
scended the bluff, which here rises, precipitously from the bank of the 
Missouri, and reached the ferry.* I met with no intelligence, but with an 
acquaintance from the town above who proposed to me that we should ride 
together six or seven miles down the river, and call upon one of his friends, 
whose ‘clearing’ was situated at a point where the current is unusually nar- 
row, and of difficult navigation. To this I readily acceded, as it would give 
me a better opportunity of observing the phenomenon connected with this 
stupendous stream than I had hitherto enjoyed. .. . Having rounded a noble, 
and expanded bend of the river, in about an hour’s time, we heard by the 


1 Very probably referring to Algernon E. Gilbert, as he was in all probability the 
only Yankee merchant. And the attitude expressed is typical. 
2 Wayne Se Landing near Liberty, previously known as Duckers Ferry. 
0 
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barking of dogs, and the chatter of many voices, that we were approach- 
ing the farm in question. From the prominent appearance of a long table 
covered with dinner apparatus, which appeared arranged in the open air, a 
few steps from the door, a number of dogs sniffing and whining around it, 
and the unusual bustle among the negro dependents toiling about a small 
fire in advance, we suspected that something extraordinary was going on. 
A young Negro took our horses with that affection of extreme politeness 
and good breeding, which is so highly amusing in many of his color, and 
which inclines me to think that they appreciate the character of a ‘fine gentle- 
man’ more than any other part of the community. ...We were met by 
the settler with the frank unceremonious bearing of his race. He informed 
us that his wife had got a number of her neighbors with her for a ‘quilting 
frolic,’ and made us heartily welcome. The interior of the log hut presented 
a Singular scene. A square table was seen to occupy a great part of the 
floor. It was surrounded by a compact body of females, whose fingers were 
occupied with all diligence upon the quilt which lay stretched out before 
them, and which, though neither the smartest nor the costliest, promised— 
judging from the quantity of cotton or wool which I saw stuffed into its 
inside, and the close lozenge-shaped compartments into which the latter was 
confined by rapid and successful gobble-stitching, to be of real utility and 
comfort to the matron who presided, during the coming winter... . 


“The meal which followed was plentiful and homely, and was dispatched 
first by the female and then by the male visitors, with the marvelous ra- 
pacity which is generally observable in the West; and, as I sat apart waiting 
till our turn should come, I was much amused with the bustle of the scene. 
I watched the plates run the gauntlet from the table to the washing-tub, 
among a set of little negroes of all shapes and sizes, who all strove to act 
as preliminary scourers, much to the disappointment of the dogs, who whined, 
whimpered, scratched, and pushed their sable competitors, and not less to 
the annoyance of the fat negress who acted as cook, and who, with lustrous 
visage and goggle-eyes, flourished her dish-clout over the tub in a fume of 
impatience.” * 


While Latrobe amused himself by visiting the typical settlers of 
this western land, Washington Irving wrote his sister, Mrs. Paris, 
from the hotel: 


“We arrived at this place [Independence] the day before yesterday, after 
nine days’ traveling on horseback from Saint Louis. Our journey has been 
a very interesting one, leading us across fine prairies and through noble 
forests, dotted here and there by farms and log houses, at which we find 
rough but wholesome and abundant fare and very civil treatment. Many 
parts of these prairies of the Missouri are extremely beautiful, resembling 
cultivated countries, rather than the savage rudeness of the wilderness. 


“Yesterday I was out on a deer hunt in the vicinity of this place, which 
led me through some scenery that only wanted a castle, or a gentleman’s 
seat here and there interspersed, to have equaled some the most celebrated 
park scenery of England. 


3 Quoted from Centennial History of Independence, W. S. Webb, author and publisher, 
pages 95-98. Sg peal 
pol: 
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“The fertility of all this western country is truly remarkable. The soil is 
like that of a garden, and the luxuriance and beauty of the forests exceed 
any I have ever seen. We have gradually been advancing, however, to 
rougher and rougher life, and we are now at a straggling little frontier vil- 
lage that has only been five years in existence. From hence in the course 
of a day or two, we take our departure southwardly, and shall soon bid adieu 
to civilization and encamp at nights in our tents.” * 


These were the scenes which seemed to Eastern-bred Joseph 
Smith nearly a century behind the times. They depict the origi- 
nal settler as he appeared to his contemporaries. It is a common 
failing of the American people to place the pioneer upon a pedes- 
tal and worship there. The virtues of the father always exceed 
the virtues of the son; we always sigh for the good old days and 
the good old ways, which would prove intolerable to us if we could 
bring them back. Our grandsires are great and noble. It is sac- 
rilege to assign to them the common-place sins and failings. Our 
grandmothers are universally virtuous, self sacrificing, and indus- 
trious, possessing virtues we may never attain. 

“Long ago George Washington lost his human semblance and 
arose to the rarified air of empyrean. The apotheosis of Abra- 
ham Lincoln has already taken place before the very eyes of 
the present generation. Already his long shanks are resting on a 
throne in the skies beside the divine George. How uncomfortable 
both these men who were so human in all that made up their 
characters must feel as they sit there weighed down by their 
golden crowns and their royal mantles!”’ ® 

In both secular and church history we demand perfection in our 
heroes. We church members may easily fall victim to all the sins 
and faults to which human flesh is heir, but our church history 
must possess the unblemished page of faultless virtue and heroism, 
or our faith is shattered, and we must perforce turn to infidelity. 
Shakespeare, who more truly saw life whole than any of us prob- 
ably ever will, said, “Men are as the times are.’ Turning back 
the pages of history to the time in which the Saints went to Mis- 
souri we see a State of civilization not very unlike the one pic- 
tured by Service in his poems of the far northwest, or such tales 
of the frontier as existed within our own memories, well- 
known to be anything but a picture of virtuous simplicity: 


“On the border the uncultivated, the illiterate, and the desperado rubbed 
shoulders with the virtuous farmer, the college graduate, and the mission- 
ary. Here there were some fine examples of noble self-sacrifice; but here 
also were instances of selfish greed easily paralleling anything we know to- 
day. The frontier afforded a freedom which thrills the imagination of a 


4 Letter of Washington Irving, written September 25, 1832. See Centennial History 
of Independence, Webb. 

5 Clarence W. Alford, in The Centennial History of Illinois, State History Society of 
Illinois, 1918, page 81. 
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more stifled generation; it allowed also a lawlessness and license which 
would be intolerable to the modern man.” ® 


So far as Independence of that day was concerned, if we may 
trust the pen of unprejudiced writers, conditions were far from 
ideal. “Around Independence it was not unusual to see whole 
families dressed in skins; buildings were generally without glass 
windows and the door stood open in winter for light . . . and this 
remote region ... was as innocent of all refinements and even the 
comforts of life as a Siberian Ostrog.” 7 ® 

When the Colesville Saints made their settlement twelve or fif- 
teen miles west of Independence in 1831, there was no Kansas 
City. That did not come until eight years later. An old settler 
describes the present site of Kansas City: 


“A clearing or old field of a few acres lying on the high ridge between 
Main and Wyandotte and Second and Fifth Streets, made and abandoned by 
an old trapper. A few old girdled dead trees standing in the field, surrounded 
by a dilapidated rail fence. Around on all sides a dense forest, the ground 
covered with impenetrable brush, vines, fallen timber, and deep, impassable 
gorges. A narrow, crooked roadway winding from Twelfth and Walnut 
Streets, along down on the west side of the deep ravine towards the river, 
across the public square to the river at the foot of Grand Avenue. A nar- 
row, difficult path, barely wide enough for a single horseman, running up 
and down the river under the bluff, winding its way around fallen timber 
and deep ravines. An old log house at the foot of Main Street, occupied 
by a lank, cadaverous speciman of humanity, named Ellis, with one blind 
eye and the other on a sharp lookout for stray horses, straggling Indians, 
and squatters, with whom to swap a cup of whiskey for a coon skin. An- 
other old, dilapidated cabin below the Pacific depot. Two or three small 
clearings or cabins in the Kaw bottoms, now called West Kansas, which were 
houses of French mountain trappers. The rest of the surroundings was the 
still solitude of the native forest, unbroken, only by the snort of the darting 
deer, the barking of the squirrel, the howl of the wolf, the settlers’ cow- 
bell, and mayhap the distant baying of the hunter’s dog.” ® 


‘Westport was not laid out until 1833. Westport Landing was 
three miles below the city. 

Independence was a real town, but its recent emergence from 
the forest was testified to by a town square thickly studded with 
stumps of trees. 

The typical pioneer was of the rough and ready type. Physical 
courage was inordinately admired. Deeds of personal valor and 
strength in the hunt, the Indian fight, or in personal combat were 


6 Clarence W. Alford in The Centennial History of Illinois, Illinois Historical Society 
and Transactions, 1918, pages 81, 82. 

7 Warren Watson in Kansas City Globe Souvenir, reprinted in Saints’ Herald, volume 
37, page 203. 

g Ostrogoth—East Goth. 

® J. C. McCoy at an Old pe Reunion, Teceniper 30, 1871, as published in His- 
tory of Jackson County, by W. Z. Hickman, page 243. 
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the principal boast of the pioneer. “If two men had a quarrel 
they would meet and fight it out and then make friends and take 
a drink, thus quickly and easily settling their difficulty,” *° says 
one old-timer with evident admiration for the system. The same 
author tells of a very glorious fight that took place on Christmas 
Day, 1819, when the young men of Franklin crossed the river on 
the ice for the purpose “of cleaning out Boonville.” The author 
details the scene which though ‘bloody’ had no one “killed or 
fatally wounded” with evident enjoyment, and ends up the story 
on a religious note, evidently the product of later years, but show- 
ing the absolute lack of malice inspired by the event. ‘The most 
of them have left this world of trouble, strife, and turmoil, and 
gone, it is hoped, to a better and brighter world beyond the vale. 
Alas, time will tell. It waits for no man. Peace be to their ashes. 
But these heroes will live in history and in grateful remembrance 
as long as time shall last.’ “ 

There was in those early days a Missourian who has been the 
hero of more than one singular story. This man was Martin — 
Parmer, who because he so designated himself in moments of 
extreme gayety was generally called the “Ring-tailed Painter.” 
This man at one time was sent to Jefferson City as state senator. 
Like most Missourians he loved a fight, and being on the street one 
day when Governor Hugh McNair was about to interfere to settle 
a fight, the “Ring-tailed Painter,” although a perfect stranger, 
promptly collared the governor and backed him out of the circle. 
“A governor is no more in a fight than any other man,” he later 
explained, ‘‘and he was like to spoil the prettiest kind of a fight.” 
This man’s great-grandsons, as the famous James boys, would 
have furnished him plenty of diversion had he lived to see them. 

This attitude of the fighting Missourian was as inexplicable to 
the staid New England Latter Day Saints, as their tendency to 
reason things out without the aid of fists was to the Missourian. 
To the majority of pioneers, there could be but one reason for 
not fighting out a quarrel, and that was cowardice. To the early 
Saints Lyman Wight’s tendency to refuse to turn the other cheek 
was a grievous fault. Old settlers invariably spoke well of him. 
Other “Mormons” might be cowards, but ‘‘old Wight was brave as 
a lion.” They would have let him go free, if only he would re- 
nounce “Joe Smith” and his “Mormon religion.” Such a fighter 
was too good to waste. ** 

These rough old settlers did not tolerate “drunkenness,” they 


10 History of Cooper County, by Levins and Hyde, page 120. 

11 Tbid., page 129. 

12 History of Clay County, by W. H.. Woodson, page 89. 

18'The impetuous Lyman Wight, with whom I was well acquainted, wanted to fight 
_ the mob giving it as ane opinion that it would be only a breakfast spell to whinv the 
_ Missourians. Lyman was a brave and good man, knowing not what fear was. When 
told by one of the hiobecrata that he would be shot the next morning if he did not 
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said, but one who refused to drink as did the rather effeminate 
“Mormonites” was anything but a good fellow well met with them. 
“Just before Christmas,” in the year 1818, says one of them, 
reminiscing, “the boys of the school had determined to turn the 
teacher out, and force him to treat the scholars, by taking him 
to the creek and ducking him. This proceeding, though showing 
little respect for the dignity of the teacher, generally had the 
desired effect. The fear of it, in this case, had the desired effect, 
for the teacher, hearing of the plans of the scholars, voluntarily 
gave them a week’s holiday, and on New Year’s day treated them 
to a keg of whiskey. This no doubt will sound strange to most 
of our citizens at this day, but it is nevertheless true. It must 
not be thought that this was a terribly demoralized community, 
for it certainly was not, but on the contrary one of the most re- 
fined in the country.” 14 

Racing and gambling were two other manly sports of those 
years, nor were they confined to the western wilds. Gambling 
was as universal as drinking. Even the nation’s capital was not 
immune. 


“The racing on the National course near the city made it difficult to main- 
tain a quorum in Congress and the Statesmen mounted their horses to ride 
to the track to cheer their favorites and bet their money. Even the Presi- 
dent entered his horses and lost heavily on his wagers. There Jackson and 
a goodly portion of the cabinet, and a formidable sprinkling of the leaders 
of the opposition from Clay to Letcher, might be seen backing their judg- 
ment as to horse flesh with their purses. And when it was not horse racing 
it was cock fighting with the President entering his own birds from the 
Hermitage and riding with his friends to Bladensburg to witness the hu- 
miliation of his entries. It was a day of gambling, when statesmen, whose 
names school children are now taught to reverence, played for heavy stakes 
for days and nights at a time, with Clay and Poindexter losing fortunes and 
an occasional victim of the lure blowing out his brains.’ * 


And the Latter Day Saints as time went on had a “Word of 
Wisdom” and insisted on their members obeying it. Could any- 
thing appear more wild and fanatical to the men of the time who 
considered themselves properly red-blooded! 

Almost everybody realized the importance of learning from 
books, but in the press of other and seemingly more essential 
things education was often neglected. Some of the wisest and most 
common-sense judges of western Missouri in that day were unable 
to read or write. Now and then some person started a school and 
charged each pupil a reasonable amount for tuition, such as per- 


betray Joseph Smith, he replied, ‘‘Shoot and be dammed, for that is what you will get 
anyway.’ It is to be hoped that the recording angel dropped a tear on the little swear | 
word and thus blotted it out forever. Testimony of Elder Levi Graybill, Journal of | 
History, volume 4, page 106. 

14 History of Cooper County by Levi and Hyde, page 193. 

1% Party Battles of the Jackson Period, by Bowers, page 18. 
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haps a dollar a month. The schoolhouses when an enterprising 
community did build one, were quite often without any floor but 
earth, or puncheon, with no window sash or glass, merely a hole 
cut in the log wall which was covered by a plank at night, not as 
a precaution against thieves—there was nothing in a schoolhouse 
anyone would wish to steal—but as a protection against wild 
animals. There were even schools consisting of two logs in the 
woods, the pupils occupying one, and the teacher another, facing 
them. 

The Saints immediately started schools, the first in Jackson 
County. Oliver Cowdery and Parley P. Pratt were both teach- 
ers, the first school teachers in Jackson County. Ziba Peterson is 
reported to have opened a school at Lone Jack. 

The settler did not have to raise meat. Buffalo, bear, and deer 
were plentiful, and wild turkeys in abundance. Bread was often- 
est made of ground corn mixed with water and baked. No other 
grain was grown. The process of making meal before mills were 
erected is described by one of the pioneers as follows: 


“We first made mortars, by burning or cutting out the end of a log twelve 
or fifteen inches deep, bringing it to a point at the bottom, then making a 
pestle by putting an iron wedge in the end of a stick, with a band or cord 
around the end to keep it from splitting where you drove in the wedge; 
then we had what we call a hominy mortar, in which we pounded our corn 
as fine as we could, then sifted it, and took the finest for bread, and the 
coarse for hominy, which did very well, though the process was slow and 
hard. We soon invented another style for making meal—took two flat 
stones about four inches thick, dressed them up, mill-stone style, fitted the 
bedstone into a hollow gum, cutting the upper stone, or runner, about an 
inch less than the bedrock, so there would be room for the meal as you 
turned to be carried around the spout, drilling a hole in the top stone so as 
to put in a handle, to turn the mill with one hand and feed with another. 
This was much better than a mortar. But the rock or mill stone was too 
soft, so our meal had more or less grit in it, which made it rather unpleas- 
ant, yet we preferred it to the mortar and pestle. We were not destitute of 
inventive talent, we soon had another fitted up in a frame with trunnel head, 
cogs, and wheels, which was run by a crank on each side of the frame, with 
a hopper and shoe to take the corn to the runner.” 16 


This was all very well for settlers who had been used to noth- 
ing better, but among the Colesville Saints were some particularly 
good millers. Old J oseph Knight and his sons had made flour on 
rather a large grist scale in Colesville, and these soon were operat- 
ing a mill which was patronized by the settlers as well as the 
Saints. 17 

Far from being dissatisfied with their pioneer fare, most of the 
pioneers looked back to those days with longing. Perhaps in mem- 


*%* Judge Josiah Thorpe in Karly Missouri Days, Letter No. 
17 Newel Knight’s Journal in Scraps of Biography, Salt eee City, 1883. 
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ory the wild turkeys seemed fatter, the honey sweeter, and the | 
bear’s oil less pungent, but a prominent judge of Clay County, 
looking backward, said: 


“The turkeys certainly surpassed all other birds. They were very large 
and fatter than I ever saw tame ones on the farm. They were truly delicious 
when properly prepared for the hunter’s table, which was a blanket spread 
upon the ground. The best way to prepare them is to dress them nicely 
and split them on a stick stuck in the ground before a good camp fire, turn- 
ing them around until they are browned, but not burned, salt well rubbed 
over them before you begin with a little bear’s oil poured over while roast- 
ing. This with a trough of honey is better than a king’s table affords. Of 
all the dishes I ever ate, give me venison stewed in a camp kettle or spit 
before the fire with bear’s oil, and plenty of good honey in the comb for 
bread.” 18 


Even in the matter of money the Yankee and the Southerner 
counted differently. The Yankee reckoned by shillings and pence 
but in the South and West, and hence in Missouri, the Spanish 
dollar and its fractions were used. In this locality the eighth of 
a dollar was a bit, and the large Spanish dollar often circulated 
in the literal form of its fractions, although all too often could 
the dollar ever have been reassembled there would have been 
found to be nine “bits” in it instead of eight. Prices were almost 
invariably given in the form of two bits, four bits, or six bits, and 
the settlers it has been said would refuse seventy-five cents for 
an article and insist upon “six bits.” So the Saints who came 
west had to drop the fo’pence and ninepence for the bit and the 
Picayune. The eighth of a dollar was also known as a New 
York shilling, because in the Revolutionary War, the credit of 
New York State fell so low that eight shillings equaled a dollar. 
In 1844, the post office department started demanding postage in 
its own coin, and banned the use of foreign coin. 

The usual wear for men was buckskin with fringe on the seams, 
but in the very earliest days after the homespun trousers and 
calico dresses of the original settlers wore out, clothing was made 
of nettles. ‘‘The low flats along the rivers were covered with a 
thick growth of nettles about three feet high, sometimes standing 
in patches of twenty acres or more. These were permitted to 
remain standing until they became decayed in winter, when they 
were gathered. They were broken up, spun into long strings, 
and woven into cloth, from which the garments were made.” *° 
“Little children generally wore a leathern shirt (long) over their 
tow shirt.” “The lint [from the nettles] was bright, fine, and 
strong, and made splendid shirts and pants for summer wear.” *° 


18 Judge Josiah Thorpe in Early Missouri Days. 
19 History of hg ad County, by Levins and Hyde. 
22 Judge Josiah Thorpe, Harly Missouri Days. 
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As time went on it was possible to import fashionable clothes 
from the East. Two of the Latter Day Saint missionaries had 
been tailors, and were kept busy supplying the men of the new 
town of Independence and the vicinity for several miles around 
with fashionable apparel. It was the thing in those days for 
“gentlemen” to wear high, stiff coat collars, padded with buckram, 
reaching half way up the back of the head, with five or six 
cravats covering the neck, and tall “stove-pipe hats,” wide at the 
top and tapering downwards. The ladies wore long sunbonnets, 
projecting about ten inches in front of their faces, or if they really 
wished to reflect the eastern styles, “leghorn’”’ hats and tortoise- 
shell combs, making a semi-circle on the back of the head. 

Even the language used by the settlers differed from that the 
“Yankees” had learned in their native State. No one ever said 
“there,” but “thar.” If a sick neighbor was very ill, she was 
“powerful weak,” or “mighty sick.” They heard their neighbors 
speak of a “right smart chance’; toothache was ‘misery in the 
teeth.” It was never quite comprehensible to eastern minds, why 
a bridegroom of less than twenty spoke of his sixteen-year-old 
bride as “my old woman,” and she called him “my old man.” 
When school was dismissed, the children shouted “School is 
broke.”” Forenoon was all “morning,” and any time after midday 
dinner was “evening.” 

But perhaps all might have gone well in spite of so many differ- 
ences in temperament had it not been for slavery. The gentry of 
New York had slaves, a few even in Fayette had a bond servant or 
two, but the keeping of slaves in large numbers was new to the 
Saints. They would have indignantly denied they were that hated 
thing known as an “abolitionist,” but at the same time these 
eastern people were Yankees; they owned no slaves, and in spite 
of denials, they were suspected of being abolitionists, whether they 
were or not. There was an attitude of almost fraternizing with 
the blacks, of treating them much as they treated white people, 
which was to say the least enough to make any slave-owner dis- 
tinctly uneasy. ** 

And the Saints heard the stories that were passed about. There 
was one of a runaway negro man who was chained overnight to 
an anvil in a blacksmith shop as he was to be publicly whipped 
the next day, and in the morning he was dead, still chained to the 
anvil, with no marks of violence, perhaps died of terror. 

The Saints could not help but shudder a bit when they met the 
patrol on the village streets after nine o’clock at night. 





2 There is evidence to intimate that after extensive missionary campaigning in the 
south, a few slave-holders with their slaves moved into Nauvoo, perhaps even in Cald- 
well County, Missouri. Slavery existed in a limited degree in the Utah Mormon 
church previous to the Civil War. But it may safely be said that the predominant 
sentiment was against it. Doniphan cites it as the chief cause of the Jackson County 
troubles. 
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XIV.—Slavery in Missouri 


“In the days of slavery, it was considered unwise and unsafe to let 
Negroes, male or female, go about the country in the nighttime, without 
a written permit from their owners or masters. County courts usually 
named patrols for each neighborhood in the country, and when they failed 
to name the patrols the citizens of the neighborhood would name them. It 
was the duty of the patrol to watch the roads, by-ways, and places where 
Negroes were likely to be or congregate, and when found after nine o’clock 
without a written pass or permit, the Negro or Negroes were punished there 
and then, administering a sound thrashing. Ghosts and hobgoblins were no 
greater terror to the average Negro than the patrols (Negoes called them 
paterrollers). When old Uncle Rastus prayed he said, ‘O Lord, we thank 
thee for the New Jerusalem, with its pearly gates and its golden streets, 
but above all we thank thee for that high way around the great big city, 
so high that a paterwaller can’t get over it.’1 

“There lived in Independence a large slave population. . . . One of the 
first ordinances passed by the first city council was a brief one specifying 
the number of lashes to be laid upon a Negro.” 2 


In 1808 in Missouri there were about eleven thousand slaves, 
constantly increasing in number. There can be no doubt that 
there was a considerable slave population in the territory in the 
days when Missouri’s statehood was before the country. Perhaps 
Taylor of New York was inclined to exaggerate when he said, 
“,..a negro man is bought in Africa for a few gew-gaws or a 
bottle of whiskey and sold in New Orleans for twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars,’ *? but nevertheless the slaveholders of Missouri 
who contended for statehood in 1820 were fighting, not for a mere 
political principle, but for property, and a considerable amount 
of it. If Missouri in 1820 was simply a battleground for selfish, 
southern purposes, there would be some evidence of loose economic 
conditions or at least stray hints that the system was ill-adapted 
to so northern a country. But business seems to have been sound 
and the tone of all the papers gives the impression that these 
were “booming” times for Missouri. * 

On December 12, 1820, the General Assembly enacted a law that 
a tax be levied “‘on all lands . . . dwelling houses . . . and improve- 
ments at the rate of twenty-five cents on every hundred dollars 
of value thereof, on all slaves above the age of three and live stock 


at the same rate.” > 


1 History of Clay County, by W. H. Woodson, Historical Publishing House, Topeka 


and Indianapolis (1920), pages 85, 86. . re 
2 Centennial History of Independence, Missouri, by W. L. Webb, published by author 
188 : ; 


1926, pages 1 188. he 
3 Annals of Congress, volume 33, page 1175. , ere ae 
“Slavery in Missouri Territory,’ Missouri Historical Publication, volume 3, page 

182, by Harrison A. Trexler. ae 
5 Ibid, 184, 185. 
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“The continual fear of insurrection in Missouri, as elsewhere, caused some- 
what drastic laws to be passed restricting the slave’s right to bear arms or 
go hunting. The law of 1724 provided that no slave should bear a weapon 
or even a heavy stick unless sent to hunt game by his master who must sup- 
ply him with a written permission. The laws of O’Reilley condemned a slave 
to thirty lashes for bearing firearms, and he could be shot when found armed 
if he could not be otherwise captured. These provisions were included in 
the laws of 1804. For a slave or a mulatto to carry “a club or other weapon 
whatsoever,” any number of lashes not exceeding thirty could be given “on 
his or her bare back well laid on.” But as Missouri was in the territorial 
period a frontier community, and as Indian incursions were often feared, a 
slave in the outlying districts might bear weapons if so licensed by a justice 
of the peace. 6 

“The overshadowing fear of insurrection and of property loss caused the 
enactment of stringent provisions against the slave who was found off his 
master’s plantation. The Code of 1724 forbade slaves assembling in crowds 
for any purpose; the first offense being punished by whipping, the second 
by branding, while capital punishment could be exercised under ‘aggravat- 
ing circumstances.’ . . . According to the law of 1804, no slave was to leave 
his master’s ‘tenements’ without a pass or other token of authority. <A jus- 
tice was to punish such slave ‘with stripes,’ and it was lawful for the owner 
or overseer of such plantation (on which the slave had trespassed) to give 
or order such slave ten lashes on his or her bare back for every such of- 
fense. Riots, unlawful assemblies, and seditious speeches by slaves were 
to be punished with stripes at the discretion of a justice of the peace.’7 Any 
slave ‘conspiring to rebel or murder’ was to be executed after conviction 
without benefit of clergy. Any master or mistress of slaves knowingly per- 
mitting slaves or others to remain upon their property for more than four 
hours without the consent of their owners was to be fined three dollars and 
costs, and for permitting more than five slaves to assemple ‘at any other 
time’ was fined one dollar per slave assembled. Negroes with passes could 
meet for worship ‘on any other lawful occasion.’ Any white, free Negro, or 
mulatto meeting with a seditious slave, or aiding such, was fined three dol- 
lars, if such seditious slave was not exposed, and on failure to pay this 
should ‘receive on his or her bare back twenty lashes well laid on.’ Any 
justice failing to act within ten days when informed of an unlawful meet- 
ing of slaves was to be fined eight dollars and costs, and a sheriff four dol- 
lars and costs for the same offense. 

“The law of 1724 condemned a slave to ‘branding and loss of ears for the 
first offense in being away from the plantation more than a month; the sec- 
ond and third offense being punished by hamstringing and death, respect- 
ively.” 

At Cahokia in 1779, a negro was sentenced to twenty lashes, “since he 
used very bad language and threatened to revenge himself on those who 
would undertake to seize him.” 8 

“From the criminal legislation against the blacks we can decide that there 
was more fear of the slaves selling his master’s goods or of ee away 
than any of his committing private crimes.” 9 | 


SIbid., page 875. Territorial Laws, arene 1, sections 4 and 5. 

v “Slavery in Missouri,’ by Harrison A. Trexler, | ange Missouri Historical Review, 
volume 3, pages 187-189. 

8 Ibid., 191. 

® Thid., 
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That the master might not abuse his slaves, legislation was also 
passed to guarantee what was then considered humane treatment. 


“Every slave was to ‘receive the barrel of corn provided by usage of the 
colony, and was also given the use of waste lands.’ ‘The slave who has 
no portion of waste land shall receive punctually from his masters a shirt 
and trousers of linen in summer, and a great coat and trousers of wool in 
winter.’ It was also provided that ‘every slave should be allowed one-half 
hour for breakfast, two hours for dinner; their labor shall commence at 
break of day, and shall cease at approach of night.’ 10 Sundays off except in 
time of harvest. 

“Of the treatment of Missouri slaves a correspondent of Niles Register 
pictures the state of this institution in the Saint Louis country: ‘The condition 
of their slaves, when compared with most countries, where slavery is tol- 
erated, is not hard or severe. Their labor is not great, or painful, they are 
allowed many privileges, and are well clothed and fed.’11 But the editor 
seems suspicious of the veracity of this statement, for he adds in parentheses, 
‘Better information satisfies me that this encomium is unmerited.’ ” 12 


Naturally the great majority of slaveholders were kind to their 
slaves according to their own estimate of kindness and humanity, 
and the story is told of one slaveholder near Independence who 
was so tender-hearted he could not bear to sell a slave, conse- 
quently they “ate him out of house and home.”’ He was regarded 
with good-natured tolerance as one might a tender-hearted spin- 
ster, who could not bear to dispose of any of a household of cats. 


“We may conclude that slavery as it existed in Missouri in 1820 was a 
fairly well organized system. It is true that there were but a few thousand 
negro slaves in the territory, but they were chiefly massed along the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, the only portion of the territory then well settled. 
We have seen that special slave codes were enacted, and special slave taxes 
were levied, and the ratio between the races was about five to one.” 


Slave property was the most valuable possession of the Missouri 
pioneer. The first instrument of writing recorded in Platte County 
was a bill of sale for a slave, from Felix G. Mullikan to Zadoc 
Martin, the money consideration being $200 and the slave a negro 
man, Willis, aged about thirty-three years. It was dated May 11, 
1839, and recorded two days later. The first deed for real estate 
had been executed March 2 of the same year, one-eighth of lots 
number 383 and 382 for $12.50 *° 


This is even more forcibly shown by the appraisement of Archi- 
bald Holtzclaw’s estate in 1839 in Clay County, which reads: ** 


10 Tbid., 194. 

11 Niles Register, volume 1, page 245. 

12 «Slavery in Missouri,’ by Traxley, pages 197, 198. 

18 History of Clay and Platte Counties, National History Company, 1885, page 581. 
1* History of Clay and Platte Counties, National Historical Company, 1829, page 115, 
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Jincy, a crippled slave girl, 30 years old $100.00 
Anthony, a child, 1 year old $100.00 
Susan, a slave, 14 years old $300.00 
Henry, a slave, 13 years old $336.00 
Isaac, a slave, 25 years old $460.00 
George, a slave 13 years old $316.00 
Horse and side saddle $ 40.00 
Cow and calf $ 7.50 
Sow and five pigs $ 1.50 
Sheep, each $ 1.00 
Flax wheel $ 3.00 
Cotton wheel $ 3.00 
Flag bottomed chairs, each $ 6.50 
Bible and hymn book $ 1.50 
Skillet $ 1.25 
A good horse $ 25.00 


As was natural when so much of their property was tied up in 
Slaves the slave owners used every means in their power to see 
that no menace to that property was allowed to exist in the com- 
munity. 

There was but one Yankee in Clay County. His name was Hum- 
phrey Smith, but so unusual was a northerner in that section that 
he was never called anything but “Yankee.” Why he elected to 
live for the most part of his life, where he knew he was not 
wanted is hard to understand. Perhaps it was merely Yankee 
perversity. He was born in New Jersey in 1774, and came to 
Howard County, Missouri, where he resided for three and a half 
years. -He was all his life an avowed abolitionist. He declared 
frankly that human slavery was a sin at all times and under all 
circumstances. Driven by a mob out of Howard County to 
Carroll, and from Carroll to Clay, he still persisted in making his 
home among slave owners where he knew he was not only un- 
welcome but profoundly hated. Clay was, fortunately, although 
very pro-slavery in feeling, dominated by men of education, toler- 
ance, and wisdom, who used their influence against mob violence, 
therefore Yankee Smith was permitted to found in comparative 
peace the town of Smithville, by building his log cabin, and his 
mill (at first nothing but a corn cracker) where he thought he 
could catch the trade from not only the settlers, but the govern- 
ment agencies in Platte County. No sort of threatening, denun- 
ciation, or raillery ever deterred him from speaking his mind. 

Often some rough character, wishing to have a little fun, would 
approach him and say, “Smith, are you an abolitionist ?” 

“T am,” was the invariable reply. 

The next moment he would be knocked down. Smith would 
calmly arise, brush the dust off his clothes, and remark dryly, “Oh, 
that’s no argument.” 
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He died in June, 1857. His neighbors believed that he got small- 
pox from an abolitionist paper. As he died he made one request: 
“Never let the men stealers know where I am buried until my State 
is free, then write my epitaph, ‘Here lies Humphrey Smith, who 
was in favor of human rights, universal liberty, equal and exact 
justice, no union with slave-holders, free states, free people, union 
of states, and one and universal republic.’”’ Perhaps in no other 
county in the southern part of the State would he have been per- 
mitted to live and die as peacefully as he did. 


George S. Park, editor of the Hastern Luminary in Parkville and 
W. S. Patterson who was associated with him were less fortunate. 
“Their editorials became so outspoken in favor of free soil, and in 
aiding Eastern Abolitionist societies . . . that they attracted the 
attention of the Platte County Defense Association. This associa- 
tion was composed of citizens of that section of the State who 
favored slave soil. About two hundred members of this associa- 
tion met at Parkville April 14, 1855, and proceeded to the Lum- 
inary Office. The editors heard them coming and hid a large 
amount of the type in the garret. This type was afterwards taken 
to Kansas and used in publishing a free-soil paper. The mob 
secured the press and remaining type. A procession was formed, 
a banner carried aloft and, with songs and shouts, the procession 
started for the Missouri River—the grave of more than one Mis- 
souri press whose owner gave too free expression to views not held 
by a majority of his readers. Sentence of banishment was pro- 
nounced upon the editors, and a resolution passed “if they go to 
Kansas to reside we will follow and hang them wherever we can 
take them.” 

George S. Park . . . went to Illinois, invested what remained of 
his property in land. He prospered and returned to Parkville at 
the close of the Civil War, and founded Park College. He was 
buried at the place where the sentence of banishment was pro- 
nounced upon him, and a magnificent monument to his memory 
overlooks the very spot where the Missouri River received his press 
and il ype... 

To our so-called enlightened age the economic system under 
which these people lived savored of barbarism, but conscientious 
and religious people held these opinions and made these laws. It 
is not at all improbable that one hundred years from now, our 
economic system will seem as antiquated and our political treatises 
as quaint as that of Governor Reynolds of Illinois as late as 1860. 
This man, who was possessed of enough culture, education, and 
popularity to become governor of the State of Illinois, wrote “a 


ae Annals of Platte County, by W. M. Paxton, page 171, seq. ‘‘History of County 
Price of Ee ill by Minnie Organ, in Missouri Fe iercal Review, pages 258, 259, 
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rather remarkable pamphlet entitled Balm of Gilead, which he 
termed ‘An Inquiry Into the Right of Human Slavery’ . . . He com- 
pares the cohesion of the Abolitionists to the religious organization 
of the Mormons and the followers of John Brown are declared to be 
the same class as those in the French Revolution who ‘fraternized 
on pikes, and feasted on blood.’ His conclusion was that ‘we, of the 
United States at this day, with slavery, enjoy the most perfect and 
the most free government on earth, and I pray that it may be 
continued forever!’ ”’ 1° 


16 Titerature and Literary People of Early Illinois, by Isabel Jamison, in Transac- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1908. 
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XV.—The Militia 


On account of the near-by Indian frontier, the law in many of 
the border States was that every able-bodied citizen must train 
for military service. 1 This law was new to the Latter Day Saints, 
and they had no desire to take part in ceremonies which many 
times were out of accord with their own standards of behavior, for 
“muster days,” especially in pioneer communities, were a round of 
celebration from daylight until dark, and long after. 


“From the organization of the government of the State of Missouri until 
the year 1847, there existed a militia law, requiring all able-bodied male 
citizens, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, to organize into 
companies and to muster upon certain days. They had during the year at 
different times, a company, a battalion, and a general muster. A company 
muster was a drilling of the members of one company; a battalion muster 
consisted in the drilling of the companies of one-half a county; and a general 
muster was the meeting of all the companies of a county. 

“Muster day was for a long time after the commencement of the custom a 
gala day for the citizens, and was looked forward to with considerable inter- 
est, especially by the different officers who appeared in full military dress, 
captains and lieutenants with long red feathers stuck in the fore parts of 
their hats, and epaulettes upon their shoulders, and fine cloth coats, orna- 
mented with gold fringe, rode around among the men and gave orders, mak- 
ing themselves the ‘observed of all observers.’ Also the vendors of whiskey, 
ginger cakes, apples and cider, took no small interest in the anticipated mus- 
ter day, for on that day, every person being excited, bought more or less of 
these things. Always on muster day, after the murder was over, the rival 
bruisers of the neighborhood tried their strength upon one another, thus fur- 
nishing a great deal of amusement for those attending. The little folks were 
also happy in the anticipation if not the enjoyment of being presented with 
a ginger? cake and an apple on that day.’ 


Citizens were compelled to pay a fine of one dollar for absence 
from muster. These militia adopted names according to their 
fancy, such as the Liberty [Missouri] Blues and Carthage [llli- 
nois| Greys. Of the militia of Clay County, many of whom later 
- distinguished themselves in the Mexican War, one of the old-time 
judges in writing of the past says: 


“In the early days of Clay County the people hhad great zeal for keeping 
up military organizations; and the military laws of the State required that 


1 The organization of companies of militia among Latter Day Saints has been greatly 
misunderstood because of ignorance of this law. Jason W. Briggs and Zenas H. Gurley, 
Jr., bitterly arraigned the early church for this when they withdraw from the 
church and even the late Joseph Smith in his splendid ‘‘The Situation’ in Saints’ 
Herald, volume 18-19, see Church History volume 3, page 676, deplored the raising of a 
military organization by the church. f i 

2 Our grandmothers called ginger bread muster bread because of its being so gen- 
erally sold on muster days. ; ; 
ednione of Cooper County, Missouri, by Levins and Drake, Perrin and Smith, Saint 

ouis, : 
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they should organize. They took quite a pride in complying with the law, 
and the Indians being immediately upon the border, from past experience 
a great many of us knew, knowing their treachery were actuated from pur- 
poses of self-protection as well as due respect for the law, soon organized 
ourselves into companies with a full set of officers, each company having its 
stated time and place for drilling, or muster, as it was termed. We gener- 
ally met three times a year for company drill—spring, summer, and fall. We 
had in addition regimental and battalion muster once or twice a year. ; 
At our big musters, our officers vied with each other in going through 
all the tactics known in military discipline. . . . The people enjoyed them- 
selves on these occasions. All hands being of a genial, social disposition, 
they ate, drank, and were merry, and some would drink essence of corn until 
they were so drunk they would be feeling upward for the ground. .. .” 


When first urged to organize into a company of State militia, 
the Saints demurred, telling Governor Dunklin it was “‘by no means 
agreeable to the feelings of the church.” The Governor’s reply 
was: “Should your men organize according to law, which, they 
have a right to do (indeed, it is their duty to do so, unless ex- 
empted by religious scruples), and apply for public arms, the 
executive could not distinguish between their right to have them, 
and the right of every other description of people similarly situ- 
ated.”’ 

After Caldwell County, supposed to be exclusively Latter Day 
Saint was organized a military organization was, of course, com- 
pulsory, but Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon and others took ad- 
vantage of legal exemption, as clergymen. However, in Nauvoo, 
some years later, forced to the wall by a series of heart-breaking 
events, Joseph Smith took his place with all the other citizens in a 
military organization, that, while fulfilling the requirements of the 
law, was also a matter of great pride, for it was second to none in 
the state. While the ‘‘Nauvoo Legion” with its handsome arsenal 
on the hill, its uniforms, its military drills and sham battles may 
seem rather foolish to ‘us today, we must remember that these 
exercises were a part of the life of every frontier town of that 
period. 

The state of affairs in a community where every man was a- 
soldier and one in every dozen an officer had its complications. 
The task of determining whether or not a group of men were acting 
in official capacity brought about all manner of complications. 
Rioting was not uncommon as in the case of the killing of Major J. 
Logan Forsythe during a muster at Boonville. When some of the 
citizens of Independence forced all. the Latter Day Saints to sur- 
render their arms, Governor Dunklin, after an investigation, de- 
cided that these men were not acting as militia, but as a mob, and 
ordered the arms returned. Finally, in the late forties, this law 
was abolished. 
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XVI.—The Church Grows 


In the meantime thé organization of the church was expanding 
to meet the needs of a rapidly growing people. At the conference 
of June 6, 1831, at Kirtland, Ohio, high priests had been ordained 
for the first time in the church, and the elders receiving this 

ordination felt an added power and increased assurance. 


“It was already evident [says Joseph Smith] that the Lord gave us 
power in proportion to the work that was to be done, and strength accord- 
ing to the race set before us, and grace and help as our needs required. 
Great harmony prevailed; several were ordained; faith was strengthened; and 
humility so necessary for the blessing of God to follow prayer, characterized 
the Saints.” 1 


The priesthood of the church was on the eve of still further im- 
portant organization, which occurred during the succeeding years 
as fast as the necessities of the church arose, and men came for- 
ward to fill the positions of trust thus created. 


The special blessings of this conference, the confidence that 
meeting with those of kindred spirits inspired, was to be a stay 
and consolation to those departing on perilous journeys to Mis- 
souri where they would ofttimes find themseives alone in the midst 
of those who were not friendly to their work. It took courage and 
confidence to endure those long weeks and months before they 
would again be privileged to meet with those of their own faith. 


Joseph Smith and his party, after their short visit in Independ- 
ence and vicinity, were back in Kirtland by August, 1831, but many 
of the missionaries did not see their homes until months later, 
some not for a year or more. Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon 
now took up a project planned and barely commenced in that mem- 
orable summer of 1830, the revision of the Scriptures. They 
needed a quiet place for study and work far from the many visitors 
and inquirers that thronged Kirtland. They found it in Hiram, a 
little village some thirty miles from that place. 


Sidney Rigdon moved his family there, and Joseph Smith and 
his wife, Emma, and their twin babies, now almost five months 
old, found a peaceful shelter at the home of John Johnson and his 
wife, Elsa, where they were made welcome by the host and hostess 
and their family of young people, who also became interested in 
the work of the church. Two of their sons were to become mem- 
bers of the First Quorum? of Twelve, and one of their daughters 


1 Times id Seqecats Paloiie 5, page. ‘416. 

2 This definition of the word adheres more closely to the Latin derivation of the word, 
than the one-in commonest use among us. See Webster's unabridged dictionary, “a 
specially select or selected body.’’ 
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the wife* of another of the same body. Lyman E.‘ was a youth 
of-not quite nineteen when he was baptized by Sidney Rigdon in 
February, 1831. Four years later when the Quorum of Twelve 
was organized he was its youngest member, and the first chosen. 
After some three years of active missionary work, he was forced 
out, with many of the younger men of the church, accused of 
“merchandising” in 1838. He later took up the practice of law in 
Davenport, Iowa, and still later went to Keokuk and practiced 
there. He was always friendly to the church, and often visited 
at Nauvoo. He met his death by accidental drowning at Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin, in 1856. 

In June following Lyman’s baptism, his brother Luke,’ his sen- 
ior by four years, was baptized by Joseph Smith. He also became 
one of the Twelve, and was disaffected at the same time as his 
brother, John F. Boynton, the Whitmers, and Oliver Cowdery. He, | 
later returned, although he never became very active in church 
work again. 

But perhaps what first attracted the Johnson family to the 
church was the famous healing of Mrs. Johnson’s crippled arm. 
A. S. Hayden, a Disciples minister, describes this incident, and 
puts his own explanation upon it: 


“Whatever we may say of the moral character of the author of Mormon- 
ism, it cannot be denied that Joseph Smith was a man of remarkable power 
—over others. Added to the stupendous claim of supernatural power, con- 
ferred by the direct gift of God, he exercised an almost magnetic power— 
an irresistible fascination—over those with whom he came in contact. Ezra 
Booth, of Mantua, a Methodist preacher of much more than ordinary cul- 
ture, and with strong natural abilities, in company with his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, and some other citizens of this place, visited Smith at his 
home in Kirtland, in 1831. Mrs. Johnson had been afflicted for some time 
with a lame arm, and was not at the time of the visit able to lift her hand 
to her head. The party visited Smith partly out of curiosity, and partly to 
see for themselves what there might be in the new doctrine. During the 
interview, the conversation turned on the subject of supernatural. gifts, such 
as were conferred in the days of the apostles. Some one said, ‘Here is Mrs. 
Johnson with a lame arm. Has God given any power to men now on earth 
to cure her?’ A few moments later, when the conversation had turned in 
another direction, Smith arose, and walking across the room, taking Mrs. 
Johnson by the hand, said in the most solemn and impressive manner: 
‘Woman, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I command thee to be whole,’ 
and immediately left the room. 

“The company were awe stricken at the infinite presumption of the man, 
and the calm assurance with which he spoke. The sudden mental and moral 
shock—I know not better how to explain the well-attested fact—electrified 


3’ Marinda N. Johnson wife of Orson Hyde. 

*Lyman E. Johnson, son of John and Elsa Johnson was born in Pomfret, Windsor 
County, Vermont, October 24, 1811. 

5 Luke S. Johnson, son of John and Elsa Johnson was born in Pomfret, Windsor 
County, Vermont, November 3, 1887. He went to Salt Lake City with Brigham Young’s 
movement and died there December 9, 1861. 
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the rheumatic arm—Mrs. Johnson at once lifted it up with ease, and on 
her return home the next day she was able to do her washing without 
difficulty or pain.” 6 


The Johnsons had a different explanation for this miracle. They 
really believed it to be a manifestation of the power of God, and 
immediately threw in their fortunes with the Latter Day Saints. 
At their hospitable farm home the Smiths found a quiet haven 
Such as had been theirs in the Whitmer home in Fayette. They 
moved to Hiram in September, and by the first of October, with 
the aid of Rigdon, Joseph Smith was hard at work upon the 
revision of the Scriptures. 

This work was interrupted rather frequently by conferences, 
councils, and short missionary trips. At one of these conferences 
it was determined to publish a paper in the town of Independence, 
to be called The Evening and the Morning Star. W. W. Phelps, 
who was on his way back to “Zion” in the West, was to purchase 
a press and type as he passed through Cincinnati. This was an 
expensive and forward-looking venture for the young church, busy 
as they were in collecting enough money to buy western lands 
upon which to locate the people who were thronging into the 
church, anxious to take part in the new experiment in the West. 
But the revelations received through Joseph Smith were still in 
manuscript form, and could only be interpreted by the people as 
they passed by word of mouth from one to the other, or were 
handed about in rare copies. As these revelations contained im- 
portant direction to the church, it seemed that some means of 
making them accessible to everyone was almost imperative. These 
revelations were to be published in the proposed The Evening and 
the Morning Star and also in book form, for general distribution. 
This latter publication was to be known as The Book of Command- 


ments. * 
The first Sunday in October, Orson Hyde,* a young clerk in 


6 Hayden’s History of the Western Reserve, pages 240, 250. Church History, volume 
1, pages 90, , 

oiee Book of Commandments as printed during the following months is still ex- 
tant, though but few copies of the book are in existence. It is generally believed that 
the pages of the book were scattered through the streets of Independence when the 
press was destroyed July 20, 1833. William McLellin of the original quorum of 
apostles, told Robert M. Elvin that he ‘‘gathered up the leaves as they blew about 
the street to compile his book.’’ Some factions of the church maintain that the book 
was complete at the time of the destruction of the press, and used the Book of Com- 
mandments. The Book of Commandments (whether compiete or not) was used as 
Bence up to the time the Doctrine and Covenants was accepted officially by the 
church. 

® Orson Hyde was the son of Nathan and Sally Hyde. Born in Oxford, New Haven 
County, Connecticut, January 8, 1805. His mother died when he was seven, and he 
was “‘taken to raise’’ by Nathan Wheeler who took him to Kirtland, Ohio, when he 
was 14. Although only 26 years old when he began his career in the church, he was 
not without experience as a minister. Becoming a Methodist convert and class leader 
at 19, he later was attracted by Rigdon’s preaching, and under the spell of that 
“eloquent tongue that never stammered’’ became a minister of the ‘‘reformed-baptists’’ 
(as then called) organizing churches throughout Lorain and Huron County, Ohio. He 
at first refused to follow Rigdon into the Saints church, and opposed it openly and 
publicly, but later was baptized by Rigdon on October 31, 1831. 
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Whitney’s store, was baptized. He was another of those destined 
to be numbered among the first Quorum of Twelve Apostles. 

The work on the Scriptures was temporarily suspended early in 
November while Joseph Smith made haste to correct and prepare 
the material for the Book of Commandments that the manuscript 
might be taken by Oliver Cowdery and John Whitmer to Missouri 
for publication, mails being far too uncertain for such valuable 
papers. From November 1 to November 12, a number of the 
brethren sat in council constantly preparing this work. And even 
then they later considered that their work had been too hurried for 
absolute accuracy. 

The brethren left with the previous papers about the middle of 
November, and work on the translation, or rather revision of the 
Scriptures was resumed to be continued all through the winter, 
though with rather frequent interruptions due to missionary ac- 
tivity and church business. 

In the meantime, under the able direction of Edward Partridge, 
the experiment in Missouri was progressing quite satisfactorily, in 
spite of occasional discouragements and disagreements. When 
after only a few days in Independence, Joseph Smith had gone on 
August 3, 1831, out into the woods and pointed out a beautiful 
location and said, “Here is where the Temple is to be built,” the 
church did not own a foot of this land. It is doubtful, if they knew 
who did own it. Certainly it did not matter. They were so sure of 
themselves, positive of their mission, they knew, without shadow of 
doubt, that this consecrated spot would become their own. On 
December 10, 1831, for “the consideration of one hundred and 
thirty dollars,” Bishop Partridge bought for the church from Jones 
H. Flournoy and wife a tract of land including the spot dedicated 
for the temple, which has ever since been known as the Temple Lot. 
Upon this tract near the northeast corner he erected his own log 
house, where meetings were often held when the weather did not 
permit them being held in the open on the Temple Lot. He also 
secured some two thousand acres of land, some by purchase, and 
some by original entry (purchase from the government). 

The student of history who for the first time looks upon the plat 
showing original entries of land in Jackson County, and recalls the 
race for land that so often caused trouble and bloodshed in early 
days, receives no uncertain light on events that came so soon after. 
Here he sees a large acreage of choice land marked Edward Part- 
ridge, next to it one labelled Lilburn W. Boggs, again and again 
the names appear in close proximity, foretelling a rivalry that was 
soon all too manifest. 

Partridge’s rather enormous purchases of land were not for 
himself, but to be allotted as inheritances to the Saints who came 
up to Zion to aid in the establishment of the new economic system, 
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variously known as the “United Order,” the “Zionic Plan,” and 'the 
“Order of Enoch.’’® 


To the Saints from the East, where large families were success- 
fully raised and reasonably well educated on snug little farms of 
forty to sixty acres, the cry of the long-sided Kentuckians for 
“elbow-room” was incomprehensible, and showed at the least 
greed and lack of thrift, while the gregarious tendency of the 
Latter Day Saint colonies was equally baffling to the original 
settlers. 

A disinterested writer says “It was late in the summer when the 
Saints arrived but they immediately went to work. . . . Not- 
withstanding the belated season they cut hay for their cattle, 
sowed a little grain and carried forward the work of building log 
cabins. Winter came and found them somewhat unprepared, but 
cheerfully content to bear its inclemencies for the glory of the 
church. The season was an unusually cold one. There was some 
scarcity of food and clothing, but the devotees huddled together, 
sometimes as many as ten families in one cabin, whose floor was 
the frozen ground, and withstood every hardship without a mur- 
mur. Their food consisted of beef and cornmeal . . . and their 
drink was cold water—for Joseph Smith was the first prohibi- 
tionist.”?° . . . Notwithstanding the trials of the first year the 
Mormons acquired property from the first. While the Gentiles 
suffered around them they prospered constantly. They openly 
boasted that heaven was on their side . . . and their neighbors 
in their turn roundly declared it was Satan . . . that favored 
the Mormons. Perhaps both were wrong—an agnostic can only 
guess in such a dilemma—perhaps the prosperity of the Mormons 
was the result of combined efforts toward one end.’ With this 
self-styled agnostic’s conclusions most Latter Day Saints will 
heartily agree. 

Meanwhile in Kirtland on February 10, 1832, while working upon 
the revision of the Scriptures, Joseph Smith received the revelation 
upon the “glories” showing how provision was to be made in the 
next world for all men, according “as their works should be,” and 
delighting the hearts of those former Restorationalists, such as 
Edward Partridge, who clung to their original faith in “universal 
restoration.” 


Jt is said that Edward Bellamy, noted socialist and author conceived the theories 
expressed in his Looking Backward by a study of this economic principle advanced 
by Latter Day Saints. John Henry Evans makes this claim in his Joseph Smith, an 
American Prophet, page 244; and it is confirmed by the Arizona historian McClintock 
in his Mormon Settlements. Warren Watson in Kansas City Globe Souvenir compares 
Joseph Smith’s plan to the ‘‘mild lunacy”? of Edward Bellamy. 

10 Perhaps a pardonable exaggeration in Missouri in 1832. 

11 Warren Watson in Kansas City Globe Souvenir, reprinted in Saints’ Herald, volume 
37, pages 203-4. 
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The Johnson home in Hiram had proved a quiet retreat for study 
and work, and Emma Smith joined her husband there, and Sidney 
Rigdon temporarily moved his family to Hiram. In March the 
Smith twins,’? and all the little Rigdons developed measles, and 
nursing them became a, real task. At the Johnson home, Emma 
Smith and her husband took turns watching by the bedside of the 
little ones. Along about midnight on March 25 (1832) Emma 
Smith rose (for she could never sleep long in her anxiety for the 
babes) and insisted upon Joseph lying down upon the trundle bed. 
He was wakened by her scream as he was borne out of the room by 
a mob of angry men. Led by a minister of another denomination 
they proceeded to “tar and feather’”’ both Joseph Smith and Sidney 
Rigdon. Terrified the Saints gathered at the Johnson home that 
night, and willing and loving hands of brethren helped to remove 
the tar from the flesh of the victims, but nothing could be done for 
innocent baby martyr to this exhibition of cruel and barbaric folly. 
Little Joseph lingered for only four days. The wintry wind blow- 
ing upon the feverish little body had brought on a relapse, from 
which the child never recovered. 

A trip to Missouri had been planned on account of certain im- 
portant developments in the organization of the church, namely, 
the ordination of Joseph Smith at a conference at Amherst on 
January 25, to be president of the high priesthood (which should 
be ratified by the church in Missouri). Sidney Rigdon was very ill 
from exposure on the night of the mob, and continued delirious. 
Joseph was quite recovered (although bruised and lacerated) and 
had preached in Hiram on the day following the mob, but he was 
concerned over Rigdon’s condition. Mrs. Rigdon was afraid to be 
alone, so in spite of his illness and that of the children, the whole 
family were taken to Kirtland, where they would be among friends. 

On Friday, March 30, baby Joseph died on the eve of his birth- 
day, for the twins would have been eleven months old next day, and 
on Sunday, April 1, the father, who could delay his trip to Mis- 
souri no longer was forced to bid his wife and remaining child 
good-bye, and start on his long trip westward. 

Sidney Rigdon had been so weakened by his recent experience 
that the party did not plan to walk to the Ohio River as usual. 
Instead a brother of the church, George Pitkin took Joseph Smith, - 
Newel K. Whitney, Peter Whitmer and Jesse Gauze from Hiram 
to Steubenville, Ohio in his wagon. They were joined at Warren 
by Sidney Rigdon, who left Chardon the same morning. They 
made the trip in two days, stopping at Wellsville the first night. 


12 These twins, Joseph and Julia, were adopted by Joseph and Emma Smith, when 
their own new-born children did not survive their birth. They were the children of 
John and Julia [Clapp] Murdock, whose mother died at their birth. They were 
born on the same date as the Smith babies, April 30, 1831. 
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The purpose in going to Steubenville, instead of Cincinnati was that 

they might call at Wheeling, West Virginia for paper. Indeed this 

was one of the primary purposes of the westward trip; W. W. 

Phelps had written that the new printing press was all set up, and 

they were ready to go ahead with the printing as soon as paper 
could be brought from the east. 


The little party took passage on a steam packet to Wheeling, 
from whence having secured a stock of paper and had it loaded on 
the Trenton, they were all ready to start, when on the night 
before their departure, the boat was partially destroyed by fire. 
After some parley, the boat was considered fit to travel as far 
as Louisville, so on they went. What was their surprise on chang- 
ing their precious paper to the Charleston at Louisville to meet 
Titus Billings and a band of Saints “going up to Zion.” Amid 
happy associations the whole company made the trip to St. Louis, 
where on account of so many delays, Joseph Smith felt it impera- 
tive to make the journey in shorter time than usual, and leaving 
the party at St. Louis, took the stage for Independence, carrying 
as cargo his load of paper. He records with satisfaction that he 
made the trip by the 24th of April! Only twenty-three days from 
Kirtland! 

A special conference had been called for April 26. On that day 
his ordination at Amherst, Ohio, as president of the high priest- 
hood was formally acknowledged by the church in Missouri. The 
brief mention of this ordination is one of the strange slips that 
historians sometimes make. We do not know who ordained him, 
doubtless some one ordained him to a higher order in the priest- 
hood than they themselves held, but this had been done before 
in the history of the organization. Joseph Smith had ordained Oliver 
Cowdery to the Melchisedec priesthood before he himself had 
received that priesthood, and elders had officiated the summer 
before in the ordination of high priests. In this emergency those 
involved felt the command of God was sufficient authority. 


On the next day he was occupied with church business, mainly 
directed towards greater unity among the brethren of the church, 
for he felt that such unity must eventually characterize those who 
would establish the “United Order.” “It was my endeavor,” he 
says, ‘“‘to organize the church so that the brethren might eventu- 
ally be independent of every incumbrance beneath the celestial 
kingdom, by bonds and covenants of mutual friendship and mutual 
loves =: 


Two days were taken off from council meetings to visit the old 
friends of the Colesville Branch. “The Colesville Branch especially 


18 Times and Seasons, volume-5, page 625; Church History, volume 1, page 248. 
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rejoiced as the ancient saints did with Paul.’ ?* Of this event 
Newel Knight writes joyfully in his Journal: 


“Brother Joseph did not forget his old friends of Colesville Branch, and 
he came the twelve miles to visit us. We welcomed him heartily, and were 
greatly rejoiced to see his face once more, and shake him by the hand. He 
remained with us two days and returned on the 30th to Independence.’’15 


On the sixth day of May, the President of the church “gave his 
parting hand to the brethren in Independence, and, in company 
with Brothers Rigdon and Whitney, commenced a return to Kirt- 
land, by stage to Saint Louis, from thence to Vincennes, Indiana, 
from thence to New Albany, near the falls of the Ohio River.’ 
Here Bishop Whitney, in attempting to jump from the stagecoach 
caught his foot in the wheel and had his leg broken, so they were 
obliged to remain in Greenville, Indiana, at the inn of a man by 
the name of Porter. Rigdon went on to Kirtland, but Joseph Smith 
stayed with his associate, who, otherwise was in perfect health, but 
on account of this compound fracture of his leg could not be moved 
for four weeks. | 

While the two were whiling away the tedious hours as best they 
could, the mysterious forces that seemed to be bringing forward 
at the right time, just the man needed, were at work in the far 
northern frontier to brine to the church another who was to fill 
a place in the forthcoming quorum of apostles. David Wyman 
Patten was thirty-one years of age, stood six feet and one inch 
in height and weighed over two hundred pounds, a man of great 
physical strength, absolute fearlessness, and in a day of great 
faith, noted among his brethren as the possessor of the most un- 
questioning faith of all. No one of the apostles was more loved. 
He was the man who was in his future ministry to enter thousands 
of cabins in the woods, walk to the sick-bed of those who lay dying 
and tell them with assurance to rise and walk, that God could heal 
them today, even as Jesus healed the multitudes in Galilee. Liter- | 
ally thousands of miracles took place under the hands of this 
mighty man with his simple unquestioning childlike faith. Alone 
among hostile bands, he strode through the woods, and preached 
his powerful sermons in country churches, schoolhouses and 
frontier cabins. He did not feel alone, faith was on his right hand, 
and courage on his left—the two great dominant characteristics of 
David Patten. 

In 1830 he had seen a Book of Mormon, probably in Jefferson 
County, New York, but held it in his hands only long enough to 
read the title page and the testimony of the witnesses. Two years 
had elapsed since then. He was in the wilds of Monroe County, 


* Ibid.; Church History, volume. 1, page 249. . 
1%’ Newel Knight’s Journal in Scraps of Biography, Salt Lake City, 1883. 
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Michigan, a devout Methodist. He had married there a Michigan 
girl, Phoebe Ann Babcock, and they had a comfortable cabin and 
clearing in the woods. One day in May, 1832, he received a letter 
from his brother, John Patten, of Fairplay, Greene County, 
Indiana, telling of the Book of Mormon and restoration of the 
gospel. He received the letter on Sunday, and spoke of it in the 
Methodist prayer meeting that day. The next morning early (for 
Latter Day Saints had not learned to procrastinate) — 


“He mounted his old gray mare and started alone through the woods on 
a journey of three hundred miles. That country in those days was little 
more than a wilderness. The roads by which settlers had come from their 
eastern homes ran in the main, east and west, so that David’s way to the 
south led him over hills, through valleys, and across rivers by paths almost 
unknown to the white man; but nature was in her glory, the birds made 
melody the day through, and, more than all else, his own heart, swelling 
with gratitude, kept time to the music of the spheres . . . arrived at the 
home of his brother at Fairplay, he found him, before an infidel, now a de- 
voted Christian.”’ 16 ! 


On the 15th of June, his brother, John Patten, baptized him, and 
on the 17th of June, Elisha H. Groves ordained him, and he was 
appointed on a mission to Michigan with another recent convert, 
Joseph Wood. David Patten lost no time in entering into his 
labors. On his way back to Michigan he stopped at a house to ask 
for his dinner (as was the custom of travelers at the time) and, 
finding a very sick child, explained the gospel to the parents, and 
saw the child instantly healed under his hands. He was not sur. 
prised. 

Until the latter part of September David spent his time in south- 
eastern Michigan, forming a group of his converts on the River 
Indiana into a “branch” of the church. People came to his meet- 
ings from miles around, bringing their sick to be healed. In Sep- 
tember he determined to go on to Kirtland, as he had as yet seen 
but few of the church people. He preached his farewell sermon 
and was starting on in his haste to be on his way by sundown, 
when he was told there were two children sick of fever and ague 
who had been brought to the place of meeting by the parents, who 
had hoped they might be healed. Patten turned back at once 
and, after talking to the parents concerning his faith, administered 
as was the church custom, to both. They were instantly healed. 

Arriving in Kirtland sometime in October, after preaching by 
the way, he found the prophet was absent in Indiana and would not 
be back until November. Rather late, he reflected, looking at 
the unharvested Smith crops. And since he could not meet the 
man, whom above all others he desired to meet, he might as well 


16 Life of David W. Patten by Lycurgus Wilson, Deseret News, 1924. 
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be busy. So while he waited, he spent the weeks intervening in 
digging the unharvested potato crop of a man he had never seen. ?” 


About the time that Patten was making his way south to inquire 
about the new faith, another traveler, now almost a seasoned 
veteran after two years in its service arrived in Kirtland to greet 
his young wife after an absence of nearly eighteen months. Parley 
P. Pratt had not seen his wife, Thankful, since he left her at 
Whitmer’s in the fall of 1830. True he had come back to Kirtland, 
expecting to wait until she came overland from New York and meet 
her there, but before her arrival, he had been called to take his 
way westward again in the missionary compaign of 1831. What 
could he say to this call that he believed divine? He went, trust- 
ing soon to be back in Kirtland, as many of his brethren did. In- 
stead, he was detained all winter in the Colesville branch in Mis- 
souri, laid quite low with the dreaded fever and ague. 


Spring came and some of the brethren were going east—going 
Home. He resolved to go with them, though he could scarcely 
stand alone. His resolution was strengthened by a rumor that 
had reached him from Kirtland. His wife was ill of that dread 
disease tuberculosis, and she would not long be there to meet him, 
if he did not go quickly. She had kept her own condition from 
him in her infrequent letters: he had only read there her anxiety 
for him. He must go tu her at all costs. 

It had been a fearful journey. He started in February with Levi 
Hancock. 


“I gained strength at every step, and the second evening after wading 
through the snow about six inches deep for some ten miles, I was enabled 
to address a congregation for the first time in several months. 

“T now parted with Levi Hancock, and had John Murdock!s for a fellow 
traveler. We passed down the south side of the Missouri River, among a 
thin settlement of people—mostly very ignorant, but extremely hospitable. 
Some families were entirely dressed in skins, without any other clothing, in- 
cluding ladies young and old. Buildings were generally without glass win- 
dows, and the door open in winter for a light. We preached and warned 
the people, and taught them as well as we could. 

“While ministering in these settlements, and exposed to a heavy snow 
storm, Brother John Murdock was taken sick with a heavy fever; this caused 
us to stop early in the day among strangers, in a small log cabin consisting 
of one room; we held a meeting in the evening, and then had a bed made on 
the floor, before the fire. Before morning Brother Murdock was much 
better, but I was seized with a most dreadful chill, followed by a heavy turn 
of fever; morning found me unable to speak or rise. As the bed was in the way 
they lifted it up by the four corners, with me upon it, and placed it in the 
back part of the room upon another bed.” 19 


™ Life of David W. Patten, by Lycurgus Wilson, Deseret News, 1924. 
*8 Father of the twins adopted by Joseph and Emma Smith. 
1 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, pages 78, seq. 
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He called his traveling companion, and whispered to him. Mur- 
dock, unobserved by the members of the household, laid hands 
upon him in the ceremony of healing. He rose at once, dressed, 
and they started on their journey, climbing a large hill in the midst 
of a great snowstorm without ill effects. Once in Saint Louis, 
they were conveyed “free of charge” across the Mississippi by 
friends with whom they had tarried, and preached (for these men 
were traveling “without purse or scrip’’). 


“We arrived [he continued] at length at Vandalia, the then capital of 
Illinois. Here we were invited to a hotel, where we sojourned free of charge, 
and preached to a good audience in the Presbyterian meeting house. Next 
morning resuming our journey we crossed the Okah River on a bridge, but 
the bottoms for two or three miles were overflowed to various depths, from 
six inches to three or four feet, and frozen over, except in the main chan- 
nels with a coat of ice which we had to break by lifting our feet to the sur- 
face at every step. This occupied several hours and called into requisition 
our utmost strength, and sometimes we were entirely covered with water. 
At length we got through in safety and came to a house where we warmed 
and dried our clothes. . . . Our feet and legs had lost all feeling, become 
benumbed, and were dreadfully bruised and cut with ice. 

“On the next day, we had to cross a plain fifteen miles in length, without 
a house, a tree, or any kind of shelter; a cold, northwest wind was blowing, 
and the ground covered with snow and ice. We had made two or three miles 
into the plain when I was attacked with a severe return of my old complaint, 
which had confined me so many months in Jackson County, and from which 
I had recovered by a miracle at the onset of the journey—I mean the fever 
and ague. 

“I traveled and shook, and shook and traveled, till I could stand it no 
longer; I vomited severely several times, and finally fell down on the snow 
overwhelmed with fever, and became helpless and nearly insensible. This 
was about seven or eight miles from the nearest house. 

“Brother John Murdock laid his hands on me and prayed in the name of 
Jesus; and taking me by the hand, he commanded me with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘In the name of Jesus, arise and walk!’ I attempted to arise; I stag- 
gered a few paces, and was about falling again when I found my fever sud- 
denly depart and my strength come. I walked at the rate of about four 
miles an hour, arrived at a house, and was sick no more.’ 20 


In those days one was likely to meet Latter Day Saint mission- 
aries almost anywhere, and as Pratt and Murdock went on 
preaching by the way, following pretty closely the National Road, 
they were pleased to meet at Vincennes where they crossed the 
Wabash, Elders Peter Dustin and Calvin Beebe, who had left 
Independence when they did and for the same purpose, traveling 
and preaching by a different route. 

Arriving in Kirtland, Parley found his wife thin and wan, and 
though she “gradually resumed her wonted cheerfulness,” she 
never became entirely well. 


20 Ibid., pages 81, 82. 
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In June, 1932, the first issue of The Evening and the Morning 
Star was printed, reaching Kirtland sometime in July, to the joy 
of all who read it. Not only was it the first paper printed in the 
church, but the first in Jackson County. There was an editorial 
in it, urging the Saints to see that their children. had the ad- 
vantage of common schools. They had learned that need in Mis- 
souri. 

In August and September the missionaries began gathering into 
Kirtland for a conference which convened September 22 and 23. 
At this conference many of the elders were sent east on missions. 
In early days of the church specific missions were not usually as- 
signed. Men appointed to missions by the church were wont to 
retire to some lonely wood, and there one of their member, as 
spokesman, asked the Lord for direction as to where they should 
go. They believed they were given guidance, and the results of 
their missions seemed to justify that belief. Of course there were 
many requests for missionaries to be sent, but there was never a 
lack of men ready to go on what they firmly believed to be the 
most important business in the world. | 

About this time Joseph Smith made a short trip east to New 
York, returning (November 6, 1832) the day of the birth of his 
son, Joseph, the first living child born to him and his wife. His 
father was known as Joseph, senior, himself as Joseph, junior, the 
child became Young Joseph, a fond title that was to bring comfort 
to the hearts of many. He was a brown-eyed boy, very much like 
his mother, and the father was fond of saying in a jocular way 
that there was a Hale storm the night Young Joseph was born. 

On Tuesday, December 25, 1832, Joseph Smith gave the 
famous prophecy foretelling the Civil War. South Carolina had 
the previous month passed the famous Nullification Act. This was 
met by prompt and decisive action of President Jackson, and was 
finally temporarily settled by Henry Clay’s Tariff Act of 1833, and 
hostilities ceased. 

Joseph Smith was unconvinced that the peace would be perma- 
nent and wrote N. E. Seaton, editor of a newspaper in Rochester, 
New York, on January 4, 1833: “And now I am prepared to say 
by the authority of Jesus Christ, that not many years shall pass 
away before the United States shall present a scene of bloodshed 
as has not a parallel in the history of the United States.” ?? 

Karly in November or late in October two men, who were to 
figure in the history of the church more largely than anyone at 
the time realized, came to Kirtland to visit the prophet. These 


21 Times and Seasons, volume 5, page 707; Church Flistory, volume 1, page 261. 
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two men, Brigham Young” and Heber C. Kimball,?? had been 
baptized earlier in the year. Both were of the shrewd Yankee 
cype, a trifle crude at times, but full of practical wisdom and com- 
mon sense. They were connected by marriage, and had been 
baptized with their wives and many of their neighbors at Mendon, 
New York. Elder Eleazer Miller, had “raised up” there a branch 
of over thirty souls, some of whom have become famous in the 
history of the church. They were John, senior and Mary Young, 
Brigham and Miriam Young, Joseph Young, Phineas H. and 
Clarissa Young, Lorenzo Dow and Persis Young, John P. and 
Rhoda Greene and their children; Joel and Louisa Sanford, William 
and Susan Stillson, Fanny Young, Isaac Flummerfelt, his wife and 
children; Ira and Charlotte?‘ Bond, Heber C. and Vilate Kimball, 
Rufus Parks, John and Betsy Morton, Nathan Tomlinson and wife, 
and Israel Barlow with mother, brothers, and sisters. Young and 
Kimball, with some others, moved to Kirtland during the next year, 
and began to take active interest in the missionary work, and were 
eventually numbered with the first Quorum of Apostles, when they 
were chosen. 

- Another of the men who were to be apostles was baptized in 
September of 1832, John F. Boynton.”> He was twenty-one the 
month of his baptism, and thus became the next to the youngest 
apostle. Boynton left the church with the others in 1838, went to 
Saint Louis, was graduated from college, and became a very well- 
known geologist and lecturer. Although few who knew him ever 
suspected the hidden chapter in his life, when he was a Latter Day 
Saint apostle, and his published biographies do not mention it, 
nevertheless he was always the friend of Joseph Smith while he 
lived, and never had a word to say against any of the factions of 
the church throughout his life. 

While the men who were a few years later to stand in one of the 
chief quorums of the church were slowly gathering to her ranks, 
choice was made of two men as counselors for the President of the 
church, Sidney Rigdon and Frederick Granger Williams. They 
were called to this office March 8, 1833, and ordained ten days later. 


On the 27th of February, 1833, a unique document was given 
to the church called “‘The Word of Wisdom.” In this revelation the 
Saints are warned against the use of tobacco and liquor, and “hot 
drinks,” and advised to eat meat sparingly. The Saints were 


22 Brigham Young was born June 1, 1801, in Whitingham, Windsor County, Vermont. 
He was a carpenter, glazier and painter. Baptized April 14, 1832. by Eleazer Miller. 

23 Heber C. Kimball born June 14, 1801, in Sheldon, Franklin County, Vermont. Was 
a potter. He was baptized in April. 1832. by Alpheus Gifford. 

24Tra Bond and his wife Charlotte were the parents of Myron H. Bond, for many 
years a prominent minister in the Reorganized Church. 

2 John F. Boynton was born September 11, 1811, in Bradford, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts and was baptized in Kirtland, Ohio, by Sidney Rigdon in September, 1832. 
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promised the blessing of health if this counsel were heeded. Com- 
ing at a time of the world when the use of these things was almost 
unquestioned, the document is quite noteworthy. Latter Day 
Saints were from earliest times ardent advocates of temperance. 
Abstinence from liquor, tobacco, tea and coffee in early day was 
made a test of fellowship. Anyone indulging in such things was 
brought sharply to account; usage, in later years has made its 
observance a matter of conscience. | 

About this time also directions were given for making Kirtland 
a stake of Zion. Hitherto the people had looked forward to going 
to Missouri and considered Kirtland as only a temporary place of 
abode. Now steps were taken to build a temple, the plan for which 
was claimed to be of divine direction. | 


In the meantime the church in Missouri was growing, although 
in the face of more or less opposition from the men among whom 
they were settling. 


Parley P. Pratt gives us the best description we have of condi- 
tions in Zion about this time. He had decided to take his wife 
with him and move to western Missouri. Thankful Pratt had 
brought with her sixty dollars from the East, and with that they 
planned to have enough money to pay their way. They took a 
stage to the Ohio River, thence by steamer to Saint Louis, and 
again by steamer up the Missouri. Times had gone hard with 
Parley Pratt. He was compelled to take a steerage passage among 
the poorer class, and dress ‘‘more like a laborer than a minister.” 
Yet by some means it became known he was a minister, and he 
was invited to make a speech on the Nation’s birthday. Time 
always hung heavy on a steamboat, and speaking whether religious | 
or political was a popular form of entertainment in those days. 
Pratt hesitated. He was dressed in “gray satinet.”’ He knew very ~ 
well that preachers of that day should be clothed in broadcloth. 
Had not the church raised the money to fit Jared Carter out in 
black broadcloth before they sent him to Pontiac, Michigan, where 
he was to meet some of the most influential citizens? He reluc- 
tantly consented, asking that all the steerage passengers as well 
as deck hands be allowed the liberty of the cabin for that day. 
The request was granted. 


“I presented myself before this motley assembly in a, plain gray 
suit of satinet, and bowed respectfully,” he tells us. ‘All tried to 
be grave, but a smile, a sneer, a look of contempt would now and 
then escape from some of the more genteel portion of the assem- 
bly. ... I read a chapter; all was serious attention. I offered up 
a prayer; all was deep interest. I introduced the Book of Mormon 
as a, record of ancient America; I dwelt upon the history and 
prophetic declarations, now verified by the erection of free insti- 
tutions, in this great country, and their growing influence. I 
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spoke of the general prosperity and resources of this country, 
acknowledging the hand of Providence in the same... .”?* In 
short, he gave a typical Fourth of July address. At its conclusion 
the clergyman in the plain gray satinet suit was invited into the 
cabin to remain for the rest of the voyage, and given free board. 
He was even offered ten dollars for a Book of Mormon, but unfor- 
tunately had none with him. 

Arriving at the Colesville settlement, he spent the rest of the 
summer cutting hay, building, purchasing, and planting land. 
During August and September he put up about fifteen tons of hay, 
and sowed fifteen acres of wheat, built a log house, and did some 
fencing. The winter was spent in missionary work. 


‘It was now the summer of 1833. Immigration had poured into the 
County of Jackson in great numbers; and the church in that country num- 
bered upward of one thousand souls. These had all purchased lands and 
paid for them, and most of them were improving in buildings and cultiva- 
tion. Peace and plenty had crowned their labors and the wilderness be- 
came a fruitful field, and the solitary place began to bud and blossom as the 
rose. 

“They lived in peace and quiet; no lawsuits with each other, or with the 
world; few or no debts were contracted; few promises broken; there were 
no thieves, no robbers, or murderers; few or no idlers; all seemed to worship 
God with a ready heart. On Sundays the people assembled to preach, pray, 
sing, and receive the ordinances of God. Other days all seemed busy in the 
various pursuits of industry. In short, there has seldom, if ever, been a 
happier people upon the earth than the church of the Saints now were. 

“In the latter part of the summer and in the autumn I devoted almost my 
entire time in ministering among the churches; holding meetings, visiting 
the sick, comforting the sick and afflicted, and giving counsel. <A school of 
the elders was also organized, over which I was called to preside. This class 
to the number of sixty met for instruction once a week. The place of meet- 
ing was in the open air, under some tall trees, in a retired place in the wil- 
derness, where we prayed, preached, and prophesied, and exercised ourselves 
in the gifts of the Holy Spirit. ... To attend this school I had to travel on 
foot, and sometimes with bare feet at that, about six miles. This I did once 
a week, besides visiting and preaching in five or six branches a week.” 27 


These were the conditions in Zion at that time, as seen by one 
who lived and labored there. 


26 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, pages 86, 8&7. 
27 Tbid., pages 99, 100. 
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XVII.—Doctrinal Development 


From its very beginning the church sought to teach the very 
doctrine of Christ as recorded in the New Testament—the “Old 
Jerusalem gospel.’”’ The pride of its ministers from 1830 until 
now has been that they are presenting an organization that har- 
monizes with the New Testament plan. The proposition, afterward 
embodied in ‘What we Believe,” their epitome of faith, presents the 
keynote of the doctrinal message of Latter Day Saints, ‘‘the word 
of God shall be the end of all dispute.” ; 

Another cardinal principle of the church is its belief in continual 
revelation. The whole ‘angel message” is predicated upon this 
belief, and without it the Latter Day Saint church has no excuse 
for being. Latter Day Saints believe that as God spoke to men 
in ages past, so he can and does speak to men now; that Divinity 
itself restored the church of Jesus Christ to earth again in 1830, 
after a long period of apostasy, and that the same Divinity has 
continued to direct its destinies throughout its history. 

Even before the church was organized, and certainly ever since, 
the church has affirmed its belief in Jesus Christ as the son of God 
and the Savior of the world. The first instruction received by 
young Joseph Smith was: “Hear Him!” The burden of the mes- 
sage of the ministry is “Christ and Him crucified.” The two lead- 
ing missionary councils of the church, the Twelve and Seventy, 
are enjoined that they are “special witnesses for Christ.” 

Latter Day Saints early taught the second advent of Christ, 
urging that the second coming of Christ was “near at hand.” Un- 
like some of their contemporaries they did not set a date for his 
coming, although doubtless many of them, if not the majority of 
the early adherents of the faith thought the time for the ‘‘consum- 
mation of all things’? was much nearer than they had any partic- 
ular reason to expect. The emphasis from the beginning was 
placed upon the preparation of a society worthy to greet Christ at 
his coming. The preparation of that pure society is still the great 
object of the church, and the immensity of that objective becomes 
more and more apparent as time passes; a project that is nothing 
short of audacious, without the aid of Divine direction. 

In Latter Day Saint preaching one hears much of the “first 
principles of the gospel,” which almost any Latter Day Saint child 
can enumerate as, faith, repentance, baptism, laying on of hands, 
resurrection of the dead and eternal judgment, just as Paul enum- 
erates them in the Hebrew letter.’ These principles have been con- 
firmed many times to the church in “modern revelation.” During 


1 Hebrews 6:1, 2. 
S. of C.—4 
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the time he was assisting in the translation of the Book of Mormon, 
Oliver Cowdery was reminded that ‘“‘without faith you can do noth- 
ing.”? The ministry of the church were early instructed to “say 
nothing but repentance to this generation.’”? The principles of 
baptism and laying on of hands, taught in both the Bible and the 
Book of Mormon, have their confirmation in the experience of 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery on May 15, 1829. Latter Day 
Saints believe that the Biblical mode of baptism was by immersion, 
and that it should be followed by confirmation (laying on of hands 
by the ministry) for the reception of the Holy Spirit. The laying 
on of hands by the ministry is practiced in the church for healing 
the sick, blessing children, (an ordinance which has its genesis in 
the example set by the Savior) and the ordination of ministers, as 
well as in confirmation. Baptism in the Latter Day Saint church 
is administered only to those who have reached the “age of ac- 
countability.” The doctrine of the resurrection is clearly taught 
in the Scriptures as well as in the Book of Mormon, and was con- 
firmed in the early revelations to the church, as well as its com- 
panion principle of eternal judgment. 

Other beliefs have been written deep into the hope of the 
church. Chief among these has been the cause of “Zion,’’ which 
took hold of the hearts and imaginations of our fathers with such 
power, that they handed it down to generations after them as a 
priceless heritage. The ideal of a community built in the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood calls for “personal individual regeneration 
and for individual preparation, and in the last analysis . . . for 
group cooperation and righteousness.”* Growing out of this 
preaching of Zion, came the term stewardship—To the Latter Day 
Saint, theoretically at least, neither his wealth, his talent, nor any 
thing he has is his own, but belongs to his Heavenly Father; he is 
steward over these possessions, and will eventually answer to 
him for their use. As one writer has said “Stewardship is the man- 
agement of God’s investment in man for the purposes of God.” 

In common with most Protestant churches, the church believed 
that the privilege of officiating in the ordinances of the gospel had 
been lost to the world during the Dark Ages, but they believed, 
while honoring the great Reformers, that no one but the Almighty 
himself could confer again upon the world, authority to act for 
God. Belief in this “restoration” of authority is the basis of the 
name often applied to the whole movement, ‘‘the Restoration.” 

Ministers were early set in the church by this divine authority, 
and ordained to the Melchisedec priesthood, which ministers in 
spiritual things; and the Aaronic priesthood which ministers in 
temporal things. To this day, one may find in the church the 


sate jai Covenants 8: 3. 
* Hilbert A. Smith in Zion Builders Sermons, Independence, Missouri, 1921, page 87. 
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nomenclature of the New Testament ministry; apostles, prophets, 
seventy, evangelists, pastors and teachers. ° 

Just as the doctrine of Zion found individualized expression in 
the doctrine of stewardships, so the doctrine of revelation found 
its more individualized expression in the belief and exercise of 
spiritual gifts. The spiritual gifts, akin to those mentioned in the 
New Testament, were known only in part by the churches of 1830. 
The Latter Day Saints believed in and enjoyed them, and the gifts 
of wisdom and faith have been accompanied from the beginning by 
the gift of prophecy, of tongues, of miracles and of healing. As 
if in anticipation of difficulties which have beset other believers 
in the spiritual gifts, the church was early instructed “that which 
doth not edify, is not of God, and is darkness: that which is of 
God is light . . . but no man is possessor of all things unless he be 
purified and cleansed from all sin... .”°® 

The Saints believed in the resurrection, as did other religious 
people. But here, as elsewhere, they had a special message. After 
February 16, 1832, they took to the world the witness of Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon: 


“This is the testimony, last of all, which we give of him, that he lives; 
for we saw him, even on the right hand of God; and we heard the voice 
bearing record that he is the Only Begotten of the Father; that by him, and 
through him, and of him, the worlds are and were created; and the inhabi- 
tants thereof are begotten sons and daughters unto God.’’7 


The revelation to which this testimony is an introduction led 
the Saints to heights of spiritual understanding rarely achieved 
elsewhere. It told the story of coming glories, and emphasized 
the fact that all those who inherit the several glories will be as- 
signed to their respective places according to their work. Future 
destiny will not be determined by the arbitrary will of Divinity, 
but by the things which we choose to do. Every man is to be 
raised “in his own order,” * and every man will be quickened by that 
glory for which he has prepared, and those who enjoy a lesser 
degree of light in the ages to come will do so because they “were 
not willing to enjoy of that which they might have received.’’® 

There are no secret or oath bound rites and « ceremonies in the 
church. 


5 Corinthians 12: 28; Ephesians 4: 11-13. 
‘Doctrine and Covenants 50: 6. 

7 Ibid. 76: 3. 

81 Corinthians 15: 23. 

2» Doctrine and Covenants 85: 6. 
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XVIII.—The Storm Breaks 


The colony in Missouri was ill-fated. 

“Its foundations were hardly begun when the intolerance of 
frontier farmers shattered the mortar,’ says a recent historian, 
. Douglas Branch. “Missourians were afraid that the Mormons 
voting as a solid phalanx would sometime dictate the politics of 
the State. They were individualistic, profoundly suspicious of 
people who were dominated by group loyalties and group egotism.’’! 

There were other reasons. Alexander W. Doniphan, than whom 
there was no man in Western Missouri better qualified to speak, 
gives his opinion of the causes of the difficulty: 

“TI think the real objection to the Mormons was their denun- 
ciation of slavery, and the objection slaveholders had to having 
so large a settlement of anti-slavery people in their midst, and 
also to their acquiring such a large amount of land, which then 
belonged to the Government, and subject to pre-emption.”’ ” | 

Those who differ from the norm always pay the penalty of so- 
cial ostracism. To the Latter Day Saints ostracism was immaterial. 
It “merely hounded them into a conviction of their own super- 
iority.” * Among them at times undoubtedly more than an arro- 
gant suggestion of group egotism was apparent a common expres- 
sion among those who feel they are ‘‘chosen” people. With the 
perspective of later years, it has become fully apparent that two 
such diverse peoples could not live in peace and unity, especially 
“where in the rough life of the border there is scant recognition 
of law and order.” * 

People who have spent their lives in England or in English col- 
onies ‘where there is not a trace of the sporting spirit” > which 
leads their American cousins to make a joke of law-observance 
and law-breaking, have difficulty in understanding the mobs of 
our past and present public life. 

The colonists long before the Revolutionary War broke the law 
of England with impunity. Many a comfortable New England for- 
tune had its foundations laid in the remunerative occupation of 
smuggling, a quite respectable occupation for church men and 
statesmen of colonial times. By the time of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence “Americans had developed a marked 
tendency to obey only such laws as they chose to obey.” ° 

“The ripest fruits of disregard for law are found mainly when 
passions are roused as they were for several decades from 1830 


1E. Douglas Branch, in Westward, page 412. 

2 Alexander W. Doniphan, in Kansas City Journal, June 5, 1881. 

3 FH. Douglas Branch, in Westward, page : 

+ James Truslow Adams, in Our Lawless Heritage, Atlantic Monthly, page 736. 
5 Ibid., page 732. 

®Tbid., page 732. 
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onward.” ” One phase of this remarkable outbreak of religious 
intolerance was that directed against the Roman Catholics in the 
more cultured East. In 1834 the Ursaline Convent near Boston 
was burned to the ground and sacked by anti-Catholics. The next 
‘night a race riot, this time directed against the negroes, broke out at Phila- 
delphia, in the course of which thirty houses were sacked or destroyed, a 
church pulled down, and several persons killed. Similar riots occurred within 
a few weeks at other places, and in a few years the militia had to disperse a 
mob of a thousand marching on the House of the Papal Nuncio at Cincinnati. 
The Irish quarter in Chelsea, Massachusetts, was attacked; the chapel at 
Coburg was burned; that at Dorchester blown up, and that at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, wrecked; at Ellsworth, Maine, the priest was tarred and 
feathered the convent at Providence was attacked, and a riot at Saint Louis 
resulted in ten deaths. 

“Similar violence was used against the Mormons, mainly after they were 
residents of Missouri and before they had adopted the doctrine of plural 
wives. The feeling against them first manifested itself in tarring and feath- 
ering, but by the autumn of 1833, a veritable reign of terror had begun. 
Houses were destroyed, men were beaten, and even a battle took place. 
By November mobs had forced about 1200 Mormons to leave their homes, 
pursuing them across the Missouri River and burning two hundred of their 
forcibly abandoned homes. The governor was unable to afford them protec- . 
tion, although admitting they were entitled to it.” 8 


In the month of April the first mob gathered in Independence, 
determined, as they said, to “move the Mormons out of their dig- 
gin’s,” but the crowd getting the worse for liquor “broke up in a 
regular Missouri row.”. About that time the members of the 
church had met on the Big Blue at the ferry which was built, 
owned, and operated by the Saints. Their purpose was to cele- 
brate the birthday of the church. It was a beautiful day, long to 
be remembered by the Saints, for such peaceful occasions were 
soon to vanish from their midst. Spring had come with the burst 
of glory with which it comes in Jackson County. The woods were 
sweet with flowering shrubs. Every bird, it seemed, was singing 
to help them celebrate. The little homes in the forest were fast 
assuming an air of comfort and prosperity. The Saints had been 
busy hauling rails which had been cut through the winter from the 
woods for fencing and planting a crop they were never to harvest. 
There had already been some depredations, houses unroofed, men 
whipped by young ruffians a little the worse for liquor, and wanting 
to have some “‘fun” with the “Mormons.” 

About the 25th of June, Joseph Smith sent from Kirtland the 
plat of the new city of Zion, a unique plan, which was never carried 
out, for in less than a month suppressed excitement burst into 
flames, and from then on, conditions in Missouri were, as Adams 
has said, “a veritable reign of terror.” 


TIbid., page 732. 
8 Tbid., page 737. 
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Perhaps more than all else contributing to the mob of July 20, 
1833, in Independence, was the publication of an editorial ‘Free 
People of Color,” in The Evening and the Morning Star of that 
month. A careful reading of this editorial at the present time 
shows nothing to give offense, but read with the bias of those days, 
in the spirit of “those who are not of us are against us,” one may 
see why the people were so incenSed by it. Actually it was in- 
tended to pour oil on troubled waters, by declaring the intention 
of the Saints to observe strict neutrality on the slave issue, but 
to the Missourian of that day there was no neutrality. In many 
quarters the very basis of his civilization was being threatened; he 
intended to take no chances. And in spite of the efforts of the 
Saints to move with caution, they were judged not by the words of 
their mouth, but by the thoughts of their minds and the feelings 
of their hearts. The Missourians instinctively felt an antagonism 
to the industrial system upon which their civilization was built, and 
seized upon this first public utterance, to make it mean an invita- 
tion for free blacks to come and settle among them, to be com- 
panions to their wives and children! 

Upon the 20th a petition was drawn up and signed asking in 
no uncertain terms that the Latter Day Saints leave Jackson 
County. The names signed to this document were those of some of 
the most influential men in Jackson County, but that by no means 
intimates that these men were instrumental in the scene which 
followed. The brick printing office? was torn down, together with 
the dwelling house of W. W. Phelps. Mrs. Phelps with a sick 
child was thrown into the street, the type and papers in the office 
were scattered along the streets, as was also the goods from the 
store of Gilbert and Whitney. Unwound bolts of cloth covered the 
streets; blacksmith tools from the shop of Robert Rathbun, a 
Latter Day Saint blacksmith, ?° were strewn about. The press and 
most of the type were carried to the river and thrown in. ** 

Then as the sun went down the crowd proceeded to capture 
Bishop Edward Partridge and Charles Allen and tar and feather 
them. “If any of the good citizens had anything to do with it, I 
do not recollect seeing them there,” said Samuel Weston, who with 
a boy’s curiosity had watched the scene from afar. “I do not 
think the good citizens had anything to do with it, but at that 
time we had lots of bad citizens. The fellow that was putting tar 
on him [Partridge] was not a good citizen by any means, at least I 


® The office of The Evening and _the Morning Star stood a little back of the present 
leon of the present Chrisman Sawyer Bank, on the corner of Liberty Street, south 
of Lexington. 

10 Hiram Rathbun Sr., testimony in the Temple Lot Suit, Plaintiff's Abstract of Evi- 
dence, page ‘ 

11 Later driftwood harvesters raised the press and sold it to one William Riden- 
baugh, who used it to establish the Saint Joseph Gazette in 1845. He sold the press to 
Captain John L. Merrick in 1859, who took it to Denver and started the first paper 

ublished in Colorado. ‘‘History of the County Press,’’ by Minnie Organ, Missouri 

istorical Review, volume 4, page 125. 
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would not consider him so. This man, Jonathan Shepard, was a 
good-for-nothing, no-account fellow who never did anything good 
for himself, or anyone else. There was another old fellow there 
named Bill Connor, who was of no earthly account. He was living 
down here at the time. He was a regular ruffian, and was never 
happy unless he was in trouble or getting other people In, Jt .4e 
took a very active part in this tar and feather business, and then 
he wanted to cowhide Bishop Partridge, but they stopped him, and 
would not let him do it.” ” 

Major Doniphan also implies that the trouble was caused by the 
“more ignorant portions of the community.” * 

Not all authorities are inclined to blame the riff-raff of the com- 
munity for the trouble. One writer, who calls himself an agnostic, 
writes in a rare sarcastic vein “The lieutenant-governor of the 
state, Lilburn W. Boggs, who witnessed this rare exhibition, ex- 
claimed in a paroxysm of religious fervor and patriotic satis- 
faction, ‘‘Mormons are the common enemies of mankind and ought 
to be destroyed,” and “you know now what our Jackson boys can 
do, and you must leave the county.” He definitely names George 
Simpson as the leader of the mob. This same writer gives Boggs, 
whether rightfully or not, the credit for a plan frequently followed 
in the next few years, that is to gain possession of the arms of the 
Saints and then attack them. Warren Watson, the writer men- 
tioned above, says: 


“At this crisis Lieutenant Governor Boggs came once more to the front. 
In great emergencies there is always a demand for intellect and character to 
dominate and control mere brute force; and the man generally comes for- 
ward in the emergency. Boggs had the intellect to conceive a plan charming 
in simplicity and effectiveness, and he also had the character to put it in 
operation. The plan was to secure the confidence of the Saints and by pre- 
tending to be their friends get possession of their arms. When this comical, 
and yet laudable, piece of rascality was accomplished . .. once more the 
‘Jackson boys’ undeterred by fears of reprisals ‘could rush to the attack.’ ” 14 


On July 23, 1833, a treaty was signed, under pressure, in which 
the Latter Day Saints agreed to leave the county, half of them 
before January 1, 1834, the other half by the first of April. But 
the Saints had not entirely given up. Edward Partridge, by nature 
a, mild and law-abiding man, who with ten high priests had been 
appointed to take care of the branches, could not abandon the idea 
that there was help by process of law in a country that guaran- 
teed freedom of worship to its citizens. Orson Hyde and John 
Gould had arrived in October to give them messages and aid from 
Saints in Kirtland. Hyde and W. W. Phelps determined to lay the 





12 Testimony of Samuel Weston in the Temple Lot Suit. 
*% Kansas City Journal, June 5 81. 
14 Warren Watson in Kansas City Globe Souvenir, reprinted in the Saints’ Herald 
volume 37, page 205. 
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case personally before the governor who when they saw him wrote 
a letter to prominent citizens attempting to enforce the law. 

Encouraged by the governor’s efforts, the people proceeded to 
plant their winter wheat, making but few preparations for depart- 
ure, depredations of the mob broke out afresh. Thursday night, 
October 30, 1833, thirty brawlers went over to the Whitmer settle- 
ment near the Blue River, ‘‘unroofed and demolished ten houses, 
and also whipped and pounded several persons in a shocking man- 
ree. 

Proceeding under the directions of the governor some of the 
Saints went to Independence and presented a letter from him 
which said: 


“After advising with the Attorney-General, and exercising my best judg- 
ment I would advise you to make a trial of the efficacy of the laws. The 
judge of your circuit is a conservator of the peace. If an affidavit is made 
before him by any of you that your lives are in danger, it would be his 
duty to have the offenders apprehend and bind them to keep the peace. Jus- 
tices of the Peace in their respective counties have the same authority, and 
it is made their duty to exercise it. Take then this- course, obtain a war- 
rant, let it be placed in the hands of a proper officer, and the experiment 
will be tested whether the laws can be peaceably executed or not.” 


In the face of this, they were denied a warrant, and as night 
was coming on and they had reason to fear the renewal of hostili- 
ties with the coming of darkness, word was sent out to each branch 
to collect and defend themselves, being careful not to be aggres- 
sors. The Colesville Saints especially felt it necessary to defend 
the grist mill, which had been threatened. Pickets were put out 
to watch it. As darkness deepened two men were seen prowling 
in the vicinity; they were promptly captured, disarmed, kept all 
night, but allowed to go home in the morning. 

November 2, Saturday night, a number of the young bloods of 
the neighborhood collected at Wilson’s Store near the Blue, had a 
few drinks, and went over to a, settlement on the Blue and taking 
the roof off a house, found David Bennett, ill in bed. They 
beat him cruelly, and finally one of the men drew a pistol and 
shooting high, as he thought, and swearing, said he was going to 
blow Bennett’s brains out. The bullet tore through the top of the 
Sick man’s head, cutting a deep gash. Heretofore no opposition 
had been offered by the Latter Day Saints. But now amid the 
confusion, women and children, running here and there, screaming 
in terror, someone found a gun, and a moment later one of the 
mob shouted that he had been shot through the thigh. The effect 
was immediate. The mob dispersed. 

But ‘the Mormons had shot a man.” Far and near the news 
spread. The Latter Day Saints spent Sunday in council, sent 


1% John Corrill, in The Messenger and Advocate.: 
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Parley P. Pratt and Joshua Lewis to the circuit judge, John F. 
Ryland, at Lexington, and waited the outbreak of renewed hos- 
tilities. They had not long to wait. On Monday night the 4th of 
November, the same crowd collected at Wilson’s store, went 
down to the ferry and took the boat (which belonged to the Saints) 
and otherwise amused themselves. In the meantime a group of 
brethren assembled at Colesville, hearing that the brethren east 
of the Blue had been molested, sent nineteen unarmed volunteers 
to assist them. Two small boys, seeing the men on the road, 
hastened to the store and told the men assembled there the ‘‘Mor- 
mons” were on the road. They immediately started in pursuit of 
them, for the men finding comparative quiet had turned to go back 
to Colesville. They overtook them near the home of Christian 
Whitmer, a crippled brother, and dispersed them through the field 
and woods. They rode into the cornfield, trampling down the grain, 
feeding their horses, taunting and tormenting Christian Whitmer, 
and threatening him, beating any fugitives they happened to find, 
and shooting recklessly. It may be conceded that up until now 
most of these depredations were carried on in the spirit of mali- 
cious mischief, for if the Missourians had desired to murder the 
Latter Day Saints, they had ample opportunity to do so. They 
wished to drive them from the country, but it is doubtful if the 
majority of them desired battle or bloodshed. 

The Colesville Saints about three miles distant could hear the 
shooting and having reached the point where patience seemed to 
them to have ceased to be a virtue, they quickly found what fire- 
arms they could and marched to the aid of their brethren at the 
Whitmer settlement. They were fired upon as they approached the 
cornfield of Christian Whitmer and several shots were exchanged 
before the mob retreated not waiting to mount their horses and 
leaving their dead in the field. Two men had been killed, Thomas 
Linville and Hugh L. Brazaele. Andrew Barber of the Saints was 
fatally wounded and died the next day. Philo Dibble was critically 
wounded but survived, though a, lifetime cripple. 


Of course the news of an “uprising among the Mormons” was 
heralded far and near, and the number of those killed increased 
with every telling. As a result the “militia” got busy and de- 
manded the arms of the Saints. And since it was almost impos- 
sible to tell when a group of men were acting officially or unoffi- 
cially, the Saints complied. When the emissaries to Lexington 
returned, they found most of the Saints gathered together on the 
Temple Lot with what few possessions they were able to seize as 
they fled. 

They were camped three days on the Temple Lot, while armed 
men rode through the settlements rounding up and driving to this 
spot the few left in their homes. They were then forcibly com- 
pelled to agree to leave the county. Through the snow and sleet of 
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November, the pitiful band of exiled Saints made their way to the 
Wayne City Landing on the Missouri River. 


“Thursday, November 7th, the shore began to be lined on both sides of 
the ferry, with men, women, and children, goods, wagons, boxes, chests, pro- 
visions, etc., while the ferrymen were very busily employed in crossing them 
over; and when night again closed upon us the wilderness had the appear- 
ance of a camp meeting. Hundreds of people were seen in all directions. 
Some in tents, some in the open air around their fires while the rain descended 
in torrents. Husbands were inquiring for wives, and women for their par- 
ents, parents for children, and children for parents. Some had the good 
fortune to escape with their family, household goods, and some provisions; 
while others knew not the fate of their friends, and had lost all their goods. 
The scene was indescribable, and I am sure would have melted the hearts of 
any people upon earth. ... Next day, our company still increased, and we 
were chiefly engaged in felling small cottonwood trees, and erecting them 
into temporary cabins, so when night came on we had the appearance of a 
village of wigwams, and the night being clear we began to enjoy some 
degree of comfort.” 16 

“About two o’clock the next morning we were aroused from our slumbers 
by the cry of ‘Arise and behold the signs in the heavens.’ We arose and to 
our great astonishment all the heavens seemed enwrapped in a splendid fire- 
works as if every star in its broad expanse had been suddenly hurled from its 
course and sent lawless through the wilds of ether. I can give the reader 
no better idea of this scene than by allusion to the shooting of a bright 
meteor with a long train of light following in its course such as many of 
us have seen in a bright starlight night. Now suppose that thousands of 
such meteors with their fiery trains were to run lawless through the heav- 
ens for hours together, this would be a scene such as our eyes beheld on 
that memorable morning; and the scene only closed by giving place to the 
superior light and splendor of the king of day. No sooner was this scene 
beheld by some of our camp than the news reached every tent and aroused 
everyone from their slumbers; every eye was lifted towards the heavens, and 
every heart was filled with joy at these majestic signs and wonders showing 
the near approach of the Son of God.” 17 


This phenomenon appeared over most of the United States on 
that night, and before the dawn of the scientific period, at an age 
of religious excitement when the whole world sought a sign, 
everyone gave it some significance, purely personal. Down in Vir- 
ginia, that night, in a mansion of dilapidated splendor, the wife of 
a strolling actor gave birth to a son, and the midwife told her that 
he was born with a cowl, and that the heavens had acclaimed his 
birth with great signs and wonders, showing he was to be a great 
man. That baby boy became Edwin Booth, America’s greatest 
actor. In other places religious fanatics and some who were not 
so fanatical prepared for the coming of the Lord. To the enemies 
of the Saints, the signs brought fear and wonder; to the Saints 
they were a signal of approval. An old settler says: 


16 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt. 
17 Thid. s ‘ 
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“There was a very remarkable and strange occurrence took place the 
night after most of them had crossed the river. . . . They camped in the bot- 
tom, and built their campfires for perhaps a mile up and down the river, and 
out into the bottom. It was very cold, but there was plenty of wood. They 
had large fires, and the whole bottom in the vicinity of their camp presented 
quite a brilliant appearance, and to add to the brilliancy, a while before day 
the stars (at least it looked like stars) commenced falling like great snow- 
flakes18 all vanishing before they reached the ground, and it continued from 
half to three quarters of an hour.’ 19 


Babies were born that night in the camp in the cottonwoods, and 
during the weeks that followed;*° some passed to their reward. 
The people of Clay County opened their homes and received the 
fugitives, notwithstanding the fact that they bade fair to out- 
number the original inhabitants of the county. . 

The fate of the straggling ones who had not known of the camp 
on the Temple Lot, or somehow got separated from the main body 
was just as hard. A settlement of from eighty to one hundred and 
thirty Saints on the Blue, six miles west of Independence, was 
visited by seventy-five or one hundred mounted men and ordered 
to leave their homes within two hours under penalty of death. 
Only a few days previous they had surrendered their arms on 
condition that they were to be free from molestation. Hastily the 
small possessions, mostly blankets and bedding that could be 
carried in four wagons, were loaded; and the whole company 
started on foot, traveling about six miles in a southerly direction 
before night overtook them. Destination, they had none. They 
were homeless wanderers. They made their camp as best they 
could, ate a bit of supper together, and Solomon Hancock, presi- 
dent of the little branch called them all to prayer, as one family. 
Humbly he stood among the little flock, asking that if it was the 
Lord’s will that this trial come upon them, that they might have 
strength to bear it. 

The next day, they continued southward over a burned off 
prairie. Most of the children were barefoot, and the hard, sharp 
stubs of the burnt off bunch grass cut their feet, until by night 
there was not a child’s foot that was not torn and bleeding. They 
thought they traveled about fifteen miles that day, the third 
day they made similar progress. They had not seen a soul since 


18The author well remembers as a child asking her grandmother, who was in the 
came of the Saints that night, “‘Tell us about the night the stars fell.”’ Her grand- 
mother, Anna Christiana Wight, was then about eight years of age, and clearly re- 
membered that even the children were roused and dressed. 

19 Thorpe’s Early Days in Missouri, Letter No. 15. 

2 A great-grandmother of the author had a son born to her. one stormy night among 
the cottonwoods on the Missouri bottoms. Her bed was made beside a sycamore log, 
and the only shelter she had from the storm was pieces of rag carpet held up as 
protection by some of the sisters. Harriet (Benton) Wight was the grandmother of 
Heman C. and Hyrum O. Smith. Many of her descendants are in the church today. 
The child born that night grew_to manhood and became the father of David Wight, 
a promising young elder of the Reorganization, and of Estella Wight, who has written 
much for the youth of the church, and is at present editor of the Stepping Stones. 
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leaving their homes, nor a sign of habitation, for the prairie land 
was not considered habitable in those early times. Toward night 
of the third day rain began falling, turning to snow and sleet, and 
they saw not far away a one-room hut. The single man who lived 
there, kindly vacated the one room, and the women and children 
packed into it as best they could, huddled together, sitting on one 
another’s laps, in order to make room for all. The men leaned 
up against the house and wagons all night with the rain “streaming 
down their backs.” 

After breakfast all took up their walk again. The sleet and 
rain had stopped, but it was cloudy, cold and threatening. “The 
whole land seemed flooded with water,’ and the little caravan 
struggled across a marsh through which they had to wade ice 
cold water from ankle to waist deep. Nearly every person carried 
a child, and some women carried two, the whole mile and a half 
with no opportunity to set them down and rest. Little progress 
was made that day, but they found a dry point of rocks under a 
bluff where they made camp for the night. 


The next morning they awoke to a winter world. The earth was 
covered with two inches of snow. After breakfast, all assembled 
for their prayer, as usual, only this occasion was a little different. 
This was the prayer of desperate men and women turning for their 
lives and that of their little ones to the only help that was left 
them. The last morsel of food had been eaten for breakfast; noth- 
ing remained. “Brethren” said Solomon Hancock, “the time has 
now come when we must ask God for our daily bread; for except 
he provides, our bones must be left here to bleach on these rocks.” 
“Amen,” said many “unless the Lord provides, so be it.” 

Then they knelt in prayer. Nearly all the grown people took 
part in turn. Then they waited. An hour passed. Some one saw 
on the western horizon a man on horseback riding toward them. 
He came straight to them, saluted them casually, and said “My 
friends, I have heard of your sufferings and have come to assist 
you. If you can get over to my place, which is five miles to the 
west, I think you will be able to obtain needful food. I have some 
potatoes that need to be dug, and if you will give me one-half, the 
rest will be yours for the digging. I also have a large stall-fed ox 
which may be yours if you will split me some fence rails; and if 
you have any money I will see that you get corn meal at a mill 
not far distant.” | 

What an answer to prayer! Immediately a collection was taken 
up, the Saints dropping in the hat every penny, even keepsakes. 
Only a little over five-dollars was raised, but with the precious 
money one wagon was sent to mill, and the rest started through 
the snow to the home of their benefactor. The little barefoot 
children ran through the cold snow as long as they could stand it, 
then bending a tall bunch of grass to the north, stood on it in the 
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sun until they felt the blood course through their feet again. Then 
took another run. Thus the distance was covered, and all went 
immediately to work. | 

The women prepared the camp; the old men were delegated to 
dress the beef, while the young men dug the potatoes. At eight 
o’clock that night all sat down to a real meal. They were almost 
happy. During the day, some of the neighbors called in to Mr. 
Butterfield’s, and brought provisions and clothing.” Some of 
those in better circumstances took families to work for them and 
sheltered them through the winter. One of them whose name.is 
given as James, sheltered several families at his home, helped 
them find work and befriended them in every way he could. He 
was a Missourian, with a heart of gold beneath his rough exterior, 
and he often exclaimed with an oath that every time he thought 
of the treatment his protégés had received in Jackson County his 
“jJackknife opened in his pocket.” 

The great experiment had crumbled, but it had not failed. The 
men and women who camped in the bitter November sleet in the 
cottonwoods of the Missouri River, still carried in their hearts their 
dream of a perfected state of society where there would be no 
oppression. The spires of Zion rose in their visions sleeping or 
waking while they wandered here and there, driven and despised. 
But did they name it failure? Perhaps some did. But not the 
vast majority. The rabid hostility of Missouri and Illinois only 
succeeded in pressing into the Latter Day Saint fiber strength and 
tenacity of purpose, that could not know failure. 

The legacy a man passes on to his sons in land and cattle may 
vanish, but the legacy of dreams lives on through hundreds of 
discouragements, through disaster and oppression, and so today 
the hills of Jackson County, Missouri, are loved by those who never 
saw them, and the ideals of which they are but the visible sign 
are handed down from generation to generation, with the thought 
that sometime there will arise, the chosen ones who will redeem 
Zion, and realize the dream of their fathers, for a state of society 
where there will be not only spiritual, but economic and industrial 
freedom. They loved it, the land where they had met the bitterest 
discouragement of their life. 

Only once after that did Joseph Smith see the land of Zion, and 
then he crossed the river in secret and in the darkness of night 
that his feet might stand once more “upon the goodly land.” 


21 ‘‘Wlder John Brush’’ in Autumn Leaves, volume 4, pages 23, 24. 
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XIX.—DMissions to Canada and the East 


In the meantime, though tragedy dogged the footsteps of the 
church in the West, the newly appointed Stake of Kirtland was 
sending out missionaries who were meeting with splendid success 
all through the East. 

David W. Patten, left Kirtland to go back to New York and 
converted his family, or some of them, including his mother, his 
two brothers, Archibald and Ira, his sister Polly, and two brothers- 
in-law, Warren Parrish and a Mr. Cheeseman, all of whom still 
lived around his old home at Indian River Falls. Their baptism by 
Brigham Young took place on the 20th of May, 1833. 

Before he reached home he had stopped to hold meeting with 
Reynolds Cahoon near a place called Orleans. They were invited 
one night to preach in a home where there was a sick girl, who 
had been ill all winter. No hope was held out for her recovery, 
as she grew weaker and thinner day by day. The girl’s name was 
Lois Cutler, and her father was the Alpheus Cutler who later | 
became so well known in the church. The preaching was of 
course held in the room where the sick girl lay, that she might 
also hear. The minister spoke of the restoration of the gospel and 
of the book that was to come forth, and as he told them of the 
stick of Judah and of Joseph, and held aloft the Bible in one 
hand and the Book of Mormon in the other, he clapped the two 
books together and said, “And they shall be one in the Lord’s 
hands.” 

Then to the surprise of all present, and especially to her own 
amazement, Lois clapped her pale, thin hands together and said, 
‘“‘And I believe it.” At the close of the meeting most of the con- 
gregation went home, but the young folks, gathered in the old- 
fashioned kitchen. Their merry voices and laughter came in- 
distinctly to Lois’s ears as she lay in bed and listened to the con- 
versation of the elders. At length she asked for administration 
that she might be healed. | 

Immediately, the prayer ended, the girl wished to get out of 
bed. Her mother objected that her feet were not dressed. ‘Dress 
her feet,’ said Elder Patten quietly. ‘Let her get up.” She walked 
about the room as if she had never been sick. And then of course 
she felt she must join her young companions in the kitchen, but 
her mother was all solicitude. She could not let her leave the 
warm room from which she had not stirred for months, but again 
Elder Patten urged, ‘Let her go, it will do her no harm!” Mrs. 
Cutler put a shawl around her shoulders and she went through the 
cold hall, and opened the door of the kitchen. The laughter and 
talking ceased while all turned to stare. Lois told them she had 
been healed by the power of God. Naturally, the news spread far 
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and wide, and not only the Cutlers, but many others joined the 
church in that vicinity, and Patten left a branch of eighteen as 
he went on his way. Lois herself, her father and mother, and her 
aged grandmother were among the number. At the baptism, the 
girl was surprised to hear the officiating minister say, “The Spirit 
tells me that Lois is the first to be baptized, and if any of you 
wish to know the reason why, it is because she was the first to 
believe.” 

Happily the future is hidden from our view. Little did Lois 
know on that joyful day that before many years, she and her 
young husband would be prisoners in the camp of a drunken mob, 
and that shrinking in terror she would be compelled to listen to 
their mad carousing, as they hilariously rejoiced over the death 
of David Patten, 1 the man whose hands she could almost feel in 
memory again upon her head, as he rebuked the powers of death 
for her sake. She escaped the mob, and lived for many years, and 
today her children, grandchildren and great- SPA are 
numbered with the church. 

On this same mission David W. Patten baptized James H. Blakes- 
lee, 7 an eminent preacher and proselytizer of those early days, who 
in his turn brought many to the church. His wife, Louisiana Ed- 
munds was a sister of Judge Edmunds. James H. Blakeslee was 
born in Milton, Chittenden, Vermont, July 18, 1802, and was bap- 
tized at Ellisburgh, Jefferson County, New York on July 19, 1833. 
The day following, Patten ordained him to be a priest and the 
following spring he was ordained an elder by Thomas Dutcher. 
Of his ability as a preacher the third Joseph Smith says “Elder 
Blakeslee has few equals and fewer superiors, and for the steadi- 
ness of purpose with which he preached, and the integrity of his 
testimony has never been surpassed. The Blakeslees moved to 
Perth, Canada in 1835, then to St. Lawrence County, New York, 
next to Waterville, Oneida County, New York, finally to Utica and 
did not unite with the main body of the church until they moved 
to Nauvoo in 18438. In his home at the time of his baptism was a 
seven year old lad, who was destined to be bishop of the Reorgan- 
ized Church. George A. Blakeslee * who was born August 22, 1826, 
and shared all the wanderings of the family for the sake of the 
gospel. Grandchildren, great-grandchildren,* great-great-grand- 
children of James Blakeslee carry on his name and work in the 
church today. 

In September, 1833, the church authorities met in council and 
determined to purchase another printing press. It was: 


1 Autumn Leaves, volume 8, page 315. Lois Cutler married Almon Sherman and was 
with the colony that founded Clitherall, Minnesota. She united with the Reorganized 
Church later. 

2 Church History, volume 3, page 756. 

3 Church History, volume 4, page 723. 

a Pee great- grandsons are Blakeslee Smith and Vere Blair (both elders) of Detroit, 
ichigan. 
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“Resolved, that the above firm publish a paper as soon as arrangements 
can be made, entitled the Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate. 

“Resolved, also, that the Star, formerly published in Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, by the firm of W. W. Phelps and Company, be printed in this place by 
the firm of F. G. Williams and Company; and be conducted by Oliver 
Cowdery, one of the members of the firm, until it is transferred to its former 
location.” 5 : j 


At this meeting on September 11, W. W. Phelps sang in tongues 
a long song representing the “‘toils, travels, and tribulations of the 
Nephites.” The interpretation was given in English. The song 
starts, “Oh, stop and tell me, Red Man, who are you, why you 
roam,” and is remembered by all old-time Saints. 

In the month of September one Freeman Nickerson who had a 
large and prosperous farm consisting of two hundred acres on 
Conewango Creek, in the town of Dayton, Cattaraugus County, 
New York, took a journey to Kirtland with his wife. Elders had 
preached in his home at various times, and at length he and his 
wife were baptized. They had two sons working in Canada. They 
were good boys, and came home very frequently and divided all 
their earnings with their parents, and although they had tried 
to explain the gospel to these sons, they had not been very success- 
ful. Their purpose in coming to Kirtland was to take the prophet 
to Canada to convert their sons! And that is exactly what they 
chd?< 
On the 5th of October, the Nickersons with Sidney Rigdon and 
Joseph Smith started for Canada, arriving at Mount Pleasant near 
Brantford, Ontario, on October 17. Sunday morning, the 19th, 
meetings were held at Mount Pleasant and also at Brantford; on 
the 21st day they held a meeting by candlelight at Colburn, 
“though it snowed severely.” This was at the home of a Mr. 
Beman (later a Latter Day Saint). On the 24th they left for 
Waterford, but had only a small meeting. From thence they 
went to Mount Pleasant and preached again on the 25th. Found 
the people “‘very tender and inquiring.” Young Freeman Nicker- 
son and his wife gave their names for baptism. Sunday the 26th 
had another meeting, and baptized twelve, including both of the 
sons of Freeman Nickerson. The next day they had confirmation, 
and communion [communion in early days was always served at 
confirmation services] and baptized two. On the morning of the 
28th, two more were baptized and confirmed at the water’s edge, 
and in the evening they ordained young Freeman Nickerson an 
elder and returned to Kirtland the 4th of November, not an un- 
usual month’s work for an old-time missionary pair. 

After the return from Canada (December 1), the new press 
arrived, under the charge of Oliver Cowdery and Bishop Whit- 
ney. If the Saints of old had faults, wasting time was not one 


> Church History, volume 1, page 372. 
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of them. By the 4th the press was set up and the printers were 
hard at work setting type for another edition of The Evening and 
the Morning Star. 


Joseph Smith rather naively recorded in his Journal: “Being 
prepared to commence our labors in the printing business, I ask 
God, in the name of Jesus, to establish it forever, and cause that 
his word may speedily go forth to the nations of the earth to the 
accomplishing of his great work, in bringing about the restoration 
of the house of Israel.’”® On December 18, the new press was 
dedicated, in an appropriate manner, and the printers took the 
proof sheets of the first number of The Evening and the Morning 
Star to be issued from Kirtland, number 15, volume 2. 


About this time a man who had been baptized into the church, 
and cut off for immoral conduct, began to cause trouble. He was 
an associate of E. D. Howe in collecting material for his exposé of 
“Mormonism,” the first such work published, and the one upon 
which most others have been based. This man was named Doctor 
Hurlbut, not that he had any connection with the medical pro- 
fession, but merely because being a seventh son his mother con- 
ceived the highly original plan of naming him “Doctor,” hoping 
the name might be an omen of coming glory. It wasn’t. Doctor 
was an adventurer, and no name could change him. However, he 
succeeded in becoming a thorn in the flesh of the Saints, for 
_ several years. : 

The troubled ones in Zion were not forgotten, but Elders David 
Patten and William Pratt were sent as messengers with money, 
clothing and provisions. They left the 16th of December, and were 
until early March making their way to Liberty, in Clay County. 

About this time (December 18, 1833)* Joseph Smith, senior, 
father of the prophet, was set apart as patriarch, or father to the 
whole church. Slightly over two years later, January 21, 1836, in 
Kirtland Temple, the First Presidency ordained Joseph, senior, to 
be patriarch of the church,’ and in accordance with this ordination 
and during the same service they received their patriarchal bless- 
ings under his hands. A careful reading of the records indicates 
that these blessings are such as. would be given by a spiritual 
father to his children—and not infrequently, as in the case of 
Joseph Smith and John Johnson, the patriarchal blessing was 


6 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 915; Church History, volume 1, page 379. 

7 Millennial Star, volume 18,. page 134. - 

8 Some confusion is caused by these two ‘“‘settings apart’’ of Joseph Smith, Sr., as 
patriarch. In the private historical collection which belonged to Heman C. Smith is 
the blessing of his grandfather, Lyman Wight (original), which shows that Joseph 
Senior Raye patriarchal blessings eae to January 21, 1836. The first paragraph 
of this blessing reads: Patriarchal blessing given in Kirtland, Ohio, December 29, 
1835, by Joseph Smith, Senior, to Lyman Wight son of Levi Wight and Sally Corbin, 
and who was born in the town of Fairfield, Herkimer County, state of New York, May 
9th, 1796. Brother Wight, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I lay my hands.upon 
thee and seal upon thee the blessings of a father, for thy father is dead, and has not 
the power of the priesthood.’’ The significance of this clause is to be conjectured. 
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given by a father to his own sons. The work of the patriarchal 
ministry was not confined to the conferring of blessings. Joseph 
Smith, senior, was a spiritual adviser who “fathered” the people, 
counseling them out of his store of spiritual wisdom. 

There were a number of councils held, at one of which the 
President of the church asked for volunteers to go to Canada, as 
there had been a number of letters from Nickerson, pleading for 
help. Six men volunteered and were sent two by two, Lyman 
Johnson and Milton Holmes, Zebedee Coltrin and Henry Harriman, 
and Jared Carter and Phineas Young. One of the letters from 
young Moses Nickerson was printed in the newly established The 
Evening and the Morning Star for February. It was written 
December 20, less than two months after the first baptisms in 
Canada. ‘Your labors in Canada,” he said in a letter addressed 
to “Brother Sidney,” ‘‘have been the beginning of a good work; 
there are thirty-four members attached to the church at Mount 
Pleasant, all of whom appear to live up to their profession, five 
of whom have spoken in tongues and three sing in tongues; and 
we live at the top of the mountain!” ® 

Moses was not altogether easily pleased; he said: “If you can 
send us a couple of preachers out here, as soon as you receive this, 
you would do us a kindness. . . . Send those you have confidence in 
or none; the work requires competent workmen.”’ 

At the same conference a number of the missionaries were sent 
east to meet in conference in Saco, Maine, on June 13, 1834. As 
they were leaving soon after the 20th of February, they would 
have several months free for preaching and baptizing. Young 
John F. Boynton was in Saco, Maine, at that time, and in a short 
note to the brethren in Kirtland, reported that he and an Elder 
- E. M. Greene had baptized one hundred and thirty the previous 
summer. 

On February 22, Lyman Wight and Parley P. Pratt arrived 
from Liberty, Missouri, the first of the refugees from Independ- 
ence. They spoke the next day at the Methodist Church of their 
experiences. -Both were good speakers, and a feeling of sorrow 
and sympathy pervaded the whole village. 


® The Evening and the Morning Star, Kirtland, February, 1834. 
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XX.—Governor Dunklin Takes a Hand 


The Saints immediately upon their arrival in Clay County re- 
tained as attorneys the firm of Wood, Reese, Doniphan and Atchi- 
son of Liberty, the best legal talent in Western Missouri. 

Doniphan, later famed as Missouri’s greatest soldier, was a 
Kentuckian by birth, a Whig. He had been well educated with 
one of the best lawyers in Kentucky. At the time the Saints 
sought his aid, he was just past twenty-six years of age, tall (six 
feet four inches), with large massive head and high forehead, 
sandy hair and hazel eyes, always smiling. Already he had begun 
his marvelous dual career as statesman and soldier. He early 
made it a rule never to prosecute, always to defend. His speeches 
were not previously prepared; he spoke so simply a child could 
understand him. fis speeches were never long, he often took only 
fifteen minutes to close a case. He was always bashful, and looked 
bashful when he began to speak, but he did not go far with his 
defense before men, women, judge, and jury were in tears. His 
voice it is said could charm birds and squirrels in the woods. 

David R. Atchison, his partner, was his senior by just one year, 
also a tall man (six foot two). He was from Kentucky too. Grad- 
uate of Transylvania, University, a true type of the storied South- 
ern gentleman, cultured, wealthy, educated, a fine conversationalist, 
gentle, sincere, honest, and frank. He was a Calhoun Democrat, 
an uncompromising pro-slavery leader, who never forsook his 
principles. A born aristocrat, he was democratic by nature, simple 
and plain in his tastes. 

Amos Reese was a man of quick, high temper, but a good law- 
yer. He wrote many of the papers for the Latter Day Saints 
while they were endeavoring to get justice in the courts. 

Going for advice to Kentuckians, the Saints got it with a true 
Kentucky flavor. Doniphan favored asking the governor to arm 
the Saints, make of them a troop of Jackson Guards and return 
them to their homes with ample power to defend themselves. 
“Then,” declared Doniphan, “if the Mormons don’t fight, they’re 
cowards.” 

He went to Saline County and saw the Attorney General, R. W. 
Wells, upon the subject, who wrote A. §. Gilbert as follows: 

“City of Jefferson, November 21, 1833. 

“Gentlemen: 

“From conversation I have had with the Governor, I believe I am war- 
ranted in saying to you, and through you to the Mormons, that if they desire 
to be replaced in their property, that is, their houses in Jackson County, 
an adequate force will be sent forthwith to effect that object. Perhaps a 
direct application had better be made to him for that purpose, if they wish 
thus to be repossessed. The militia have been ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness. 
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“If the Mormons will organize themselves into regular companies, or a 
regular company of militia, either volunteers or otherwise, they will, I have 
no doubt, be supplied with public arms. This must be upon application, 
therefore, as a volunteer company must be accepted by the Colonel, and that 
is a matter in his discretion. Perhaps the best way would be to organize 
and elect officers as is done in ordinary cases—not volunteers; you could 
give them the necessary directions on these points. If the Colonel should 
refuse to order an election of company officers, after they have reported 
themselves to him for that purpose, he would, I presume, be court martialed 
therefore, on a representation to the Governor of the facts. As only a cer- 
tain quantity of public arms can be distributed in each county, those who 
first apply will be most likely to receive them. The less, therefore, that is 
said upon the subject, the better. 

“T am with great respect your obedient servant. 

“(Signed) R. W. WELLS.” 1 


Three days later Judge Ryland of Lexington wrote to the Saints 
saying he had received a, letter from the governor asking to be 
informed about the ‘unparalleled violence” in Jackson County, 
and examine into the outrages, etc. He was holding himself in 
readiness to go to Jackson County and hold a court of inquiry, 
etc. “It is a disgrace to the State for such acts to happen within 
its limits, and the disgrace will attach to our official characters if 
we neglect to take proper means to insure the punishment of 
such offenders” he said among other things. A. S. Gilbert re- 
plied that he could not get his witnesses together immediately, 
but would do so as soon as possible, if they could be protected 
by an adequate guard. Reese concurred in this opinion. Their 
lives would be in danger if they went back into the county without 
a guard of militia. 

In a previous petition on December 6, Gilbert had asked that 
the Saints be organized into a company of Jackson County Guards. 
He now adds an explanation in a long communication under the 
date of January 8, 1834: 

“There is one item in particular in said petition that needs some 
explanation; the request that ‘our men may be organized into 
companies of Jackson Guards, and furnished with arms by the 
State,’ was made at the instance of disinterested advisers, and 
also a communication from the Attorney General to Messrs. Doni- 
phan and Atchison, dated the 21st of November last, giving his 
views on the propriety of organizing into regular companies, etc. 
The necessity of being compelled to resort to arms, to regain our 
possessions in Jackson County, is by no means agreeable to the 
feelings of the church, and would never be thought of but from 
pure necessity.” ? He suggests that the Saints would much pre- 
fer that appraisers be appointed and the land of those who did 


1Times and Seasons, volume 6, pages 912, 918; Church History, volume 1, pages 
363, 364. 

2 Times and Seasons, volume 6, pages 962, 963. See Church History, volume 1, pages 
402, 403. 
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not wish to be in the same county with the church to be appraised 
and they would be glad to purchase at any fair price. 


On the 4th of February the governor answered with another 
lengthy communication, in which he said, among other things: 


“I am very sensible indeed of the injuries your people complain of, and 
should consider myself very remiss in the discharge of my duties were I 
not to do everything in my power consistent with the legal exercise of them 
to afford your society the redress to which they seem entitled. One of your 
requests needs no evidence to support the right to have it granted; it is that 
your people be put in possession of their homes from which they have been 
expelled. But what may be the duty of the Executive after that, will depend 
upon contingencies. 

“If upon inquiry it is found that your people were wrongfully dispossessed 
of their arms, by Colonel Pitcher, then an order will be issued to have them 
returned; and should your men organize according to law, which they have 
a right to do (indeed it is their duty to do so, uniess exempted by religious 
scruples), and apply for public arms, the Executive could not distinguish 
between their right to have them, and the right of every other description 
of people similarly. situated.” 3 


He also appointed the Liberty Blues to guard them to Jackson 
Sut; that they might appear as witnesses in the investigation 
there. 

On February 24 court convened in Independence, and some of 
the men of the church were present under guard as witnesses in 
the case of “The State of Missouri versus Colonel Thomas Pitcher.” 
A mob collected and no effort was made to hold court. 

In a letter to his brethren, W. W. Phelps describes the scene 
which would be laughable were it not so serious: 


“Dear Brethren: “Clay County, February 27, 1834. 

“The times are so big with events, and the anxiety of everybody so great 
to watch them, that I feel somewhat impressed to write oftener than I have 
done, in order to give you more of the ‘strange acts’ of this region. I have 
just returned from Independence, the seat of war in the West. About a dozen 
of our brethren, among whom were Brethren Partridge, Corrill, and myself, 
were subpoenaed in behalf of the State, and on the 23d (February) . about 
twelve o’clock, we were on the bank, opposite Everit’s Ferry, where we 
found Captain Atchison’s company of ‘Liberty Blues,’ near fifty rank and 
file, ready to guard us into Jackson County. The soldiers were well armed 
with United States muskets, bayonets fixed, etc., and to me the scene was 
one ‘passing strange,’ and long to be remembered. The martial law in force 
to guard the civil! About twenty-five men crossed over to effect a landing 
in safety and when they came near the warehouse, they fixed six or eight 
guns, though the enemy had not gathered to witness the landing. | 

“After we were all across, and waiting for the baggage wagon, it was 
thought not advisable to encamp in the woods, and the witnesses with half 
the company, marched nearly a mile towards Independence, to build night 
fires, aS we were without tents, and the weather cold enough to snow a 


ne Times and Seasons, volume 6, pages 977, 978. See Church History, volume 1, page 
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little. While on the way the Quartermaster, and others, that had gone on 
ahead to prepare quarters in town, sent an express back, which was not 
the most pacific appearance that could be. Captain Atchison continued the 
express to Colonel Allen for the two hundred drafted militia; and also to 
Liberty for more ammunition; and the night passed off in warlike style, 
with the sentinels marching silently at a proper distance from the watch- 
fires. 

“Early in the morning we marched, strongly guarded by the troops, to the 
seat of war, and quartered in the blockhouse, formerly the tavern stand of 
S. Flournoy. After breakfast, we were visited by the District Attorney, Mr. 
Reese, and the Attorney General, Mr. Wells. From them we learned that all 
hopes of criminal prosecution were at an end. Mr. Wells had been sent 
by the Governor to investigate, as far as possible, the Jackson outrage, 
but the bold front of the mob, bound even unto death (as I have heard), 
was not to be penetrated by civil law, or awed by executive influence. Shortly 
after Captain Atchison informed me that he had just received an order 
from the Judge, that his company’s service was no longer wanted in Jack- 
son County, and we were marched out of town to the tune of Yankee Doodle 
in quick time, and soon returned to our camp ground without the loss of any 
lives. In fact, much credit is due to Captain Atchison for his gallantry and 
hospitality, and I think I can say of the officers and company that their con- 
duct as soldiers and men is highly reputable; so much so, knowing as I do, 
the fatal result, had the militia come, or not come, I can add that the cap- 
tain’s safe return refreshed my mind with Xenophon’s retreat of the ten 
thousand. Thus ends all hopes of ‘redress,’ even with a guard ordered by 
the Governor, for the protection of the court and witnesses.” 4 


The Saints then began a series of appeals to the President of 
the United States, that were to continue for many years. Gov- 
ernor Dunklin in his next letter the 20th of April, said he was in 
communication with the Government at Washington, and urged 
patience. 

He says, “Permit me to suggest to you that as you now have 
greatly the advantage of your adversaries in public estimation, 
that there is a great propriety in retaining that advantage, which 
you can easily do by keeping your adversaries in the wrong. The 
laws, both civil and military, seem deficient in affording your so- 
ciety proper protection; nevertheless public sentiment is a powerful 
corrector of error, and you should make it your policy to con- 
tinue to deserve it.’’> 

On April 21 the elders in Liberty addressed the Governor as 
follows, explaining the plan which had been originated to send 
help to the distressed brethren in Missouri: 

“Liberty, Clay County, Missouri, April 24, 1834. 

“Dear Sir: In our last communication of the 10th inst., we omitted to 
make inquiry concerning the evidence brought up before the court of in- 
quiry in the case of Colonel Pitcher. The court met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment on the 20th of February last, and, for reasons unknown to us, we have 


4 Church History, volume 1, pages 407-409. Hvening and Morning Star, pages 276, 277. 
(Kirtland reprint). 
5 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 1059; Church History, volume 1, pages 416, 417. 
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not been able to obtain information concerning the opinion or decision of 
that court. We had hoped that the testimony would have been transmitted 
to your Excellency before this, that an order might be issued for the return of 
our arms, of which we have been wrongfully dispossessed, as we believe will 
clearly appear to the commander in chief when the evidence is laid before 
him. 

“As suggested in your communication of the 4th of February, we have 
concluded to organize according to law and apply for public arms, but we 
feared that such a step, which must be attended with public ceremonies, 
might produce some excitement, and we have thus far delayed any move- 
ment of that nature, hoping to regain our arms from Jackson that we might 
independently equip ourselves and be prepared to assist in the maintenance of 
our constitutional rights and liberties as guaranteed to us by our country, 
and also to defend our persons and property from a lawless mob when it 
shall please the Executive, at some future day, to put us in possession of 
our homes, from which we have been most wickedly expelled. We are happy 
to make an expression of our thanks for the willingness manifested by the 
Executive to enforce the laws, as he can consistently ‘with the means 
furnished him by the legislature,’ and we are firmly persuaded that a future 
day will verify to him whatever aid we may receive from the Executive 
has not been lavished upon a band of traitors, but upon a people whose 
respect and veneration for the laws of our country, and its pure repub- 
lican principles, are as great as that of any other society in the United 
States. 

“As our Jackson foes and their correspondents are busy in circulating 
slanderous and wicked reports concerning our people, their views, etc., we 
have deemed it expedient to inform your Excellency that we have received 
communications from our friends in the East, informing us that a number of 
our brethren, perhaps two or three hundred, would remove to Jackson County 
in the course of the ensuing summer, and we are satisfied that when the 
Jackson mob get the intelligence that a large number of our people are 
about to remove into that county, they will raise a great hue and cry, and 
circulate many bugbears through the medium of their favorite press. But 
we think your Excellency is well aware that our object is purely to defend 
ourselves and possessions against another unparalleled attack from the mob, 
inasmuch as the Executive of this State can not keep up a military force 
‘to protect our people in that country without transcending his power.’ We 
want, therefore, the privilege of defending ourselves and the Constitution 
of our country, while God is willing we should have a being on his footstool. 

“We do not know at what time our friends will arrive, but expect more 
certain intelligence in a few weeks. Whenever they do arrive, it would be 
the wish of our people in this county to return to our homes in company 
with our friends under guard, and when once in legal possession of our 
homes in Jackson County, we shall endeavor to take care of them without 
further wearying the patience of our worthy Chief Magistrate. We will 
write hereafter, or send an express. During the intermediate time we 
would be glad to hear of the prospect of recovering our arms. 

“With due respect, we are, sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) ‘A. S. GILBERT, 
“EDWARD PARTRIDGE, 
“JOHN WHITMER, 
“W. W. PHELPS, 
“JOHN CORRILL. 
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“P. S.—Many of our brethren who are expected on, had made arrange- 
ments to emigrate to this State before the outrages of the mob last fall. We 
hope the painful emergency of our case will plead an excuse for our frequent 
communications.” 6 


The Governor replied as follows: 


“City of Jefferson, May 2, 1834. 

“To Messrs. W. W. Phelps and Others; Gentlemen: Yours of the 24th, ult., 
is before me, in reply to which I can inform you that becoming impatient 
at the delay of the court of inquiry in making their report in the case of 
Lieutenant Colonel Pitcher, on the 11th, ult., I wrote -to General Thompson 
for the reasons of such delay; last night I received his reply, and with it 
the report of the court of inquiry, from the tenor of which I find no diffi- 
culty in deciding that the arms your people were required to surrender on 
the 5th of last November should be returned; and have issued his order to 
Colonel Lucas to deliver them to you or your order, which order is here 
inclosed. 

“Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “DANIEL DUNKLIN.?7 


“City of Jefferson, May 2, 1834. 
“To Samuel D. Lucas, Colonel Thirty-third Regiment; Sir: The court or- 
dered to inquire into the conduct of Lieutenant Colonel Pitcher, in the move- 
ment he made on the 5th of November last, report it as their unanimous 
opinion that there was no insurrection on that day, and that Colonel Pitcher 
was not authorized to call out his troops on the 5th of November, 1833. It 
was then unnecessary to require the Mormons to give up their arms. There- 
fore, you will deliver to W. W. Phelps, E. Partridge, John Corrill, John 
Whitmer, and A. S. Gilbert, or their order, the fifty-two guns, and one pis- 
tol reported by Lieutenant Colonel Pitcher to you on the 3d of December 
last, as having been received by him from the Mormons on the 5th of the 

preceding November. Respectfully, 
“DANIEL DUNKLIN, Commander in Chief.” 8 


Dunklin answered a letter from Colonel J. Thornton on behalf 
of the Saints as follows, dating his reply June 6: 


“City of Jefferson, June 6, 1834. 

“Dear Sir: I was pleased at the receipt of your letter, concurred in by 
Messrs. Reese, Atchison, and Doniphan, on the subject of the Mormon dif- 
ficulties. JI should be gratified indeed if the parties could compromise on 
the terms you suggest, or, indeed, upon any other terms satisfactory to 
themselves. But I should travel out of the line of my strict duty, as chief 
Executive officer of the Government, were I to take upon myself the task 
of effecting a compromise between the parties. Had I not supposed it pos- 
sible, yes, probable, that I should, as Executive of the State, have to act, I 
should before now have interfered individually, in the way you suggest, or 
in some other way, in order if possible to effect a compromise. Uncommit- 


6 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 1072; Church History, volume 1, page 418, 419,: 
7 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 1073: Church History, volume 1, page 420. 
en he and Seasons, volume 6, pages 1073, 1074; Church History, volume 1, pages 
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ted as I am to either party, I shall feel no embarrassment in doing my 
duty; though it may be done with the most extreme regret. My duty in 
the relation in which I now stand to the parties is plain and straightforward. 
By an official interposition, I might embarrass my course, and urge a meas- 
ure for the purpose of effecting a compromise, and it should fail, and in 
the end, should I find it my duty to act contrary to the advice I had given, 
it might be said that I either advised wrong, or that I was partial to one 
side or the other, in giving advice that ] would not, as an officer, follow. A 
more clear and indisputable right does not exist, that the Mormon people, 
who were expelled from their homes in Jackson County, to return and 
live on their lands, and if they can not be persuaded as a matter of policy to 
give up that right, or to qualify it, my course, as the chief Executive officer 
of the State, is a plain one. The Constitution of the United States declares, 
‘That the citizens of each State be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.’ Then we can not interdict any people who 
have a political franchise in the United States from emigrating to this State, 
nor from choosing what part of the State they will settle in, provided they do 
not trespass on the property or rights of others. Our State Constitution de- 
clares that the people’s ‘right to bear arms, in defense of themselves, and of 
State, can not be questioned.’ Then it is their constitutional right to arm 
themselves. Indeed, our militia law makes it the duty of every man, not 
exempted by law, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, to arm himself 
with a musket, rifle, or some firelock, with a certain quantity of ammunition, 
etc. And again, our Constitution says, ‘that all men have a natural and in- 
defeasible right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences.’ I am fully persuaded that the eccentricity of the religious 
opinions and practices of the Mormons, is at the bottom of the outrages 
committed against them. 

“They have the right constitutionally guaranteed them, and it is inde- 
feasible to believe and worship Jo Smith as a man, an angel, or even as the 
only true and living God, and to call their habitation Zion, the Holy Land, 
or even heaven itself. Indeed, there is nothing so absurd or ridiculous that 
they have not a right to adopt their religion, so that in its exercise, they do 
not interfere with the rights of others. 

“Tt is not long since an impostor assumed the character of Jesus Christ, 
and attempted to minister as such; but I never heard of any combination 
to deprive him of his rights. 

“I consider it the duty of every good citizen of Jackson and the adjoining 
counties to exert themselves to effect a compromise of these difficulties, 
and were I assured that I would not have to act in my official capacity in 
their affair, I would visit the parties in person and exert myself to the 
utmost to settle it. My first advice would be to the Mormons, to sell out 
their lands in Jackson County and to settle somewhere else, where they 
could live in peace, if they could get a fair price for them, and reasonable 
damages for injuries received. If this failed I would try the citizens and 
advise them to meet and rescind their illegal resolves of last summer; and 
agree to conform to the laws in every particular, in respect to the Mor- 
mons. If both these failed, I would then advise the plan you have sug- 
gested, for each party to take separate territory and confine their members 
within their respective limits, with the exception of the public right of egress 
and regress upon the highway. If all these failed, then the simple question 
of legal right would have to settle it. It is this last that I am afraid I shall 
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have to conform my action to in the end; and hence the necessity of keep- 
ing myself in the best situation to do my duty impartially. 

“Rumor says that each party are preparing themselves with cannon. That 
would be illegal. It is not necessary to self-defense, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. And as there are no artillery companies organized in this 
State, nor field pieces provided by the public, any preparation of that kind 
will be considered as without right; and, in the present state of things, 
would be understood to be with a criminal intent. I am told that the people 
of Jackson County expect assistance from the adjoining counties, to oppose 
the Mormons in taking or keeping possession of their lands. I should regret 
it extremely if any should be so imprudent as to do so; it would give a 
different aspect to the affair. 

“The citizens of Jackson County have a right to arm themselves and 
parade for military duty in their own county, independent of the commander 
in chief; but if citizens march there in arms from other counties, without 
order from the commander in chief, or some one authorized by him, it would 
produce a very different state of things. Indeed, the Mormons have no 
right to march to Jackson County in arms, unless by the order or per- 
mission of the commander in chief. Men must not ‘levy war’ in taking 
possession of their rights, any more than others should in opposing them 
in taking possession. 

“As you have manifested a deep interest in a peaceable compromise of 
this important affair, I presume you will not be unwilling to be placed in a 
situation, in which perhaps, you can be more serviceable to these parties. 
I have therefore taken the liberty of appointing you an aid to the com- 
mander in chief, and hope it will be agreeable to you to accept. In this situa- 
tion you can give your propositions all the influence they would have, were 
they to emanate from the Executive without committing yourself or the 
commander in chief in the event of a failure. 

“I should be glad if you or some of the other gentlemen who joined you 
in your communication, would keep a close correspondence with these 
parties, and by each mail write to me. 

“The character of the State has been injured in consequence of this unfor- 
tunate affair; and I sincerely hope it may not be disgraced by it in the end. 

“With high respect, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “DANIEL DUNKLIN.” 9 


By this time the brethren from Kirtland, organized into what 
was known as Zion’s Camp, were on their way to Missouri. Ac- 
companying the letter was another order for the return of the 
Latter Day Saints’ arms, as they had not been returned: 


“City of Jefferson, June 9, 1834. 

“Herewith you have a second order for the delivery of your arms now in 
the possession of the militia of Jackson County. Colonel Lucas has resigned 
his command, he informs me. If Lieutenant Colonel Pitcher shall be arrested 
before you receive this, you will please hold up the order until I am in- 
formed who may be appointed to the command of the regiment. 

“Respectfully, 
(Signed) “DANIEL DUNKLIN.” 


® Evening and Morning Star, pages 349, 350; Church History, volume 1, pages 488, 491. 
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“Thomas Pitcher, Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of the 338d Regiment; 
Sir: On the 2d day of last May I issued an order to Colonel Lucas to de- 
liver the fifty-two guns and one pistol which you received from the Mor- 
mons on the Sth day of November last, and reported to him on the third 
day of the succeeding December to W. W. Phelps, E. Partridge, John Cor- 
rill, John Whitmer, and A. S. Gilbert, or their order. On the 24th, ult., Col- 
onel Lucas wrote and informed me that he had resigned his commission and 
left the county of Jackson. You as commandment of said regiment are there- 
fore commanded to collect the said arms, if they are not already in your 
possession, and deliver them to the aforesaid gentlemen or their order. 

“Respectfully, 
“DANIEL DUNKLIN, Commander in Chief.’’ 10 


Judge John F. Ryland of Lexington then entered the lists with 
an effort to compromise. He suggested that either one party or 
the other sell their lands. John Corrill and A. S. Gilbert answered 
that the Saints were unwilling to sell their lands ‘‘which you well 
know would be like selling our children into slavery.” ™ 


However, an agreement was drawn up on June 16, signed by 
Samuel C. Owens, Richard Fristoe, Thos. Hayton, senior, and 
seven others offering to buy the Mormon lands. This document 
was presented at a meeting held in Liberty which has been de- 
scribed by a nonpartisan, Judge Josiah Thorpe: 


“There were a good many speeches made, and our friends from Jackson 
were very rabid. Samuel Owens, James Campbell, Wood Noland, and five 
or six others whose names I can’t call to mind all had more or less to Say. 
Owens being the chief speaker, spoke with force and energy, and in a way 
to arouse the passions rather than allay them, although it had been decided by 
all that inflammatory speeches should not be made, and anyone departing 
from that rule should be called to order and set down; but it was plain to 
be seen that all that was done or said was all on one side; and very little 
mercy manifest for the Latter Day Saints. ... Well, they wrangled and they 
jawed, until Colonel Doniphan ... who had been a listener ... arose and 
began to shove up his sleeves (his manner when a little warmed up) and 
commenced his remarks in a rather excited tone, when the chairman or 
some one called him to order, saying he was giving too strong vent to his 
feelings; and it was calculated to raise an excitement in the crowd, whose 
feelings were then almost ready to boil over. The Colonel pulled his sleeve 
up a little higher and told them ‘that was what he got up for—to give vent 
to his feelings.’ I wish I could give his speech, but, if I recollect, he advo- 
cated the right of citizen and individual responsibility, and was opposed to 
Judge Lynch and mob violence; was in favor of law and order; the law 
was made for the punishment of evil doers and to protect the law abiding, 
and should be strictly enforced.12 

“That changed the trend of the meeting. It was nearly sundown when the 


0 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 1088; Church History, volume 1, pages 491, 492. 
it Church History, volume 1, pages 492-496; Times and Seasons, volume 5, pages 1488, 


22 Thorpe’s Harly Days in Missouri. 
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meeting adjourned. Now the Jackson County men, armed to the teeth, yet 
professed to be afraid to stay in Liberty, afraid of the vengeance of the 
‘Mormons.’ ‘They were bound to return, and could not be prevailed upon to 
stay,’ although they professed to believe if they went, it being in the night, 
the Mormons would lay in ambush and attack them with a force suffi- 
cient to kill the whole outfit, yet they went, taking their lives in their hands, 
as it were, and got safely to the ferry, little thinking what would be their 
fate before they reached the other shore. There was rather an overload 
for the boat to take all of them, but they feared to leave any on this side, 
lest the Mormons might come upon them before the boat could return for 
them, and so they all got aboard, Everett, the ferryman, assuring them 
there was no danger. They hadn’t got more than half way over before they 
found that the water was coming into the boat so fast there was no help 
—they were bound to sink. Owens and one or two others couldn’t swim. 
Campbell (being a good swimmer, having often swum the Missouri River) 
began to fix and instruct the others how to manage their horses to let them 
have their own way and not attempt to use the bridle, and they would take 
them to the shore. They had kept the oars going while the boat was filling 
with water, and had gained until they thought they were almost to the 
other shore. Campbell, feeling no uneasiness for himself, had got them all 
started, encouraging and telling them how to do, and after watching them 
until they were some distance and all appeared to be getting along finely, 
he left the boat, after standing on it until the water was waist deep. The 
ferrymen, all good swimmers, left every man to himself; strange to say 
the two best Swimmers were drowned—Campbell and Everett, the owner of 
the ferry. The latter got within twenty or thirty steps of shore, when 
his wife asked him how he was making it; he answered ‘All right,’ but in a 
minute or two they heard him no more... . It was thought that Campbell 
and him must have taken the cramp, as it was no trouble for either of them to 
swim the river. Their bodies were recovered two or three days afterward, 
some distance down the river, lodged in a rock heap. . . . Owen’s life was 
prolonged only to be taken by the Spaniards at the battle of Chihuahua.” 13 


This incident added fuel to the flames, for the Jackson people 
in some occult fashion blamed the sinking of the ferryboat to 
the ‘‘Mormons’’; '* and the Latter Day Saints, with equal intoler- 
ance, talked of judgments. * 

Negotiations continued for some time. The Saints in Clay 
County finally consented to meet their brethren of Zion’s Camp 
and urge them to disperse. The Jackson County representatives 
agreed to pay certain indemnity for property despoiled and con- 
fiscated, but never did, nor did they return the arms taken from 
the Saints as the Governor ordered. 


13 Thorpe’s Early Days in Missouri, letter 16. : 

144In a statement signed by three survivors of the accident, Samuel C. Owens, S. V. 
Noland, and T. Harrington printed in the Farmers and Mechanics Advocate, St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 3, say under date of June 17: ‘‘We are confident that the boat struck 
something. Our impressions at the time were, and still are, that something had been 
done to the boat to sink her, as it was known that the committee from this county 
would cross at that point on last night.’”’ This statement gives the loss as five, two 
of them ferrymen. 

16 Times and Seasons, volume 6, pages 1089-91, ‘‘The angel of the Lord saw fit to 
sink the boat.’’ 
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On November 25, 1834, Honorable J. T. V. Thompson, ** a sena- 
tor, wrote from Jefferson City as follows, inclosing an excerpt 
from the Governor’s Message: 


“Jefferson City. 
“Dear Sir: I will say to you, that your case with the Jackson people has 
been mentioned to the highest officer of the State, the Governor. He speaks 
of it in his message and so much of his message will be referred to a com- 
mittee. I am not able to say what will be their report, but I will write you 
again. “I have the honor, etc., 
“Je TV... THOMPSON,” 2% 


The extract from Governor Dunklin’s message referred to in 
the above letter is as follows: 


“In July, 1833, a large portion of the citizens of Jackson County organized 
themselves and entered into resolutions to expel from that county a religious 
sect called Mormons, who had become obnoxious to them. In November fol- 
lowing they effected their project, not however without the loss of several 
lives. In the judicial inquiry into these outrages, the civil authorities who 
had cognizance of them deemed it proper to have a military guard for the 
purpose of giving protection during the progress of the trials. This was 
ordered, and the Attorney General was requested to give his attention during 
the investigation, both of which were performed, but all to no purpose. As 
yet none have been punished for these outrages, and it is believed that under 
our present laws conviction for any violence committed upon a Mormon 
can not be had in Jackson County. These unfortunate people are now for- 
bidden to take possession of their homes; and the principal part of them, 
I am informed, are at this time living in an adjoining county, in a great 
measure, upon the charity of its citizens. It is for you to determine what 
amendments the laws may require so as to guard against such acts of vio- 
lence for the future.” 18 


Thus encouraged, the Saints sent a petition to be presented by 
David R. Atchison then in the Senate. He and J. T. V. Thompson 
both favorable to the Saints attempted a move for reinstatement. 
But in spite of all friendly efforts all negotiations eventually failed 
to obtain either reinstatement or indemnity. 


*%* Church History, volume 1, pages 534-5. 
17 Millennial Star, volume 15, page 185. 
18 Messenger and Advocate, volume 1, page 41. 
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XXI.—The High Council 


Effective machinery for settling difficulties between members 
was early in existence in the church, and provision was made for 
elders’ courts, and a court of the bishop and his associates to act 
as Judges in certain cases. Evidently the appellate court of Twelve 
High Priests, presided over by the Presidency was also familiar to 
the church for we find the notorious Doctor Hurlbut in June, 1833, 
appealing from the decision of the bishop’s court, which ‘‘cut him 
off’ from the church for misconduct while in the east on a mission. 
It is recorded: 


“Doctor Hurlbut being dissatisfied with the decision of the council on his 
case, presented the following appeal: 

“I, Doctor P. Hurlbut, having been tried before the bishop’s council of 
high priests on a charge of unchristianlike conduct with the female sex, and 
myself being absent at the time, and considering that strict justice was not 
done me, I do by fhese presents, most solemnly enter my appeal unto the 
President’s Council of High Priests for a rehearing, according to the privilege 
guaranteed to me in the laws of the church which council is now assembled 
in the schoolroom, in Kirtland, this twenty-first day of June, 1833.” 


The rehearing being granted, two high priests John and William 
Smith “‘were ordained under the hands of Elder Rigdon,” to make 
out the number that the court might be organized. The decision 

of the court was that though the Bishop’s court had handed down 

a correct decision ‘‘that his crime was sufficient to cut him off the 
church” yet he should be forgiven because “of the liberal confes- 
sion which he made.” ? 

But two days later Doctor Hurlbut was called in question by a . 
“general council’ on another charge and cut off. This time he 
brought no appeal. 

Just how common these cases were we do not know, but evi- 
dently there was not a permanent high council until February 17, 
1834, when at a meeting called at the home of Joseph Smith in 
Kirtland, the Standing High Council was organized. 

The minutes of this meeting state: 


“This day a general council of twenty-four high priests assembled at the 
house of Joseph Smith, Junior, by revelation, and proceeded to organize the 
high council of the Church of Christ, which was to consist of twelve high 
priests, and one or three presidents, as the case might require. This high 
council was appointed by revelation for the purpose of settling important 
difficulties, which might arise in the church, which could not be settled by 
the church, or the bishop’s council, to the satisfaction of the parties. 

“Joseph Smith, Junior, Sidney Rigdon, and Frederick G. Williams were 
acknowledged presidents by the voice of the council; and Joseph Smith, 


1 Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 785; Church History, volume 1, page 296. 
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Senior, John Smith, Joseph Coe, John Johnson, Martin Harris, John S. Car- 
ter, Jared Carter, Oliver Cowdery, Samuel H. Smith, Orson Hyde, Sylves- 
ter Smith, and Luke Johnson, high priests, were chosen to be a standing 
council for the church, by the unanimous voice of the council. The above- 
named councilors were then asked whether they accepted their appointments, 
and whether they would act in that office according to the law of heaven; to 
which they all answered, that they accepted their appointments, and would 
fill their offices according to the grace of God bestowed upon them. 

“The number composing the council, who voted in the name and for the 
church in appointing the above-named councilors, were forty-three, as fol- 
lows: nine high priests, seventeen elders, four priests, and thirteen mem- 
bers.”’ 2 3 


The high council at its first meeting proceeded to try to de- 
termine whether disobedience to the Word of Wisdom was a trans- 
gression sufficient to deprive a member from holding official posi- 
tion in the church, after it is sufficiently taught him. 

The question originated in Springfield Township, Erie County, 

Pennsylvania, when some of the members refused to partake of 
communion because the elder administering did not obey the Word 
of Wisdom. The two high priests present, Lyman Johnson 
and Orson Pratt both soon after ordained apostles disagreed 
as to whether they were justified in doing so. Johnson 
contended that they were justified, because the elder was in 
transgression, and Pratt said the church was bound to receive the 
Lord’s supper under the administration of an elder, so long as he 
retained his office or license. 
_ The decision (which seems to us to have left the point at issue 
still in abeyance) was “That no official member in this church is 
worthy to hold an office, after having the Word of Wisdom prop- 
erly taught to him, and he the official member neglecting to com- 
ply or obey them.” This decision stood for many years, the de- 
cision of the highest court of appeals in the church on the observ- 
ance of the Word of Wisdom. 

A similar high council was later organized in Missouri. 


2 Church History, volume 1, page 429; Doctrine and Covenants 99: 1-3. 
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XXII.—Zion’s Camp 


The purpose of Zion’s Camp has often been misunderstood even 
by friendly historians. This “camp,” which was not military, ex- 
cept in the sense that all western immigrations of the day were 
made in such orderly fashion, was not for the purpose of seizing 
and holding the possessions of the Saints in Jackson County. The 
facts were that the attorneys for the Saints had been advised by 
State authorities, notably the Attorney-General that it would be 
useless to restore these lands to their owners unless some steps 
were taken to secure the safety of both settlers and property. He 
suggested, emphatically seconded by Alexander Doniphan, attor- 
ney, that if enough of the Saints were concentrated in Missouri 
to form a regiment of militia, to be known as “Jackson Guards,”’ 
and given state arms and an arsenal, they would not be molested. - 
Complying with this suggestion, Zion’s Camp was organized, but it 
soon became apparent to the originators of the plan, that more 
trouble, and not less, would result. Convinced of the futility 
of the plan, they made known their fears to the church representa- 
tives, who promptly disbanded the camp. 


But there were other objectives. The Saints in Kirtland were 
anxious to help their destitute brethren in Missouri, whom they 
knew were more or less dependent upon the charity of the people 
of Clay County, who numbered little more than the refugees whom 
they had taken in. Food, clothing, seed, implements and all man- 
ner of supplies were needed that spring. These were to be carried 
to the sufferers by Zion’s camp. Almost all such things were car- 
ried overland in those days, even money. The land agent at Lex- 
ington was in the habit of putting the gold he received for land in 
grain sacks, loading it on to a wagon, and with a trusty negro 
servant starting out through the wilderness to deposit it with the 
government agent in St. Louis. He was never molested. Zion’s 
Camp carried money, and no small quantity of it, for should their 
representatives get a settlement such as they profoundly desired 
with the Jackson County settlers, they would need money to buy 
out the claims of their enemies there. 


Therefore missionaries had been sent out in all directions from 
Kirtland to gather up men and supplies. There were several 
women and children in camp, too. The men started, marching 
from Kirtland on the first of May, 1834, organized of course in 
the sort of military order then customary to a greater or less de- 
gree in all westward-going caravans. Accurate diaries were kept on 
the trip by Joseph Smith and Heber C. Kimball, so their route can 
be followed quite exactly for a great part of the way. The names 
of all the men, the few women and children, are a matter of record. 
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Upon their return to Kirtland the members of the first quorum of 
seventy were chosen from the members in Zion’s camp. 


A number of men were left in Kirtland to work upon the temple 
with Sidney Rigdon in charge. The events of the trip were all 
quite trivial in their nature until they met Lyman Wight and 
Hyrum Smith with their company and supplies, gathered from 
branches at Florence, Ohio; Pontiac, Michigan; Huron County, 
Michigan, and a branch in Illinois called the Ritchey Branch, as 
well as from other neighborhoods where scattered members lived. 
The two camps joined at Salt River, Missouri, where a branch of 
Saints known as the Allred Branch was located. Here they camped 
in the woods near a spring of water and held preaching services 
before they moved on. At this point Lyman Wight was put in 
charge on account of his military experience in the War of 1812. 


The troubles in the camp so far were minor ones. But on the 
24th the camp was stricken with Asiatic cholera. To the majority 
of the world at that time, at least the Christian world, any sort 
of sickness was considered a visitation of Providence. So the 
Saints, leaders and men alike, looked upon this terrible scourge. It, 
too, was a judgment. They did not connect it with the towns in- 
fected with the plague through which they had passed in Illinois, 
freely accepting food and drink from the inhabitants as they 
needed them. Many years ago the medical profession grappled 
with and conquered this terrible disease. Then one doctor de- 
scribed to his class thus: ‘Gentlemen, cholera is a disease, the 
first symptom of which is death!’’ Of course this was not literally 
true. The first stage was one of painless purging and vomiting 
followed by sinking of all bodily powers, spasms, then collapse 
and death, but at times the first stage was so brief and the incep- 
tion of the poison so violent that the victim passed into the fatal 
stage almost at once. In certain towns in Missouri, notably Car- 
rollton, the fatalities were about one in every sixteen of the in- 
habitants during epidemics of the years 1833 and 1834. This 
disease, popularly known as Asiatic cholera, was first described by 
a, Portuguese physician in 1560. It was always common in Hin- 
dustan, but for some unaccountable reason in 1817 it began mov- 
ing west from Bengal, slowly but steadily covering Persia, until 
in 1823, it touched the borders of Russia. There it lay dormant 
for seven years, then moved forward rapidly, swept Russia in 
1830, ravaged England in 1832, leaving some 900,000 dead on the 
Continent alone. On June 8, 1832, the first case appeared in 
Quebec; fourteen days later it was in New York, and, following 
the lines of commerce west along the Ohio and Mississippi, arrived 
in Saint Louis and New Orleans by October that year. Checked 
by cold weather, it appeared in all its virulence the next year, 
and the year thereafter. In their march the Camp of Zion had 


passed through some of the worst infected towns. 
S. of C.—6 
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They had left the old church,’ where they had found shelter 
during a heavy storm a few days before, on the 20th, and had 
gone five miles on the prairie. Here the Fishing River revelation 
was received on the 22d of the month. 

The camp then marched for Liberty (on the 23d), taking a 

circuitous route around the head of the Fishing River to avoid 
the deep water. When within five or six miles of Liberty they were 
met by friends and warned against entering, as per their agree- 
ment, so the camp turned to the left, crossed the prairie to Brother 
Gilbert’s residence, and camped on the bank of Brush Creek 
in “Brother Burket’s” (sometimes given as Burghart’s) field. 
Here a council was held. Cholera broke out and thirteen in all 
- died and were buried by their brethren on Brush Creek, one-half 
-mile from the camp. Sometimes the men in the very act of per- 
forming last rites over their dead brethren would be stricken 
themselves. The burials were, of necessity, hasty and without 
coffins, the bodies simply wrapped in blankets. In a few days the 
disease spread into the Gilbert home. Brother Gilbert died and 
one other of his family. 
' The last days of June were spent by the prophet with his friends 
in western Clay County, and it was while there he crossed the 
river into Jackson County in secret at night that his feet might 
stand, for what was to be the last time, upon the “goodly land.” 

The mission of the men of Zion’s Camp was not yet finished. 
They were to organize the High Council in Zion and met at the 
home of Lyman Wight for that purpose. Lyman Wight was at 
the time living on the great farm of Michael Arthur, who has 
been designated as “the friend to man” by the voice of the 
earlier Saints. He was a Southerner, a slaveholder, and his farm 
assumed almost the proportions of a plantation. Here he had 
employed a number of the Saints and provided for their families 
in true patriarchal style. Lyman Wight was engaged in building 
him a new brick house. Others, notably Robert Rathbun, was 
engaged to build the iron work, and Mr. Durfee the woodwork for 
a new mill, the first mill in Clay County to be run by an inclined 
wheel, a great improvement over primitive methods. ” 

Michael Arthur championed the cause of the Saints not without 
cost to himself. He had previously found a ready market for the 
flour from his mill and the whisky manufactured on his plantation, 
in Jackson County, but when that fall he sent one of his trusty 
Negroes across the river with a load of flour and whisky, his Jack- 
son County neighbors mounted the load with axes, cut the barrels 


1Heman C. Smith, in a letter to Honorable D. C. Allen of Liberty, says he is quite 
satisfied that the location of this old church was where the present old Baptist Church 
is situated on the south side of the road between Excelsior Springs and Prathersville. 
(Letter of August 7, 1917.) 


ste aaa pg Thorpe, Harly Missouri Days, Letter 8. 
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to pieces and let the flour and whisky out on the ground (though 
any mob wasting the latter article in such fashion in 1834, seems 
incredible). 


Arthur’s losses in goods and prestige with his neighbors did not 
deter him from his acts of friendship for the exiled Saints, which 
were in an especial manner useful to them when he later served 
in the legislature of the State. 

It was in this man’s yard that the high priests gathered on July 
3, 1834, to organize the High Council, * one of the most momentous 
acts of the men of Zion’s Camp, similar to the high council organ- 
ized in Kirtland. * 


ae Sie and Seasons, volume 6, pages 1109, 1110; Church History, volume 1, pages 


4 David Whitmer was at this time ordained as president of the church in Zion with 
two counselors, or assistant presidents, W. W. Phelps and John Whitmer. The ordina- 
tion of Whitmer as ‘‘president in Zion’’ led to much contention in later years as to 
the exact office he held. Though such a conclusion may be questioned, an examination 
of the business done by Whitmer and his council suggests such work as was later 
done by a ‘‘Stake President’’ and his counselors. Anyhow David Whitmer took im- 
mediate charge of the scattered Saints of ‘‘Zion.’’ Although it was not wisdom to hold 
meetings in Clay County he appointed elders to visit in the homes. His teachings were 
strongly for peace. He asked all the Saints to refrain from voting at the coming 
election, that those who had so kindly sheltered them a retain the reins of govern- 
ment. AIl the council seemed agreed that the ministers should ‘‘teach the disciples how 
to escape the indignation of their enemies, and keep in favor with those who were 
friendly disposed,’’ and the letter composed by the council and addressed to the 
Saints cannot be too highly commended for the kindly wisdom of its teaching. ‘‘Lest 
any man’s blood be required at your hands, we beseech you, as you value the salvation 
of souls, and are within, to set an example worthy to be followed by those without 
the kingdom of our God and his Christ, that peace by grace, and blessings by right- 
eousness may attend you till you are sanctified and redeemed.’’ Dated Clay County, 
August 1, 1834. These were the teachings of the exiled Saints in 1834. 


Times and Seasons, volume 6, pages 1123, 1124; Church History, volume 1, page 532 ff. 
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XXIII.—The Missionary Quorums 


The time had now come for the installation of special 
officers to take charge of the missionary work which was 
fast becoming a very large and important part of the church activ- 
ities. As long before as June, 1829, Joseph had been told that the 
time would come when twelve apostles would be appointed and sent 
into the world, even as the twelve apostles in the time of Christ, 
and the disciples in the church upon this continent. 

Joseph Smith told a number of the brethren that there was a 
special blessing in store for them, and accordingly they gathered 
together on the 14th of February, 1835. After preliminary prayer 
and song, President Smith told of a coming endowment in the 
priesthood. He then asked all those who went to Zion if they agreed 
with him. These men were sitting in a body and all arose. He 
talked for a while then on the choosing of the twelve, and after 
he had spoken at some length, asked who “was willing to 
have the Spirit of the Lord dictate in the choosing of the elders 
to be apostles.” All signified their willingness. After singing 
“Hark, Listen to the Trumpeters,” a peculiarly appropriate hymn, 
the meeting was dismissed for one hour. 

Upon reassembling they were told that the first business was 
the selection of the first Quorum of Twelve by the Three Wit- 
nesses. Oliver Cowdery, Martin Harris, and David Whitmer ac- 
cordingly prayed one at a time in turn and were then blessed, that 
they might be guided in the important work about to be done. 
After deliberation they then presented the following names: 


1. Lyman E. Johnson 7, William E. McLellin 
2. Brigham Young ' §. John F. Boynton 

3. Heber C. Kimball ; 9. Orson Pratt 

4. Orson Hyde 10. William Smith 

5. David W. Patten 11. Thomas B. Marsh 
6. Luke Johnson + i2eParley .P: Pratt 


The first three named then came forward and were ordained 
under the hands of the Three Witnesses, and after singing ‘Glo- 
rious Things of Thee Are Spoken,” the congregation was dis- 
missed. 

The next day was Sunday, and upon the assembling of the con- 
gregation, Oliver Cowdery spoke of the nature of the service. 
They then proceeded to the ordination of Orson Hyde, David W. 
Patten, Luke Johnson, William McLellin, John F. Boynton, and 
William Smith, David Whitmer and Oliver Cowdery officiating. 
On the follovring Saturday, February 21, Parley P. Pratt was also 
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ordained, or as he says, “took the oath-and covenant of apostle- 
shi 

There were still two of the chosen twelve absent on missions 
and when they returned, Thomas_B. Marsh on the 25th of April 
and Orson Pratt on the 26th, they were duly ordained, and the 
whole quorum received a beautiful and appropriate charge from 
Oliver Cowdery, following which he took each of them by the 
hand and said: 

“Do you with full purpose of heart take part in this ministry, 
to proclaim the gospel with all diligence, with these your breth- 
ren, according to the tenor and intent of the charge you have re- 
ceived ?” 

Every one of them replied in the affirmative. 

On the 28th the church in council assembled proceeded to se- 
lect from the number of those who went up to Missouri in Zion’s 
Camp forty-five men who were considered worthy to belong to 
the first Quorum of Seventy. 

On March 1, after attending confirmation of some who had 
been baptized and partaking of the sacrament (which in those 
days always followed a confirmation), the council proceeded to the 
ordination of the men chosen on the previous day and Joseph 
Young and Sylvester Smith were ordained presidents of seventy. 

On March 12, the Quorum of Twelve met and decided to go for 
a mission in the East “for the purpose of regulating all things 
necessary for their welfare,’’ which seemed to consist in the proc- 
ess of organizing “conferences” (now known as districts) wher- 
ever there were enough branches in close proximity to make this 
advisable. They were to leave Kirtland May 4, and they published 
their schedule of conferences, in advance, but ‘before they started 
they met in council and selected Thomas B. Marsh, the oldest of 
their number, to be the president of the quorum. 

The seventies also scattered to their missions, going two by two 
except in very rare instances. On the 28th of December they again 
met in Kirtland, and Joseph Smith records the event in his diary 
in these words: 

“Monday, the 28th. ... This day the Council of Seventy met to render 
an account of their travels and ministry, since they were ordained to that 
apostleship. The meeting was interesting indeed, and my heart was made 
glad while listening to the relation of those who had been laboring in the 
vineyard of the Lord with such marvelous success. And I pray God to bless 
them with an increase of faith and power, and keep them all, with the en- 
durance of faith in the name of Jesus Christ to the end.’ 1 

These ordinations and the spiritual endowment that accompa- 
nied them gave new impetus to the missionary. 


1 Church History, volume 1, page 626; Millennial Star, volume 15, pages 548, 549. 
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XXIV.—The Doctrine and Covenants 


On September 24, 1834, a committee composed of Joseph Smith, 
Junior, Oliver Cowdery, Sidney Rigdon, and Frederick G. Wil- 
liams was appointed by a general assembly of the church to “ar- 
range the items of Doctrine of Jesus Christ for the government 
of the church of the Latter Day Saints, which church was or- 
ganized and commenced its rise on the 6th day of April, 1830. 
These items are to be taken from the Bible, Book of Mormon, and 
the revelations which have been given to the church up to this 
date, or shall be until such arrangement is made.” 

After working faithfully upon this task until August 17, 1835, 
the committee announced that their work was ready to present to 
the people, and another general assembly was called. All the 
priesthood present in Kirtland were organized and sat with their 
especial orders. When the assembly was seated “The Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants” was presented to the body by 
Oliver Cowdery, a member of the First Presidency and also 
of the committee. He was followed by Sidney Rigdon, who ex- 
plained how they intended to get the vote of the assembly upon 
the book. ) 

W. W. Phelps bore record to the truth of the book, followed by 
John Whitmer and John Smith, president of the High Council in 
Kirtland. The High Council in Kirtland then ratified it by 
unanimous vote. Like procedure was followed by Levi Jackman, 
president of the High Council in Missouri. The written testimony 
and unanimous vote of the Twelve was read, they being absent 
in the East on account of the work of setting in order the various 
branches of the church. Elder Leonard Rich, president of Sev- 
enty, spoke and the Council of Seventy accepted and acknowledged 
its truth. Bishop Whitney of Kirtland and his counselors, Acting- 
Bishop John Corrill and his counselors, John Gould, president of 
Quorum of Elders and the elders, Ira Ames and the priests, Eras- 
tus Babbitt and the teachers, William Burgess for the deacons all 
bore similar testimony. The book was then accepted by the whole 
congregation. 

If there were any objections they were not recorded. 

“At the time of the general assembly Joseph Smith and Frederick G. 
Williams of the First Presidency were away from Kirtland on a mission, 
and the Twelve were busy organizing the local branches into districts 
throughout the eastern States and Eastern Canada. They were fully in- 
formed of what was happening, however, and joined with the other two mem- 
bers of the committee of compilation in signing the following testimony: 

“To the members of the Church of the Latter Day Saints; Dear Brethren: 
We deem it to be unnecessary to entertain you with a lengthy preface to 
the following volume, but merely to say that it contains, in short, the lead- 
ing items of the religion which we have professed to believe. 

“The first part of the book will be found to contain a series of lectures 
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as delivered before a theological class in this place, and in consequence of 
their embracing the important doctrine of salvation, we have arranged them 
into the following work: 
““The second part contains items or principles for the regulation of the 
church, as taken from the revelations which have been given since its or- 
ganization, as well as from former ones. 
““There may be an aversion in the minds of some against receiving any- 
thing purporting to be articles of religious faith, in consequence of there 
being so many now extant; but if men believe a system, and profess that 
it was given by inspiration, certainly the more intelligibly they can present 
it, the better. It does not make a principle untrue to print it, neither does 
it make it true not to print it. 
““The church viewing this subject to be of importance, appointed, through 
their servants and delegates, the High Council, your servants, to select and 
compile this work. Several reasons might be adduced in favor of this move 
of the Council, but we add only a few words. They knew that the church 
was evil spoken of in many places—its faith and belief misrepresented, and 
the way of truth thus subverted. By some it was represented as disbeliev- 
ing the Bible, by others as being an enemy to all good order and upright- 
ness, and by others as being injurious to the peace of all governments, civil 
and political. 
“We have, therefore, endeavored to present, though in few words, our 
belief, and when we say this, humbly trust, the faith and principles of this 
society as a body. 
“We do not present this little volume with any other expectation than 
that we are to be called to answer to every principle advanced, in that day 
when the secrets of all hearts will be revealed, and the reward to every man’s 
labor be given him. 
“With sentiments of esteem ond sincere respect, we subscribe ourselves, 
“‘Your brethren in the bonds of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“““JOSEPH SMITH, JUNIOR, 
“ ‘OLIVER COWDERY, 
“ ‘SIDNEY RIGDON, 

“ ‘Kirtland, Ohio, February 17, 1835. “ «RY, G. WILLIAMS.’ 


“The written testimony of the Quorum of Twelve appears in Doctrine and 
Covenants 108: 5, and is as follows: 

““The testimony of the witnesses to the book of the Lord’s commandments, 
which he gave to his church through Joseph Smith, Junior, who was ap- 
pointed by the voice of the church for this purpose: We therefore feel will- 
ing to bear testimony to all the world of mankind, to every creature upon 
the face of all the earth, and upon the islands of the sea, that the Lord has 
borne record to our souls, through the Holy Ghost shed forth upon us, that 
these commandments were given by inspiration of God, and are profitable 
for all men, and are verily true. We give this testimony unto the world, 
the Lord being our helper: and it is through the grace of God, the Father, 
and his Son Jesus Christ, that we are permitted to have this privilege of 
bearing this testimony unto the world, in the which we rejoice exceedingly, 
praying the Lord always that the children of men may be profited thereby.’ 


A further testimony, giving light on the attitude of the early men 
toward the revelations, is that of John Whitmer, historian of the 
church, and intimately connected with both the Book of Command- 
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ments and the Doctrine and Covenants. In his “Address” when 
leaving the editorial chair of the Messenger and Advocate, in 
March, 1836, after bearing testimony to the Book of Mormon, he 
adds: 


““T would do injustice to my own feelings if I did not here notice still 
further the work of the Lord in these last days: The revelations and com- 
mandments given to us are, in my estimation, equally true with the Book of 
Mormon, and equally necessary for salvation, it is necessary to live by every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God: and I know that the Bible, 
Book of Mormon, and book of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Christ 
of Latter Day Saints contain the revealed will of heaven. I further know 
that God will continue to reveal himself to his church and people, until he 
has gathered his elect into his fold, and prepared them to dwell in his pres- 
ence.’ ”’ 1 


This book, having the indorsement of the entire church, now 
superseded the Book of Commandments and become one of the 
standard books of the church, as it now is. Additions have been 
made from time to time, but all those made since the Reorgani- 
zation pass the same rigid test as the original matter before they 
are inserted. 


1 Messenger and Advocate, volume 2, page 287. 
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XXV.—The Kirtland Temple 


Probably no other spot is more deeply enshrined in the hearts 
of Latter Day Saints than Kirtland Temple. Standing, as it does 
on a hill top, the Temple may be seen for miles around, gleaming 
white in the sunshine, a monument to the faith, courage, sacrifice, 
and devotion of the men and women who lived long ago. Archi- 
tects may find it faulty,’ and time may lay its hand heavily there, 
but to the true Latter Day Saint there comes the feeling that here 
he should take off his shoes, for the spot whereon he stands is 
holy. | 

At a time when they were few in number and not rich in earthly 
goods, at a time when the leaders were straining every nerve to 
find the means to buy land for a community experiment which 
threatened to outgrow their meager resources, these people built 
this great testimony of their faith. It is their tribute of love to 
their Maker, and they called it ‘“‘The House of the Lord.” 

In June, 1833, the Presidency, Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, and 
Frederick G. Williams, were appointed to draft plans, while Rey- 
nolds Cahoon, Jared Carter, and Hyrum Smith were to oversee the 
actual building operations. By the 25th of June, the Presidency 
in their letter to Edward Partridge in Zion could report: “We have 
commenced building the house of the Lord in this place, and it goes 
on rapidly.” 

On the 23d of July, while a mob bearing a red flag was advanc- 
ing upon the Saints in Zion, and six brave men, John Corrill, John 
Whitmer, W. W. Phelps, Sidney Gilbert, Edward Partridge, and 
Isaac Morley, were offering themselves a ransom for the rest of 
their brethren, knowing nothing of what had befallen their breth- 
ren in the West, the Saints back in Kirtland, were laying the 
cornerstone of the Temple in that place. 

Almost from the very hour of the commencement of the build- 
ing, the Saints looked forward to a glorious spiritual endowment. 
Interrupted only by the cold weather of that winter, the work 
proceeded steadily. Spring came, and with it Zion’s Camp left for 
the West, taking away most of the men from Kirtland, but with 
Sidney Rigdon left in charge, the work went on with the few who 
remained. 

Heber C. Kimball, who had been with Zion’s Camp, returned to 
find his wife, Vilate, busily engaged at the spinning wheel, for 
She had taken a hundred pounds of wool to spin on shares that 
summer. The half she earned by the products of her toil she used 
to make clothing for the workmen on the Temple. She did not 
keep out enough wool “for even one pair of stockings” for herself, 


*In fact architects praise it. See Architecture, August, 1924, pages 265-269. The 
Architectural Forum, March, 1936, pages 178-183. 
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but with the assistance of one girl, spun, wove, dressed the 
cloth, cut it, and made it up into garments for the workers on 
the Temple. Nearly all the sisters in Kirtland were similarly em- 
ployed in spinning, knitting, weaving and sewing. 

The walls of the building were partly up when the brethren left 
for Missouri, on July 26, 1834. ‘Brother Rigdon,” says Heber C. 
Kimball, “looking at the poverty and sufferings of the church, 
frequently went upon the walls of the building, both by night and 
day, and wept, crying aloud to the Almighty to send means,” that 
the building might be completed. The Saints of old time took their 
religious life thus seriously. 


“After we returned from our journey to the West, the whole church 
united in this great undertaking [Says Kimball], and every man lent a 
helping hand. Those who had not teams went to work in the stone quarry 
and prepared the stones for drawing to the house. 

“The Prophet, being our foreman, would put on his tow frock and tow 
pantaloons and go into the quarry, the Presidency, high priests, and elders 
all alike assisting. Those who had teams assisted in drawing the stone to the 
house. These all laboring one day in the week, brought as many stones to 
the house as supplied the masons through the whole week. We continued in 
this manner until the walls of the house were reared. The committee who 
were appointed by revelation ... used every exertion in their power to for- 
ward the work.” 2 


Missionaries coming in from their missionary field worked on 
the Temple while they waited to go out again. 

Thursday, November 19, 1835, Joseph Smith records in his 
Journal: “Went in company with Doctor Williams and my scribe 
to see how the workmen prospered in finishing the house. The 
masons on the inside had commenced putting on the finishing coat 
of plastering.” 

January 8, 1836, he again reports progress: “The plastering and 
hard finishing on the outside of the Lord’s House was commenced 
on the 2d of November, 1835, and finished this day. The job was 
let to Artemas Millet and Lorenzo Young, at one thousand dollars. 
Jacob Bump took the job of plastering the inside of the house 
throughout, at fifteen hundred dollars, and commenced the same 
on the 9th of November last. He is still continuing the work, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather.” 

On the 13th of the month a council was held at Kirtland, com- 
posed of the First Presidency of the Church, the presidents of 
the High Council in Zion, the presidency of the High Council, the 
twelve apostles, the seventy, and many of the elders. Vacancies 
were filled in the high councils occasioned by some of 'the members 
having been ordained to the office of twelve or seventy. Then a 
doorkeeper was appointed for the House of the Lord—Thomas 


2 Heber C. Kimball’s Journal, pages 81, 82. 
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Carrico. A committee, Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, W. W. 
Phelps, David Whitmer, and Hyrum Smith, were chosen to draft 
regulations to govern the House of the Lord. A resolution was 
also passed: 


“The unanimous voice of the whole assembly, motioned, seconded, and car- 
ried unanimously, that no whispering shall be allowed in our councils or as- 
semblies, nor anyone allowed (except he is called upon, or asks permission) 
to speak loud, upon any consideration whatever; and no man shall be inter- 
rupted while speaking, unless he is speaking out of place; and every man 
shall be allowed to speak in his turn.” 3 


That night Joseph recorded his impressions of the day’s events: 

“This has been one of the best days that I ever spent; there has been an 
entire union of feeling expressed, in all our proceedings this day; and the 
Spirit of the God of Israel has rested upon us in mighty power, and it has 
been good for us to be here in this heavenly place in Christ Jesus; and al- 
though much fatigued with the labors of the day, yet my spiritual reward 
has been very great indeed.” 4 


Sunday, March 27, 1836, was the time set apart for the dedica- 
tion of the Temple. It was a, time of rejoicing for all. It has 
been said that the women had brought their jewelry and given it 
to be sold for the building of this Temple, that their best china 
and glass were crushed and added to the mortar that cov- 
ered the outside of the building. This historic building stands 
on a hill south of the east fork of the Chagrin River, about three 
miles southeast of Willoughby, Ohio, and about nine miles south- 
west of Painesville, about six in direct line from Lake Erie, and 
is visited by many tourists every year. 

The building is of stone, plastered outside and in, and is three 
stories high, exclusive of basement. The first and second floors 
are auditoriums and very much alike, each fifty-five by sixty-five 
feet on the inside, exclusive of the vestibule on the east end, 
through which is the entrance to the building and.in which are 
the stairways. The lower room was to be “dedicated for sacra- 
ment offering and for your preaching; and your fasting, and your 
praying, and the offering up of your most holy desires unto me, 
saith the Lord.” The second room was to be used for the school 
of the apostles. There are eight pulpits in each of these two 
rooms, four in each end. Those in the west end are for the use 
of the Melchisedec priesthood and those in the east for the 
Aaronic. The third story is divided into small rooms, intended 
as classrooms, as the Saints, especially the priesthood, were en- 
gaged almost continually in some kind of schoolwork. 


On the long-expected day the crowd began to arrive before eight 


’ Millennial Star, volume 15, page 582. 
* Tbid. Bebe es 
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o’clock and thronged the doors, until at nine the “presidents” of 
the church, who were seating the crowd, were reluctantly com- 
pelled to close the doors. It is estimated that over a thousand 
were present, every seat and aisle filled. There was a choir under 
the leadership of M. ‘C. Davis. Lucy Cowdery, * Oliver Cowdery’s 
half-sister, later the wife of Phineas Young, tells in a letter she 
wrote young Joseph Smith, many years after, of the wonderful ex- 
perience she had in singing in the choir on this day. No one who 
took part ever forgot. Even the children remembered. The 
attendance of children on these important occasions in the life of 
adults is often underestimated. 


“One of my earliest recollections [Says Sylvia Cutler Webb] ® was the dedi- 
cation of the Temple. [She was six years of age.] My father took us up 
on his lap and told us what we were doing and what it meant to dedicate a 
house of God. And although so very young at that time, I clearly remember 
the occasion. 

“I can look back through the lapse of years and see, as I saw then, Joseph 
the Prophet standing with his hands raised towards heaven, his face ashy 
pale, the tears running down his cheeks as he spoke on that memorable day. 
Almost all seemed to be in tears. The house was so crowded the children 
were mostly sitting on older people’s laps; my sister sat on father’s, I on 
mother’s lap. I can even remember the dresses we wore. My mind was too 
young at that time to grasp the full significance of it all, but as time passed, 
it dawned more and more upon me, and I am very grateful that I was privi- 
leged to be there.’ 7 


It is said that the word was given out that babies in arms were 
not to be admitted because of possible disturbance, but that one 
mother concealed her babe under her shawl, and that the child who 
had not yet spoken shouted, “Hosanna to God!’”* The long 
dedicatory was offered by Sidney Rigdon. At the conclusion of 
the prayer, Sidney Rigdon presented Joseph Smith as their seer, 
and he was accepted by rising vote, first by the “presidents,” then 
by the quorums in turn, and then by the congregation. The clos- 
ing hymn was one still sung in Latter Day Saint congregations, 
“Now Let Us Rejoice in the Day of Salvation.” And the congre- 
gation sat without moving through all the three or four hours of 
that session. A short intermission was granted for women who 
had young children to leave for a few moments to care for them. 
The services were continued in the afternoon, and many wonderful 
things are related of the spiritual blessings that came to the con- 
gregation on that day. In all, the services continued over eight 
hours. The Saints and friends are praised for their “quiet de- 
meanor” through the exercises. No passing of a collection plate 


5’ Lucy (Cowdery) Young was admitted to the Reorganized Church on her original 
baptism in 1879. She says she knew Emma Smith first in 1829. 


® Sylvia Webb, daughter of Thaddeus, and granddaughter of Alpheus Cutler. 
1 Saints’ Herald, March 24, 1915, page 289 
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marred the solemnity of that occasion, but a man stood at each 
door to receive voluntary donations as the people entered. The 
entire amount of the money gift on this day was nine hundred 
and sixty-three dollars. | 

In the days that followed the people received a spiritual endow- 
ment in this Temple that was never forgotten. They went out to 
the world with new strength, a strength of which they were to 
stand sorely in need in the trying days that were before them. 
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XX VI.—After the Endowment 


After the endowment of the priesthood at Kirtland Temple, most 
of the elders scattered to various parts of the United States for 
the purpose of continuing in their mission work. David W. Patten 
went back to Tennessee, where he had previously enjoyed great 
success. Heber C. Kimball went east and met with what he 
considered great blessing in his work. In all the missionary work 
the Twelve took an active and leading part, and they distinguished 
themselves not only in preaching, but sometimes otherwise. The 
elders might spend their spare time studying Greek and Hebrew in 
the Temple, but when it came to a real man’s job, they rolled up 
their sleeves and showed the people they were no physical weak- 
lings. 

Arriving one day at Ogdensburg, New York, just as Brother 
Heman Chapin was grinding his scythe and fixing his cradle to 
commence cutting his wheat, Heber C. Kimball asked for a “tow 
frock and pantaloons” and said he would go into the field and rake 
and bind all Brother Heman could cut. Brother Chapin replied 
that no man living could do it. But'‘the next morning he sup- 
plied the apostle with working clothes and a rake, and as soon as 
the dew was off they took their way to a small field containing 
about three acres. ‘‘We’ll commence here,” said Chapin. ‘All 
right,” said Brother Kimball. ‘Go ahead, Brother Heman. We’ll 
cut down this piece before dinner.’”’ Just as Brother Chapin took 
the last clip, Kimball had it bound in a bundle, and they went up 
to dinner. Chapin never said a word or mentioned the subject 
again, but there wasn’t a neighbor in miles around that didn’t hear 

about it. And the next Sunday, though he had preached often 
- in Ogdensburg, he had such a congregation as he had never had 
before. He had spoken in a language that the farmers understood 
and admired. Henceforth nothing could shake their loyalty to 
such a remarkable man. 

One of the young apostles, Parley P. Pratt felt that even the 
wonderful temple endowments had failed to solve his problems. 
His wife was still ill, his debts weighed him down with care and 
anxiety, and he now had the added responsibility of supporting his 
mother who was old and feeble. One night soon after the dedi- 
cation of the Temple, he retired to his home determined to plan 
his future course—whether to continue in the mission field, and 
his heart was still there, or to seek employment and provide for 
his family, so apparently the sensible thing to do. Morning found 
him still pondering over his problem. He felt it was too much for 
him to solve unaided. 

Day had hardly dawned before there came a knock at the door, 
and Heber C. Kimball with other saints entered. Kimball told the 
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young apostle that he had a message for him; First, to cease to 
worry about his wife, her health would improve from that hour 
and she would bear him a son; to leave his debts in the hands of 
the Lord, who would provide means to pay them, and care 
abundantly for his necessities. “Thou shalt go” he was told “to 
upper Canada, even to the city of Toronto, the capital and there 
thou shalt find a people prepared for the fullness of the gospel, 
and they shall receive thee, and thou shalt organize the church 
among them, and it shall spread thence into the region round about 

. and from things growing out of this mission, shall the full- 
ness of the gospel spread to England; and cause a great work to 
be done in that land.” 

Brother Nickerson was in Kirtland for the dedication of the 
Temple and offered to pay Brother Pratt’s expenses to Canada; so 
they started out together. After a long and tedious journey in a 
public stagecoach, as the roads were very bad, and the lake not 
open, they arrived at the ‘‘Falls of Niagara,” from whence they con- 
tinued on foot. The end of the second day’s journey from the Falls 
they were nearing a flourishing city by the name of Hamilton at 
the head of the lake. It was the eve of the Sabbath Day, and 
they gave out appointments for meeting the following day, then 
Nickerson left his traveling companion and proceeded on to his 
home. Pratt now alone preached the following day and was kindly 
entertained by these among whom he found himself. 

But his destination was Toronto. Monday morning, he went on 
into Hamilton, and made inquiry about the road. The road around 
the lake north was very muddy, almost impassable he was told, 
but the lake had just opened, and the fare by boat was only 
two dollars! Only two dollars! Pratt had not a single penny, 
and not a soul in Hamilton had he ever seen before! He had been 
in difficult places before, and seeking the Lord in prayer, had been 
shown the way out, but to come to this dilemma after such glorious 
promises, was totally unexpected. He thought again of the proph- 
ecy. Why had be believed so blindly? He had been married for 
ten years and was childless, and for six years of that time his wife 
had been tubercular. Doctor after doctor told him the disease was 
incurable! That foolish promise alone should have warned him! 
Something seemed to whisper “Try the Lord. Nothing is too hard 
for him.”’ Outside the city in the lonely forest he poured out his 
soul to God, and was comforted. He went into town again, and 
soon was accosted by a stranger, who abruptly asked his name 
and where he was going. When told, inquired if he needed money; 
and in reply to the affirmative answer gave him ten dollars, and a 
letter of introduction to a friend in Toronto, whom the stranger 
said was interested in things’ religious. The name was Taylor— 
John Taylor. 

Satisfied now that his troubles were over, he took the first boat 
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to Toronto and sought the home of Mr. Taylor. Mrs. Taylor was 
cordial and friendly, and called her husband from the machine 
shop. They gave him tea, but were not at all interested in what 
he had to say. After a pleasant talk, there seemed nothing to do 
but depart. He asked if he could leave his luggage there, and went 
out on the street. Fortunately he had money to get lodging in a 
public house and pay for a hall for a night or two to preach in. 
In the morning he made a systematic round of all the ministers. 
None accorded him hospitality; he asked the sheriff for the court- 
house and was refused; he sought to rent a room at the public 
market and failed. Completely baffled his mind again turned to the 
prophecy, and its wild and unbelievable promises, that had sent 
him away from his sick wife and his honest debts, and stranded 
him, in a strange city where manifestly, he could not do, what he 
had been directed to do. 


Again he turned to the only refuge left him—the pine woods 
outside the city. Kneeling again in prayer, he asked for guidance, 
and arose with resolution. He would leave the city. He walked 
back to Taylor’s, and had his hands upon his luggage, when he was 
delayed by some casual question of Mrs. Taylor’s. Before he could 
answer, a knock at the door interrupted, and he heard a lady 
caller enter the hall. He stood, luggage in hand, waiting for the 
ee to leave, so he could thank his hostess for her kindness and 

epart. 

He could not help but hear Mrs. Taylor’s conversation in the 
next room. The man was a stranger from the United States. He 
said the Lord had sent him to preach in Toronto. But he could find 
no room to preach, so was leaving. Yes, it was too bad. He 
might be a man of God. 

Then to his astonishment he heard the caller answer. She had 
been washing that morning, and was very weary, but was “im- 
pressed” that she must go out. She could not rest, so started to 
walk to her sister’s across the city. As she passed Taylor’s some- 
thing urged her to goin. ‘“T’ll call on my way back” she said to 
herself, but she was forced by some inward compulsion to stop at 
once. ‘Tell the stranger,” he heard her say that “‘he is welcome to 
my home. I am a widow; but I have a spare room and a bed, and 
food in plenty. He shall have a home at my house, and two large 
rooms to preach. in just when he pleases. Tell him I will send my 
son John over to pilot him to my house, and I will go and gather 
ay friends and relatives to come in this evening and hear him 
talk? 

Pleasantly domiciled in the home of Mrs. Walton that evening, 
he sat with a crowd of friends around a large table, and in amaze- 
ment heard his hostess say “Mr. Pratt, we have for some years 
been anxiously looking for some providential event which would 
gather the sheep into one fold; build up the true church as of old, 
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and prepare the humble followers of the Lamb, now scattered and 
divided, to receive their coming Lord when he shall descend to 
reign on the earth. As soon as Mrs. Taylor spoke of you I felt 
assured, as by a strange and unaccountable presentiment, that you 
were a messenger, with important tidings on these subjects; and 
I was constrained to invite you here; and now we are all here 
anxiously awaiting your words.” 

The way was open, and the experiences that followed in the next 
two months were marvelous to all. Mrs. Walton had spoken truly. 
A group of students of the Bible had been meeting for two years, 
and were expecting the events enumerated by Mrs. Walton. John 
Taylor was one of this group, and many others, Isaac Russell, later 
one of the first missionaries to England, Joseph Fielding, a young 
Englishman who with his two young sisters, Mary* and Mercy? | 
lived about nine miles from the city. The whole group were bap- 
tized, although on Pratt’s first visit to the Fielding home, Mary 
and Mercy fled to a neighbor’s leaving their brother to meet the. 
dreaded ‘‘Mormon”’ preacher alone. To them, the name “Mormon” 
had “such a contemptible sound,” and besides they wanted “no 
new revelation to take the place of the old Bible.”’ Pratt coaxed 
them home again only by a solemn promise that he would preach 
nothing but the Bible gospel. These two sisters before many 
months were past were willing to sacrifice their all for the message 
which they eventually received with all their hearts. 

When Pratt left these kindly friends two months later, they 
pressed into his hand as he bade them farewell, several hundred 
dollars, which enabled him to pay his debts on arrival in Kirtland. 
Eventually he saw every part of the prophecy made by Kimball 
fulfilled. * 

The experience of Pratt in Toronto was by no means an isolated 
one. Such happenings could be duplicated indefinitely in the days 
that followed the great endowment in Kirtland Temple. - 

That same summer in another part of Canada [Leeds County, 
Ontario] young John E. Page who was sometime to be an apostle 
was holding preaching meetings in a place called Plum Hollow. 
One night a Baptist minister by the name of John Landers came 
to hear him. The whole strange story was not new to Landers, 
for two years before his wife’s brother John Cairns, * had heard 


1 Mary Fielding married Hyrum Smith, after the death of his wife Jerusha and 
té 3 Mlokey, Fielding became the wife of Robert Thompson, well known in early church 
istory. 

3 Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, page 141 seq. 

John Cairns was born in Glasgow, Scotland, October 21, 1808, and was baptized in 
1834 in Leeds County, Ontario, by James Blakeslee, and ordained to be an elder at his 
confirmation to be an elder. He preached in Canada from that time on until 1842, and 
then moved to Nauvoo from whence he was sent by Joseph Smith to Scotland, his 
native land. Returning from that mission in 1845, he attended conference in Nauvoo, 
only to be bitterly disappointed. He quietly took his family and moved to St. Louis, 
endeavoring to forget about the church. Here he entered into business with profit to 
himself financially, and was highly esteemed in the community, serving six years upon 
the City Council and acting as President of the Board of Health for some time. In the 
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James Blakeslee preach and been baptized by him. Landers heard 
just one sermon from his brother-in-law and it had the ring of 
‘truth. Hetold Cairns so. He had a curiosity to hear more. 

When John E. Page came along and he went to hear 
him. At the conclusion of the sermon, Page held up 
the three books, Bible, Book of Mormon and Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and said that he knew they were all sacred books, and agreed 
in teaching the same doctrine. The young man spoke with such 
conviction that Landers was strangely stirred. He invited the 
stranger home that night, and the first question he asked him was: 
“How can you say that you know those books are true?” 

Page told him that four years before in Ohio a man by the name 
of Emer Harris came preaching as he was preaching now, and 
awakened an interest in his heart, but when Harris had explained 
that his own brother had seen the golden plates, Page had an- 
swered that his brother’s seeing them would not be enough for 
him, he wanted to see them himself, that he could never go 
out and testify to the world upon belief alone. Then he proceeded 
with an unusual story as Landers retold it in later years: 

He said one night he seemed suddenly to be placed in a new 
meeting-house, seated for worship. He saw in a corner of the 
room where the seats came together, three ancient looking men, 
two on one side of the corner and one on the other. 

They had the plates from which the Book of Mormon was trans- 
lated between them. He stood directly in front of them and saw 
chem turn over the leaves, leaf by leaf, until they came to a thick 
mass of leaves that had a seal on them. 

While looking upon them he heard the voice of the Lord say to 
him, “This is shown you, and you are to bear witness of it all your 
days where you preach the gospel of the kingdom to all the world.” 
When he had finished Landers said tolerantly: ‘Well that may be 
satisfactory to you, but your knowledge will not suffice for me. If 
I had such a vision, I should know.” ° 

Page did not answer. He looked intently at the Baptist minister 
before him for a moment then arose and walking over to his side, 
laid his hand upon his head; and told him “The time will come, 
‘when you will have as great, as certain a testimony as I have.” 

That night the young missionary took out his writing materials 
and entered in the Journal, which he kept all his life, this item. 


early days of the church he was considered one of its best in debate, and took part 
in several debates both in this country and his native Scotland. In the eventide of a 
very, busy life, he retired to Hannibal, Missouri, and there his heart returned often to 
his ‘‘early love’ the gospel. Always a careful student he went over thoroughly the 
claims of the now divided membership, and on July 24, 1885, applied to 
the Reorganized Church “‘Now, fully satisfied that the true Spirit and Power of 
God is with the Reorganization, I respectfully ask to be received among you.’’ He 
was received upon his original baptism. On September 11 of the same year he passed 
away at Hannibal, Missouri. See Saints’ Herald, volume 39, pages 585 and 649. 

5A letter from Landers to Mary Eaton (formerly Page) as quoted in a letter to 
Autumn Leaves (volume 3, page 198). 
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“September 13, 1836. I stayed tonight with Mr. Landers, a Baptist 
elder, who, I think, will eventually believe the Gospel.” 

The night of the fourth sermon, Landers handed in his name 
for baptism, rising publicly at the conclusion of the service to say: 
“What have I been about all my days with the Bible in my hands!” 
He was baptized with nine others on the seventh day of October, 
1836. 

The next month he was ordained an elder and immediately 
started on a mission with his nephew, preaching every night. One 
night he preached in a private house, and at the conclusion of the 
sermon a man asked him about the doctrine of his church and the 
coming forth of the Book of Mormon. He told him what he had 
been told and sat down. His brother’s son and fellow traveler 
arose and started to speak in tongues. Immediately Landers 
seemed to stand upon the hill Cumorah. He saw the box contain- 
ing the plates: 


“T stood at the southeast of the box, and the cover was removed from the 
southeast to the northwest corner, so that I was enabled to look into the 
box. The box was made of six stones, a bottom stone, a top one and four 
side stones; at the corners and edges they were joined by a black cement. 
The bottom of the box was covered by the breast-plate; in the center of the 
box and resting on the breastplate were three pillars of the same black sub- 
stance that was used to cement the stones. 

“Upon the pillars rested the plates which shown like bright gold. I saw 
also lying in the box a round body, wrapped in a white substance, and this 
I knew to be the ball of directors, which so many years ago guided Lehi and 
his family to this land. The top stone of the box was smooth on the inner 
surface as were the others, but on the top it was rounded.” 6 


He lived for nearly a century, and from that time on spent his 
entire life in telling of what he had heard, seen and knew to be 
true: 

And so as the months passed a multitude of witnesses were 
being gathered together from everywhere “a-warning voice” was 
lifted to tell the story. 


6 Autobiography of John Landers, Autumn Leaves, volume 3, page 68. John Landers . 


was born August 20, 1794, in Leeds County, Ontario, and died January 22, 1892, at 
Lamoni, Iowa. He united with the Reorganization at Amboy in 1860. 
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XX VII.—The Panic of 1837. 


Zion had not been forgotten. The Saints fully expected soon by 
some means or other to return to their lands in Missouri. A new 
phrase crept into the conversation and writings of the Saints “the 
redemption of Zion.”’ We still hear it with an enlarged significance. 
But could our fathers see the land they loved and longed for, “the 
goodly land” for which they yearned thronged with the Latter 
Day Saints today, they would think that the “redemption of 
Zion” for which they prayed had come about, and feel that they 
had not sacrificed and sorrowed and died in vain. 

Occasionally a family or two, in spite of adverse conditions, 
“started for Missouri, the place designated for Zion, or the Saints’ 


gathering place.’ One such incident as recorded in Joseph’s 
Journal says: 


“They came to bid us farewell. The brethren came in to pray with them, 
and Brother David Whitmer acted as spokesman. He prayed in the Spirit, 
and a glorious time succeeded his prayer; joy filled our hearts, and we blessed 
them and bade them Godspeed and promised them a safe journey, and took 
them by the hand and bade them farewell for a season. May God grant them 
long life and good days.” 1 


The next day 


“The High Council met .. . to take into consideration the redemption of 
Zion. And it was the voice of the Spirit of the Lord that we petition the 
Governor; that is, those who have been driven out should petition to be set 
back on their own lands next spring, and that we go next season to live or die 
on our own lands which we have purchased in Jackson County, Missouri. We 
truly had a good time, and covenanted to struggle for this thing until death 
shall dissolve the union; and if one falls, that the remainder be not discour- 
aged, but pursue this object until it is accomplished, which may God grant 
unto us in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Also, this day drew up a sub- 
scription for enrolling the names of those who are willing to go up to Missouri 
next spring and settle; and I ask God in the name of Jesus, that we may ob- 
tain eight hundred or one thousand emigrants.” 2 


But an unforeseen calamity awaited them, and not them alone 
but all their countrymen: 


“We were much grieved [says Heber C. Kimball] on our arrival in Kirt- 
land to see the spirit of speculation that was prevailing in the church. Trade 
and traffic seemed to engross the time and attention of the Saints. When we 
left Kirtland (but a short time before), a city lot was worth about $150; but 
on our return, to our astonishment, the same lot was said to be worth $500 to 
$1,000, according to location; and some men, who, when I left, could hardly 
get food to eat, I found on my return to be men of supposed great wealth; in 


1Church History, volume 1, page 586; Millennial Star, volume 15, pages 342, 343. 
2 Tbhid., page 586. 
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fact, everything in the place seemed te be moving in great prosperity and all 
seemed determined to become rich.” 


About this time it was planned to organize a banking society 
among the Saints. Joseph Smith thought, as he later implied, 
that ‘an institution of the kind, established upon just and right- 
eous principles” would be a “blessing not only to the church but 
the whole nation,’ and many another of the leading men of the 
church took stock and prominent part in organizing the affair. 
While it was not a church institution, so many of the prominent 
church officials were involved that it was naturally associated in 
the minds of the people with the “new sect” as it was then called. 
It was on the 2d of November, 1836, that the brethren “drew up 
certain articles of agreement, preparatory to the organization of 
a banking institution.” Oliver Cowdery was sent to Philadelphia 
to procure plates for printing the notes and Orson Hyde to Co- 
lumbus to apply for an act of incorporation. Oliver secured the 
plates at “great expense,’”’ but Orson Hyde was disappointed. “The 
legislature raised some frivolous excuse on which they refused to 
grant us those banking privileges they so freely granted to others.” 
It was true. Banks were springing up like mushrooms all over 
the State and issuing their paper money wholesale. 

At a meeting of January 2, 1837, the Kirtland Safety Society 
was formed as contemplated, not as a bank, but to all intents and 
purposes doing the business of a bank. They could not afford to 
have new plates made, so they used the ones that Cowdery had 
bought in Philadelphia at such “great expense,” putting anti before 
the word banking, thus, “Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking 
Company,” thus fulfilling the letter of the law. And they paid 
their price for this ingenious device for saving money by being 
accused as long as books are published of having deliberately in- 
vented this misleading name for purposes of deception. A little 
investigation would have shown that the plates were made and 
paid for while the members of the company still believed they 
were to have a banking charter. There was no reason why they 
should contemplate refusal. No one else was being refused. 

For a time the Kirtland Bank paper circulated freely and, ac- 
cording to contemporaneous history, was taken without question 
by the whole community. But the whole venture was ill-starred 
from the start. The nation was upon the verge of one of the 
greatest of those financial crashes which have characterized its 
history. Before the summer was over the prosperity of the coun- 
try, as Kimball plaintively asserts, was found to be “artificial and 
imaginary.” The Kirtland notes began to be refused and rapidly 
depreciated in value. One by one almost all banks throughout the 
country suspended specie payment, and gold and silver rose in 


’ Life of Heber C. Kimball, page 111. 
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value in direct proportion with the depreciation of paper currency, 
which became practically worthless. 

“Yes, I know about that bank...” said I. P. Axtell, Esq., 
director in the First National Bank of Painesville in 1889 and a 
member of the Whig convention as early as 1844. “These parties 
went into the banking business as a great many others in the 
State of Ohio and other States. They got considerable money out 
at first, and their enemies began to circulate all manner of stories 
against them, and as we had a great many banks then that issued 
what was known as ‘wildcat money,’ the people began to get 
alarmed at so many stories, and would take other banks’ issue in- 
stead of the Kirtland; and so much of it was forced in at once 
that the bank was not able to take it up. Had the people left these 
Saints alone there is no reason that I know of why the Kirtland 
Bank should not have existed to this time, and on as stable a basis 
as other banks. ... Yes, they were as good citizens as those of 
any society. It was the fanatics in religion that tried to drive 
those men out. There were a great many conservative men in 
our country at that time who held these fanatics back, and if it 
had not been for this they would have gone in and killed them all. 
But our intelligent and honorable citizens prevented this... . I 
know Mr. Pratt very well. He was a smart and a square man all 
around. These men were neither knaves nor rogues.” * 

Said Robert Lucas, Iowa’s first governor and governor of Ohio 
in 1836: ‘I think it due to that people to state that they had for 
a number of years a community established in Ohio, and that while 
in that State they were (as far as I ever heard) believed to be an 
industrious, inoffensive people; and I have no recollection of having 
ever heard of any of them being charged in that State as violators 
of the laws.” ® 

By August, 1837, Joseph Smith felt that he was in honor com- 
_ pelled to warn people against:the circulation of these notes. In 
the August number of the Messenger and Advocate, he says under 
the caption of “Caution to the Brethren and Friends of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints’: “TI am disposed to say a word relative to 
the bills of the ‘Kirtland Safety Society Bank.’ I hereby warn 
them to beware of speculators, renegades, and gamblers, who are 
duping the unwary and unsuspecting by palming upon them those 
bills which are of no worth here.” 

But long ere this, the church, in common with the rest of the 
country, was in the grip of one of the worst depressions ever 
known. ‘The panic of 1837” was one of the most disastrous crises 
the nation ever experienced. The Kirtland Bank was organized 
in November, 1836, and by the close of the next month the decline 


4 Saints’ Herald, volume 27, page 85. Church History, volume 2, page 96. 
5 Millennial Star, volume 17, page 151, Church History, volume 2, page 97. 
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had begun. There was some nervousness at the beginning of the 
year 1837 among deposit banks. By March of 1837 failures among 
business houses were a common thing. 

The big banks struggled against the current, but on the 9th of 
May (1837), $652,000 in specie was withdrawn from vaults of the 
city banks in New York. And on the evening of the same day it 
was learned that the principal deposit banks could not sustain 
themselves, while some local banks had but a few thousand dollars. 
The next day every bank in New York City suspended specie pay- 
ment. 

This was followed by a general suspension of business all over 
the country. Few banks survived. A general apathy covered the 
entire country. At least nine-tenths of the factories and manu- 
facturing plants closed down. Gold and silver went into hiding 
and almost disappeared as a circulating medium. As usual, the 
laboring man bore the burden of the depression. In the largest 
city of the country, New York City, six thousand masons, car- 
penters, and other artisans of the building trades were without 
employment. Men thronged the eating houses begging a chance 
to serve as waiters for enough to eat. 

Boats and barges and all other shipping lay idle at the docks. 
One-half to two-thirds of all clerks and salesmen were out of work. 
Mothers begged on the street for food for their families, while 
almshouses and other charitable institutions were running over. 
Amid such surroundings the bankrupt law was revised, and thirty 
thousand individuals, with aggregate debts of many millions, an 
average of about $7,000 each, took advantage of it. States abro- 
gated their debts. Even the Federal Government was threatened 
with bankruptcy. 

Not only those interested in the Kirtland Bank, but bankers in 
general were under the ban. The citizens hated banks, which they 
blamed for their misfortunes; they hated bankers, and mobs, 
lynchings, and riots against them became common. While solemn 
_ legislative assemblies passed drastic laws against banks in general, 
the people vented their rage on the bankers themselves. Even the 
church leaders who had engaged in the Kirtland Banking Asso- 
ciation found their lives scarcely safe on the street, so great was 
the wrath of some of their brethren. It was in the hour of this 
catastrophe that the mission to England came to divert the minds 
of the faithful ones from their calamity. Had they not been able 
to unite in Some common purpose, wreckage was almost inevitable. 
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XX VIII.—The First Foreign Mission 


On Sunday, the 4th of June, 1837, as Heber C. Kimball was 
seated above the sacrament table in the stand on the Melchisedec 
side of the Temple, Joseph Smith spoke to him quietly and said, 
“Brother Heber, the Spirit of the Lord has whispered to me: ‘Let 
my servant Heber go to England and proclaim my gospel and 
open the door of salvation to that nation.’ ”’ 

Heber C. Kimball was one of the least educated of all the mem- 
bers of the Quorum of Twelve, but he was also at that time one of 
the most humble. He had been surprised at his call to the apostle- 
ship, for he had never considered himself worthy. Now he was 
completely overwhelmed, but he never faltered. Daily he went to 
the east room in the attic story of the Temple and poured out his 
very soul to God, asking for his protection and power that he 
might fulfill honorably the mission appointed him. ‘“O Lord,” he 
prayed, “I am a man of stammering tongue and altogether unfit 
for such a work. How can I go to preach in that land, which is so 
famed throughout Christendom for light, knowledge, and piety, 
and as the nursery of religion, to a people whose intelligence is 
proverbial?” * 

At that time another member of the Quorum of Twelve, Orson 
Hyde, was somewhat estranged by reason of the financial trouble 
in Kirtland. His brother-in-law, Lyman E. Johnson, ? had failed 
in a business attempted during the times of prosperity. All to- 
gether hard times had befallen most of the Saints. Some of them 
decided that Joseph Smith was a “fallen prophet.” When Hyde 
heard of Kimball’s preparations, he went to the Presidency and 
asked that he might accompany his brother apostle on the mission. 
Joseph Fielding, * a priest who had relatives in England, was also 
ordained to accompany him. 

Naturally, on so long a mission, it took some time to get ready; 
therefore nine whole days were consumed in preparation. Heber 
and his companions (Willard Richards had determined to go on the 
day previous to Kimball’s departure) accordingly left Kirtland on 
June 14, 1837, “without purse or scrip” on the first mission of the 
church to a foreign land. With them were Brother Kimball’s 
faithful wife, Vilate, Joseph Fielding’s sister, Mary, and some 
others of the church members who were to accompany them as far 
as Fairfield, the lake port of Kirtland. Mary gave them five dollars 
with which to pay the fare of the party from Fairfield to Buffalo, 
for they found a boat leaving for that port in about an hour. 
Leaving their friends to return to Kirtland, the three missionaries 


1 Kimball’s Journal, page 10. 
2? Lyman Johnson, one of the twelve. ; 
® Joseph Fielding, see page 176, also Mary Fielding. 
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went aboard with young Robert B. Thompson and his wife* who 
were on a mission to Canada. At Buffalo they expected that there 
might be funds from Canadian Saints who were interested in the 
English mission, but were disappointed. They walked slowly down 
the tow path of the canal, talking over what they should do. There 
was but little money remaining, and they must make some plan 
for the future. Finally they definitely decided to go on, “believing 
that God would open the way.” They accordingly took passage 
on a “line boat,” a, slow, local boat, where fare was cheaper than on 
a packet. At Utica they left the canal and took a train for Albany. 

The money was now exhausted, but Willard Richards was close 
to his father’s home in Richmond, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. Here he remembered that his brother William owed him 
forty dollars. Hoping he might be in a position to pay, Willard 
Richards and Heber C. Kimball started to walk the intervening 
thirty miles, arriving there on the 20th of June. They had now 
been one week on the way. Securing the money, they took passage 
in a steamboat for New York City, where they arrived on the 
evening of June 22. Here they met Fielding and Pratt, who had 
preceded them, also John Goodson, Isaac Russell, and J ohn Snyder, 
who had come by way of Canada to join the mission. 

There was a ship ready to sail to England, but the mission- 
aries had no funds, absolutely none. They hunted up the only 
Latter Day Saint in New York, Elder Elijah Fordham, who, as 
he had no house of his own, took lodgings for them with his sister- 
in-law, but they soon found they could not afford such expensive 
accommodations, or indeed any accommodations at all. They en- 
gaged a small room in an unfinished storehouse belonging to 
Fordham’s father, who was said to be a wealthy man and paid 
for the building by assisting him for two days in raising another 
warehouse he was building. Here, on the floor, the prospective 
missionaries slept while waiting for the Lord to “open the way.” 

On Sunday, the 25th, they “fasted, prayed, administered com- 
munion, held council for the success of the mission, and had a joy- 
ful time.” Their afternoon was made none the less enjoyable by 
the visit of two “sectarian” ministers, and the time was passed in 
the occupation so dear to the heart of early missionaries of the 
church, discussion. 

In the meantime, the pitiful plight of this great unwarned city 
solicited their attention. They bought postage with a small part 
of their funds and mailed one hundred and eighty tracts of Orson 
Hyde’s A Timely Warning, to as many priests and ministers of 
New York City; gave many others away, and conversed about the 
gospel wherever they could get a listener. They told Brother Ford- 
ham that if he were only faithful, a branch would be “raised up” in 
New York City before their return. 


*Mercy Fielding, see page 176. 
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At last enough money was obtained for their fare, eighteen 
dollars each. The passengers had also secured provisions which 
they would cook for themselves during the voyage, as was then 
customary. 

The Garrick, upon which they had secured passage, was a new 
packet of the Dramatic Line, built for the Dramatic Company, of 
which E. K. Collins, who afterward made such a gallant fight to 
keep the Stars and Stripes on the Atlantic, was the moving spirit. 
Collins had ordered four new ships built in 1836, of Brown and 
Bell of New York, sparing no expense in material and workman- 
ship. They were called (from whence came the name of the line) 
Roscious, Siddons, Shakespeare, and Garrick. 

On the first of July, the Garrick stood in New York Harbor, her 
crisp new house flag (blue over white with a white L in the blue) 
floating in the air. Not far away was the packet South America. 
This was the Garrick’s maiden voyage, and a wager of ten thou- 
sand dollars was up on which was the fastest vessel. The wager 
was a guarantee that the ships would not delay in getting to their 
_ destination. The missionaries were full of excitement, anxious to 
be off. There had been many inconveniences in New York; they 
had been compelled to spread their blankets upon straw on the 
fioor, but they “did not feel discouraged, believing that God would 
open up the way.” 

The one Latter Day Saint in New York accompanied them to 
the dock and wished to go with them, but was told that since 
the Lord was about to open up the work in New York City, he 
might be more useful at home so he pressed ten dollars into their 
‘hands, and the boat was off. It was a wonderful trip. Only two 
of them, Richards and Fielding, were sick for a day or two. Orson 
Hyde preached on the aft quarter deck on the 16th to a congrega- 
tion of from two to three hundred—English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and German, Jews and Christians. 

Just at daybreak on the morning of July 20, the Garrick arrived 
in the River Mersey, opposite Liverpool, eighteen days and eight- 
een. hours out from New York. The South America came in just 
a few lengths behind, every inch of canvas on both vessels spread. 
During the entire trip, she had not been out of sight of the 
Garrick but had never passed her. The race, as may be sup- 
posed, was the exciting feature of the voyage. 

The mission had arrived in Liverpool. They had little money 
and no friends. For some time they wandered up and down the 
strange streets, watching the crowds and looking for a cheap 
place to lodge. At length Hyde, Richards, and Kimball found a 
small room belonging to a widow in Union Street, which they took 
for a day or two. All the time they were in Liverpool was spent 
in council and “in calling on the Lord for direction.” 


5A Century of Atlantic Travel, by Bowen, page 23. 
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At length they said the Spirit of the Lord spoke to them, saying, 
“Go to Preston.”’ They accordingly went. The place indicated was 
a large manufacturing town in Lancashire, thirty-one miles from 
London. It was four o’clock, election day, in Preston, the after- 
noon of July 22, 1887. Queen Victoria had just ascended the 
throne three days before the landing of the missionaries, and a 
general election had been ordered. Bands of music were playing, 
banners were flying, men, women, and children walked the street, 
decked with ribbons, denoting their political choice. The elders 
watched the scene, feeling strangers indeed. At last a banner 
floated open as it passed them, and they read in gilt letters, “Truth 
Will Prevail.” That seemed to them a prophecy of what was to 
come. 

The elders took a room in Wilford Street with a window by the 
name of Ann Dawson, as many widows earned a scanty living in 
that place by letting rooms. In the meantime young Joseph Field- 
ing went in search of his brother James, who was pastor of a 
primitive Baptist congregation in Preston. He returned with an 
invitation for all the elders to visit his brother, who had already 
heard much about the church from his brother Joseph and two 
sisters, Mary and Mercy, who had not many years before left him 
for Canada. 

Upon the day after the arrival in Preston, they all went to hear 
the Reverend James discourse in his own pulpit in Vauxhall Chapel. 
While the missionaries sat and prayed that they might be given 
a hearing, the Reverend Fielding went on with his sermon, closing 
by speaking of their brethren from America and inviting them to 
occupy his pulpit that afternoon. So it happened on July 23, 
his first Sabbath Day in England, Heber C. Kimball spoke in 
Vauxhall Chapel, Preston, the first sermon of the Restoration in a 
foreign land. A large congregation gathered at three o’clock that 
afternoon, perhaps prompted partly by curiosity, but they kept on 
coming. Orson Hyde followed him with a short testimony. That 
evening John Goodson and Willard Richards spoke, and the next 
Wednesday night Orson Hyde and Willard Richards. By this time 
people had begun to be convinced of the truth of the message and 
ask for baptism. Then it was that the Reverend James Fielding, 
his hospitality strained to the breaking point, refused them the 
further use of the chapel. From then on meetings were held each 
night in private homes until on Saturday night when it was decided 
to baptize those who had requested it the following morning in the 
River Ribble, which ran through Preston. Reverend James Field- 
ing, when he heard of this, worked himself almost into a frenzy, 
even calling at the lodgings of his erstwhile friends and ‘‘forbid- 
ding’ them to baptize those from his congregation. He was told 
they were of age and must choose for themselves. But at nine 
o’clock in the morning of the second Sunday in England, nine per- 
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sons were baptized in the River Ribble, a young man by the name 
of George D. Watt being the first. Among the group was Ann 
Elizabeth Walmsley and her husband Thomas. Ann Elizabeth had 
been a victim of that dread malady, consumption, and was wasted 
to a mere skeleton, but at her baptism she was healed and lived 
to be a very old woman. 

Well started now on their mission, they felt need of further 
direction. The day after the first baptism they met in council at 
their lodging and “continued in fasting and prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving,” until two o’clock in the morning. It was determined 
at this meeting that Elders Richards and Goodson would go to the 
city of Bedford, Russell and Snyder to Alston in Cumberland, where 
Brother Russell had relatives; and Kimball, Hyde, and Fielding 
would remain in and around Preston. In two or three days all 
had departed on their missions. 


It happened that on the 2d day of August, Elder Kimball in vis- 
iting the new members, the Walmsleys, met a young girl by the 
name of Jeannetta Richards, a very intelligent young lady, the 
daughter of an independent clergyman in Walkerfold. She at- 
tended the services and two days later was baptized in the Ribble 
and confirmed at the water’s edge, the first confirmation in Eng- 
land, for others had not yet received this rite. 

On the 6th of August in the morning, Orson Hyde preached in 
the market place and in the evening at the home of his landlady, 
Ann Dawson, now a member of the church. Some twenty-eight 
who had been baptized were confirmed and organized into a branch. 
Thus was passed the third Sabbath Day in England. 

As the end of the week neared, Kimball received two letters 
from Walkerfold, one from Jeannetta Richards, the other from her 
aged father, inviting him to visit them and speak in Reverend 
Richard’s church. Accordingly on Saturday afternoon, he took the 
coach for Walkerfold, arriving there about dark. He was cordially 
met by all the family, had tea, and talked with them until a late 
‘hour. The old gentleman was much loved in his parish, having 
ministered to the people there for over thirty years. In the 
morning Brother Kimball went into the pulpit with the Reverend 
John Richards, who prayed and gave out the hymns, and then pre- 
sented the speaker from America. Soon after the elder began, 
the congregation was in tears. Similar meetings were held on 
Monday and Wednesday, but on Thursday, when six of his young 
people gave in their names for baptism, Reverend Richards told 
the elder kindly that he must close his church to him. 

Heber C. Kimball then started preaching in private homes. The 
old minister continued his kindness and cordiality and even at- 
tended the meetings, torn between his devotion to the church in 
which he had spent his life and his love for his daughter, Jean- 
netta. The next Sabbath morning Kimball, not to be outdone 
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in cordiality, attended the church and listened once more to the 
Reverend Richards. He was surprised at the conclusion of the 
sermon to hear the old minister give out another appointment for 
him at the church. The next day he baptized two more of the 
congregation. | 

Eventually a branch was organized in Walkerfold. 

Willard Richards was unmarried when he went to England, but 
not even zealous young missionaries are immune to the arrows 
of Cupid. | 

Two paragraphs in Richards’ Journal tell a part of the story, 
time, March, 1838: 

“T took a tour through the branches and preached. While walk- 
ing in Thornley, I plucked a snowdrop, far through the hedge, 
and carried it to James Mercer’s and hung it up in his kitchen. 
Soon after, Jeannetta Richards came into the,room, and I walked 
with her and Alice Parker to Ribchester and attended meeting 
with Brothers Kimball and Hyde at Brother Clark’s. 

“While walking with these sisters, I remarked, ‘Richards, is a 
good name; I never want to change it; do you, Jeannetta.’ ‘No, I 
do not,’ was her repy, ‘and I think I never will.’ 

“September 24, 1839, I married Jeannetta Richards, daughter of 
the Reverend John Richards, independent minister at Walkerfold, 
Chaigley, Lancashire. Most truly do I praise my Heavenly Father 
for his great kindness in providing me a, partner according to his 
promise. I receive her from the Lord and hold her at his disposal. 
I pray that he may bless us forever. Amen.’ ? 

At that time in England much excitement was caused in the 
religious world by one Robert Aiken, who had been for years 
preaching very successfully against “the corruptions of the es- 
tablished church.”’ In his crusade against the Anglican church, 
he had established chapels in many communities, in Liverpool, 
Preston, Manchester, Burslem, London and elsewhere. Strangely 
enough, his preaching on the ancient prophecies and their latter— 
day fulfillment was suggestive of Alexander Campbell and Sidney - 
Rigdon in the Western Reserve. He even predicted a latter-day 
church rising in fulfillment of the prophecies. 

Soon after the missionaries came to England, many of the 
“Aikenites” united with the church, and Robert Aiken himself 
came to Preston to lecture against the ‘‘Mormons.” The elders 
answered in their own meeting, and as Kimball says in his Journal, 
“This discourse seemed to have a very good effect, and that week 
we had the pleasure of baptizing fifty into the kingdom of Jesus, 
a large number of whom were members of Mr. Aiken’s church.” 


7 Upon the first visit of the author to Nauvoo, Illinois, I saw a broken tombstone by 
the side of the walk, and examining it, read: ‘‘Jeannetta Richards, daughter of Rev- 
erend John Richards, of Walkerfold, Chaigley, Lancashire.’’ Old residents told me she 
had ‘‘been buried in her bridal clothes’’ soon after she came to Nauvoo. Whether or 
not the tradition is correct, I do not know. 
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Soon after, Aiken surprised even his own followers by returning 
to the orthodox Episcopal fold. 

Wherever the missionaries went, they were in demand for 
preaching in the temperance halls, for temperance workers soon 
saw that “as soon as men obeyed the gospel they abandoned ex- 
cesses in drinking; none of us drank any kind of spirits, porter, 
small beer, or even wine; neither did we drink tea, coffee, or choco- 
late; 

On the first Sunday in September, 1837, the Saints in Preston 
commenced holding meetings in what was known as the “Cock 
Pit.” It was a large place, capable of seating eight hundred per- 
sons. It had formerly been used for the purpose indicated by its 
name but had recently been converted into a hall. 

Heber C. Kimball was much pleased with the new quarters. He 
describes it: 

“The space for cock fighting was an area of about twelve or 
fifteen feet in the center, around which the seats formed a circle, 
each seat rising about a foot above the one before it, till they 
formed the walls of the building. When we leased it, the area in 
the center was occupied by the singers, and our pulpit was the 
place where the judges formerly sat who awarded prizes at cock 
' fights.. We had to pay seven shillings per week for the use of it 
and two shillings per week for lighting, it being beautifully lit 
up with gas. The building was about twenty-three feet from the 
Old Church, probably the oldest church in Lancashire.” * 

Sometime in September, John Snyder returned from Cumber- 
land, where he had been with Isaac Russell, and reported thirty 
baptisms there, though they had met with considerable opposition. 
In a few days he and Elder John Goodson left for America, leav- 
ing five of the seven missionaries to carry on. The church con- 
tinued to grow at an almost incredible rate. On one occasion 
Fielding and Kimball took a five-day trip away from their head- 
quarters at Preston and baptized one hundred and ten persons. 
They organized four branches, Downham, Chatburn, Waddington, 
and Clithero. The first night Kimball preached at Chatburn, stand- 
ing on a barrel in a barn, he baptized twenty-five after the services. 
In confirming them and conversing with them, the service was con- 
tinued until after midnight. i 

On Christmas Day, 1837, three hundred Saints convened in con- 
ference at Preston. One hundred little children were blessed. At 
length the time approached for the first missionaries, with the 
exception of the two younger men, Willard Richards and Joseph 
Fielding, to leave England. The last conference was to be held 
on April 8, 1838. By nine o’clock in the morning six or seven hun- 
dred people had assembled, there being about two thousand mem- 


® Life of Heber C. Kimball, page 166. 
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bers in all England, the result of eight months’ missionary effort. 
There were branches at Preston, Walkerfold, Penwortham, Thorn- 
ley, Ribchester, Chatburn, Clithero, BarsheLees, Waddington, Ley- 
land Moss, Leyland Lane, Eccleston, Hunter’s Hill, Buxton, 
Whittle, Dauber’s Lane, Bamber Bridge, Longton, Southport, 
Downham, Burnley, Bedford, Alston, Brampton, Bolton, and Chor- 
ley. The branch in Preston numbered about four hundred, that in 
Bedford forty, and the one organized by Isaac Russell in Cumber- 
land sixty. 

“At five o’clock in the evening of that day,” says Kimball, “we 
brought the conference to a close, having continued without in- 
terruption from nine o’clock in the morning, and appointed seven 
o’clock the same evening to deliver our farewell addresses. At 
the appointed time we repaired to the ‘Cock Pit’ which was 
crowded to excess.” ® 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the 9th, the three, Kimball, 
Hyde, and Russell, took train from Preston to Liverpool, amply 
provided by the English Saints with money enough to take them 
back to Kirtland. The vessel upon which they sailed was their old 
friend the Garrick. Here Kimball won the lasting favor of the 
captain. For although Heber had become a successful preacher, he 
was still very much the farmer, and when the steward’s very fine 
Durham cow, who was on the ship to furnish milk for the cabin 
passengers (a great luxury), took ill, Heber, by the application of 
home remedies, restored her to health, and the cabin passengers 
to their milk diet. ‘From that time forth, the steward sent us 
turtle soup, wine, and every luxury the ship afforded, and made 
us many presents,” he tells us. 

The Garrick’s record as a fast sailer was still challenged, this 
time by the packet New England. As they passed Sandy Hook, the 
New England was four or five miles ahead, but the Garrick ran in 
an hour ahead of her, so that the word was passed out that it 
was lucky to have Latter Day Saint missionaries on a boat.*®° The 
Garrick came in sight of New York on May 12, after a voyage of 
twenty-two days and a half. 

Arriving in New York, they went in search of Elijah Fordham 
and found Orson Pratt also, who with his Brother Parley had 
been busy in New York. They had organized a branch of eighty 
members since the missionaries sailed for England. 

Many of those converted on this first mission to England are well 
known to the church. James Whitehead, whom many living still 
remember, was baptized in the river Ribble by Heber C. Kimball on 
October 18, 1837.** In a fortnight after he was ordained a teacher, 


® Ibid., page 206. 

10 Preachers on a boat are usually accounted an ill omen by old _ sailors. 

1 From a sermon by James Whitehead in Lamoni, Iowa, May 22, 1887, reported b 
Die. NSE for the Lamoni Gazette and later printed in Autumn Leaves, volume 
page 
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and before a month passed was a priest and sent out to preach 
and baptize. The descendants of those who joined the church on 
the first English mission who are still in the church, would prob- 
ably make quite an army could all be assembled. 

The mission in England continued during the lifetime of 
the prophet to be a fertile field for missionary work. On the 19th 
of December, 1839, Apostles John Taylor, Wilford Woodruff, Elder 
Theodore Turley, and others sailed for England, followed three 
months later by Apostles Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Par- 
ley P. Pratt, Orson Pratt, and George A. Smith, and Elder Reuben 
H. Wedlock. Their work was something like a repetition of that 
of their predecessors. In 1840 the first number of the Millennial — 
Star was published in England, and for many years it was one of 
the main publishing places, first of the church and then of the 
faction in Utah, who still, after over ninety years’ continuous pub- 
lication, issue the Millennial Star. 

After the church became well established in Nauvoo, the Saints 
in England flocked to “Zion” in large numbers. 
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XXIX.—The Mission to New York City and the 
Voice of Warning 


In July, Parley Pratt came to New York and looked up its one 
member, who was also an elder, Elijah Fordham. The missionary 
was a saddened man, for a few months before, the beloved wife of 
his youth, Thankful, had been laid to rest near the Temple, several 
hours after the birth of her longed-for child. She had enjoyed 
almost perfect health since the prophecy given to Pratt before he 
went to Canada, and had gone back there with him in July, 1836, 
and spent several months with the Saints, sharing for the first time 
his missionary work. After making provision for his baby son, 
Pratt sought to lose himself in his work. 

While he was attempting to get a hearing in New York, he wrote 
day and night on a book which he hoped would help him in his 
missionary work. He called it the Voice of Warning, and though 
he had to go in debt with the publisher to get four thousand 
copies printed, he hoped that he would soon be able to pay for the 
printing and have much needed help in his work. This book has 
been re-printed in many editions since that day, and translated into 
many different languages. Thousands have been converted by 
reading the Voice of Warning. 

Never before had he encountered the difficulty in getting a hear- 
ing that he did in New York. From July to January, with the help 
of Elijah Fordham, he “preached, advertised, printed, published, 
testified, visited, talked, prayed and wept in vain.” He was used 
to opposition, but no one opposed him. The people simply did not 
care to hear. Six members in six months! The case seemed 
hopeless. The six had been organized into a branch, and after 
renting “chapels” time after time, and seeing them empty, the 
ass group satisfied themselves with a small upper room in Goerck 

Tree. 

One night in January Pratt announced a prayer meeting that 
was to be his farewell to New York. He had concluded to give up 
the mission and go to New Orleans. The few members and several 
of their friends had retired to this little room for this last meeting. 
Each prayed in turn, when suddenly the room seemed filled with 
light, and one after another spoke in tongues and prophecy, mostly 
concerning the mission in New York. 

Says Pratt of this occasion: 


“The Lord said that he had heard our prayers, beheld our labors, diligence, 
and long-suffering towards that city and that he had seen our tears. Our 
prayers were heard, and our labors and sacrifices were accepted. We should 
tarry in the city and not go thence as yet, for the Lord had many people in 
that city, and he had now come by the power of his Holy Spirit to gather 
them into his fold. His angels should go before us and cooperate with us. 

Ss. of C.—6 
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His Holy Spirit should give the people visions and dreams concerning us and 
the work of the Lord. He would make bare his arm to heal the sick and con- 
firm the word by signs following, and from that very day forward we should 
have plenty of friends, money to pay our debts with the publishers, means to 
live, and crowds to hear us. And there should be more doors open for 
preaching than we could fill; crowds, who could not get in, should stand 
in the streets and about the entrance to try to hear us and we would know 
that the Almighty could open a door, and no man could shut it.” 


Pratt gave up going to New Orleans and concluded to try again, 
though he says “I was almost ready to say in my heart with one 
of old: If the Lord should make windows in Heaven, could these 
things be?” 

In the meeting that night was a man by the name of David 
Rogers, a chair maker, whose heart was touched. He fitted up a 
large room, and seated it with the chairs from his warehouse, and 
invited Pratt to preach there. To his surprise the place was 
crowded. He then, with the help of one of the members, a joiner, 
secured another place for a, regular meeting place, and seated it. 
That also, was generally crowded. 

One night at the conclusion of a service a man came to him and 
introduced himself. He was a Methodist minister by the name of 
Cox, and wished Pratt to come to his house near the East 
River and preach. He soon joined the church with all his family 
and many of his congregation. While preaching here a lady asked 
for preaching in her home in Willett Street, ‘‘For,” said she, “I had 
a dream of you and of the new church the other night.” There was 
still another invitation for preaching in Grand Street. 

Within three weeks from the little prayer meeting in the upper 
room Pratt had fifteen preaching places in the city, all of which 
were filled to overflowing. A Free Thinkers Society asked him to 
deliver a series of lectures in Tammany Hall, which he did. His 
practice now was to give eleven appointments for sermons each 
week, and spend his spare time in visiting! Not a long time passed 
before he added to his program almost daily baptismal services. 
The baptisms that winter were in the East River. 

As had been promised, wonderful healings followed. One crip- 
pled woman arose and walked, instantly healed, another who had 
been in bed for four years with palsy was restored to health. This 
woman had complete paralysis of her right side also. She was 
restored to perfect health. A child of Mr. Wandle Mace, who was 
suffering from brain fever and was given up to die by physicians, 
was healed and in a few hours was playing about the floor. Up- 
stairs above the Maces lay a woman who had been ill in bed for 
six months, and her child with her suffering from the same dis- 
ease. Her mother was at Mace’s when the baby was healed, and 
was so amazed that she rushed upstairs and told her daughter that 
there was a man below who healed the sick as in days of old, by 
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laying on of hands in the name of Jesus. Mrs. Dexter, for that 
was the sick woman’s name, had not a moment of skepticism, she 
exclaimed “Thank God, then J can be healed.” Pratt was called 
upstairs and both Mrs. Dexter and her child were healed in the 
hour, and a few days later she walked two miles from her home in 
Redford Street to the East River for baptism, and walked home 
again, in spite of the snow and rain, “the sidewalks being shoe deep 
in mud and snow.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Wandle Mace, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Curtis, and Mrs. Dexter’s mother were also baptized that 
day, all witnesses of the three miracles in Redford Street. 

When the missionary left New York in April, 1838, he left 
branches of the church not only in New York, but in Brooklyn, 
New Jersey, Sing Sing and parts of Long Island, and had also bap- 
tized a group at Holliston, Massachusetts. 
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XXX.—Far West 


In the meantime, the condition of the Saints in the West was 
becoming rapidly more precarious. They had been well received 
and kindly treated by the citizens of Clay County, but both the 
citizens and the Saints understood that the arrangement was to 
be but temporary. All were looking to a satisfactory readjustment 
of the Jackson County trouble and the reinstatement of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints in their homes on the south side of the Missouri. 
But the months wore into years and nothing was done. The elec- 
tion returns from Clay County in 1830 show but five hundred and 
Sixty-seven voters. Should the Latter Day Saints settle among 
them, as it now appeared they might do, the original settlers would 
be completely outvoted, and that by “Yankees, ” too, and the Clay 
County settlers were Southerners to a man, with the exception of 
“Yankee Smith” and his sons at Smithville. 

Considering the circumstances, there were few complaints 
against the “Mormons,” and it is significant that none of them 
were ever arrested for crime in either Jackson, Clay, or Ray 
County, although any pretext would have been seized to do that. 
“The Mormons were in the main, industrious, good workers,” said 
Judge Thorpe, ‘‘and gave general satisfaction to their employers, 
and could live on less than any people I ever knew. Their women 
could fix up a good, palatable meal out of what a Gentile’s wife 
would not know how to commence to get half a dinner or break- 
fast. They had a knack of economizing in the larder, which was 
a great help to the men, as they had mostly to earn their bread 
and butter by day’s work with wages about half what they are 
now. The women were generally well educated, and as a rule quite 
intelligent, far more so than the men.” * ? 

Alex. W. Doniphan said, “While the Mormons resided in Clay 
County they were a peaceable, sober, industrious, and law-abiding 
people, and during their stay with us, not one was ever accused of 
a, crime of any kind.” 3 

At length on June 29, 1836, the non-Mormon portion of Clay 
County population drew up a series of resolutions asking that the 
Latter Day Saints remove from their midst. The Latter Day Saint 
population was increasing so rapidly that they already outnum- 
bered the settlers, and although they did not (out of courtesy) 


1 Thorpe’s Early Days in Missouri, Letter No. 15. 


2'This statement is doubtful, especially one that follows, saying many of the Mor- 
mon men could neither read nor write. An examination of the “testimony”’ given 
in Richmond in Senate Document 189, although many of the witnesses against the 
church sign with a mark, none of the Latter Day Saints do. It is well-known that 
many prominent men in early Missouri history could not read | or write. Judge Elisha 
Camron, for instance, ‘“‘scarcely knew how to read or write.’’ (See History of Clay 
County, by Woodson, page 85. 

3 Kansas City Journal, June 5, 1881. 
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attempt to vote, if the time ever came when they should do so, they 
would gain complete political control of the county. 
The settlers cited three reasons for this action: 


“(1) They are eastern men, whose manners, habits, customs and even dia- 
lect are essentially different from our own. 

“(2) They are non-slaveholders, and opposed to slavery, which, in this pe- 
culiar period when abolition has reared its deformed and haggard visage in 
our land, is well calculated to excite deep and abiding prejudices in any com- 
munity where slavery is tolerated and practiced. 

“(3) They are charged, as they have heretofore been, with keeping up a 
constant communication with the Indian tribes on our frontier, with declaring, 
even from the pulpit, that the Indians are a part of God’s chosen people and 
are destined by heaven to inherit this land, in common with themselves.” 

The document was courteous. They did not even certainly 
charge the Saints with the above misdemeanors but went on to 
say: 

Owe do not vouch for the correctness of these statements, but whether they 
are true or false, their effect has been the same in exciting our community. 
In times of greater tranquillity, such ridiculous remarks might well be re- 
garded as the offspring of frenzied fanaticism; but at this time our defenseless 
situation on the frontier, the bloody disasters of our fellow citizens in Florida 
and other parts of the South, all tend to make a portion of our citizens regard 
such sentiments with horror, if not alarm.” 


They admitted ‘“‘that they had not the least right under the laws 
of the country and the Constitution to expel them by force,’ but 
they did “earnestly urge them to seek some other abiding place 
where the manners, the habits, and customs of the people would 
be more consonant with their own. For this purpose we would 
advise them to explore the Territory of Wisconsin. This country 
is peculiarly suited to their conditions and their wants.” 

This action was brought to the attention of the church leaders 
by a committee. Alexander W. Doniphan, who from the begin- 
ning had been their friend, adviser, and attorney, was now a mem- 
ber of the state legislature and sponsored a bill organizing the 
counties of Caldwell and Daviess from what was then chiefly un- 
occupied lands in the northern part of the State and part of Ray 
County. This a of the country was mostly prairie and was pop- 
ularly supposed to be worthless, the few settlers already there 
being on the creeks and rivers. Therefore, the proposition was 
very pleasing to the Missourians. The bill was passed by the 
House December 23, 1836,* and by the Senate four days later.’ It 
was understood that Caldwell was to be occupied and organized en- 
tirely by the Latter Day Saints. The county offices were to be in 
their hands, and they were to have a representative in the General 
Assembly of the State.°® 


4 Missouri House Journal 1836-7, pages 188, 204. 
*Tbid., page 155. | 
® Stevens’ Missouri the Center State, volume 2, page 555. 
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“Everybody thought this a complete and satisfactory solution of the Mor- 
mon problem, which then, as often since demanded attention and settlement. 
The Missourians were satisfied because they had a poor opinion of the prairie 
soil of the proposed new county, which they declared was fit only for Mor- 
mons and Indians, and doubted whether it could ever be made really valuable. 
Moreover, they wished to rid themselves of the presence of the despised sect, 
whose members were clannish and exclusive, as well as unpleasantly peculiar. 
The Mormons were satisfied, because they wished for peace and security and 
desired above all to enjoy their religion undisturbed and undismayed.’’7 


John Whitmer and W. W. Phelps had explored the new country 
and liked it. In the summer of 1836 and the fall of that year, the 
Latter Day Saints flocked from Ray and Clay Counties and took 
up land, or, in the few cases where the land was already settled, 
bought out the original owner. “Nothing could have been fairer 
or more equitable than the acquisition of the territory afterwards 
called Caldwell County by the Mormons.’ 

The county seat was located at Far West, and courts were held 
in the schoolhouse. Justices of the peace were appointed in the 
different townships, and all the political machinery of the county 
was controlled by the Mormons. The militia of the country, all or 
nearly all Mormons, organized and mustered, and a regiment was 
formed under the laws of the State, of which Lyman Wight was 
colonel.® 

“Settlements were now made up and down Shoal Creek and 
thickly along the southern tier of townships of the county. Mills 
were built, shops were opened, stores established, and the founda- 
tions for a thrifty and successful community were securely laid. ... 

“The town site was entered August 8, 1836. The north half 
was entered in the name of W. W. Phelps, the south half in the 
name of John Whitmer; but both Phelps and Whitmer merely held 
the land in trust for the church. . . . The townsite was a mile 
square, giving plenty of room for the building of a large city. It 
was laid out in blocks 396 feet square, and the streets were alike 
on a grand scale. The four principal avenues were each 132 feet 
wide, and all the others 82% feet wide. They diverged at right 
angles from a public square in the center designed as the site of a 
grand temple. 

“Nearly all the first houses in Far West were log cabins. In a 
few months, however, some frames were built, a portion of the 
lumber being brought from lower Ray and a portion being whip- 
sawed. Perhaps the first house was built by one Ormsby. This 
was in the summer of 1836. It is said that John Whitmer’s house 
was built January 19, 1837. In the fall of 1836 a large and com- 


7 History of Caldwell and Livingston Counties, Missouri (1886), Saint Louis National 
vs Ibid. Company, pages 116-118. 
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fortable schoolhouse was built, and here courts were held after the 
location of the county seat, until its removal to Kingston. The 
Mormons very early gave attention to educational matters. There. 
were many schoolteachers among them, and schoolhouses were 
among their first buildings. The schoolhouse in Far West was 
used as a church, as a town hall, and as a courthouse, as well as for 
a schoolhouse. It first stood on the southwest quarter of town, but 
upon the establishment of the county seat it was removed to the 
middle of the square.” ’° 


The whole movement had the indorsement of the church lead- 
ers as soon as they heard of the action taken by the citizens of 
Clay, a letter signed by Sidney Rigdon, Joseph Smith, junior, 
Oliver Cowdery, F. G. Williams, and Hyrum Smith, saying among 
other things: 


“We are sorry this disturbance has broken out—we do not consider it our 
fault. ... We advise that you be not the first aggressors. Give no occasion, 
and if the people will let you dispose of your property, settle your affairs, and 
go in peace, go. You have thus far had an asylum, and now seek another as 
God may direct. Relative to your going to Wisconsin, we cannot say; we 
should think if you can stop short in peace, you had better. You know our 
feelings relative to not giving the first offense, and also of protecting your 
Wives and little ones in case a mob should seek their lives. . . . Be wise, let 
prudence dictate all your counsels; preserve peace with all men if possible; 
stand by the Constitution of your country; observe its principles, and above 
all else show yourselves men of God, worthy citizens, and we doubt not the 
community ere ‘long will do you justice and rise in indignation against those 
who are the instigators of your sufferings and afflictions.” 11 

“They were in general [says Judge Thorpe], quite industrious working 
people, and soon a great change was made in the appearance of the country; 
huts of every description, from a log cabin to a board shanty, with fields and 
gardens were to be seen in all directions, mostly along the strips of timber 
which were found along the creeks and branches.” 12 

“By far the majority of Mormon settlers in this quarter were poor. Many 
of them were able to enter and improve but forty acres of land, and nearly all 
their houses were cabins. Like other pioneers they had come to the country 
to better their conditions. To worship as they pleased and to be with their 
brethren were of course considerations. Every head of a family was guaran- 
teed a home, and if he were unable to buy one it was given him from the 
lands held by the trustees of the church. Among so many, however, there 
could but be those of some wealth, as well as craftsmen of various kinds, 
skilled mechanics, and artisans. There were many persons of education 
and accomplishment. Schoolteachers were plenty, and schools were num- 
erous.” 13 


The despised prairie land proved to be wonderfully fertile, and 
in a short time government land bought before the Mormons came 


10 History of Caldwell and Livingston Counties. 

we ceo ak and Advocate, volume 2, pages 353-359; Church History, volume 2, 
page 73. 

% Judge Thorps Early Days in Missouri. 

8 History of Caldwell and Livingston Counties, page 119. 
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at one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre was held for ten dol- 
lars. Caldwell County was fast becoming settled, so there was 
no room for the incoming tide of converts from the East and South. 
The Mormon settlements spread into Daviess, Livingston, Clinton, 
and Carroll Counties. 


“It is claimed that all the Mormon settlements outside of this county were 
made with the prior consent of the inhabitants then living where the settle- 
ments were made; the consent was obtained, in nearly every instance, by the 
payment of money, either for the lands of the pioneer Gentiles or for some 
articles of personal property they owned. Money was scarce at that day, 
and although the pioneers did not approve of Mormon doctrines, they did 
approve of Mormon gold and silver, and they were willing to tolerate 
the one if they could obtain the other. But afterward certain of the Gentiles 
claimed that the Mormon occupation had been by stealth and fraud, and 
perhaps in some instances this was true.” 14 


A colony of them entered Carroll County adjoining Caldwell on 
the southeast and established the little town of DeWitt, which the 
Saints used as a river port for Far West and their entire commu- 
nity. Still others went into Daviess and Clinton and settled there. 
In Daviess they established a flourishing colony in Colfax Town- 
ship and another on the banks of the Grand River, a short dis- 
tance from the present village of Jameson. Here a city was built 
and called Adam-ondi-Ahman, or shortened, as it generally was by 
the Saints, to ’Diahman. ’Diahman thrived and soon completely 
outstripped in size the county seat of Gallatin. 

Once more, with inextinguishable optimism, the Saints built 
homes and planted crops. Because of their many misfortunes 
many of them were poor “yet they manifested a spirit to share 
with each other what they did have, and no one felt above any 
other.”*® Those who had cows, gave all their spare milk to their 
neighbors who had none, and cheerfully ate their cornbread with- 
out butter, for those who had “dried fruits, wheat flour or any 
other luxuries set them aside for the sick and feeble.” ** But that 
summer “good crops of corn and potatoes were raised and when 
the following winter came all were well provided for, and the 
season was passed in comfort and peace.’’'* 

Every Thursday evening prayer and testimony meeting was held 
in Far West, and every Sunday there were alternately preaching 
and sacrament services. The Saints attended these meetings 
regularly. But few of them had teams and those who had were 
forced to keep them working their crops all week, so rested their 
horses on the Sabbath day, and walked to church. “Sunday after 
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Sunday,” says one of these settlers, ‘‘quite a crowd of men, women 
and children could be seen wending their way to the Central 
Cityaes* 

The most unfortunate thing that occurred at Far West was a 
rift in the ranks of the Saints themselves, resulting in the dis- 
affection of some of their best and most honorable and energetic 
members, including all the three witnesses to the Book of Mormon, 
several members of the Quorum of Twelve, and others. Many of 
these came back later; others never did, though most of them, if 
not all, always retained their faith in the cardinal principles of the 
church. Examining the papers now after the lapse of nearly a 
century, it seems truly pathetic that these matters, trivial as they 
now seem, could not have been amicably adjusted. Instead, how- 
ever, feeling ran to ridiculously frenzied extremes. Cowdery, in a 
letter to Joseph Smith, suggests that he thinks, had the president 
of the church been present, matters could have been adjusted. 

The following is from a letter addressed to Bishop Edward Part- 
ridge dated Far West, Missouri, April 12, 1838, “I could have 
wished that these charges might have been deferred until after my 
interview with President Smith; but as they are not, I must waive 
the anticipated pleasure with which I had flattered myself of an 
understanding on those points which are grounds of different 
opinions on some church regulations, and others which personally 
interest myself.” The letter proceeds to answer in detail the 
charges preferred against him by Seymour Bronson, that he had 
sold his lands in Jackson County, which Cowdery reminds him 
“are allodial in the strictest construction of the term, and have 
not the least shadow of feudal tenures attached to them, conse- 
quently . .. may be disposed of by deeds of conveyance without the 
consent or even approbation of a, superior.” ... “This attempt to 
control me in my temporal interests, I conceive to be a disposition 
to take from me a portion of my constitutional privileges and in- 
herent right ... I only, respectfully, ask leave, therefore, to with- 
draw from a society assuming they have such right. 

“So far as relates to the other seven charges, I shall lay them 
carefully away and take such course with regard to them, as I may 
feel bound by my honor to answer to my rising posterity. 

“I beg you, sir, to take no view of the foregoing remarks, other 
than my belief in the outward government of this church. I do 
not charge you, or any other person who differs with me on these 
points, of not being sincere, but such difference does exist, which I 
sincerely regret.” 1° 


18 Tbid., page 127. John Brush, Nehemiah Brush, his father and Faucett his father-in- 
law entered 80 acres of land on Plum Creek. ‘‘Several miles on either side of them 
was neither friend nor foe.’’ They all walked to Far West to church regularly. 

* This letter is contained in full in Americana, September, 1910, pages 915-17, in an 
article by Brigham H. Roberts in which for the first time the papers in these im- 
portant cases were published. 
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The bishop’s court sustained his defense on these points, and it 
is unfortunate that he did not choose to answer the other charges 
as frankly and freely. Unprejudiced writers now generally agree 
that the “authorities of the church moved hastily and without 
proper leniency,’’*° and thus lost to the church a man whose char- 
acter through his entire lifetime stood absolutely unimpeached. 

Similar judgment may be passed upon the handling of the case 
of David Whitmer. David Whitmer did not answer to the charges 
against him, as he refused to acknowledge the legality of the 
~ court. He even refused an appeal, declaring that if he did so he 
“would be acknowledging the correctness and legality of those 
former assumed councils, which I shall not do.’’?! 


Brigham H. Roberts, a historian of the Utah Church is authority 
for saying that the minutes of the High Council show: 


“After reading the above letter (refusing to take appeal for reasons 
named) it was not considered necessary to investigate the case, as he had 
offered contempt to the council by writing the above letter. ... The counselors 
made a few remarks in which they spoke warmly of the contempt offered 
in the above letter, therefore thought he was not worthy to be a member in 
the church. And to this effect was the decision of the council.” 22 


Should this information be correct (and there is no reason for 
doubting it) David Whitmer was expelled from the church without 
trial. 

These unfortunate evidences of human misunderstanding in 
high places in the church are a matter of profound and eternal 
regret to those who revere the memory of these good men. The 
evil created by differences of opinion over trivial things did not go 
to their grave with these good men, but still exist perpetuated by 
those who came after them. 

The difficulties in Missouri were mainly an echo of those in 
Kirtland, following the bank failure and other financial troubles of 
1837. No matter how stringent the times, nor how impossible it 
is for even the strongest banks to weather a national crisis, some 
will always be found in every community to accuse the officers of 
any bank, which has failed, of dishonesty. The men and women 
who lost money in the Kirtland disaster were no exception. The 
church made a valiant and courageous effort to meet the indebted- 
ness of the Kirtland Bank, although it burdened the progress of 
the church for many years, but at the moment there was no safety 
in the vicinity. The lives of the church leaders were threatened, 
and they were compelled to go to Missouri. 

In Daviess County the Whig and Democratic parties were al- 


2°In Journal of History, volume 4, page 357 peed Heman C. Smith discusses in 
detail these cases in Book of Mormon Witnes 
ye Sane & September, 1910, pages 915- 917, "Article by Brigham H. Roberts. 
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most equally divided. Everyone felt that the “Mormons” would 
cast the deciding vote, perhaps elect one of their own men, as they 
well could do. There was no secret balloting. Large sheets of 
paper were ruled into columns, a broad one for the name of each 
voter, and aS many narrow ones as there were candidates, their 
names being written at the head of the column. The voter came 
and declared for whom he wished to vote, and the clerks, one, two, 
or three, as the necessity of population demanded,: recorded the 
vote. Voting and counting votes was slow business, but the voters 
were few, and no one was crowded for time. At Gallatin, in 
Daviess County, there was an election on August 6, 1838, for 
sheriff. One of the candidates was Colonel William P. Peniston, a 
strong anti-Mormon, and he well knew that all the Latter Day 
Saints would cast their vote against him. 


Judge Morin, who lived at Millport, told the Saints that an effort 
was to be made to prevent them from voting, that Peniston might 
be elected sheriff. He advised them to “stand their ground, and 
have their rights.” But, hoping for better things, the men of the 
church, some of them, rode into Gallatin to vote on election day, 
all of them unarmed. 

Now election day riots were no novelty in pioneer communities, 
either before or since the coming of the Latter Day Saints. About 
eleven o’clock in the morning, when whiskey had had time to cir- 
culate pretty freely, Peniston mounted a barrel and began a 
harangue, saying that if the Mormons were allowed to vote others 
would lose their franchise. 

One Dick Welding, properly drunk, added boisterously “The 
Mormons weren’t allowed to vote in Clay County no more than 
d—n negroes.” Samuel Brown of the Saints replied with unmis- 
takeable pertinency that people who could not read and write 
should not be allowed to vote. Welding resented the “insult” with 
a blow, which Brown parried with his umbrella, while Perry Dur- 
phy held the arm of his assailant. A general riot followed. Two 
Canadian boys, Abraham and Hyrum Nelson, were in the crowd. 
Someone knocked Abraham down, and his brother ran to his de- 
fense and began knocking down his attackers with the butt of his 
riding whip. Riley Stewart struck Dick Welding, and when Stew- 
art was attacked, John Lowe Butler came to his assistance. Butler 
was a Kentuckian himself, for Apostles Patten and Woodruff had 
been converting a number of people in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and the church now had a small share of fighting Kentuckians 
themselves. Very few of the “Mormons” had voted. They now 
withdrew a quarter of a mile from town and discussed matters. 
Butler was still angry. “We are American citizens,” he said. ‘Our 
fathers fought for their liberty, and we will maintain the same 
principles.” But seeing the mob, armed, approaching them, they 
bethought themselves of their unprotected wives and children and 
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rode home collected their families from their small cabins, secreted 
them in the hazel brush, and stood guard all night in the rain. 

Thus was the match set to the fire that was to sweep the country 
in the next few months. 

Report of the riot having been received at Far West in a much 
exaggerated form, Joseph Smith with two hundred others went on 
to Adam-ondi-Ahman to investigate, but finding all quiet, turned 
around and called on a, justice of the peace, Adam Black. This 
man had sold his farm to the Saints and had then united with the 
mobbers to drive the Saints out. Joseph knew this was contrary 
to his oath as a magistrate and accordingly asked him to sign a 
statement not to join with their enemies. Black later went before 
a justice and swore that he had been intimidated and forced to 
sign the statement, and a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Joseph Smith, Lyman Wight, and others. They surrendered, and 
after a preliminary hearing before Judge Austin A. King were 
placed under bond to appear for trial September 7. 7 74 

Continual depredations now ensued, property and crops were 
destroyed, men were assaulted, women attacked. The Latter Day 
Saints were afraid of their lives; the other settlers professed to be 
afraid also. Unfounded rumor on both sides played an important 
role. The Latter Day Saints appealed to General Atchison, who 
commanded a division of the state militia. The other inhabitants 
appealed to Governor Boggs. General Atchison came to Far West 
and Adam-ondi-Ahman, reported to Governor Boggs, who had 
called out the militia. His report was highly favorable to the 
Latter Day Saints. He visited Millport, where an armed force 
was gathered under Austin, and also visited ’Diahman, where the 
Latter Day Saints under Wight were camped. He ordered the 
mob at Millport to disperse, established his camp between Millport 
and Adam-ondi-Ahman, and soon as quiet returned sent most of 
his militia home. Atchison thought the “Mormons” would be all 
right if they were let alone. 

But instead of going home, the mob from Millport went to the 
little town of DeWitt, on the Missouri River, and besieged it. 
Joseph Smith and others went to their aid. General Parks was 
sent to view the situation and reported to General Atchison that 
two or three hundred “Mormons” were besieged by a much larger 
force of Missourians with a, field piece, the latter expecting and 
receiving constant reinforcements from the neighboring counties. 
The Saints in DeWitt appealed to Governor Boggs by special pe- 


28 “Early, Days on Grand River,’’ by R. J. Britton, Missouri Historical Review, 
January, if 

24 The legal papers growing out of Black’s complaint and others are in the files of the 
Missouri State Historical Society, and were reprinted in the Journal of History, volume 
3, page 485-6. Spelling and punctuation have been reproduced as nearly as possible. 
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tition and messenger, but he refused to interfere. Realizing that 
further resistance would be useless, the Saints agreed to leave if 
they were paid the appraised value of their property. The ap- 
praised value was less than the real value, but this proved unim- 
portant, since nothing was ever paid for the property thus stolen. 
The Saints packed their personal effects in wagons and started to 
Far West. Some were so weakened by hunger and exposure that 
they died on the way. This was on the 11th of October, 1838. 

Encouraged by this success, the mob renewed their attack on 
Adam-ondi-Ahman. General Park hastened to Colonel Wight’s 
home on “Tower Hill,”” and while in consultation with him, Agnes 
Smith * wife of Don Carlos Smith, who was absent upon a mis- 
sion to the South (for even in the midst of trouble they had not 
forgotten to send out missionaries), came in with her two crying 
babies. She had been driven from her home in the night and had 
waded the river to get to a refuge at Colonel Wight’s. Then it 
was that General Parks advised Wight to act in his own defense 
against the mob gathered at Millport. Wight was a regularly 
commissioned colonel in the militia. General Parks was his su- 
perior. The failure of the commanders of the militia sent to 
Daviess and Carroll Counties, among whom were Atchison, Doni- 
phan, and Parks, was not due to indifference on their part, but 
to the fact that the troops under their command were bitter 
against the Mormons, and Atchison said he was afraid every day 
that passed his men would desert his command and join the mob. 
From this movement of the ‘“’Diahman Boys” against the mob 
collected at Millport, arose the charge of treason against Lyman 
Wight and some others. 

A Captain Samuel Bogart, of the State Militia of Ray County, 
had, it is said, obtained permission to “police” the northern part 
of Ray County. He and the men with him went from one little 
cabin home of the Saints to another, intimidating them, ordering 
them off, and even threatening to attack Far West. Wounded 
citizens began coming into Far West from that region, and the 
cattle of the Saints were being used to provide food for Bogart’s 
army. 

Houses in Far West were soon full to overflowing and hundreds 
of refugees were obliged to make their beds on the open prairies 
near the city. It was November again. One night six inches of 
snow fell upon the beds of the weary campers.”® 

At length a messenger brought a report that Bogart’s band 
was to attack Far West the next day. In the general confusion, 
no one on either side knew who were militia and who were not. 
The Saints have always declared they thought Bogart was with- 


2> Mother of Iva Donna Coolbrith, once peer laureate of California. 
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out legal authority for his acts of depredation. At any rate, 
when this report came to Far West, acting under orders from 
General Park to defend themselves, the Far West militia under 
command of Captain David W. Patten (one of the Twelve), known 
among the Saints for a long time now as ‘“‘Captain Fear Not,” led 
a small company against the Bogart force, who were subsisting 
upon the Saints on and near Crooked River. Surprising them at 
daybreak October 25, they attacked the camp, and being fired 
upon returned the fire. Says Judge Thorpe, “The alarm was so sud- 
den, the camp in such a confused condition, that they made no 
formidable resistance until the company was right in among them, 
cutting right and left, causing a perfect stampede, every man for 
himself. A few jumped down the bank of the creek, stopped long 
enough to fire a few shots back, and then retreated for dear life, 
each making the best of his way for home.” ”’ It was a costly 
victory for the Saints. Gideon Carter lay dead on the field, and 
David W. Patten and Patrick O’Banion, a young Saint, died that 
day. 


As for Captain Samuel Bogart, his interest in the eviction of 
the “Mormons” waned, and he took no more active part in the 
struggle. However, he was yet to win distinction for himself in 
quite another way. By the time another twelve months had 
passed, the “Mormons” were safely out of Caldwell County, and an 
election was being held in November, 1839, to reelect officers of the 
county to take the place of the evicted ‘Mormons.’ Then it was 
that Bogart remembered the leading role he had played in the 
“Mormon War” and put himself up as a candidate, and was elected, 
too; the new citizens were not unmindful of services rendered. He 
never occupied in his office, or perhaps even knew he was elected. 
Just when the election day fun was reaching its height at the 
former site of the Saints’ Far West, Bogart got into a quarrel with 


a young Batty, quickly flashed a pistol, and shot him dead. Before | 


the crowd could recover enough to apprehend him, he had cut) 


across the country for home, selected his best horse, and reached 
Crooked River at Dale’s Mill just as night fell. The stream was. 
in flood, but he plunged in, holding onto his horse’s tail, got safely | 


ashore, and headed south toward Richmond. He visited a friend 


and borrowed two hundred dollars in gold with which he said he | 


sn 


wished to enter a valuable tract of land. Rousing the ferryman at’ 


the Missouri River, he told him the same story, gave him a twenty- 
dollar gold piece, and told him to stay on the opposite side until 
noon the next day, by which time he would have the land entered 
in his own name. He never stopped going until he reached the new 
republic of Texas, where “he attained considerable prominence,” 


27 Judge Thorpe’s Harly Days in Missouri. 
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according to Missouri historians. He was indicted by a grand 
jury at Far West but was never arrested.*® 

In the meantime, Judge King, who had never forgotten the kill- 
ing of his brother-in-law, Hugh Brazeale, in the brush with the 
“Mormons” in Whitmer’s cornfield on the Big Blue, seized this 
opportunity to write to General Park under the date of October 
27, two days after Crooked River: 


“Our relations with the Mormons are such that I am perfectly satisfied the 
arm of civil authority is too weak to give peace to the country. Until lately 
I thought the Mormons disposed to act only on the defense, but their recent 
conduct shows that they are the aggressors and that they intend to take the 
law in their own hands.” 29 


The letter of Judge King and the reports that reached him from 
Crooked River now induced Governor Boggs to take action, and 
he placed General Clark in command over the head of Generals 
Atchison and Doniphan, General Atchison having refused the com- 
mand. The instructions of Boggs were as follows: 


“I have received information of the most appalling character, which en- 
tirely changes the face of things and places the ‘Mormons’ in the attitude of 
an open and avowed defiance of this State. Your orders are, therefore, to 
hasten your operations with all possible speed. The Mormons must be treated 
as enemies and must be exterminated or driven from the State if necessary 
for the public peace.”’ 30 


General Atchison indignantly left the militia he was command- 
ing at Log Creek upon receipt of the governor’s orders, threw up 
his command, and returned to his home in Liberty, leaving Gen- 
eral Lucas in command of his troops. Doniphan remained with 
his troops for a few days longer, replying to Governor Boggs that 
he “disregarded” that part of his order, ‘‘as the age of extermina- 
tion is over.’’*? 

But before General Clark could arrive to take over his command, 
there occurred the most atrocious act of the whole ‘war,’ the 
attack on the undefended mill of Jacob Haun on Shoal Creek. 
Haun had come from Wisconsin several years before and built 
a very good mill on Shoal Creek. Clustered around it by the fall 
of 1838 were a good blacksmith shop and a half dozen small houses. 
Several families arriving from Ohio had camped there for a day 
or two, still living in their covered emigrant wagons. The Saints 
organized themselves for defense in case of an attack, but David 
Evans, who had been put in charge, succeeded in arranging with 
the mob that they would be unmolested as long as they were peace- 


28 History of Clinton and Caldwell Counness Missouri, by Johnson and McGlumphy, 
Historical Publication House, Topeka (1923). 

22 Missouri General Assembly Documents, Orders, Correspondence, etc., pa es 53, 54. 
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able, and life at the mill assumed its customary quiet routine until 
they were suddenly attacked on the afternoon of October 30 by an 
armed mob. While the women and children scattered to the tim- 
ber which skirted Shoal Creek, the men grabbing their guns ran 
to the blacksmith shop and, though a mere handful, made a last 
desperate effort at defense. There were not many more than 
twenty men in the little camp, and the mob, most of them members 
of the Livingston County Militia (but General Clark insists acting 
without orders), numbered two hundred. 

David Evans seeing how completely they were outnumbered at- 
tempted to surrender by running up a white flag. His signal was 
ignored. The blacksmith shop was surrounded and the mob 
commenced firing through the chinks of the logs at the men 
huddled within. The few rounds of ammunition possessed by the 
besieged Saints were soon exhausted. Evans opened the door, and 
all rushed out, most of them falling from the deadly fire of their 
enemy as they ran. 

Coming upon the field, empty now save for the wounded and 
dead, the attackers killed their wounded victims. Upon the ground 
lay Thomas McBride, seventy-eight years of age, who had served 
under Gates and Washington in the Revolutionary War. A man 
named Rogers, approaching the old veteran where he had fallen 
fatally wounded on his way to the blacksmith shop, asked for his 
gun. The veteran handed it to him, and the man, finding it loaded, 
deliberately put it against the old man’s breast and fired, then 
proceeded to cut off his head with a corn knife and otherwise 
mangle and hack to pieces the body of his victim. William Rey- 
nolds (who called himself Runnels) entered the blacksmith shop, 
and finding only dead bodies, was about to retire when he noticed 
a ten-year-old boy, Sardius Smith, hiding under the bellows. He 
drew his rifle and shot the little fellow, and for many years 
boasted of his exploit, telling how the poor child “kicked and 


squealed” in agony, and justifying his act by saying, ‘‘Nits will |,~ 


make lice.” The fate of Charley Merrick hiding under the bellows 
with the little Smith child was even more cruel. He ran out of 
the shop, was shot, and lay in agony for three weeks before he 
finally died. 

Says one woman, who was widowed in this massacre, ‘‘When 
they had done firing they began to howl, and one would have 
thought that all the infernals had come from the lower region. 
They plundered the principal part of our goods, took our horses 
and wagons, and ran off howling like demons.” “We pretty well 
cleaned the place out” said the victors. 

One by one as night fell the survivors came out of the woods, 
looking for their relatives and friends. Three or four men re- 
mained, some of them wounded, the rest were women and children. 
Seventeen lay dead, fifteen wounded. Says Mrs. Amanda Smith, 
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whose husband and 10-year-old boy were with the dead, and whose 
7-year-old boy was badly wounded: 

‘It was sunset; nothing but horror and distress, the dogs filled with rage, 
howling over their dead masters; the cattle caught the scent of blood and 
bellowed; a dozen helpless widows, thirty or forty fatherless children scream- 
ing and groaning for the loss of husbands and fathers; the groans of the 
wounded and dying: .. .” 


All gathered at the Haun home, and soon Sister Haun and 
others of the women, had collected what they could to bandage 
the wounds of those still living and spent the night going from one 
to another, ministering as they could with their limited supplies. 
Morning came, and it was apparent that something must be done 
with the dead. They could not lie unburied in the hot October sun 
and there was not able bodied men enough to bury them. There 
was a dry hole where someone had attempted to dig a well. As- 
sisted by the women, the few able-bodied men placing the bodies 
one by one upon a plank, carried them to the well and slid them 
in. Some hay was thrown on top, and a layer of dirt. Meanwhile 
Colonel Jennings hastened away from the mill as twilight ap- 
proached, and halted his battalion at Woolsey’s, where he prepared 
to pass the night. A few hours later he imagined he heard cannon 
and a great tumult in the direction of Haun’s Mill, betokening as he 
thought the advance of a large ‘‘Mormon” force against him. 
Rousing his men, he hastily broke camp, and moved rapidly east- 
ward, never halting till he put the west fork of Grand River be- 
tween him and his imaginary pursuers. 

Two days later the men got up courage enough to return to the 
scene of their triumph, and taking possession of the mill, gathered 
the crops of the men they had killed, ground the corn, butchered 
the hogs and cattle, and a week or more later when nothing was 
left for the widows and orphans who were still at the mill for want 
of any other place to go, they departed. 

Olive Ames, of San Bernardino, California, well known to the 
Saints of that state was a survivor of that massacre. Polly Wood 
of western Iowa was another. Saints of Michigan, many of them, 
remember Hiram Rathbun, Sr. of Lansing, tho was shot and 
_ erippled for life at Haun’s Mill, although he was a mere boy at the 

time. There are doubtless others now in the church, who have 
heard the story from the lips of their parents or grandparents. 

The following day Clark surrounded Far West and upon Novem- 
ber 1 secured the leaders of the church as prisoners. It was the 
general consensus of opinion of the officers that these men would 
be shot. Judge Thorpe remembers that Colonel Doniphan had said 
he was prepared to defend the prisoners with his own life if neces- 
sary.*? The leaders were given a hasty trial by “court martial” 








8 Thorpe’s Early Days in Missouri. 
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(although some, Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon and perhaps 
others, were not members of the militia) and sentenced to be shot 
at sunrise in the square of Far West on November 2, the next 
morning. A messenger was sent to General Doniphan with the 
following order: 


“Brigadier-General Doniphan, Sir: You will take Joseph Smith and the 
other prisoners into the public square of Far West and shoot them at nine 
o’clock tomorrow morning. “SAMUEL D. LUCAS, 33 

“Major-General Commanding.” 


Doniphan replied promptly: 

“It is cold-blooded murder. I will not obey your order. My brigade shall 
march for Liberty tomorrow morning at eight o’clock, and if you execute 
those men I will hold you responsible before an earthly tribunal, so help me 


God! 34 “A. W. DONIPHAN, 
“Brigadier-General.” 


Samuel D. Lucas immediately countermanded the order and en- 
tered into a lengthy correspondence with Fort Leavenworth in an 
attempt to justify his course. 

Years after, when Young Joseph attempted to compliment the 
now famous General Doniphan upon his courage, he disclaimed 
any special bravery. He was a young man then, just a few 
months past thirty. He said, “I did not think anything about 
whether it was brave or not. I came of a long-lived stock and was 
young, and thought that I could not afford to go through what 
might be a long life with my hands stained with the blood of my 
fellow men.’’*° 

General Clark proceeded with his work, and having forced the 
Saints to agree to leave the State by the first of May, 1839, and 
sent about sixty more prisoners to Richmond, he considered his 
task well performed. 

The Saints memorialized the state legislature to reimburse them 
for their property, but nothing came of it. Later they sent a dele- 
gation to Washington, where with the aid of Judge Richard M. 
Young, United States Senator from Illinois, the matter was put 
before Congress, but it received only assurances that the Federal 
Government could not interfere in state affairs. 

There was so much criticism in the public press of the action 
of the Missouri authorities in expelling in so arbitrary a manner 
several thousand of the State’s citizens that the legislature which 
met in November, 1838, appointed a joint committee to investigate 
the governor’s conduct of the “‘War.’’** Governor Boggs, in a com- 
munication transmitting papers and information, defended his 


: hee aad of Caldwell and Livingston Counties, page 137. 
id. 


3% Church History, volume 4, page 578. 
®6 Missourt House Journal 1838-9, pages 24, 32. 
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course.*’ After some wrangling, the legislature passed a resolu- 
tion forbidding the publication of any documents, orders, or corre- 
spondence, either printed or copied, in relation to the affair.** This 
restriction was in force for two years. The legislature then pro- 
ceeded to pass an appropriation of two thousand dollars to al- 
leviate suffering in Daviess and Caldwell Counties, but Latter 
Day Saints had little benefit therefrom. One of the prime movers 
in their behalf was their old friend Michael Arthur of Clay 
County, who wrote to the legislature, of which he had once been 
a member, as follows: 
Liberty, November 29, 1838. 

“M. Arthur, Esq., to the Representatives from Clay County. 

“Respected Friends: Humanity to an injured people prompts me at present 
to address you thus: You were aware of the treatment (to some extent be- 
fore you left home) received by that unfortunate race of beings called the 
Mormons, from Daviess, in the form of human beings, inhabiting Daviess, 
Livingston, and a part of Ray County; not being satisfied with the relinquish- 
ment of all their rights as citizens and human beings, in the treaty forced 
upon them by General Lucas, by giving up their arms and throwing them- 
selves upon the mercy of the State and their fellow citizens generally, hoping 
thereby protection of their lives and property, are now receiving treatment 
from those demons that make humanity shudder, and the cold chills run over 
any man not entirely destitute of any feeling of humanity. These demons are 
now constantly strolling up and down Caldwell County, in small companies 
armed, insulting the women in any and every way, and plundering the poor 
devils of all the means of subsistence (scanty as it was) left them, and driv- 
ing off their horses, cattle, hogs, etc., and rifling their houses and farms of 
everything therein, taking beds, bedding, wardrobe, and all such things as 
they see they want, leaving the poor Mormons in a starving and naked 
condition. 

“These are facts from authority that cannot be questioned, and can be 
maintained and substantiated at any time. There is now a petition afloat in 
our town, signed by the citizens of all parties and grades, which will be sent 
you in a few days, praying the legislature to make some speedy enactment 
applicable to their case. They are entirely willing to leave our State so soon 
as this inclement season is over; and a number have already left, and are 
leaving daily, scattering themselves to the four winds of the earth.” 39 


General Clark had in the meantime arrested some forty men, 
supposed to be implicated in attacks on Millport, Gallatin, and 
Crooked River, and had taken them to Richmond. These were 
given some sort of a hearing before Judge King at Richmond. 
Joseph Smith and six others were remanded to Liberty Jail and 
others held at Richmond. Here they were held in the most squalid 
and miserable surroundings all winter, while authorities wran- 
gled over what should be done with them. Some of the men were 
quite ill, Joseph Smith with the ‘‘face ache,” almost too miserable 


37 Tbid., pages 78, 79. 
8 Missours Senate Journal 1838- 9, page 36. 
°° Church History, volume 2, pages 268, 269. 
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at times to note what was going on, while Sidney Rigdon took a 
fever and lay in chains, growing steadily worse, until he lost about 
eighty pounds’ weight and was reduced to a state of emaciation. 
Doniphan, still their attorney, fearful for his life, asked the court 
for a writ of habeas corpus. Doniphan, noted for eloquence him- 
self told the story in his old age, “and the remembrance of it lit 
up his aged face with a glow of animation.” 


“Elder Rigdon had few if any friends there, about one hundred were gath- 
ered, the most of them ‘Mormon eaters,’ as they were called, and terribly 
excited against those under arrest and in custody. After the counsel had 
argued the legal conditions of the case, Elder Rigdon desired General Doni- 
phan to inquire of the Judge if he might speak in his own behalf. The Judge 
said, ‘Certainly.’ Elder Rigdon arose and began; and, says the General, ‘Such 
a burst of eloquence it was never my fortune to listen to. At its close there 
was not a dry eye in the room; all were moved to tears.’ ”’ 


At its close the Judge said, “The prisoner is discharged the 
custody of the court. Mr. Rigdon is free to go his way.” 

The effect of Elder Rigdon’s words were such that one of the 
leading men of the crowd picked up his hat and, turning to the by- 
standers, said, “We came here determined to do injury to this 
man. He is innocent of crime, as has been made to appear. And 
now, gentlemen, out with your money and help the man to return 
to his destitute family.” He circulated the hat, and money was 
showered into it till he placed a hundred dollars in Elder Rig- 
don’s hands, with the remark, ‘Now, old gentleman, make the 
quickest time possible to your family, who need you and your 
help.” *° This was January 29, 1839. 

Another incident of those days that Doniphan was fond of relat- 
ing, is vouched for by Mr. Leonidas M. Lawson, a former resident 
of Clay County, Missouri, says the American, Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1910. 

“In the year 1863,” says, Mr. Lawson “I visited General A. W. 
Doniphan in his home in Liberty, Clay County, Missouri. This was 
soon after the devastation of Jackson County, Missouri, under 
what is known as Order No. 11. This devastation was complete. 
Farms were everywhere destroyed, and the farmhouses were 
burned. During the visit General Doniphan related the following 
historical facts and personal incidents... .” 

On one occasion General Doniphan caused the sheriff of the 
county to bring Joseph Smith from the prison to his law office, for 
the purpose of consultation about his defense. During Smith’s 
presence in the office, a resident of Jackson County, Missouri, came 
in for the purpose of paying a fee which was due to the firm of 
Doniphan and Baldwin, and offered in payment a tract of land in 
Jackson County. 


0 Saints’ Herald, August 2, 1884. 
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Doniphan told him that his partner, Mr. Baldwin was absent for 
the moment, but as soon as he had an opportunity he would consult 
him and decide about the matter. When the Jackson County man 
retired, Joseph Smith, who had overheard the conversation ad- 
dressed General Doniphan about as follows: 

“Doniphan, I advise you not to take that Jackson County land 
in payment of the debt. God’s wrath hangs over Jackson County. 
God’s people have been ruthlessly driven from it, and you will 
live to see the day when it will be visited by fire and sword. The 
Lord of hosts will sweep it with the besom of destruction. The 
fields and farms and houses will be destroyed and only the chim- 
neys will be left to mark the desolation.” 

General Doniphan said to me that the desolation of Jackson 
County, forcibly reminded him of this remarkable prediction of 
the Mormon prophet. 

. . The American goes on to quote from a Mr. A. Saxey: 

“In the spring of 1862, my regiment went south, and it was dur- 
ing that time that Order No. 11 was issued; but I was back there 
again in 1864, during the Price raid, and saw the condition of the 
country. .. . I went down on the Blue River. We found houses, 
barns, outbuildings, nearly all burned down, and nothing left 
standing but the chimneys.” * 

Doniphan sometimes remarked, “A nicer lot of men I never knew 
[speaking of the Saints], kind, neighborly, and upright.” 

Finally, in April, 1839, the prisoners at Liberty were taken to 
Gallatin for trial. General Doniphan, after the court had pro- 
ceeded a few days, became convinced that he could not get a, fair 
trial in Gallatin, and secured a change of venue to Boone County. 
While on the way there in the custody of the sheriff, the prisoners 
were permitted to escape, probably by collusion with other author- 
ities who had become tired of the contest and did not know what to 
do with their prisoners. 

Those at Richmond were also taken to Boone County and lodged 
in jail, from whence all but one escaped on July 4, 1839. That 
one, Luman Gibbs, came to trial and was acquitted. 

During all these troubles, missionaries were at work in every 
nook and corner of the United States, and Saints were pouring into 
Missouri, only to be turned back as they approached the former 
home of their friends: Charles Ross, who was a Gentile moving 
into Missouri, described the method of these rapt in his testi- 
mony in the Temple Lot Suit. 

“When I came to Keytsville, I heard there was a wounded Mormon there. 
After I got there, there was a guard there, and they examined everybody 
that came up, and if they had wagon boxes on their wagons, they were not 
allowed to go through without some kind of an examination. We had some 


41 American Magazine, December, 1910. 
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niggers and some hounds with us, and they said we were not Mormons and 
let us go through.” 42 

The trek across the state in the dead of winter by these poor 
exiles was attended with suffering, privation and often death. 
Many families were separated. Some of those widowed in the 
Haun’s Mill massacre were among the number. Mrs. Amanda Smith 
whose husband and son were killed on that occasion says “I started 
the first of February for Illinois without money (mob all the way), 
drove our own team, slept out of doors. I had five small children; 
we suffered hunger, fatigue and cold.” 

In Far West, preparation was made for the evacuation of the 
city. They buried their printing press in the night—in the dark of 
midnight, and piled a straw stack over it. When their prophet was 
taken prisoner, all his papers were in the hands of his secretary, 
James Mulholland, a young Canadian and a recent convert. Isaac 
Russell of Toronto, one of the earliest converts in that city, had 
become a pioneer missionary in Canada. Shortly before he left the 
United States as one of the first missionaries to England, Russell 
had preached in the little village of Churchville, Ontario, where 
quite a number came into the church, among them William and 
Wilson Law and Sampson Avard, and an Irish family by the name 
of Scott. Mulholland had married Sarah Scott, the youngest of 
the Scotts, and therefore shared their home. The family had just 
arrived in Far West on September 2, but the young scribe knew 
the value of the papers intrusted to his care, among which was the 
precious revision of the Scriptures. He feared that he would be 
assailed by the mob as so many men had and wished to protect 
the church papers. Anne, the eldest of the Scott sisters was 
thirty-three years of age, unmarried and unqualifiedly devoted to 
the church. To her, Mulholland intrusted the papers thinking the 
mob would be less liable to molest her. She took no chances. She 
made two cotton bags of sufficient size to contain them, and sew- 
ing a band around the top ends long enough to button about her 
waist; carried them under the folds of her dress in the daytime 
“when the mob was around” and slept with them under her pillow 
at night. When Emma Smith was leaving Far West for Illinois, 
Ann Scott gave the papers into her keeping, and she carried them 
in the same way with her across the state of Missouri and over the 
ice-bound Mississippi. *° : 

“Tt cannot be denied that there were two sides to the controversy, but an 
impartial observer, [writes a local historian], in the light of history is forced 
to the conclusion that the expulsion of the Mormons from the State was 
neither justified nor necessary, and was a mistake of the gravest kind on the 
part of the authorities.” 44 


42 Charles Ross testifying in Temple Lot Suit. Plaintiff’s Abstract of Evidence. 

48 Autumn Leaves, volume 4, page 18. Spiritual Hxperiences by Ann Davis [nee Scott] 
of Lyons, Wisconsin. 

“ History of Caldwell County, by W. H. 8S. McGlumphy. 
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XX XI.—Nauvoo* 


It was in the late winter of 1838-1839 that the followers of 
Joseph Smith straggled across the Mississippi to Quincy, a ragged, 
poverty-stricken band, bitter with the memory of Haun’s Mill and 
Crooked River, but burning with a religious zeal that persecution 
could not quench and opposition only fanned into flame. The peo- 
ple of Quincy had long been on strained relations with those on 
the other side of the river. The Missourians claimed that their 
slaves, once crossed into Quincy, were not only harbored by the 
people of Quincy, but even helped on their way to freedom in 
Canada. The feeling reached fever pitch when in 1836, a Doctor 
Nelson, a brilliant preacher who had a private school in Palmyra, 
Missouri, and who was by sentiment a strong abolitionist, made 
an unwise remark in a camp meeting and had to flee for his life. 
He ran through high grass and brush to the river and was nearly 
caught, but finally reached Quincy, wet and exhausted. Following 
this, many fiery messages were exchanged, and relations anything 
but amicable had since obtained. 

Here was another opportunity to reach a hand to the oppressed 
from Missouri, and the Quincy patriots, who like the Saints were 
mostly from the East (Maine and Ohio), offered no uncertain 
asylum to the Saints as they straggled across the River. 

Among them was Emma Smith. She knew not where her hus- 
band was, nor whether he was dead or alive, since she had last seen 
him. In her arms were her two smallest children, Alexander and 
Frederick. The older two, Julia and little Joseph clung to her 
skirts, as she crossed the frozen river on the ice. It was the 15th 
day of February [1839] + and bitterly cold. 

Before leaving Missouri she had visited her husband in prison 
at Liberty, Missouri. Neither knew whether or not it would be 
their last meeting. On that occasion he had placed his hands upon 
little Joseph and blessed him. Although so very young at the time 
the boy did not forget that blessing pronounced upon his head “by 
lips tainted by dungeon damps, and by the Spirit confirmed through 
attesting witnesses.” * 

It remained for one of his father’s fellow prisoners to remember 
some of the words spoken on that occasion Lyman Wight, writing 
to the editor of the Northern Islander published by Jas. J. Strang, 
from Medina, Texas, in July, 1855, wrote ‘“‘Now, Mr. Editor, if you 
had been present when Joseph Smith called on me shortly after 
(we) came out of jail to lay hands with him on the head of a 
youth and heard him cry aloud ‘You are my successor when I 


* Adapted and expanded from In Old Nauvoo, by author, Vision, volume 45, page a: 
1 Historical Record, volume 8, Lia oe 785. 
2 True Latter Day ’Saints’ Herald, volume 14, page 105. 
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depart,’ and heard the blessings poured on his head.* I say had 
you heard all this, and seen the tears streaming from his eyes, you 
would not have been led by blind fanaticism or a zeal without 
knowledge.” * 

Emma with her family found shelter at the home of Judge 
Cleaveland in Quincy where he was made welcome and kindly 
cared for throughout the rest of the winter. Others of the Saints 
found homes with prominent families in Quincy, and received 
kindly treatment from all. 

Nor were the politicians in the older State of Illinois averse to 
the incoming tide of voters. On the eve of the most exciting elec- 
tion in the history of their State the game of politics was being 
played in earnest. Almost evenly divided politically between Whig 
and Democrat, they welcomed the host of “Mormon” voters with 
wide open arms. Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little Giant,” culti- 
vated the friendship of the prophet and became a welcome guest 
at Nauvoo and in the Smith home. Lesser politicians followed his 
example. 

Judge Richard M. Young, Democratic Senator from Illinois 
(1873-1843), presented in Congress the petition of the Saints for 
redress, took care to have the name “Commerce” changed to 
Nauvoo, saw that George W. Robinson, Rigdon’s son-in-law, re- 
ceived appointment as postmaster, and urged the necessity of hav- 
ing the Nauvoo mail carried twice a week from Carthage, saying 
that the ‘‘additional expense would not be more than one hundred 
and fifty dollars, as the mail is carried on horseback.”’ In the same 
letter he asks that his respects “be presented to Mr. Smith.’ > 
Young was a tall, handsome Kentuckian with “the polished man- 
ners of a Chesterfield, ”* and the help he gave Elias Higbee was 
friendly and ardent while Higbee was in Washington seeking 
redress for the Missouri troubles. He even advanced money from 
his private funds to aid the Saints’ commission while it was in 
the city. He is one of the list of prominent men of whom Joseph 
Smith recorded in his Journal, “They will long be remembered by 
a grateful community for their philanthropy to a suffering people, 
and whose kindness on that occasion is indelibly engraved on the 
tables of our hearts in golden letters of love.” * Another named 
in that list was the fiery, red-headed young lawyer, Ralston, from 
Quincy, who was accused in the Whig press of the day as “‘coquet- 


3 This may not have been the same occasion, referred to by young Joseph but I 
am inclined to think that it was, and that Wight referred to the blessing. as not 
taking place in the cell room of the jail, but in some other portion of the building, 
where the men had been permitted to meet their ee. There may have been 
another occasion when Wight assisted in such a ceremon 

From Lyman Wight’s letter-book, in Heman C. Smith P otlect ors 

° Church History, volume 2, page 450. 

8 “*Morgotten Statesmen of Illinois,’ by Doctor J. F. Snyder, Publication No. 11 of 
Historical Library of Illinois (1906). 

“Proclamation [of First Presidency] to the Saints Scattered Abroad,’ January 15; 
1841, Times and Seasons, volume 2, pages 273-277. 
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ting with the Mormons.” This was the man who helped to defend 
Joseph Smith in his trial before Judge Douglas at Monmouth. 

Associated with Ralston was Orville H. Browning, also of Quincy, 
afterwards Honorable O. H. Browning, secretary of ‘the interior 
under President Johnson, a “scholarly lawyer and statesman,” § 
and the man to whom Joseph Smith wrote his last letter ® just a 
few hours before he was shot to death. He asked Browning to 
come to Carthage to assist in his defense. In the case at Mon- 
mouth before Judge Douglas, Browning spoke so well that the 
mother of the prophet felt he was “moved upon by the Spirit that 
was given to him in answer to the prayers of the Saints.” 

In the brief period of a few weeks after his arrival in Illinois, 
Joseph Smith had made choice of the malaria-ridden lowland 
about the deserted village of Commerce, an experimental com- 
munity, then consisting of several empty farmhouses surrounded 
by unweeded farmlands. The two great political parties vied in 
favors to the incoming tide of voters. The year 1840 was a presi- 
dential year, the most exciting campaign that Illinois had ever 
seen. The Illinois Legislature, trembling on a hair-trigger balance 
between Whig and Democrat, voted the infant city, now rechrist- 
ened Nauvoo, a charter unique in the annals of city government. 
John C. Bennett, then quartermaster of the State of Illinois, lobbied 
the charter through political shoals with a suavity born of ex- 
perience. Among those favoring the charter in the lower house 
was an awkward, long-limbed, but aspiring lawyer by the name of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose heart, notoriously tender towards all 
human suffering, was so deeply moved by the stories of massacre 
and suffering related that he rushed forward to the bar at the final 
passing of the bill to congratulate Bennett oes DoHy and wish 
the new city success. 

In the fall of 1840, the first company of English immigrants 
arrived on the North America, and with them the church authori- 
ties became first informed of the abuse of immigrants by the ship 
companies and set about with characteristic Latter Day Saint 
passion for organization to correct matters. 


8 “*Hamous Men I Have Known in the Military Tract,’’ Transactions of Illinois His- 
torical Society (1908) page 157. 

® Lawyer Browning Carthage Jail 

Sir: j June 27th, 1844 

Myself and brother Hyrum are in jail on charge of treason, to come up for 
examination on Saturday Morning, 29th inst and we request your professional 
services, at that time, on our defence, without fail. 

Most Respectfully 
Your Sevt. 
Joseph Smith 


N. B. There is no cause of action for we have not been guilty of any crime. 
neither is there any just cause of suspicion against us,—but certain circumstances 
make Your attendance very necessary. 

Addressed to “Lawyer Browning, Durney Adams County, Illinois.” 

From original letter in Daniel McGregor collection, now in hands of his widow 
Margaret McGregor of Port Huron, Michigan. 

Joseph Smith and His Progenitors by Lucy Smith, pages 344-5 [Lamoni Edition]. 
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For on account of economic conditions in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was a period of unprecedented im- 
migration. Between 1841 and 1851 the United Kingdom was 
reduced by over two millions. Unscrupulous ship-owners were not 
slow to sieze upon the opportunity, and until conditions came to 
be a public scandal, overcrowded their ships, made no effort at 
furnishing sanitation or comfortable quarters, and otherwise 
abused their unfortunate passengers. Ships furnished only water 
and “firing,” that is fires upon which the emigrants cooked food 
brought from home. The ships were often so crowded that each 
family had a, chance at a fire only once in several days, and when a 
ship was in port, even though it might be for a week at a time, all 
fires must be out. Every effort was made to keep the immigrants 
below decks where they were herded in miserable and loathsome 
quarters. When Parliament eventually made an investigation it 
was found that a ship seldom reached America without the loss 
of from 1 to 10 per cent of its immigrant passengers with typhoid 
fever, caused by polluted water. One harbor master at Quebec in 
his report to Parliament claimed that it was easy for him to 
distinguish at distance of gunshot, “an immigrant ship by the odor 
alone.” *° Such conditions were intolerable to the average English 
convert, therefore something must be done. 

One fact only dominated the situation for the church, English 
Saints must be transported to Zion some way, and that without 
delay. An agent for immigration was appointed in England, who 
managed the outfitting of Latter Day Saint companies by coopera- 
tive nuying. As time went on, ships were chartered when neces- 
sary. Each company before sailing elected officers and adopted 
regulations to govern the trip. From morning prayer to “lights 
out,” everything was carried on with military regularity. Joseph 
Smith reported to a conference in Nauvoo that they were bringing 
European converts to Nauvoo at the average cost of from three 
pounds fifteen shillings to four pounds per person, depending upon 
the length of the voyage. Speaking of the Saints some years 
later, the Cambridge Independent Press said, ‘There is one thing 
which in the opinion of the House of Commons, the Latter Day 
Saints can do, viz., teach Christian ship owners how to send poor 
people decently, cheaply, and healthfully across the Atlantic.” ™ 


B “Story of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North America,’’ 1768-1912, p. 


1 “‘From Liverpool to Great Salt Lake Valley’’ by Frederick Piercy, Liverpool 1855, 
page 18, quotes the Morning Advertiser of June 2, 1853, as follows: ‘‘On Tuesday, 
says the London correspondent of the Cambridge Independent Press. I heard a 
rather remarkable examination before a committe of the House of Commons. The 
witness was none other than the supreme authority in England of the Mormonites 
(Elder S. W. Richards) and the subject upon which he was giving information was 
the mode in which the emigration ... is conducted. ... He gave himself no 
airs but was so respectful in his demeanor, and so ready in his answers, that, at the 
close of the examination he received the thanks of the Committee in rather a marked 
manner. . .. There is one thing which in the opinion of the Emigration Committee 
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Once in Nauvoo, enthusiastic church members wrote to friends 
at home, that they could live for one eighth what they had in Old 
England, with beef and pork at a penny a pound, Indian meal 
sixty pounds for a shilling, and butter four pence a pound. True, 
they needed to live for less, for the infant industries of Nauvoo 
were taxed to the utmost to provide employment for all who came. 
Skilled tradesmen found themselves in a strange country, depend- 
ent upon the charity of their brethren, but that charity was cheer- 
fully given, and they were in “Zion.” 

The church became proud possessors of a small steamboat, Maid 
of Iowa, built in 1842 at Augusta, Iowa, by Levi Moffitt and Dan 
Jones, which helped to transport the. immigrants up the river to 
Nauvoo under the able captaincy of Dan Jones, the proselyting 
Welshman. 

So thousands came to Nauvoo, although it took their last shill- 
ing to pay their passage. Those who had no shillings left to buy 
“Indian meal” found “shorts” at Newell Knight’s mill on the river 
and got through the winter by making porridge of that. Many 
were the homesick hearts in those days of readjustment, but ere 
long prosperity began to dawn on the little city by the river. Be- 
fore that day not a few, victims of “fever and ague,” found rest 
in the growing cemetery east of Nauvoo. It was not easy to be 
courageous. England might be “Babylon,” but it was home, and 
many an English housewife sighed over her first shilling’s worth 
of corn meal as she thought of the snowy-white loaves of the jolly 
English bakers and the cozy neighborliness of snugly built Eng- 
lish villages far from a wide, frozen river and a wilderness of 
woods. Just as fervently, New England Saints in their rude log 
cabins thought of old elms tapping on many-paned windows, of 
rains whispering in the leaves of ancient “laylock” bushes, of 
winged armchairs in front of roaring fires on winter nights, and 
enormous kitchens with the black bulk of fragrant kettles against 
the red glow of embers. 

Little wonder, then, as Hortensia Merchant wrote, ? “there was 
almost every kind of house” in Nauvoo; for when the new set- 
tler was at last able to build for himself, the long dreams of the 
homeland went into the wood, brick, and stone. Old-world houses, 
filled with the finest examples of English cabinet-maker’s art, stood 
side by side with green-shuttered New England mansions of purest 
Colonial type. 


of the House of Commons, they (the L. D. Saints) can do—teach Christian ship- 
owners how to send poor people decently, cheaply, and healthfully across the 
Atlantic.’’ Although this investigation was at a somewhat later date, the system was 
developed early and carried out with efficiency from the beginning of immigration to 


ion. 

12Tn a letter written from Nauvoo January 15, 1844, See ‘‘Testimony of the Past’’ 
by Alma Fyrando, Journal _of History, volume 3, pages 252-3. Hortensia Merchant 
was the wife of Lucius Merchant. They left the western migration at Winter 
Quarters and spent the remainder of their lives near Magnolia, Iowa. They became 
members of the Reorganized Church. 
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Perhaps the first problem that confronted the Saints was the 
reclamation of the swampy lowland, upon which part of the city 
was built. 

The whole community had been stricken almost at once with 
malaria. Only one person in every ten was well. Hardly a family 
but lost at least one member and in one case, five adults from one 
family died within the week.** The home of Joseph Smith, ‘‘the 
old Homestead” was filled with the sick, while the family occupied 
a tent in the yard.’* Other homes were similarly filled with dead 
and dying, for the scourge struck them before they were fairly 
established in their new home. The hunger, cold and privation 
suffered through the past winter and spring in Missouri had so 
undermined their resistance, that almost no one was immune. 

Gradually this land was drained, the Saints were persuaded to 
use water from deep wells instead of surface water, and the 
scourge of fever began to disappear. Advertisements for pills 
and powders that would surely cure “chills and fever’ no longer 
appeared with such frequency on the last page of the Times and 
Seasons. Some strange ideas had been advanced. Doctor Bennett, 
who was always fooling with laboratory experiments, had urged 
the people to eat raw “and use for culinary purposes” a plant he 
called “tomato,” but which most people knew as “‘love-apple,” and 
which grew in their flower gardens, though it was popularly sup- 
posed to be poisonous. 

He declared there was some element in this strange fruit that 
would give health to those who used it, and he even wrote a 
series of articles upon its culture in the Times and Seasons. He 
pointed out the superiority of the plan of saving seed by drying the 
fruit whole rather than waiting for the plant to self sow, and said 
that tomatoes might well be raised in shallow boxes in their 
windows in early spring, thus insuring an early supply of this life- 
giving “fruit,” but he deplored vehemently the tendency of some 
gardeners to train the tomato to a stake, or frame, when “the 
ete of heaven” had so apparently intended it for ‘an incumbent 
plant.” : 

As early as 1839 the church authorities met in council to con- 
sider a church publication, but the prospect seemed almost hope- 
less. There was no money in the treasury. The man among them 
most eminently suited to take care of the printing interests of the 
church was Ebenezer Robinson, who had come to the church as a 
journeyman printer of 19, employed in the printing office in Kirt- 
land. Here he became acquainted with the church, and with 


18 <b uaa on the Book of Mormon’’ by Ebenezer Robinson, Saints’ Herald 1886, 
page : 

4 ‘What Do I Remember of Nauvoo’ by Joseph Smith, Journal of History, volume 
3, page 133. 
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Joseph Smith who as he was wont to declare ‘‘translated the Book 
of Mormon, by gift and power of God, as I verily know” and united 
his interests with the church. He went to Missouri; was one of the 
sixty-six confined in Richmond prison, where with others he was 
forced to sign over all his property “to defray the expense of the 
Mormon War.” Released in late January he made his way on foot 
to Illinois, where he arrived with just one dollar in his pocket. He 
did not find his wife as he expected, and so worked at setting type 
in the office of the Quincy Whig, until he could bring his family 
from Missouri. By June this man was camping in an old log cabin 
above the “Stone House” on the Mississippi, and had no money to 
start a business. Don Carlos Smith, the youngest of the Smith 
brothers, was also a printer, but he too had lost everything in the 
Missouri exodus. 

However the two young men were called into a council of church 
authorities and told that if they would publish a paper in the in- 
terests of the church, they could have all the profits arising from it 
(if any). The press, which had been buried in Missouri, was soon in 
their possession, with what remnants of type and printing material 
had been saved. The paper-to-be had already been christened by the 
council Times and Seasons. Smith and Robinson set to work 
with a will. The basement of an old warehouse near the river was 
obtained. This cellar was damp and dark, and as it had no floor 
there was a constant trickle of seepage water from the river. 
Neither thought of the danger to their health. While they cleaned 
“the Missouri soil” from the press and type they looked about for 
a loan. Dr. Isaac Galland sold them $50 worth of type on credit, 
and they borrowed $50 from another brother, with which they 
purchased paper and printed a prospectus to send out to the Saints 
throughout the United States. In the meantime type was set 
for the first number and two hundred copies printed, when both the 
young editors came down with malaria fever, almost simultane- 
ously. Paper enough for two thousand copies of the paper had 
been wet down, and it mildewed and was spoiled. Francis Higbee 
wet down more paper, and tried to run off the edition, but failed. 
Weeks and months passed. Money was coming in plentifully for 
subscriptions, but no paper was forthcoming. A plan at last was 
evolved. With part of the subscription money an 18 x 22, story- 
and-a-half printing office was built, and the press was moved 
into the lower floor, while obliging neighbors and brethren carried 
Robinson and his wife (who had been stricken with malaria the 
day after he was) into the upper rooms on their beds. A 
printer was hired, and from his bed, Robinson directed the 
printing of the first number of Times and Seasons, in Novem- 
ber, 1839. By February the young editors were both far enough 
recovered from their illness to be at work again, and by spring, 
a lot next the printing office having been given them by the church, 
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they each built comfortable log cabins” and the Times and 
Seasons was a going concern. It was printed monthly, and the 
subscription price was one dollar the first year. As was fitting in 
a religious periodical, the news and editorials often assumed 
a note of melancholy piety, so universal in that day. New Year 
editorials especially were adapted to mourning for the good old 
times and deploring the reckless speed of 1840. 

“In looking back over the year [says the Times and Seasons in January, 
1840], we see the world of mankind appear to grow worse and worse, wick- 
eder and wickeder. They seem to be determined more than ever to build 
themselves up in wealth and fame upon the ruin of each other. Steamboats 
and railroad cars are caused to strive, to outvie others in speed, that they 
may gain advantage over them, while thousands of lives are endangered 
thereby, and accident after accident is happening in consequence thereof.” 

In spite of the enormous growth in membership of the church, 
but few members of the church owned a copy of the Book of 
Mormon. The three thousand copies printed by HE. B. Grandin in 
Palmyra, N. Y. in 1830 were early exhausted. Another edition of 
it was printed at Kirtland in the winter of 1836-7, but that also 
was long out of print, and the demand for the book was increasing, 
and yet, because of the panic of 1837 followed by the Missouri 
troubles, which had practically stripped the Saints of every earthly 
possession, the initial cost of such a venture seemed absolutely 
prohibitive. 

One morning in May, 1840, as Ebenezer Robinson walking across 
to the printing-office from his home, thinking of the miracle by 
which the first edition had been printed and given to the church, 
and the present great need of another such miracle, he says he 
was spoken to, and told “in plain and distinct language what course 
to pursue in getting the Book of Mormon stereotyped and 
printed.” He hurried in to the office and as soon as Joseph Smith 
entered, he made his proposal with all the eagerness of a boy 
“Brother Joseph, if the church will furnish $200, and give us the 
privilege of printing two thousand copies of the Book of Mormon, 
Carlos and I will get $200 and get it stereotyped and printed.” 
Joseph sat with his face in his hands for several minutes, then 
answered “We'll do it. How soon will you want the money.” 
“In two weeks.” | 

Robinson and Don Carlos went immediately to work to raise 
their part. A brother would loan them $120 until April at 35 
per cent interest to be incorporated in the note all to draw 6 per 
cent if not paid at maturity. The proposition didn’t look too good, 
but they accepted it. Later the man increased the original loan by 
$25, but not another dollar could they raise. Then church author- 
ities came to them and explained that they had utterly failed to 








1 Testimony on the Book of Mormon by Ebenezer Robinson, Saints’ Herald, 1886, 
page 778 seq. 
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raise any part of their share. The project was not abandoned 
but the money laid by hopefully. 

Now subscriptions were coming in, but they were often in the 
form of eggs, poultry, butter, grain and other produce, which the 
“firm” had advertised that they would cheerfully accept in pay- 
ment of subscriptions in lieu of cash, but they had to pay their 
debts in hard coin, so the $145 begun to dwindle a little. Both 
felt they could not let it disappear in this fashion, so Carlos sug- 
gested that Robinson go to Cincinnati and buy some much needed 
type and paper with the money. He answered “Yes, I will go, and I 
will not come back until the Book of Mormon is stereotyped, for 
he says, “it was as a fire shut up in my bones both day and night 
that if I could get to Cincinnati the work would be accomplished.” 
He mentioned this hope to Hyrum Smith, who branded it as “Im- 
possible!” All others but Joseph agreed, but he merely said “God 
bless you!” and went over the two former editions with him and 
compared them. Joseph Smith’s own experience had made him 
chary of the word “impossible!” 

June 18, 1840, Robinson boarded the steam packet Brazil that 
plied between the Galena lead ‘diggings’ and Cincinnati, with a 
Kirtland edition of the Book of Mormon in his pocket. When the 
paper was bought and loaded on the Brazil, he had remaining 
$105.0614 cents. He was almost inclined to abandon the idea. But 
he went to a stereotype foundry and told them the size of the book, 
and asked the price. The man named a price per 1,000 ems but 
he felt depressed as though something was not right and turned 
away, but thought to ask if there was another stereotype foundry 
in Cincinnati. There was. Gleason and Shepherd in Bank Alley 
off Third Street. He went there at once. Three men were con- - 
versing at a desk. One approached and held out his hand saying 
“My name is Gleason.” Without any further introduction, Robin- 
son said bluntly “I have come to have the Book of Mormon stereo- 
typed!” A man stepped up from the rear of the room and Robin- 
son was astounded to hear him say “When that book is stereo- 
typed, I am the man to stereotype it.” He later introduced him- 
self as Shepherd, the other member of the firm. 

He took the book, went over to a case of type, of the size named 
by Robinson, set up one line, counted it, counted the lines in a 
page, multiplied the two numbers together, and then multiplied 
by the number of pages. “It will cost $550” he announced. Rob- 
inson offered to pay $100 down, $200 within the next three months 
and $200 three months after delivery. The contract was drawn 
up and signed, with the proviso that if Robinson remained in 
Cincinnati and read proof, and otherwise assist. His time at 
twenty-five cents an hour would be deducted. 

He next arranged for board with one Oliver, Shepherd’s moulder 
and finisher and paid $5 on that. Shepherd offered to take him 
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around to a book-binder on Main Street. Here he signed another 
contract, for 2,000 books bound in leather for $250 (twelve and 
one-half cents each), $80 while work was being done, balance six 
weeks after the books were finished. Another contract for $250 
was signed, and when the paper house said city references must 
be furnished by strangers, Shepherd stepped up and said “I am 
Mr. Robinson’s backer.” | 

Night found the young Nauvoo publisher with an old Spanish six 
pence in his pocket, contracts for over one thousand dollars folded 
up in his trunk, and a lighter heart than he had felt for over a 
year. From then on he felt no doubt of the outcome though 
things looked dark at times. Mr. Shepherd bought three new fonts 
of type and hired three compositors, while Robinson went to his 
room and wrote a notice for the Times and Seasons. To every 
elder taking $100 worth of subscriptions paid in advance, the firm 
would give 120 books. 

Several weeks passed, his board was due, and just when things 
seemed darkest there came a 20 dollar bill on the State Bank of 
Indiana, from Don Carlos. This was a specie paying bank and the 
bills were at a premium of 13 per cent. With the $22.60 so received 
he was able to meet present expenses; then his brother Joseph L. 
Robinson whom he had baptized at Boonville, Oneida County, New 
York, when on a mission in the fall of 1836 sent him a draft on the 
Leather Manufacturing Bank of New York for $95, which he also 
cashed at a premium of 13 per cent. Later a letter from a perfect 
stranger, John A. Forgeus of Chester, Pennsylvania (later of 
Little Sioux, Iowa) enclosed a draft on a Philadelphia bank for 
$200—an unsolicited loan. In short, all the contracts were met 
before they were due, except the paper and he bought that for cash 
when needed from another house, as the one with which he had 
contracted had not the desired grade. The book-binder was paid 
his $80 before he began work at all. Two thousand copies of the 
“Nauvoo edition of the Book of Mormon” were printed, as the work 
was stereotyped. Before the last 24 pages were stereotyped, the 
books were all finished except these last twenty-four pages. When 
everything was paid for, and the missionaries furnished the books 
promised, there were nearly a thousand books left for sale at a 
clear profit, they had the plates, which had been promised to the 
church, and Robinson purchased three fonts of type, material for 
a stereotype foundry and a book-bindery and a winter’s supply of 
news and book paper, making a large down-payment on it all. 
In October he took the Brazil for Nauvoo feeling that the Saints 
of latter days were still dealing with a God of miracles. 

When Robinson sold the printing interests sometime later (his 
partner having died in 1841) he went to Cincinnati to make final 
settlement with Shepherd with whom he had dealt from time to 
time, and the subject of their first meeting coming up, Shepherd 
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said “Mr. Robinson do you want to know what made me do as I 
did when you came here? It was no business, it was not what 
I saw in you, but it was what I felt here,” putting his hand upon 
his heart. 

And thus by that something that touched the heart of a hard- 
headed business man the Saints were again able to purchase for 
themselves a book that had changed their entire life, and which 
some of them had long yearned to possess. 1° 

The young people of Nauvoo constituted a problem of great 
anxiety to the priesthood, who hoped with many forebodings that 
the young might “carry on the work when they laid it down,” but 
the proposition seemed doubtful. They neglected the church books 
and gave themselves up “to frivolity.” Sometimes an elder was 
strongly urged “‘by the spirit” to remonstrate with the mothers 
from the pulpit for permitting their daughters “to neglect the 
spinning wheel for the piano.” The Times and Seasons plaintively 
asked “What would our Pilgrim forefathers think of the effeminate 
luxury in which we live?” 

The young people themselves were stirred to contrition, and 
one night at the home of Heber C. Kimball, “the follies of youth 
and the temptations to which they are exposed generally, and 
especially in our city, became the subject of conversation.” Ac- 
cording to account, this gathering of young folk had the good 
grace to “lament the frivolous manner in which they spent their 
time, and their too frequent attendance at balls, parties, etc.” At 
this, Brother Kimball offered to call a meeting and “give them 
such instruction as the Spirit of the Lord might suggest to him, 
which if followed would doubtless lead to a reformation in the 
conduct” of the young of the church. To the credit of the young 
people, if we may believe the historical chronicles, this suggestion 
was “received with delight and acted upon with alacrity,” and 
early in January, 1843, “The Young Gentlemen and Young Ladies’ 
Relief Society” came into being. Its first project was the build- 
ing of a house for a lame English brother by the name of Maudsley. 

The women of the church had also united for benevolent pur- 
poses into what was known as the ‘Ladies’ Relief Society of the 
City of Nauvoo,” which was organized on Thursday, the 24th of 
March, A. D. 1842. Seventy, elders, and priests were organized 
into social groups. The seventy had always possessed a great 
amount of friendliness and cohesion. In 1838 they with their 
families had moved in a body from Kirtland, being several months 
on the road. In Nauvoo they had their own hall, a library of 
their own, and a museum in which they had planned to put curi- 
osities gathered from the far parts of the world in which they 
expected to travel. For instance, such treasures as the “tooth 








146 Testimony on the Book of Mormon by Ebenezer Robinson, Saints’ Herald 1886, 
page 778. ST Aaee 
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of a whale, some coral, the bone of an albatross’s wing, the skin 
of its foot, the jawbone of a porpoise, and the tooth of a South 
Sea whale” were presented by some interested person. There was 
a Dramatic Society,’ with no mean membership. Thomas A. 
Lyne had played in the first American cast of Richelieu, and he 
and his brother-in-law, George J. Adams, once put on a per- 
formance of Richard III in Philadelphia in order to get the 
money with which to hire a hall in which to preach. There was 
a company of militia, as provided by law, called the Nauvoo 

Legion. The Legion in 1840 had a membership of over one thou- 
sand! 

And why not! For Nauvoo in her day was the largest city in 
Illinois. When Nauvoo was founded, Warsaw, her most formidable 
rival in the neighborhood, had a population of about three hun- 
dred, Carthage about the same. The whole population of Hancock 
County was six thousand. 

Honorable Orville H. Berry has described Nauvoo as she was 
in the days of her glory. He says, “If you have never been to 
Nauvoo and have the means and desire to confirm your belief that 
the men who selected the location of Nauvoo made no mistake, 
it will pay you to take a trip to the city, or, more particularly to 
this unique locality or situation. The word Nauvoo comes from 
the Hebrew and signifies “beautiful situation,” or ‘beautiful situa- 
tion for rest.” It is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi 
River, in Hancock County, Illinois, near the headwaters of the 
Des Moines River, twelve miles above Keokuk, Iowa, ten miles 
above Hamilton, Illinois, eighteen miles above Warsaw, Illinois, 
fifty miles above Quincy, Illinois, nine miles below Fort Madison, 
and one hundred miles below Rock Island. 

“Most of these cities, especially the larger ones, were organized prior to 
the Mormon settlement, and a careful study of their situation would indi- 
cate the wisdom of the choice of the Mormons at Nauvoo. I have traveled 
the Mississippi River practically from New Orleans to Saint Paul, and I say 
without any reservation that few, if any, locations along this mighty river 
can compare with Nauvoo. ... The river, over a mile in width, in perfect 
symmetry, swings around a rockbound shore in a semicircle, then drops 
away into the first chain of the rapids. The river approaches in a westerly 
‘course below it and goes over the rapids southward, presenting to the view 
a long reach of wooded bluffs from Fort Madison to Keokuk. In this bend 
is a most beautiful second bottom, just above the high-water mark, con- 
taining eight or nine blocks; then begins a gradual ascent to the Temple 
Block, and then another, and then comes the level land and prairie to the 
eastward. The curve in the river is something like a horseshoe. A straight 
line at the back of the city from shore to shore would be four miles, while 


17 This society was no amateur affair. Joseph Smith. son of the prophet remembers 
their performance of King Lear, As You Like It, Wilhelm Tell, Damon and 
Pythias. Some of the actors were nationally known. From the Adams family of 
Nauvoo came Maude Adams, daughter of Annie Adams Kiskadden, who made her 
debut in lieu of the property baby in the old Salt Lake theatre, after a portion of the 
Saints cir: gone west. 
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the distance measured along the river would be twice that long. Just 
across between Nauvoo and Montrose is an island about a mile in length 
and from seventy-five to three hundred yards in width. The island makes 
a heavy growth of timber and: makes a beautiful break in the river. This 
is the place selected in 1839 by the Mormons when they were driven from 
the State of Missouri. . . . Nauvoo at that time bade fair to become the 
leading city of all the West; and in four years from the time the Mor- 
mons first settled in Nauvoo it was a city of three thousand inhabitants. The 
Gentiles, so called, meaning thereby all persons not Mormons, especially in 
Hancock and surrounding counties, became alarmed at the growing power, 
and especially the political power, of this strange people, and, as Smith 
charged, became intensely jealous of their material, political, and religious 
progress. From facts obtained by the writer from interviews with old 
settlers and persons familiar with the facts about Hancock County, it can- 
not be doubted that they wielded a wonderful political power.” 18 


Even in the early days, Nauvoo was not a place of prosperity 
and happiness only. The grim Reaper was too busy among them. 
Edward Partridge, gentle and incorruptible bishop of the church, 
died May 27, 1840, and Joseph Smith, senior, patriarch of the 
church, the following September 14. Don Carlos Smith and Robert 
B. Thompson, youthful editors of the Times and Seasons, crossed 
the dark valley within three weeks of each other, August 7 and 
August 27, 1841. But as these stalwarts fell, others stepped for- 
ward to take their places, undeterred by the fact that the per- 
secution centering on the men in high places was an active aid to 
the Reaper in his work. Hyrum Smith took the place vacated by 
his father, George Miller became bishop in the stead of Bishop 
Partridge, Ebenezer Robinson and John Taylor took over editorial 
responsibilities, and the gospel continued to be preached. 

Jacob Scott, ** who had come from Canada, only to lose a small 
fortune in Missouri, and who was originally a schoolmaster from 
Belfast, Ireland, wrote to his daughter in Canada in script as clear 
cut as the finest engraving and told her about Nauvoo: 


“Nauvoo, March 17, 1843. We had a long and cold winter, pretty good 
sleighing for nearly four months. Isaac works occasionally at the cabinet 
and carpenter business; such as tables, panel doors, window sash, frame 
sleighs, etc. Great preparations are made and making to prosecute with 
ardour the temple and the Nauvoo House this spring and ensuing summer. 

. The legislature of Illinois have granted the privilege to the citizens of 
Nauvoo to make a canal through the city for mercantile and machinery 
purposes. There are two steam grist and sawmills and one water mill, 
one iron foundery, one pottery, quite a number of stores (I do not know 
how many), cabinetmakers, shoemakers, masons, tailors, silk weavers, 





#8 “The Mormon Settlement in Illinois,’’ by Honorable Orville F. Berry, in Trans- 
actions of the Illinois Historical Society for 1906. 

% Scott, see page 213: Born in Armagh, Ireland. Father of Ann Davis formerly 
of Lyons, Wisconsin, I. F. Scott formerly of Randallville, Columbia County, Wis- 
consin and Mary Warnock formerly of Farmington, Iowa. He was baptized March 
22, 1837, in Churchville, Ontario, by Isaac Russell and died in Nauvoo, January 2, 
1845. His descendents are in the church today. 
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cotton ditto, white smiths, black ditto, doctors, lawyers, bricklayers, brick 
makers, tin smiths, watchmakers, barbers, bakers, stonecutters, laborers, 
etc. I think there are more than one hundred handsome brick houses in 
Nauvoo now— .. . we planted last spring some corn, potatoes, and garden 
vegetables, all of which did remarkably well, turnips also very good. We 
sowed fall wheat last fall which looks very promising. The boys have taken 
quite a number of saw logs to mill this winter. I intend building another 
dwelling house. Land is rising in price about Nauvoo, fourfold (the Saints 
are gathering in so fast from different States and Europe). Provisions here 
are very cheap, corn as low as twelve and one-half cents a bushel, potatoes 
twelve cents, wheat from twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents per bushel, 
flour two dollars a barrel, pork twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
bacon two dollars per hundred pounds, best hams three cents per pound, all 
other eatables in proportion. Perhaps there is not any city on this globe 
improving as fast as Nauvoo. It is supposed there are at present ten to 
twelve thousand inhabitants in the city alone, and the country around it 
and Montrose is swarming with the Saints. The church has now Rést on 
every hand and increasing in numbers daily. It is supposed there are at 
present two thousand from Engiand, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man 
waiting between New Orleans and this place until navigation opens, and two 
thousand more are expected out next spring and summer from the same 
places.” 20 


By.1843 the pride of Nauvoo centered in the white stone Temple, 
already visible for miles up and down the Mississippi that circled 
the hill upon which it stood. Day by day oxen plodded through 
the streets of Nauvoo and labored up the hill with great blocks 
of stone to be put in place by eager workmen. Daily Alpheus 
Cutler, the master stonemason, rang the great bell at the tithing 
office at seven o’clock, twelve o’clock, one and six o’clock to tell 
the workmen when to begin and cease from work. “Many times 
in later years, in the lonely watches of night,” old-time Saints 
were to fancy, “they heard it ring as in long ago.” There was 
no laborer in all Nauvoo, however poor, that was not proud to give 
his tenth day’s work to the Temple, feeling that in doing so he 
was handing down to his children a priceless heritage of tradition. 
Elder Elijah Fordham, of New York, spent eight long months carv- 
ing with infinite patience the twelve likelife wooden oxen that were 
to support the great baptismal bowl in the basement. ‘The 
Temple,” writes Jacob Scott, “exceeds in splendor and magnificence 
any building I have ever seen.” 

The temple was built of gray limestone, one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet long, eighty-eight feet wide, sixty feet high, and 
two hundred feet to the dome of the tower. It had thirty hewn 
pilasters costing three thousand dollars each. The whole cost of 
the building was around a million dollars. Says Thomas Edward 
O’Donnell, associate professor of architecture, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, “Of all structures erected by religious 


20 From a letter in the private collection of Paul M. Hanson, Thurman. Iowa. 
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colonies, the largest and most unique was, no doubt, the famous 
Mormon Temple at Nauvoo. Although never fully complete on the 
interior, the exterior was essentially complete when the Mormons 
departed. From the standpoint of architecture alone, it was a 
great loss to the state when the structure was burned. The archi- 
tectural and decorative features involved in this temple were 
wholly different from anything in the state, and were it standing 
today, it would be one of our most unique historical structures.” 


The temple was burned by an incendiary about the year 1848. ”' 


Transactions of Illinois Historical Society for 1981 ‘‘An Outline of the History of 
Architecture in Illinois’’ by Thomas Edward O’Donnell. 
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XXXII.—“This Gospel of the Kingdom” 


The building of Nauvoo went forward with incredible rapidity 
until it became the largest city in the State. “The blood of the 
martyrs” was then, as it has ever been, “the seed of the church.” . 
The people, hounded by common suffering into group solidarity, 
assimilated eagerly the motley population that literally poured 
into the new “City of the Saints.” Missionaries without purse or 
scrip went out from Nauvoo into every nook and cranny of the 
United States, and even into foreign lands, and in every community 
where they “raised the warning voice,’”’ some were sure to be con- 
verted and in time take up their journey to “Zion” in the West. 
Old newspapers give warped accounts of these meetings. One 
“Ariel” (for nom-de-plumes were popular in the forties) writes in 
the Spirit of the Times on September 3, 1841, from Bordentown, 
New Jersey, telling of attending one of their meetings, as he “was 
curious to see what kind of creatures they were.” The meeting 
was held by John E. Page, one of the apostles, at a place called 
Jacobstown, and “from what I could pick up respecting the doc- 
trines of these people, they do not believe in endless damnation; 
they hold baptism by immersion essential; . Infant baptism is 
rejected as unnecessary, because young children are incapable of 
knowing the heinousness of sin, and therefore need no repentance. 

. The Mormons inculcate temperance and appear to act up to 
the principle. They pretend to work miracles, healing the sick, 
etc., by the laying on of hands of the elders. These notions are 
certainly novel and perhaps may be a key to the remarkable suc- 
cess which Mormonism has met with in New Jersey. Certain it is 
that the disciples of Jo Smith are multiplying in a wonderful man- 
ner. We were informed that some fifteen or twenty families, in- 
cluding among them some very respectable, wealthy, and intelli- 
gent farmers, have joined the Mormons within a short time past. 
The Mormons, by their craft, have seduced members from the 
sheepfold of Methodism and other sects, and it is no wonder these 
religious denominations are anxious to prevent this state of things 
and get up camp meetings and protracted meetings to dispel the 
delusion of Mormonism.” 

In the fall of 1838, Benjamin Winchester held a debate with a 
Methodist minister in Monmouth County, New Jersey, and as a 
result on October 1, 1838, he baptized Josiah Ells, his opponent, 
into the church. The following December a branch was organized 
in that place with Josiah Ells as president. Ells was born March 
4, 1806, in Lewis, Essex County, England. He was licensed as a 
Methodist preacher in England when a young man of twenty-four. 
Later he came to the United States and preached in the same com- 
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munion in Philadelphia, until 1835 when he removed to Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. | | 


On New Year’s Day, 1840, he first met Joseph Smith, while the 
latter was in Washington attempting to get redress for wrongs in 
Missouri. Joseph Smith induced him to come to Nauvoo, where 
he accordingly went about the first of April of the same year. The 
prophet thought so much of his ability that he appointed him to 
meet Reverend Doctor David Nelson, of Quincy (the same who had 
fled from Missouri sometime before, after making a, rash remark 
about slavery, and found an asylum in Quincy). Nelson was a man | 
of some note and had written a book, The Cause and Cure of 
Infidelity, much read a generation or two ago. When Ellis arrived 
in Quincy he found not only a number of clergymen but Governor 
Carlin himself in attendance. Doctor Nelson had not gone far 
in the debate before he declined to go on, explaining that his oppon- 
ent had treated him courteously but that he could not continue. 
Joseph Smith, who had accompanied Ells, got up and asked if any 
clergyman wished to continue the debate. Apparently none did, 
and the incident was closed. 

Miraculous conversions, a source of joy to many throughout 
their lifetime, and of pride to their children for generations to 
come continued to be part of church life in Nauvoo. Visitors 
flocked to the city of Nauvoo from every part of the United 
States and Canada. Joseph Smith entertained them all; the 
Mansion House was built to help accommodate those who wanted 
first hand information about the prophet; then the Nauvoo House 
was planned for the same purpose. Its need was urgent. 

In Kingsville, Ontario, a young normal school student by the 
name of John Shippy attended some meetings held by John 
Landers. Landers’ cousin Richard Harrington was the leading 
Baptist minister of the town, and young John Shippy’s father 
was a Baptist minister, so he felt safe in doing so. Young Shippy 
was only fourteen, but he was deeply and permanently impressed 
by what he heard. He wanted to be baptized, but he was a minor, 
and his parents would not consent. He did not forget, but treas- 
ured what he had heard in his heart, resolving that when he was 
his own master, he would find out more about the doctrine that 
so strangely fascinated him. When he was seventeen his father 
“gave him his time” and he started joyfully for Illinois, working 
his way as he went. Starting in the spring of 1840 he heard of 
some Shippys in Laporte, Indiana, and stopped there. He found 
much to interest him in Laporte and temporarily forgot his quest. 
On December 28, 1841, he married a young widowed distant 
cousin, Sophronia (Shippy) Lemon and “settled down.” But in 
1842, another Latter Day Saint missionary came into the neigh- 
borhood and he was promptly baptized by George W. Chase. 

Interest revived, and he again resolved to see the prophet, and 
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set out for Illinois a second time in the spring of 1843, visited the 
branch in Chicago and was ordained a priest and continued on 
on foot, stopping by the way at Walnut Grove to look up the 
first minister in whom he had been interested, John Landers. He 
stayed at the home of Joseph Smith for several weeks, during 
which time he became more and more satisfied with the choice he 
had made. On the morning he was due to leave, he rose from 
the breakfast table and putting several bills into the hands of 
his host to pay for his accommodation, he said good-by. Joseph 
stood with the bills in his hands, as if in deep thought, looking 
earnestly at the young man before him. Then he told him that 
he should be ordained an elder and return home, preaching by the 
way, handed him back his money, and told him Godspeed. He 
was ordained by Willard Richards, started to Canada, 
preaching and baptizing by the way. * Many in the church today 
trace their baptism to John Shippy, who spent many years in 
the active ministry, both in the old organization and the Reorgan- 
ized Church. His descendants and those of his brother Ben- 
jamin whom he soon baptized have contributed valuably to the 
church for many years. 

Another Canadian visitor was ; Samuel Hall, and the story he 
tells is stranger than fiction. Born of devout Catholic parents 
he looked forward to becoming a priest, with great hope and 
expectancy, and was happy when he was at last pronounced quali- 
fied of God and the church to enter the hallowed walls he had 
been taught to revere. He was set to work with older priests in 
Montreal, Canada, and here he says “none but God could know 
of the terrible and soul-crushing disappointment I was doomed to 
suffer, for suffer I did, both by day and by night, as the hot, 
scalding tears wet my pillow.” He appealed to the “aged and 
venerable bishop” for a solution of his problems, but received no 
help. It was a “stunning blow.” He tried to “stop all thought.” 
He prayed for death, and asked time and again, if God’s church 
had been taken from the earth. 

One day while walking down the street in this despondent 
mood, he picked up a small leaflet. Going to his room as soon as 
he could he took it out and read it, then reread it. In his shel- 
tered life, he had never heard of Joseph Smith. It was all new 
and strange to him. Here with “bated breath,” he read of a 
great apostasy, of the restoration of the gospel at the hands of 
an angel, with all its gifts and powers. He threw himself upon 
his knees and asked God if it were true. On the little pamphlet 
was the announcement of a conference to be held in Nauvoo, IIli- 
nois. Joseph Smith would be there. All lovers of truth were 
invited to be there and judge for themselves. They were advised 








1Facts given in a personal interview by Miriam Shippy Claus of Detroit, daughter 


-of John Shippy. 
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to ask of God as the Apostle James had recommended. He prayed 
earnestly and felt the message to be true, but the decision that 
he now faced was momentous. Once it was made, whether this 
strange restored church proved true or false, he could not turn 
back. If it were true, he would find happiness, if not, his lot 
would be a sad one, for then he must flee to some remote corner 
of the earth and drag out his days unknown to friends and family, 
for he dare not return. 


At length he obtained leave of absence to visit New York, and 
from there quietly made his way to Nauvoo, bidding a mental 
farewell forever to all the past. Whatever happened from hence- 
forth he must begin life anew. In his valise were the few scant 
pieces of clothing he had obtained, his Bible, his Catholic prayer 
book and a few dollars in money. He was not long on his way 
before he began to hear terrible tales of Joseph Smith. His heart 
sunk within him, but he must go on. 


Conference was already in session. He left his valise at the 
hotel and inquired for the church. Directed to the large as- 
sembly, in a grove he found service already in progress. The 
speaker was a “earnest, plain spoken man.” He pressed his way 
into the crowd until near enough to hear “to my utter astonish- 
ment and delight I heard, as I had never heard before; aye it was 
as a living stream of life and light. It seemed as if every word 
came from the very bosom of eternity to my inmost soul; yes, 
every word to me!” When he had finished Hall turned to a man 
near him and said “That is Joseph Smith.” “Yes,” was the 
answer “‘and he is a prophet of God.” “T know he is.” Hall heard 
himself saying. 

Hall waited patiently in the crowd that gathered about the 
speaker, until he could get a word with him, then without parley 
asked for baptism. The answer was breathtaking in its sim- 
plicity. The prophet did not stop to ask his name, his qualifica- 
tions for membership, or from whence he came. Instead he said 
“This is the Lord’s doings; come with me.” Down to the river 
they went, and Hall was baptized, and coming out of the water, 
confirmed and ordained an elder on the banks of the river. 

As he arose, Joseph said “Brother Hall, you are now.a legally 
qualified servant of Jesus Christ, a minister of life to this genera- 
tion; go and preach the gospel and you will be blessed in blessing 
many.” ‘When shall I go” said Hall. ‘Go now,” was the answer. 

“Shall I stay until the close of the conference, and then go?” 

“No,” he said “Go now.” 

see) well. I will go and get my things at the hotel and start 
O ae 

“No, no,” urged the prophet, ‘go now, just as you are. Your 
things are safe, you will not need them, and you will lack nothing. 
Go right along down south and tarry not by the way until you 
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preach the gospel. I bless you. Good day!” and he walked away 
leaving the newly baptized Hall gazing after him in bewilderment. 
Was man ever in a stranger situation, but he had set his feet on a 
path upon which there was no return. He put his coat and vest 
across his arm and started at a brisk walk in a southerly direc- 
tion, as directed. Here he was a fugitive from the Catholic 
Church, the only church of which he knew anything, in a strange 
country, having heard but a portion of one short sermon, not a 
cent in his pocket, his clothing wet. The sun dried his clothes, 
and as night approached he put on his coat and vest. About sun- 
down he approached a crossroad just as two men in a wagon 
came along the other road and overtook him. They offered him 
a ride, which he accepted. All the time they were eying him 
sharply. “Your pants look as if you had been in the water” said 
one. “Yes” Hall admitted. “I have been baptized by Joseph Smith 
for the remission of my sins, and I never felt so well satisfied in 
my life as I do now.” 

‘Oh, so you are a Mormon” said the other, eyeing him cur- 
iously “I never saw one before. What do you think of Joe Smith? 
How does he look and act? What is he doing? Where are you 
going? What are you going to do?’ Hall told them freely of 
his life and recent experiences, and they were intrigued. They 
were going to stay at a small town a few miles farther on on busi- 
ness, and would pay his fare at a hotel, if they could hear him 
preach. On arrival, they did as they agreed, hired a hall, and even 
went through the streets, as the custom was, ringing a bell and 
calling out “Come out and hear a late Catholic priest on Mormon- 
ism at the hall.” 

The meetings lengthened out to a week’s stay, then a month, 
and at the end of that time Samuel Hall baptized thirty-four per- 
sons, and organized a branch of the church. Best of all, he had 
found peace. “I was no longer a friendless stranger, alone in 
the world, but at home in my Father’s house.” 

And so the gospel spread, and converts poured into Nauvoo, 
to cast their all into the great work “entrusted to all.” They 
felt the world well lost, for the “pearl of great price they had 
found.” ? 


280 Leaf From the Life Book of Elder Samuel Hall’’ by Elder D. S. Mills, Autumn 
Leaves, volume 4, page 537 
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XXXIII.—Enemies in Camp 


Nauvoo prospered, and with that properity came ease and com- 
fort and a measure of peace to most of the Saints in Nauvoo. The 
Higbees—whom Lyman Wight had found as fishermen on the 
Ohio River at Cincinnati, who had been won as friends by the 
rough pioneer apostle when he helped them with their nets, and 
who listened to him preach when the day’s work was over, as he 
stood in his working clothes, barefooted, as they were, and told 
them of the gospel—were men of prominence in Nauvoo, who sent 
their sons to study law in college. 

Joseph Smith himself, as interested in education and as eager 
to learn as he had been years before in Kirtland, when Oliver Cow- 
dery returning from New York had brought him a Hebrew Lexicon, 
and he had spent the entire day examining it and learning the 
alphabet—now saw prospects of a fulfillment of his dearest 
dream, education for everybody. The plan he visioned was for 
public schools that would take the Latter Day Saint children 
from the elementary grades right through the university, a public 
school system on so grand a plan that no child would be handi- 
capped as he had been by insufficient learning. A board of 
regents was chosen, and while no buildings were erected, a faculty 
was selected and some classes were held. : 

Soon after coming to Nauvoo John Cook Bennett, quarter- 
master of the state of Illinois joined with the church, and was 
heralded as a great convert by the Saints. Immediately he was 
accorded all prominence both in the city and the Legion, and was 
even chosen to act in Rigdon’s place as counselor during his ill- 
ness. He wrote lengthy articles for the Times and Seasons and 
chose as his nom-de-plume the suggestive title “Joab, general in 
Israel.” Now in Kirtland the church had its Judas in Doctor 
Hurlbut, and in Missouri, Sampson Avard it seemed, came in to 
play the villian’s role, but neither of these could be compared with 
John Cook Bennett, a cautious and cunning soul to whom open- 
ness and straight dealing did not appeal. When a young man in 
Ohio, Bennet had shown some promise. He studied medicine with 
his uncle, Doctor Samuel P. Hildreth, of Marietta, Washington 
County, Ohio, and was said to have a diploma, as well as recom- 
mendations from some of the principal physicians of Marietta. 
He married a daughter of Colonel Joseph Barker near Marietta. 
The young couple soon united with the Methodist Church, in 
which he became a local preacher, but was never satisfied long in 
one location or position. He lived at different times in Barnesville, 
McConnelsville, and Malta, Ohio; Wheeling, West Virginia; Coles- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and places in Indiana and has been traced as 
a resident of at least twenty different towns in the middle Atlantic 
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States. He had a great ambition to dominate any situation in 
which he found himself, and by means of subtle flattery was 
almost always able to succeed in insinuating himself into the good 
graces of any class of people where he saw a chance of good 
living and a fair measure of popularity for himself. He had, even 
before his unfortunate meeting with the Latter Day Saints, been 
able to push himself into places and situations much beyond his 
actual abilities and from which he extricated himself by simply 
disappearing, only to turn up elsewhere. He was said to have 
connected himself with several colleges and universities, become 
more or less prominent, and then, getting himself into deep water 
in one way or another, vanished. He was not without a certain 
sort of ability and was likely to turn up almost anywhere in 
almost any kind of a role. He was, among other things, a Christ- 
ian preacher. At the time he began a siege of flattery upon the 
Latter Day Saints, having noted their rising popularity, he was 
quartermaster of the State of Illinois. Bennett’s wife for a time 
followed him from town to town, but at length, after repeated in- 
fidelities on his part, returned with her several children to her 
father in Marietta and persistently refused to give him the “bill 
of divorcement” he craved. His career was marked all the way 
by immoralities which he sought to excuse when they became 
known, by most ingenious philosophies. Among his many and 
versatile characteristics was a capacity for intrigue, with which 
the honest and straightforward men of the church could not 
successfully cope. 

Bennett became the first mayor of Nauvoo and was prominent 
in military affairs, but ere long, fell into moral delinquency and 
was expelled from the church. On May 17, 1842, he resigned as 
mayor, and Joseph Smith was elected. 

In the meantime on the 6th of May, ex-Governor Boggs, while 
at his home on Pleasant Street’ in Independence was _ shot 
through the window by an assassin. Though severely wounded, 
he recovered. He filed a complaint charging Joseph Smith with 
being an accessory to the attempted murder, charging the actual 
shooting to Orin Porter Rockwell, who was alleged to have 
been employed in Independence at ‘that time. Both Smith and 
Rockwell were indicted, and Governor Reynolds made requisition 
on Governor Carlin of Illinois for their surrender. Governor Car- 
lin issued the necessary warrant, and both men were arrested in 
Nauvoo. They immediately secured a writ of habeas corpus from 
the Municipal Court at Nauvoo,? and were discharged from 


1 Across the street from the property Aimee known as the Campus. 

2It has often been charged that the City of Nauvoo made an improper use of the 
writ of habeas corpus when they claimed under their city charter the right to arrest’ 
process issued by the State’s circuit court by habeas corpus proceedings, and pro- 
ceeded to pass iets aa upon the sufficienc ee of writs under which arrests were made, 
and even to go b ind the writs and try the cases upon their merits. 

But these critics fail to consider that the Latter Day Saints were claiming these 
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custody. This angered the Missouri executive, who persuaded 
Carlin to issue a, warrant for their rearrest. Both Smith and 
Rockwell kept in hiding for some months, but at length, by advice 
of counsel, Joseph Smith surrendered himself, was taken to 
Springfield where the Circuit Court of the United States of the 
District of Illinois was sitting, and with Justin Butterfield, one 
of the most powerful attorneys in Illinois, as counsel appealed for 
a writ of habeas corpus. His release was ordered by the court 
[Judge Nathaniel Pope] on the ground that he could not be ex- 
tradited and tried for a crime committed in Missouri when he was 
not out of Illinois during the time the crime alleged was com- 
mitted. i 

In those days the holding of circuit court in any town was the 
event of the year. The circuit judge usually rode horseback from 
the town in which court was held to the next, followed by most of 
the district lawyers, also on horseback, who rode circuit with the 
judge in order to pick up cases. The best hostelry in town was 
newly decorated and cleaned for the occasion, and needless to 
say, the judge’s choice of a, hotel invariably voiced the mind of 
knowing lawyers as to their choice of a transient home. The 
lawyers always scrambled to get coveted seats next to the judge 
in the long dining room, or perhaps near the foot of the table, 
where they might have a better chance of picking up a client. 
Prospective jurors, and even men under bond to be tried for 
criminal charges, sat at the long common table and gathered in 
the evening afterward in the taproom. The whole town turned 
out to attend court, and many were the witty sallies and bits of 
high-flown eloquence that marked the occasion of court week. 
Justin Butterfield was noted for his wit, and on this occasion he 
started his plea by saying that it was a momentous occasion in 


rights by virtue of advice from Illinois statesmen. Both Cyrus Walker, the Whig 
candidate for Congress, and Joseph P. Hoge accorded them this right, and even Goy- 
ernor Thomas Ford himself when answering the request of Missouri to rearrest Jos- 
eph Smith, took refuge behind the aforesaid proceedings of the Municipal Court at 

auvoo to the extent of saying ‘‘no process, officer, or authority of the State of Ill- 
nois has been resisted or interfered with.’’ It was on this basis that he refused to 
call out the militia to rearrest Joseph Smith. 

Governor Ford, however, in his inaugural address of December 6, 1842, pointed out 
what he considered as objectionable features in the Nauvoo charter. He then recom- 
mended its modification. In a letter to Nauvoo, he placed the blame where it be- 
longed when he said, ‘‘You have also assumed to yourselves more power than you are 
entitled to in relation to habeas corpus under your charter. I know that you have 
been told by lawyers for the purpose of gaining your favor that you have this power 
to any extent. In this they have deceived you for their own base purposes. Your 
charter supposes that you may pass ordinances, a breach of which will result in the 
imprisonment of the offender. For the purpose of giving more speedy relief to such 
persons, it was given to the municipal court of Nauvoo to issue writ of habeas corpus 
in all cases arising under the ordinances of the city. It was never supposed by the 
legislature, nor can the lane ude of your charter be tortured to mean that a juris- 
diction was intended to be conferred which should apply to all cases of imprisonment 
under the general laws of the State, or of the United States, as well as the city ordi- 
nances.’’ 

Joseph Smith replied: ‘‘Whatever power we have exercised in the habeas corpus 
has been done in accordance with the letter of the Charter and Constitution as we 
have confidently understood them; and that too with the ablest counsel; but if it is 
so that we have erred in this thing, let the Supreme Court correct the evil. We have 
never gone contrary to constitutional law as we have been able to learn it.’’ 
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his life to appear before the Pope (bowing to Judge Pope) in 
defense of a Prophet of God (bowing to Joseph Smith) in the 
presence of all these angels (bowing to the ladies in attendance). 
From then on he had his house with him. 

Missouri authorities, not wishing to be out-maneuvered, revived 
the old charge of murder and treason. They repeated their requi- 
sition for the extradition of Joseph Smith and succeeded in ar- 
resting him at Dixon. By kidnapping him, the officers attempted 
to rush him across the river into Missouri, but the Saints pre- 
vented this, and the sheriffs again were compelled to bring their 
prisoner before the Municipal Court of Nauvoo, where he was 
again released. The sheriffs now asked Governor Ford to call 
out the militia to apprehend Smith and escort him to the Mis- 
souri border. This the governor (Ford) declined to do, and the 
matter had to rest there. Joseph Smith in 1841 appeared before 
Judge Douglas on this charge and was exonerated. 

Rockwell was subsequently arrested in Saint Louis and taken 
to Independence. While waiting trial he broke jail but was re- 
captured. Alexander W. Doniphan undertook his defense and 
pleaded his case in the midst of an inflamed populace. No evidence 
was found to connect him with the crime, so he was tried for 
breaking jail, and after listening to Doniphan, the jury found him 
guilty and assessed a penalty of five minutes in jail. In inter- 
views in later years, Doniphan expressed his genuine conviction 
that Rockwell was innocent of the assault upon Boggs. 

The difficulties of the Saints with Missouri had occupied two 
years. The trial before Judge Pope occurred on December 31, 
1842. It was June 23, 1843, when Joseph was kidnapped and 
arrested and an attempt made to take him across the river. He 
was released from custody on July 2. The appeal was imme- 
diately made to the governor, who declined the order for a, mili- 
tary force to escort Smith to Missouri borders on July 26, 1848. 
(See also Governor’s Letter Book, of Illinois.) 

Owing to this constant anxiety, and the periods of time when 
he must keep in hiding, many things happened in Nauvoo without 
his personal consent or knowledge. During this period the reins 
of government more or less slipped from his fingers. Some things 
were tolerated that when brought to his attention later he de- 
nounced publicly or by letter. While willing to undergo any 
process of law in Illinois, where he had confidence in the courts, 
neither he nor his attorneys thought he could exercise the same 
trust in the courts of Missouri. 

By the time the Missouri matter was finally checked, the 
trouble with Bennett, had grown to such an extent that he had 
been expelled from the church. Joseph Smith says: 

“It may be asked why it was that we would countenance him so long after 
being apprised of his iniquities, and why he was not dealt with long ago. To 
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this we would answer that he has been dealt with from time to time; when he 
would acknowledge his iniquity, ask and pray for forgiveness, beg that he 
might not be exposed, on account of his mother, and other reasons, saying he 
should be ruined and undone. He frequently wept like a child and begged like 
a culprit for forgiveness, at the same time promising before God and angels 
to amend his life if he could be forgiven. He was in this way borne with 
from time to time until forbearance was no longer a virtue.” 3 


Bennett declared open warfare on the Saints and proceeded to 
publish a book containing affidavits against Joseph Smith’s char- 
acter and other damaging material. In some cases these‘ affi- 
davits were from women whose names had been linked in Nauvoo 
with that of Bennett himself. 


3’ Times and Seasons, August 1, 1842, page 869. 


*Notably that of Sarah Pratt, see Fifteen Years Among the Mormons, by Mary 
Ettie Smith. 
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XXXIV.—A Mission to the South Sea Islands* 


In the town of New Bedford, Massachusetts, was the commodi- 
ous home of a Latter Day Saint by the name of Phillip Lewis. 
Here in July, 1843, might have been found four men, Addison 
Pratt, Benjamin Grouard, Noah Rogers, and Knowlton Hanks, 
Latter Day Saint missionaries bound for the islands of the sea. 
Passage had already been secured on board a Yankee whaler out- 
bound for nowhere in particular. The boat was the Timeoleon, 
and she had no schedule. She might be gone for years, but she 
would come back with sperm oil. Almost certainly she would 
some time in the next year or so touch Tahiti. Captain Plasket 
wanted four hundred dollars to set the men down in Tahiti. Lewis 
paid three hundred dollars of the amount, and the remaining one 
hundred dollars together with another eighty dollars for contingent 
expenses was raised by the Saints of New Bedford, Salem and 
Boston. 

From the hour of its inception, the plan for carrying the gospel 
to the South Seas had gone rapidly forward. Twelve days from 
the date of their appointment the missionaries were all set apart at 
a memorable meeting in the Presidency’s office. Grouard and Pratt 
were ordained seventies at the same time, and Noah Rogers, 
already a seventy, was made president of the mission. The other 
member of the party was Knowlton F. Hanks. By June 1 they 
were off for New Bedford, visiting branches and conferences by 
the way. 

Knowlton Hanks had been ailing for some time, but Nauvoo had 
not been a healthful place, and his friends had talked of the bene- 
fits of a long sea voyage and the life-giving warmth of a winter in 
the tropics. He felt that once at sea his health would improve. 
The rough trip on the packet from New York to New Bedford 
had given him a deep-seated cold which, together with the per- 
sistent cough he already had, was giving him serious trouble. 
Every few moments his body was wracked with coughing. Fin- 
ally he suggested going to Boston. where the members of the 
Quorum of Twelve would be in conference, and ask for adminis- 
tration. 

Pratt never forgot that trip on the stagecoach with Hanks to 
Boston. The sick man had insisted on giving his seat inside the 
coach to a lady and taking a less comfortable one outside with 
Pratt. Terrible fits of coughing shook his emaciated frame, and 
in the periods of fatigue that followed them, Pratt feared that 
his companion might never live to reach Boston. Supporting him 
in his arms, he prayed silently that they might safely reach their 
destination. But even the rites of the church failed to do very 


* Adapted from The Cruise of the Timeoleon, by the author. 
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much. He begged them not to write to Nauvoo for fear he might 
be recalled. He wanted to go on, and if he must die, he said 
whimsically, let it be as near his mission field as possible. 

All through July, August and September the men waited. On 
the 9th of October they were summoned to the boat. The blas- 
phemous chanties of the crew mingled with the prayers and fare- 
wells of the New England Saints who had gathered to see them 
off. It was an ungodly ship and a wicked crew, despaired of by 
even the zealous Addison Pratt, who wrote in his first letter home 
that he feared ‘there was little hope for them.” The captain 
would have no prayers or sermons on board, and the missionaries 
had to content themselves with almost daily religious discussions. 
There were eight fellow passengers, not including the ship’s 
mascot, an enormous land terrapin, captured on a previous voyage 
in the Gallipagos Islands. There were Doctor Winslow, his wife, 
their three children and their Irish maid, and a Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth Lincoln, whom the missionaries properly characterized in 
their first letter to Nauvoo as “Baptists who might some day be 
Latter Day Saints.” 

The first few days were stormy, and Hanks stayed in his berth, 
but later came fair winds and a smooth sea and he joined the 
group on deck, talking of home and the “new religion,” and 
laughed, as they all did, watching little Charles and Lizzie Wins- 
low ride the great terrapin about the deck. But not many days 
passed before he became so ill he could no longer leave the cabin. 
The time was divided into watches of three hours each of the 
three men taking their turn by the sick bed. Anxious hours 
passed into days and weeks; still he lingered, growing daily thin- 
ner and weaker. It was about evening on the second day of No- 
vember that Pratt, watching by his side, felt the end was near 
and lengthened his watch another three hours. Finally he turned 
the watch over to another of the brethren, but two hours later 
was summoned hurriedly to the bedside to see Hanks fold his 
own hands upon his breast and pass away. 

There was but one more service to be done. Silent for once 
were the oaths of the crew as all was made ready for the saddest 
duty known to sea-faring folk. A plank was laid on the starboard 
gangway; a piece of canvas on it. The body, wrapped in a sheet, 
was placed there, an eighty-pound bag of sand at the feet, and 
the old sail-maker sewed up the canvas shroud that was to be 
its only coffin. ‘The top-gallant masts were furled, the courses 
hauled up, and the main and mizzen top-sails were hove aback, 
the noble ship stopped her headway,” says Pratt, “and lay in 
gentle motion, as if to witness the solemn scene.” The American 
flag hung at half-mast, and all stood uncovered while Brother 
Rogers offered prayer. Then the plank was gently tilted, and 
the canvas-covered body slipped feet foremost into the waves. 
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The log book chronicled latitude 21 degrees 34 minutes north, 
longitude 26 degrees 11 minutes west of Greenwich. 


So Knowlton Hanks, the first missionary to die abroad, left his 
three brethren to finish their mission alone. A bit of old sail had 
been his coffin, the deep sea his grave, and a line in a whaleman’s 
yellowed log book, his only epitaph. 

The course taken was a devious one, visiting in turn waters 
known to be good whaling grounds, the first port of call being 
Cape Verde Islands for salt, then along the coast of Brazil to the 
whaling grounds near the coast of Trinidad. They then shaped 
their course for the Cape of Good Hope, then towards Cape 
Chatham, the southwest point of Australia. On March 8, 1844, 
they arrived off Cape Chatham, cruised along Bass Straits, but 
could not land immediately, so sailed off to the south of Van Die- 
man’s Land (Tasmania). 

On March 19 it commenced blowing in squalls of rain, sleet 
and snow. On the 20th, as the weather lighted up between 
squalls, they could see the southwest point of what is now 
Tasmania. But the gale continued, increasing to a fury. Wind 
roared and whistled through the rigging, seas ran mountain high, 
crashing over the deck, but the sturdy old Timeoleon weathered 
the gale with only a few boards off the bulwarks, and the loss of 
two whale boats. Without attempting to land they shaped their 
course for the west point of New Zealand, a favorite resort for 
whalemen. Here was not only sperm oil, but large settlements of 
English speaking people, beautiful climate and productive soil. 
The missionaries listened to the alluring talk of the crew and 
determined to go ashore at New Zealand and start a mission 
there; instead of Tahiti. 

To be at last free of the dirty whale ship, the decks slippery 
with blubber and blood—the smell of burning blubber and crack- 
lings that lingered in the tropic sun for weeks, a sickening odor, 
by which sailors were wont to say they could scent a whaler 
twenty miles to windward would be joy unspeakable! The mis- 
sionaries got ready their luggage, prepared to disembark in 
New Zealand. But the weather continued stormy, until Captain 
Plasket, disgusted, bade good-by to New Zealand waters, with- 
out attempting to land and sailed for Tahiti. 

Thus the entire missionary destiny of a whole church was 
changed by equinoxial storms, head winds, and the decree of the 
rough master of a Yankee whaler! 

For seven dreary months the passengers had walked the dingy 
decks of the old whaler with only a few hours ashore, and those 
few hours now months in the past. 

What had once seemed an unusual and rather pleasant ex- 
perience became a humdrum prison sentence to Noah Rogers and 
Addison Pratt. Life at sea was no novelty to Benjamin Grouard, 
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for though he was but twenty-four years of age, he already had 
ten years’ experience with the sea. He loved it. 

Nearly a month had passed since they had seen land (The 
Three Kings off the northwest coast of New Zealand on the last 
day of March). The wind now blew fresh and fair, and the cap- 
tain announced that he would land at the island of Heitaroa, | 
three hundred miles south by west of Tahiti. Except for a few 
barrels of fish he had taken no supplies since he left Cape Verde 
Islands, and Heitaroa was renowned among seamen for pigs and 
- fruit. But on the last day of April to his intense disappointment 
they sighted Tubuai, an event not only unanticipated, but one 
which Captain Plasket had earnestly striven to avoid. He sent 
off a boat, on the long chance of being able to get supplies there, 
and found, to his surprise, he could get all he needed. According 
the next day, May 1, 1844, a landing was made. 

They were given a royal welcome, and as soon as the natives 
learned there were missionaries aboard, they began to plead with 
them to stay, for there had been no white missionaries on that 
island for many months. Addison Pratt at once agreed to remain 
with them. The captain and Doctor Winslow left gifts and sup- 
plies, and each in his own way sought to make the future pleasant 
for Pratt. The captain told the young native king with mock 
sternness that he was leaving them a missionary, but if he were 
not treated well the Timeoleon would return and take him away 
again. Doctor Winslow, an avowed free thinker, told Pratt that 
if he ever wanted to leave the island he must feel free to draw 
on him for any amount necessary and consider it a gift if he were 
never able to repay! So the Timeoleon sailed away and left 
Addison Pratt, the first South Sea Island missionary, alone among 
strangers. 

On May 14 Tahiti was sighted forty miles away, and the next 
day the Timeoleon anchored in the bay and had permission of the 
French Government to land. The island was in the midst of a 
revolution. The French had deposed Queen Pomare, and the 
natives were under arms some ten miles from Papeete. Doctor 
Winslow, after looking over the situation, reshipped his goods to 
the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), but the Lincolns, Rogers, and 
Grouard decided to remain and make the best of it. 

The first sermon was preached by Benjamin Grouard in Kim, 
the pilot’s house in Taunoa. His text was taken from Isaiah 18: 
1-3. Among his congregation were Mr. and Mrs. Seth Lincoln, 
his fellow passengers on the Timeoleon, and three other American 
or Englishmen, who soon became the first fruits of the church in 
Tahiti. The latter three were a Mr. Richmond, William Jefferson 
and John Hawkins, the five being baptized in the order named. 
John Hawkins was baptized late in September or early in Octo- 
ber. In his ordination he was promised that he would live to a 
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good old age, and do a good work among the natives. He always 
remembered this promise, and although a day came when there 
was a price on his head “for taking up arms against the French,” 
he had no fear of death, and after he came into the custody of 
the French and the hour approached for his execution he still, 
thinking of his ordination promise was sure he would have a 
long life. He was pardoned on the very day he was to die, and 
lived to fulfill the prophecy spoken over his head. ? 

The Lincolns immediately opened their home to the mission- 
aries, although friends were slowly made among the natives. This 
proved very difficult on account of the misrepresentations of the 
English missionaries, who spared no pains to avoid the elders 
and to teach the natives to do the same. 

Just previous to John Hawkins’ baptism in October, Noah 
Rogers decided to leave Grouard in charge of the small group of 
members in Tahiti and try his luck on other islands of the group. 
He went to the island of Huahine and sought out those of his own 
race. Nearly every white man on the island, he was told, kept 
either a gambling den or a saloon, except the missionary, and he 
would not even talk to Rogers. Here also Rogers found every 
door closed by the London Missionary Society, so he went on to 
another island and still another, always with the same result. 

In the meantime Seth Lincoln had been ordained and placed 
in charge of the small group in Tahiti, and Grouard felt that he 
might safely visit Addison Pratt, who was still on the island of 
Tubuai, and reporting wonderful success. Very early in the year, 
he accordingly went to Tubuai and found Pratt in excellent 
spirits and good form. In fact, he admitted that while he left 
Nauvoo weighing only one hundred and fifty-four pounds, “steel- 
vane drawing two hundred pounds now would scarcely weigh 

nea 

Pratt had a great story to tell. The first baptism was on July 
6, 1844, his first convert one of the men working on the boat. 
This was followed on July 22 by nine more baptisms, and on July 
29 a, branch had been organized with eleven members. On 
August 5 sacrament was administered for the first time, with 
fresh coconut water instead of wine. 

Pratt had found an excellent home in Tubuai with one of the 
natives and his wife. All the royal family on that island had 
been baptized, and Pratt had the honor of marrying the young 
king (who was a widower) to his present queen. This royal 
alliance, however, had some drawbacks, for Pratt soon found him- 
self the chief adviser of the king, a sort of unofficial but none the 


1Hvents in the life of Elder John Hawkins of Tahiti by Joseph Burton, Autumn 
Leaves, volume 16, page 

John Hawkins was born at Maidstone, County of Kent, England, October 6, 1817. 
He left England June 20, 1837, arriving in ‘‘Van Diemans’’ Land October 20. Left 
there February, 1840, for Tahiti, arriving there June 3, 1840. 
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less authoritative prime minister. He was even wakened up at 
night at times to be consulted upon a crime wave of petty 
thievery on the other side of the island, or weightier matters of 
state having to do with foreign relations, notably the French 
Government, and the London Missionary Society. r 

Sensing his unpopularity, with the latter institution, Pratt 
avoided embarrassing entanglements with difficulty. In vain he 
sought to emphasize the fact that he was a minister and not a 
statesman; the natives could not be convinced that he was not 
the last court of appeal on all questions. Practically the whole 
island had joined the church. The shipbuilders were now nearly 
finished with their work, and they actually talked ‘seriously of 
loading the whole branch on the vessel when she was finished and 
sailing away to Zion! They planned to go up the Columbia 
River and across the Rocky Mountains to Nauvoo. 

Over a year had passed now. It was February, 1845, and not a 
letter since they left New Bedford. Ships called and sailed away 
bringing no news from home, each departure leaving them lonelier 
than before. Finally a ship captain told them he had heard that 
Joseph Smith was dead and the church scattered. | 

“We do not believe it,” wrote Addison Pratt, “but if one-half of 
the church is dead, and the other half has denied the faith, I 
know the work is true, and by the help of God I am determined 
to spread the gospel to the ends of the earth, the Lord giving 
me strength to do it.” | | 

But in spite of all his brave assurance he admitted that just 
one letter from home would mean more to him than all the letters 
he had ever had in his life before. After the sun had set and be- 
fore darkness fell, he often wandered away from his new friends 
to dream of those he had left at home. As he walked along the 
beach and thought of the seas that rolled between him and those 
he loved, he says the question came unbidden, “Has death made 
any inroads there?’ But his only answer was the roar of the 
breakers on the reef. 

In the meantime, Noah Rogers visited Moorea, Huahine, Riea- 
tiea, Borabora Tahaa, and thence to More, one of the Harvey 
Islands, then to the island of Mangia, where he found no mission- 
ary and offered to stay, but was shown letters bidding the natives 
to receive no missionaries or teachers unless they came with 
letters from the English missionaries at Tahiti. The natives un- 
derstood that all who did not have these letters were pope havare 
(lying Catholics), and had therefore passed a law that no white 
man should live among them. From there Rogers went to Ruroru, 
where he heard the same story. He was obliged to return to 
Tahiti without success. . 

Grouard had gone to the islands lying to the eastward and had 
not returned, but there was a letter from him saying that he was. 
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on Anaa, one of a chain of thirty or more low coral islands, 
where there were no vegetables, but plenty of coconuts, fish, and 
pigs. He wrote that he was happy in his work there and had 
baptized twenty of the leading men on that island and more were 
investigating. . 

Finally on July 3, 1846, Rogers took passage on the Free 
Brother (or Three Brothers) for home, leaving Addison Pratt in 
charge of the mission, and after a passage of one hundred and 
thirty days, arrived in Nantucket on November 6, 1846, the first 
Latter Day Saint elder to circumnavigate the globe. He pro- 
eeeded at once to Philadelphia, where he baptized two of the pas- 
sengers whom he had converted on the trip over, and then went 
on to Nauvoo, arriving there December 29, just in time to join in 
the long westward trek of the Saints driven from Nauvoo. De- 
cember in Nauvoo and the awful hardships of that terrible trip 
across Iowa in the dead of winter were too great a, change from 
the tropical skies of Tahiti, and his was the first grave made by 
the “Mormon” pioneers at Mount Pisgah, although sadly enough 
it was not to be the last one. 

Addison Pratt continued to labor in Tubuai and Tahiti until 
March 28, 1847, when he sailed from Papeete on the Providence. 
Arriving in Salt Lake City September 28, 1848, he united his 
destiny with the faction there. Benjamin Grouard loved the 
people of Anaa and the low islands. He continued to serve there, 
being in charge of the mission after the departure of Addison 
Pratt. He carried on alone, looking forward to reinforcements. 
In December, 1844, he had written his wife that he had engaged 
passage on a whaler, which had gone out to fill up, and would 
return home in ten months “if the Lord wills.” 

But for some reason he was still in the islands, wandering and 
teaching from island to island. Wherever he went from village to 
village he was followed by a group of eager followers. When he 
stopped to rest he preached to them by the roadside and baptized 
aS he went along. He not only preached, but taught them the 
duties of everyday life, helped them establish their boundary lines, 
drew up their business contracts, taught them to do various kinds 
of manual work. He showed them the simplest methods of farm- 
ing, helped the women to learn to cook, and taught the children to 
read and write. It had been years since he had seen any kind 
of money. His clothing wore out; he went barefoot, dressed in two 
simple garments, trousers and shirt. He ate the native food of 
the people among whom he labored, fish and coconuts. Any 
simple native hut was his home, and all his people obeyed his 
every wish as if it were law. 

He went to Tubuai and built a schooner of eighty tons burden, 
with not a penny in hand to buy any kind of material when he 
started her. He cut all the timber with his own hands, tumanu 
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wood, whip-sawed it and designed the vessel, and with the help 
of the natives completed her in eighteen months. “Home” was 
now the cabin of his little ship; he enjoyed it, for he had been a 
sailor since he was fourteen. His field of service was greatly in- 
creased, for commander of his own little boat, he was able to go 
from island to island as he desired until Pratt and four other elders 
returned from Salt Lake City on May 24, 1850. Doubts assailed 
Brother Grouard when he heard the stories brought by those who 
had been with the faction in the West, but he guarded the truth 
zealously so that when Apostle T. W. Smith visited the remnant in 
Anaa thirty years later, they knew only the pure pinciples of the 
gospel? and the fact that Joseph Smith was a prophet of God. 
Even the exacting T. W. Smith received them gladly on their 
original paptism. But long before that time (May 16, 1852), 
Grouard, Pratt, and the other missionaries had left the islands by 
the edict of the French Government, forbidden to longer carry on 
their work there. 

Grouard met only disappointment on his return. Of that return 
he said later to D. S. Mills “At last I was going home. Home, did 
I say? Good heavens, I had no home. I was alone in the world. 
Shipwrecked, worse than I was shipwrecked once upon an unin- 
habited island.” With that shipwreck, Grouard’s religious life 
abruptly ended. He never united with any faction of the church, 
but went to the gold-fields of northern California; built up a 
comfortable fortune for himself, and made a good home in Santa 
Ana, where he died in March, 1894. | 


? This was but natural, for from their arrival in the islands the first missionaries 
had insisted upon the polygamous chieftians being married to their first wives and 
abandoning the practice of polygamy before baptism, consequently new doctrine 


brought by Addison Pratt was a radical reversal of Grouard’s teaching. For early ~ 


teaching in regard to polygamy see ‘‘Events in the Life of Elder John Hawkins of 
Tahiti’? by Joseph Burton, Autumn Leaves, volume 16, page 546. 
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XXXV.—Last Days of the Prophet 


The church had so often appealed in vain for redress of their 
wrongs that, as the presidential election approached, Joseph Smith 
proposed to feel out some of the candidates with respect to their 
attitude towards the Latter Day Saints. He wrote Martin Van 
Buren, Lewis Cass, J. C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay. None of the 
answers pleased him. Clay’s was the most favorable but not 
decisive enough to give the church any guarantee of protection. 
The Saints therefore determined to place Joseph Smith and Sidney 
Rigdon in the field on an Independent ticket. Surely the church 
people throughout the States had not the remotest idea of electing 
this ticket. The only explanation of this move could be that these 
men, smarting under injustice done, feeling unable to support any 
ticket in the field, resolved to roll up as high a protest vote as 
they possibly could. The “platform,” if so it may be called, of this 
unique movement, had some very wise provisions, however hope- 
less might be the chance of putting them into practice. 

The year 1844 opened with public feeling running high on the 
“Mormon” question. So numerous had the Saints become in Han- 
cock County that their favor was eagerly sought, and the party: 
2 which support was not given was ready to abuse and slander 
them. 

In 1848 the Whig candidate for Congress, Cyrus Walker, had 
been defeated by the Democratic candidate, Joseph P. Hoge, and 
when it was learned that if the votes of Nauvoo, a large majority 
of which were cast for Hoge, had been cast for Walker he would 
have been elected, the rage of the Whig Press in Illinois knew 
no bounds. 

The newspaper industry in Illinois was then in its infancy and, 
as has been implied by historians, a by no means reputable in- 
fancy. Newspapers were practically all published in the interest 
of one political party or the other, each editor as firm in his own 
political faith (Whig or Democrat) as any crusader in his religious 
belief. Each printed the speeches of their statesmen in full, and 
knew by heart the arguments of their favorite spellbinders. “A 
man had to commit murder, steal a horse, or break a leg to get into 
the papers” in those days. “No painting barns, mending chicken 
coops, or ‘Sunday-ing’ with some neighbor,” could win public recog- 
nition. The front page was for editorial comment on purely 
political matters, and a little country editor was quite ready to 
challenge debate with the biggest papers in New York City. The 
editorial method of debate was to turn out the most unbelievable 
“violence of invective and abuse.” He poured forth a perfect lava 
of detraction, which, were it not for the knowledge of the people 
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that such charges were generally false, or greatly exaggerated, 
would have overwhelmed and consumed all men’s reputations. 
This was the sort of thing “especially to the taste of the young, 
crude state, and the inhabitants entered the lists without reserve 
and with sufficient vocabularies.” 


“Newspapers at present have little Minence: Their readers are 
few, and these are taught to believe that anything that appears 
in a newspaper is a, lie of course,” said Hooper Warren, while De- 
Tocqueville remarked upon the lack of influence of American news- 
papers. Miss Martineau had never heard anyone deny the profli- 
gacy of newspapers in general, or that American newspapers were 
the worst. ‘Why the Republic had not been overthrown by its 
newspapers” Miss Martineau did not understand. 


But lightly as they were taken in their time, unfortunately the 
evil they do lives after them and imparts new joys to the muck- 
raker sniffing through their yellowed pages for sensation. They 
certainly furnish plenty of it. With horror we read of John Fuller 
of Michigan saying in August, 1864, ‘‘Are you willing to follow in 
the footsteps of Lincoln, the perjured wretch?’ of O’Brien, of 
Illinois, declaring, ‘‘We want to try Lincoln as Charles I of Eng- 
land was tried, and if found guilty will carry out the law,” or of 
C. Chauncy Burr saying, “We have patiently waited for a change, 
but for four years we have lived under a despotism, and the wonder 
is that men carry out the orders of the gorilla tyrant who has 
usurped the Presidential chair,” but when it comes to lesser lights, 
we are more ready to believe. 


We must approach the newspaper history of that time with this 
knowledge, for otherwise it cannot be understood. The two parties 
were so equal in the congressional district in which Nauvoo was 
situated that the Saints held the balance of power, and it was 
charged (as it naturally would be) that the Mormon leaders con- 
trolled the votes of the church, and hence were in a position abso- 
lutely to control the election. 

Naturally a man in Joseph Smith’s position would have a great 
deal of influence with a people who loved and trusted him, but the 
charge that he attempted or desired to dictate the vote of the 
church was certainly groundless, for in this case although the 
vote went heavily for Hoge, Joseph Smith himself voted for 
Walker and said “that he would not, if he could, influence any 
voter in giving his vote; that he considered it a mean business 
for him or any other man to attempt to dictate to the people whom 
they should support in elections.” 

If Joseph Smith had been inclined to use his political power to 
gain favor, he could have done so in the presidential election of 
1844 by throwing his influence with one party or the other. In- 
stead he brought the wrath of both parties upon his head by 
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making what has seemed even to some of his friends a rather 
ridiculous gesture of protest. 

“About this time disaffection, in which the Laws, Doctor Foster, and some 
of the Higbees figured prominently, culminated, and under date of April 18, 
1844, the church recorder published notice that several had been expelled for 
‘unchristianlike conduct.’ ... Crime and immoral conduct were charged freely 
on both sides. ... On May 6, 1844, Joseph was arrested by officer John D. 
Parker on a warrant by the clerk of the Circuit Court at Carthage issued on 
complaint of Francis M. Higbee, one of the dissenters mentioned above. It 
appears that Higbee claimed five thousand dollars damage, but his complaint 
did not specify upon what his claim was based; nor was there any crime 
charged whatever.” 1 


Joseph obtained a writ of habeas corpus and brought the case 
before the Municipal Court at Nauvoo. Before this court he ap- 
peared on May 8 and after investigation was duly discharged. The 
complainant did not appear either in person or by counsel, but at 
the request of the defendant, the court now went behind the writ 
and decided that Francis M. Higbee and others had conspired to 
take the life of Joseph Smith. 

Immediately after this a “prospectus” was issued and distributed 
for a new paper, to be called the Nauvoo Expositor. On June 7 the 
Expositor appeared. It contained some original material and some 
of the old John C. Bennett charges. There were a few certified 
affidavits and some other serious allegations which were unsigned. 
In the spirit of those times, and because it was felt that the 
Expositor tended and was intended to stir up riot conditions, the 
city council on June 10, 1844, declared the Hxpositor a nuisance 
and ordered the mayor to have the establishment and paper re- 
moved without delay in such manner as he should elect. The 
mayor issued an order to Marshal John P. Green, who with a posse 
proceeded to the office of the Expositor and removed press, type, 
papers, and fixtures into the street and destroyed them. 

The Saints never did a more unwise thing than order the destruc- 
tion of the Expositor, though it was not an unusual way of express- 
ing disapproval when an editor voiced opinions contrary to the estab- 
lished prejudices of a community. Between 1823 and 1867 in the 
state of Illinois, sixteen instances of violence to either the editors 
or presses, or both, of men who dared to express views contrary 
to those held in the community may be counted. Editors said 
almost anything they pleased before the days of the refinement of 
libel suits. But they well knew if they went too far they would be 
jerked up by the community in an unpleasant way. They took that 
chance. Among these sixteen are the famous cases of Elijah Love- 
joy, at Alton, and the attempt of General Burnside to suppress the 
Chicago Times. 


1 Church History, volume 2, pages 736, 737. 
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In every instance save one or two, the editor left town and aban- 
doned his efforts at publication; in none of them were the insti- 
gators punished; in but very few was there any adverse newspaper 
comment whatever, or any attempt made to punish those who 
participated. 

But in the case of the Expositor, public opinion was already. in- 
flamed and waited only any opportunity to strike. Higbee swore 
out a warrant against the mayor and practically all the city coun- 
cil. As usual Joseph Smith and all others charged sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus in the Municipal Court of Nauvoo. But as the 
situation became more tense, on the 14th Joseph Smith made a 
report of the entire affair to Governor Ford and stated that if the 
governor had any doubts about the legality of proceedings, he 
had only to signify it, and all who were implicated would go before 
any legal tribunal in the state capital and submit to investigation; 
that he need issue no writ, as they would respond upon receipt of 
his expressed wish. | 

Upon advice of Judge Jesse Thomas, those named again submit- 
ted to arrest and were tried before Daniel H. Wells, then not a 
member of the church but known as a “Jack Mormon.” ? The Press, 
especially the Warsaw Signal (Whig), continued to pour out all 
manner of invective. What favor they might have received from 
the Democrats after the election of Hoge was nullified by the fact 
that the Democrats could no longer look to the “Mormons” for 
help at the coming presidential election. 

Again the writ for destroying the Hxpositor was renewed and 
put in the hands of Constable Bettisworth. Fearing for their lives 
from the mobs surrounding, the Smith brothers, Joseph and 
Hyrum, took refuge in Iowa, while they entered into correspond- 
ence with legal counsel and determined what to do. They had 
reason to fear mob violence. 

A letter from Vilate Kimball to her husband Heber C. Kimball, 
pictures conditions in Nauvoo: 

. “June 7, 1844. 

“My Dear Husband: Nauvoo was never so lonesome since we lived here as 
it is now. I went to meeting last Sunday for the first time since conference. 
Neither Joseph nor Hyrum nor any of the Twelve were there, and you may 
be assured that I was glad when meeting was over... . 

“June 11th. Nauvoo was a scene of excitement last night. Some hun- 
dreds of brethren turned out and burned the press of the opposite party. 
This was done by order of the city council. They had published only one 
paper (Nauvoo Expositor) which is considered a public nuisance. They have 
sworn vengeance and no doubt will have it. 

“June 24th. Since I commenced this letter, varied and exciting indeed have 
been the scenes in this city. I would have sent this to you before this time, 
but I have been thrown into such confusion I know not what to write. Nor 


2? Nonmember who was favorable to the church. 
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is this all; the mails do not come regularly, having been stopped by high water, 
or the flood of mobocracy, which pervades the country. I have received no 
letter by mail since you left. 

“Nothing is to be heard of but mobs collecting on every side. The Laws 
and Fosters, and most of the dissenting party, with their families, left here a 
day or two since. They are sworn to have Joseph and the city council or to 
exterminate us all. Between three and four thousand brethren have been 
under arms here the past week, expecting every day the mob would come 
upon us. The brethren from the country are coming in to aid in defense of 
the city. Brother Joseph sent a message to the Governor signifying if he 
and his staff would come into the city he would abide their decision; but in- 
stead of the Governor coming here he went to Carthage, and there walked 
arm in arm with Law and Foster until we have reason to fear he has caught 
their spirit. He sent thirty men from there day before yesterday to arrest 
Brother Joseph with an abusive letter, saying if thirty men cannot do the 
business, thousands can, ordering the brethren who had been ordered out to 
defend the city against the mob to deliver up their arms to their men and 
then disperse. 

“Yesterday morning (although it was Sunday) was a time of great ex- 
citement. Joseph had fled and left word for the brethren to hang on to 
their arms and defend themselves as best they could. Some were dreadfully 
tried in their faith to think Joseph should leave them in their hour of 
danger. Hundreds have left; the most of the merchants on the hill have 
gone. I have not yet been frightened, neither has my heart sunk within 
me till yesterday, when I heard that Joseph had sent word back for his 
family to follow him, and Brother Whitney’s family were packing up, not 
knowing but they would have to go, as he is one of the city council. For 
a while I felt sad enough, but did not let anybody know it, neither did I 
shed tears. I felt a confidence in the Lord that he would preserve us from 
the ravages of our enemies. We expected them here today by the thousands, 
but before night yesterday things put on a different aspect—Joseph returned 
and gave himself up for trial. He sent a messenger to Carthage to tell the 
governor he would meet him and his staff at the big mound at eight o’clock 
this morning, with all that the writ demanded. They have just passed here 
to meet the governor for that purpose. My heart said, ‘Lord, bless those 
dear men and preserve them from those that thirst for their blood!’ What 
will be their fate the Lord only knows, but I trust he’ll spare them. The 
governor wrote that if they did not give themselves up, our city was sus- 
pended upon so many kegs of powder, and it only needed one spark of powder 
to touch them off.” 3 


This letter, written upon the scene, shows how much rumor had 
to do with events. The people. who were not Latter Day Saints 
were aS much afraid of the “Mormons” as the Saints were of the 
mob. Joseph Smith had contemplated leaving Nauvoo and per- 
haps taking his case up to Federal authorities in Washington. 

As Emma Smith said “He... left home intending not to return 
until the church was sifted and thoroughly cleansed; but his perse- 
cutors were stirring up trouble at the time and his absence pro- 
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voked some of the brethren to say he had run away, and they 
called him a coward, and Joseph heard of it, and then returned 
and said, ‘I will die before I will be called a coward.’ He was going 
to find a place and then send for the family but when he came 
back I felt the worst I ever did in my life, and from that time I 
looked for him to be killed.” * 

Maliciously minded persons have made it appear that Joseph was 
about to flee for the west, but was “coaxed to return by Emma” 
and so lost his life. His letter to her shows plainly what his in- 
tentions were, and so these persons have for years in their publica- 
tions deleted part of the letter showing his destination was prob- 
ably Washington, D. C. The original letter is in the church vault 
in Independence, Missouri. 

He came back to Nauvoo, and the night before he left for 
Carthage, he spoke to the assembled people of his church from a 
platform on the northwest corner of the block on which stands the 
Nauvoo House and south across Water Street from the Mansion 
House. 

“Brethren” he is reputed to have said “‘before you would see me 
taken to Carthage and butchered, would you be willing to lay down 
your lives for me?” 

“Yes,” shouted the people almost with one voice. 

The meaning of the next words were not understood by the 
people until several days after, for he felt, that by the sacrifice of 
his own life, he might spare his brethren and he said: 

“Brethren, just as you are willing to lay down your lives for 
me, so I am willing to die for you.” 

Shortly after he said ‘‘Farewell, brethren, and farewell to the 
city I have loved. I am going like a lamb to the slaughter.” 

He bade good-by to friends in Nauvoo. Sister Leabo, daughter 
of Peter Haws, remembered how he came to their home across 
the street from where his brother Hyrum lived. She was only 
nine, and she loved him dearly; he had but recently baptized her 
in the river. She could not understand why he kissed each of 
the children and bade them good-by, telling them to be good, 
and that they would see him no more. ® 

All seemed to sense an approaching tragedy at least those 
nearest and dearest to Joseph and Hyrum felt impending calamity. 
Even Joseph’s great mastiff Major, for the first time in his faithful 
life, refused to obey orders to “go back home,” and insisted on 
staying close to his master, and when imprisoned in an upper room, 


eae to Nauvoo in 1856 by Edmund C. Briggs, Journal of History, volume 9, pages 
453-4 


5 Daughter of Peter Haws, well known in early church history. Mrs. Leabo was 
the mother of Sister Detta Wilson (Mrs. Nelson Wilson) who did so much to establish 
the Reorganized Church in Manitoba and other places in western Canada and on the 
Pacific slope. Mrs. Leabo’s brother Albert Haws was the first missionary of the 
Reorganized Church to Hawaii. Herald, 1904, page 41. 
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jumped from a second-story window to follow. At the loss of that 
master, who never returned, old Major, transferred his loyalty to 
the eldest son Joseph, never leaving him night or day, and refusing 
to permit strangers to approach him. And there was reason to 
believe that danger did threaten ‘young Joseph.” 


A group of his friends accompanied the prophet on horseback, 
part of the way to Carthage, unwilling to part with him, for what 
they felt might be the last time. Josiah Ells was one of these, 
and he often told of overhearing Joseph say to his brother Hyrum, 
who rode at his side, “Well, Brother Hyrum, we must go and lay 
our heads upon the sod. The mob want blood and blood they will 
have. And if they do not have ours they will kill our women and 
children.” They had stopped at a spring for a drink of water, 
and when all were refreshed, he had turned to his friends and said 
gently: “You, brethren, need not go further, and expose your- 
selves to useless danger.” Reluctant and sorrowing, they turned 
back. 

About four miles out of Nauvoo they had met Captain Dunn and 
returned with him to Nauvoo, for Captain Dunn with his company 
of Cavalry had with him an order for the “‘state arms” at Nauvoo. 
The militia at Nauvoo made no resistance, although Dunn had 
requested that the Smiths return with him, for fear of an uprising. 
The Saints showed their usual disposition to be law-abiding. On 
- account of this delay it was nearly midnight on June 24, 1844, 
when the party arrived in Carthage, and put up at Hamilton’s 
Hotel. | 

The next morning, having heard rumors of violence, they saw 
the governor who “pledged the faith of the state” that they 
would be protected. They then, accompanied by their attorney, 
H. T. Reid of Burlington, Iowa, who had met them there by 
request on the morning of the 25th, voluntarily surrendered them- 
selves to the constable, Mr. Bettisworth who held a writ against 
them on a charge of riot for destroying the press, type and fixtures 
of the Nauvoo Expositor, property of William and Wilson Law, 
and other dissenters. Soon after the surrender on charge of riot, 
they were both arrested on charge of treason against the State of 
Illinois. The affidavits upon which the writs were issued were 
made by Henry O. Norton and Augustine Spencer. That same 
afternoon the two Smiths and other persons charged with riot, 
appeared before R. F. Smith, a justice of the peace residing in 
Carthage, and by advice of counsel “voluntarily entered into recog- 
nizance in the sum of five hundred dollars each with unexception- 
able security, for their appearance at the next term of the Cir- 
cuit Court.” 

“Making out the bonds and justifying bail necessarily consumed 
considerable time, and when this was done it was near night, and 
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the justice adjourned his court over without asking the Smiths to 
answer to the charge of treason, or even intimating to their coun- 
sel or the prisoners that they were expected to enter into an ex- 
amination that night.’’® In less than an hour after the adjourn- 
ment of court, Constable Bettisworth who had arrested the 
prisoners in the morning, appeared at Hamilton’s Hotel, at the 
lodgings of the prisoners and their counsel, and insisted that they 
should go to jail. Wood and Reid their counsel, insisted that 
they were entitled to be brought before the justice for an examina- 
tion before they be sent to jail, and the constable produced a 
mittimus, signed by Smith, saying that the prisoners had been 
brought before him, and on account of the absence of material 
witnesses the trial was postponed. Therefore the prisoners were 
to be placed in jail. 

The attorneys for the defense said “the recitals of the mittimus 
is wholly untrue, unless the prisoners could have appeared before 
the justice without being present in person or by counsel.” Reid 
and Wood appealed to the governor, but he refused to intervene, 
nor would they take the prisoners out of jail for examination, 
assuring the counsel they had already been committed, but at 
length they were taken before Justice Smith, and their counsel 
then asked for a postponement until witnesses could be brought 
from Nauvoo. The justice fixed the examination then for 12 noon 
on Thursday, June 27. | 

On the morning of June 27 the governor disbanded the troops 
from McDonough and sent them home, took Captain Dunn’s com- 
pany of cavalry, and proceeded to Nauvoo, leaving the jail guarded 
only by the Carthage Greys. The two brothers spent the day 
quietly visiting with their friends, John Taylor and Willard Rich- 
ards. Joseph Smith wrote two letters,’ both of which showed 
that he intended to be submissive to the law of the State. How- 
ever, about six o’clock in the afternoon an armed mob invaded the 
jail and shot both of them to death. 


6 Statement of Attorney H. T. Reed, Church History, volume 2, page 748. 


7™One to his wife Emma Smith and one to Honorable Orville H. Browning, asking 
him to assist in his defense. See page 216. 
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XXX VI.—The Deserted City 


Thomas Ford, governor of Illinois at the time of the trouble 
which resulted in the death of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, was a 
man of much ability. He was “one of the ablest jurors in the 
State, a man of singularly clear philosophical mind, largely en- 
dowed by nature with a vigorous, comprehensive intellect rein- 
forced by fair education and much study. In stature he was 
small, with thin, homely features, deep-set gray eyes, and a long 
nose turned slightly at the point to one side. Well supplied with 
vanity and self esteem, his prejudices were invincible, and his 
arrogance at times intolerable and ludicrous. As insignificant in 
body and soul as he was admirable in mental power, lacking in 
physical and moral courage, vindictive, obstinate, and spiteful, he 
hated those he could not control, and when opportunity offered, 
caused them to feel the sting of his resentment. His spirit of ven- 
geance outlived the lapse of time. He might forget a benefaction 
but never forgive an injury.” 2 | 

His course with the Latter Day Saints in Illinois vacillated dan- 
gerously between his sense of justice, what sense of gratitude he 
had, and moral and physical fear, with a strong leaning towards 
the latter. Hearing of the tragedy at Carthage, he hastened there 
with all speed, to find the city-mostly emptied of inhabitants. ‘As 
the country was utterly defenseless, this seemed to me a proper 
precaution.” Even the county records were taken from the 
courthouse at Carthage and removed to another location in the 
dead of night. 

Gregg well describes the rather ridiculous situation of that 
night: 

“On the morning of the 28th of June, 1844, the sun rose on as strange a 
scene as the broad Hancock prairies had ever witnessed. At the three cor- 
ners of a triangle, eighteen miles asunder, two of them resting on the Mis- 
sissippi, stood a smitten and mourning city and two almost deserted villages, 
with here and there a group of questioning men, anxious to obtain the news 
of the night. These were Nauvoo and the villages of Carthage and Warsaw. 
Toward the two villages the more courageous ones who had fled the evening 
before were now returning, tired and worn, to find their several homes un- 
sacked and untouched, and their streets untrodden by a vengeful and infuri- 
ated foe. The wet and heavy roads leading to the county seat from the east 
and south were being again traversed by the refugees of the night, now re- 
turning where they had so lately fled in terror. The blue waves of the Mis- 
sissippi rolled peacefully past the stricken city as when, a few days before, 
its shores resounded to the Legion’s martial tread. All the people knew that 
a great crime had been committed, by whom they dared not guess; and they 


1 Doctor J. F. i mes in CN Statesmen of Illinois,’’ Transactions of Illinois 
History Society, 1909, page 224 
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knew not how, upon whom, where, or in what manner, retribution might 
fall!” 2 


Life soon gained a measure of normalcy, and the “anti-Mormon”’ 
papers, led as in the past by the Whig Sangamon Journal and 
Warsaw Signal, continued their rabid publication, suggesting now 
the absolute expulsion of the ‘“Mormons.” The agitation continued 
until the Latter Day Saints finally agreed to evacuate Nauvoo, by 
the spring of 1846. “Quit their freedom among freemen and go 
where the land, the elements, and the worship of God are free.” 
Early in February the first wagons crossed the Mississippi. Ford 
says: 

“During the winter of 1845-6 the Mormons made the most prodigious prepa- 
rations for removal. All the houses in Nauvoo, and even the Temple, were 
converted into workshops; and before spring more than twelve thousand 
wagons were in readiness. The people from all parts of the country flocked 
to Nauvoo to purchase houses and farms, which were sold extremely low, 
lower than the prices at a sheriff’s sale, for money, wagons, horses, oxen, 
cattle, and other articles of personal property which might be needed by the 
Mormons in their exodus into the wilderness. By the middle of May it was 
estimated that sixteen thousand Mormons had crossed the Mississippi and 
taken up their line of- march with their personal property, their wives and 
little ones, westward across the continent to Oregon or California, leaving be- 
hind them in Nauvoo a small remnant of a thousand souls, being those who 
were unable to sell their property, or who having no property to sell, were 
unable to get away.” 3 


But these determined upon gaining possession of Nauvoo “never 
ceased from strife and outrage,” * until only a comparative few 
remained. In truth, their courage increased as the number of their 
victims diminished. , 

The Illinois people were so anxious to have Nauvoo evacuated 
that they finally attacked the town with an armed mob. On Sep- 


*Gregg’s Prophet of Palmyra, pages 281, 282. 

’ Governor Ford’s History of Illinois, page 412. : 

This book was written in an effort to justify himself in the eyes of his fellow poli- 
ticians, and must be so interpreted. He himself in the closing paragraph of his book 
tells how he has ‘‘had to encounter bitter opposition to his administration, and en- 
mities have sprung up personally against himself, which he hopes will not last forever.’’ 
For ‘“‘he is possessed of such sensibility that it is painful to him to be the subject. of 
such unmerited obloquy; and for this reason and this alone, he hopes that when those 
of his fellow citizens who have disapproved of his administration in these particulars 
have time to look into the merits of these measures, and see how they have lifted the 
State from the abyss of the despair and gloom to a commanding and honorable position 
among her sister States of the Union they will not remember their wrath forever.’’ 
(Closing words of Ford’s History of Illinois.) Despite this rather pathetic close to his 
book which he wrote while he was living in greatly reduced circumstances at Peoria 
in obscurity as his sole legacy to his orphan children—it was noted for its bitter and 
scathing quality. He died November 3, 1850, leaving his motherless children destitute, 
according to Isabel Jamieson in her Literature and Literary People of Early Illinois. 
Two of his sons, Tom and Sewall Ford, under the alias of Charley and Tom Smith, 
were lynched at Wellington, Kansas, in 1874, as horse thieves. Whether or not they 
were guilty, the law left them as unprotected as their father did Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith at Carthage. A daughter, Anna, who had married an officer in the Mexican War 
during her father’s term of office, finally died in indigent circumstances at a Deaconess 
Hospital in Lincoln, Illinois. 

*Bancroft’s History of Utah, page 226. 
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tember 12, 1846, occurred the battle of Nauvoo. The valiant de- 
fense of the Saints is thus described by Bancroft: 

“On the 10th of September the posse, now more than a thousand strong, 
with wagons, equipments, and every preparation for a campaign, approached 
Nauvoo and encamped at Hunter’s farm. 

“At this time there were in the city not more than a hundred and fifty 
Mormons and about the same number of Gentiles, or, as they were termed, 
‘new citizens,’ capable of bearing arms, the remainder of the population con- 
sisting of destitute women and children and of the sick. Many of the Gentiles 
had departed, fearing a general massacre, and those who remained could 
not be relied upon as combatants, for they were of course unwilling to risk 
their lives in a conflict which, if successful, would bring them no credit. 
Nothing daunted, the little band, under command of Colonels Daniel H. Wells 
and William Cutler, took up its position on the edge of a wood in the suburbs 
of Nauvoo, and less than a mile from the enemy’s camp. 

“Before hostilities commenced, a deputation from Quincy visited the camp 
of the assailants, and in vain attempted to dissuade them from their purpose. 
No sooner had they departed, than fire was opened on the Mormons from a 
battery of six-pounders, but without effect. Here for the day matters rested. 
At sunrise the posse changed their position, intending to take the city by 
storm, but were held in check by Captain Anderson at the head of thirty-five 
men, termed by the Saints the Spartan band. The enemy now fired some 
rounds of grape shot, forcing the desieged to retire out of range; after some 
further cannonading, darkness put an end to the skirmish, the Mormons 
throwing up breastworks during the night. 

“On the morning of the 12th the demand of unconditional surrender was 
promptly rejected; whereupon, at a given signal, several hundred men who 
had been stationed in ambush, on the west bank of the river, to cut off the 
retreat of the Mormons, appeared with red flags in their hands, thus por- 
tending massacre. The assailants now opened fire from all their batteries, 
and soon afterward advanced to the assault, slowly, and with the measured 
tramps of veterans, at their head being Constable Carlin and the Reverend 
Brockman, and unfurled above them the Stars and Stripes. When within 
rifle range of the breastworks, the posse wheeled toward the south, attempt- 
ing to outflank the Saints and gain possession of the temple square. But 
this movement had been anticipated, and posted in the woods to the north of 
the Mormon position lay the Spartan band. Leading on his men at double 
quick, Anderson suddenly confronted the enemy and opened a brisk fire from 
revolving rifles. The posse advanced no farther, but for an hour and a half 
held their ground bravely against the Spartan band, the expense of ammuni- 
tion in proportion to casualties being greater than has yet been recorded in 
modern warfare. Then they retreated in excellent order to the camp. The 
losses of the Mormons were three killed and a few slightly wounded; the 
losses of the Gentiles are variously stated. Among those who fell were Cap- 
tain Anderson and his son, a youth of sixteen, the former dying, as he had 
vowed that he would die, in defense of the holy sanctuary.” 5 


But there was no alternative. On the 17th of September, the 
ill-prepared remnant crossed the Mississippi and camped on the 
other side. 

> Tbid., pages 228-230. 
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Bancroft sums up the situation as follows: 

‘It was indeed a singular spectacle, as I have said, this upon the western 
border of the word’s greatest republic in the autumn of 1846. A whole city- 
ful, with other settlements, and thousands of thrifty agriculturists in the re- 
gions about, citizens of the United States, driven beyond the border by other 
citizens: not by reason of their religion alone, though this was made a pre- 
tense; not for breaking the laws, though this was made a pretense; not on 
account of their immorality, for the people of Illinois and Missouri were not 
immaculate 6 in that respect; nor was it altogether on account of their solid 
voting and growing political power, accompanied ever by the claim of general 
inheritance and universal dominion, though this last had more to do with it 
probably than all the rest combined, notwithstanding that the spirit of liberty 
and the laws of the republic permitted such massing of social and political 
influence, and notwithstanding the obvious certainty that any of the Gentile 
political parties now playing the role of persecutors would gladly and un- 
scrupulously have availed themselves of such means for the accomplishment 
of their ends. It was all these combined, and so combined as to engender 
deadly hate. It gave the Mormons a power in proportion to their numbers 
not possessed by other sects or societies, which could not and would not en- 
dure it; a power regarded by the others as unfairly acquired, and by a way 
and through means not in accord with the American idea of individual equal- 
ity, of equal rights and equal citizenship. In regard to all other sects within 
the Republic, under guard of the Constitution, religion was subordinated to 
politics and government; in regard to the Mormons, in spite of the Constitu- 
tion, politics and government were subordinated to religion.” 7 


While preparing for an article upon the question of why the 
Saints were driven from Nauvoo, Honorable Orville F. Berry called 
on several prominent men acquainted with the difficulties, first upon 
Honorable George Edmunds, one of the finest and most able 
lawyers in western Illinois. He admitted that he had seen Joseph 
Smith but once, and that many years before on his way to Kirt- 
land from New York, and that he had never seen Hyrum. Berry 
asked, “I would like a brief, concise statement of the immediate 
cause leading up to the killing of the Smiths.” Judge Edmunds 
answered, “The impression that I have and always have had since 
I came here is that politics were largely at the base of the trouble. 
Had the Mormon population voted for Walker, as Walker supposed 
they would—he having Joseph’s promise to vote for him—the 
trouble with the Mormons would not have culminated when it did.” 
To the question: ‘‘Give me your idea of the justice or injustice of 
driving the Mormons out of Hancock County.” He answered, “I 
can say for the Mormon population, so far as I knew them, that I 
think I never knew so industrious, frugal, and virtuous a, set of 
people as they were.” 


6 One of the most prominent political tormenters of the Latter Day Saints being 
asked, during a political speech, if he were guilty of some gross immorality is said 
to have replied, ‘‘Yes, but what in h— has that to do with the Kansas-Nebraska Bill?”’ 


™Bancroft’s History of Utah, pages 231, 232. 
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Judge Thomas C. Sharp, whose editorial effusions had more than 
anything else to do with inflammation of public opinion against 
the Latter Day Saints, and whom rumor connected still more 
closely with the actual acts of violence, also gave Honorable O. F. 
Berry to understand that the trouble was mainly political, and 
protested in his maturer years that he was “not even favorable”’ 
to the manner in which the Smiths met their death. Berry sums 
up his conclusion by saying: 

“After a careful examination of the conditions preceding and after the 
death of Joseph Smith, my belief is that it was not religious controversies 
that led to the Mormon trouble in Hancock County and adjoining counties, 
but that it was purely political. The writer believes from well-established 
facts that have come to him from interviews with men in active life, that a 
majority of the people here known as Mormons were good citizens, but that 
it is equally true there were among them men whe no doubt used the church 
to cover up their own wickedness. This has always been true, and will con- 
tinue to be in some degree. The writer is satisfied from evidence entirely 
satisfactory to him that Joseph and Hyrum Smith did not teach .and preach 
the doctrine of polygamy.” 8 


But be the cause of their expulsion what it might be, the situa- 
tion was now desperate for many of them. Bancroft continues: 
. the last of the Mormon host that now lay huddled to the number of 
640. on the western bank of the river in sight of the city; if the first depar- 
tures from Nauvoo escaped extreme hardships, not so these. It was the 
latter part of September, and nearly all were prostrated with chills and 
fevers; there at the river bank, among the dock and rushes, poorly protected, 
without the shelter of a roof or anything to keep off the force of wind or 
rain, little ones came into life and were left motherless at birth. They had 
not food enough to satisfy the cravings of the sick, nor clothing fit to wear. 
For months thereafter there were periods when all the flour they used was 
of the coarsest, the wheat being ground in coffee and hand mills, which only 
cut the grain; others used a pestle; the finer meal was used for bread, the 
coarser made into hominy. Boiled wheat was now the chief diet for sick 
and well. For ten days they subsisted on parched corn. Some mixed their 
remnant of grain with the pounded bark of the slippery elm, which they 
stripped from the trees along their route.” 9 


The most graphic picture of the scene has been given by Colonel 
Thomas Kane: 

“A few years ago, ascending the Upper Mississippi in the autumn when its 
waters were low, I was compelled to travel by land past the region of the 
rapids. My road lay through the Half Breed Track, a fine section of Iowa, 
which the unsettled state of its land titles had appropriated as a sanctuary for 
coiners, horse thieves, and other outlaws. I had left my steamer at Keokuk, 
at the foot of the Lower Fall, to hire a carriage, and to contend for some 
fragments of a dirty meal with the swarming flies, the only scavengers of the 
locality. From this place to where the deep water of the river returns, my 


8 Honorable Orville F. Berry in ‘‘The Mormon Settlement in Illinois,’’ from Illinois 
History Transactions (1906), page 92. 
® Bancroft’s History of Utah, pages 232, 233. 
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eye wearied to see everywhere sordid vagabond and idle settlers, and a 
country marred, without being improved by their careless hands. 

“I was descending the last hillside upon my journey when a landscape in 
delightful contrast broke upon my view. Half encircled by a bend of the 
river, a beautiful city lay glittering in the fresh morning sun; its bright new 
dwellings set in cool, green gardens ranging up around a stately dome- 
shaped hill, which was crowned by a noble marble edifice, whose high tapering 
spire was radiant with white and gold. The city appeared to cover several 
miles; and beyond it, in the background, there rolled off a far country, 
chequered by the careful lines of fruitful husbandry. The unmistakable marks 
of industry, enterprise, and educated wealth everywhere made the scene one 
of singular and most striking beauty. 

“It was a natural impulse to visit this inviting region. I procured a skiff, 
and, rowing across the river, landed at the chief wharf of the city. No one 
met me there. I looked, and saw no one. I could hear no one move; though 
the quiet everywhere was such that I heard the flies buzz, and the water 
ripples break against the shallow of the beach. I walked through the soli- 
tary streets. The town lay as in a dream, under some deadening spell of 
loneliness from which I almost feared to wake it; for plainly it had not slept 
long. There was no grass growing up in the paved ways; rains had not en- 
tirely washed away the prints of dusty footsteps. 

“Yet I went about unchecked. I went into empty workshops, rope-walks, 1° 
and smithies. The spinner’s wheel was idle; the carpenter had gone from his 
work bench and shavings, his unfinished sash and casing. Fresh bark was in 
the tanner’s vat, and the fresh chopped lightwood stood piled against the 
baker’s oven. The blacksmith’s shop was cold; but his coal heap, and ladling 
pool, and crooked water horn, were all there, as if he had just gone off for a 
holiday. No work people anywhere looked to know my errand. If I went 
into the gardens, clinking the wicket-latch loudly after me, to pull the mari- 
golds, heart’s-ease, and lady-slippers, and draw a drink with the water-sodden 
well-bucket and its noisy chain; or, knocking off with my stick the tall heavy- 
headed dahlias and sun-flowers, hunted over the beds for cucumbers and love- 
apples—no one called out to me from any open window, or dog sprang for- 
ward to bark an alarm. I could have supposed the people hidden in the 
‘houses; but the doors were unfastened; and when at last I timidly entered 
them, I found dead ashes white upon the hearths, and had to tread a-tiptoe, 
as if walking down the aisle of a country church, Eo avoid mousing irreverent 
echoes from the naked floors. 

“On the outskirts of the town was the city graveyard; but there was no 
record of plague there, nor did it in any wise differ much from other Prot- 
estant American cemeteries. Some of the mounds were not long sodded; 
some of the stones were newly set, their dates recent, and their black in- 
scriptions glossy in the mason’s hardly dried lettering ink. Beyond the 
graveyard, out in the fields, I saw, in one spot hard by where the fruited 
boughs of a young orchard had been roughly torn down, the still smouldering 
remains of a barbecue fire, that had been constructed of rails from the fenc- 
ing round it. It was the latest sign of life there. Fields upon fields of heavy- 
headed yellow grain lay rotting ungathered upon the ground. No one was at 
hand to take in their rich harvest. As far as the eye could reach, they 
stretched away—they sleeping too in the hazy air of autumn. 


* Rope walks. Referring to Egan’s rope factory near the river. 
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“Only two portions of the city seemed to suggest the import of this mys- 
terious solitude. On the southern suburb, the houses looking out upon the 
country showed, by their splintered wood-work, and walls battered to the 
foundation, that they had lately been the mark of a destructive cannonade. 
And in and around the splendid temple, which had been the chief object of 
my admiration, armed men were barracked, surrounded by their stacks of 
musketry and pieces of heavy ordnance. These challenged me to render an 
account of myself, and why I had had the temerity to cross the water without 
a written permit from a leader of their band. 

“Though these men were generally more or less under the influence of 
ardent spirits, after I had explained myself as a passing stranger, they 
seemed anxious to gain my opinion. They told the story of the Dead City: 
that it had been a notable manufacturing and commercial mart, sheltering 
over twenty thousand persons; that they had waged war with its inhabitants 
for several years, and had been finally successful only a few days before my 
visit, in an action fought in front of the ruined suburb; after which, they had 
driven them forth at the point of the sword. The defense, they said, had 
been obstinate, but gave way on the third day’s bombardment. They boasted 
greatly of their prowess, especially in this battle, as they called it; but I dis- 
covered they were not of one mind as to certain of the exploits that had 
distinguished it; one of which, as I remember, was, that they had slain a 
father and his son, a boy of fifteen, not long residents of the fated city, whom 
they admitted to have borne a character without reproach. 

“They also conducted me inside the massive sculptured walls of the curious 
temple, in which they said the banished inhabitants were accustomed to cele- 
brate the mystic rites of an unhallowed worship. They particularly pointed 
out to me certain features of the building, which, having been the peculiar 
objects of a former superstitious regard, they had, as a matter of duty, sedu- 
lously defiled and defaced. The reputed sites of certain shrines they had thus 
particularly noticed; and various sheltered chambers, in one of which was a 
deep well, constructed, they believed, with a dreadful design. Beside these, 
they led me to see a large and deep-chiseled marble vase or basin, supported 
upon twelve oxen, also of marble, and of the size of life, of which they told 
some romantic stories. They said the deluded persons, most of whom were 
emigrants from a great distance, believed their Deity countenanced their 
reception here of a baptism of regeneration, as proxies for whomsoever they 
held in warm affection in the countries from which they had come. That here 
parents ‘went into the water’ for their lost children, children for their parents, 
widows for their spouses, and young persons for their lovers; that thus the 
Great Vase came to be for them associated with all dear and distant mem- 
ories, and was therefore the object, of all others in the building, to which 
they attached the greatest degree of idolatrous affection. On this account, 
the victors had so diligently desecrated it, as to render the apartment in 
which it was contained too noisome to abide in. 

“They permitted me also to ascend into the steeple, to see where it had 
been lightning struck on the Sabbath before, and to look out, east and south, 
on wasted farms like those I had seen near the city, extending till they were 
lost in the distance. Here, in the face of the pure day, close to the scar of 
Divine Wrath left by the thunderbolt, were fragments of food, cruises of 
liquor, and broken drinking vessels, with a brass drum and a steamboat signal 
bell, of which I afterwards learned the use with pain. 

“It was after nightfall, when I was ready to cross the river on my return, 
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The wind had freshened since the sunset, and the water beating roughly into 
my little boat, I hedged higher up the stream than the point I had left in 
the morning, and landed where a faint glimmering light invited me to steer. 

“Here, among the dock and rushes, sheltered only by the darkness, without 
roof between them and the sky, I came upon a crowd of several hundred 
human creatures, whom my movements roused from uneasy slumber upon 
the ground. 

“Passing these on my way to the light, I found it came from a tallow 
candle in a paper funnel shade, such as is used by street vendors of apples 
and peanuts, and which, flaming and guttering away in the bleak air off the 
water, shone flickeringly on the emaciated features of a man in the last stage 
of a bilious remittent fever. . They had done their best for him. Over his 
head was something like a tent, made of a sheet or two, and he rested on a 
but partially ripped open old straw mattress, with a hair sofa cushion under 
his head for a pillow. His gaping jaw and glazing eye told how short a 
time he would monopolize these luxuries; though a seemingly bewildered and 
excited person, who might have been his wife, seemed to find hope in occa- 
sionally forcing him to swallow, awkwardly, sips of the tepid river water, 
from a burned and battered bitter-smelling tin coffee pot. Those who knew 
better had furnished the apothecary he needed; a toothless old baldhead, 
whose manner had the repulsive dullness of a man familiar with death scenes. 
He, so long as I remained, mumbled in his patient’s ear a monotonous and 
melancholy prayer, between the pauses of which I heard the hiccough and 
sobbing of two little girls, who were sitting upon a piece of driftwood outside. 

“Dreadful, indeed, was the suffering of these forsaken beings; bowed and 
cramped by cold and sunburn, alternating as each weary day and night 
dragged on, they were almost all of them, the crippled victims of disease. 
They were there because they had no homes, nor hospitals, nor poorhouses, 
nor friends to offer them any. They could not satisfy the feeble cravings 
of their sick; they had not bread to quiet the fractious hunger-cries of their 
children. Mothers and babes, daughters and grandparents, all of them alike, 
were bivouacked in tatters, wanting even covering to comfort those whom the 
sick shiver of fever was searching to the marrow. 

“These were the Mormons, in Lee County, Iowa, in the fourth week of the 
month of September, in the year of our Lord, 1846. The city—it was Nauvoo, 
Illinois. The Mormons were the owners of that city and the smiling coun- 
try around. And those who had stopped their plows, who had silenced their 
hammers, their axes, their shuttles, and their workshop wheels; those who 
had put out their fires, who had eaten their food, spoiled their orchards, and 
trampled underfoot their thousands of acres of unharvested bread; these 
were the keepers of their dwellings, the carousers in their temple, whose 
drunken riot insulted the ears of the dying. 

“I think it was as I turned from the wretched nightwatch of which I have 
spoken, that I first listened to the sounds of revel of a party of the guard 
within the city. Above the distant hum of the voices of many, occasionally 
rose distinct the loud oath-tainted exclamation, and the falsely intonated 
scrap of vulgar song; but lest this requiem should go unheeded, every now 
and then, when their boisterous orgies strove to attain a sort of ecstatic 
climax, a cruel spirit of insulting frolic carried some of them up into the 
high belfry of the temple steeple, and there, with the wicked childishness 
of inebriates, they whooped, and shrieked, and beat the drum that I had seen, 
and rang in charivaric unison their loud-tongued steamboat bell. 
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“They were, all told, not more than six hundred and forty persons who 
were thus lying on the river flats. But the Mormons in Nauvoo and its de- 
pendencies had been numbered the year before at over twenty thousand.” 11 


Some of them, a large number, had as Colonel Kane said, “last 
been seen, a mournful train, carrying their sick and wounded, 
halt and blind, to disappear behind the western horizon, pursu- 
ing the phantom of another home!” They were to find that home 
and build there another great city, but except for the few of them 
who came back in later years, their story is not ours. 

Back in that deserted city, near the water’s edge, stood the 
Mansion House, not long since completed, home of a tall, dark- 
haired widow and her five children, an arrogant little beauty of 
fifteen, the adopted daughter Julia; a solemn brown-eyed boy of 
nearly fourteen, Joseph; Frederick, past ten, merry and sunny, 
with the brown eyes of his mother; a lad of blue eyes like his 
father, Alexander; and the little brother, baby David, loved 
and loving of them all, who was not quite two, for he was 
born after the cruel death of his father. Calmly, with a quiet 
courage, this woman, when nearly all had left, stayed on, [except 
for a few months’ refuge up the river at Fulton City] and raised 
her family in the deserted city. Her boys played and studied with 
the boys of the new citizens. She baked cookies for them all. 
Time passed. Emma had no enemies in Nauvoo. She found her- 
self and her children respected by all. She never spoke of religion, 
for although she still cherished the principles of the church her 
husband founded in her heart, she had come to the time when 
she had lost some of the illusions her friends still cherished, and 
had reluctantly bade them good-by at the parting of the roads. 


we oun a History of the Mormons, pages 217-223; Church History, volume 8, pages 
173-179. 
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XXX VII.—The Parting of the Ways 


From the time of the break-up at Nauvoo and for many years 
after, the groups into which the church was split tended to fluctu- 
ate very largely. Members still considered themselves parts of the 
church, both as individuals and as branches, but their leaders were 
gone. The question about who should become the head of the 
church was vital, but it scarcely affected the faith and hope of 
the people themselves, founded as it had been in the principles 
of their religion. Later, as the leaders introduced new theories, 
these were accepted by a portion of their following, and others 
drifted away to form alliances elsewhere. 


The majority of the membership were scattered, but of the 
groups who clung together, three immediately assumed major im- 
portance: Brigham Young in the West, Sidney Rigdon in the 
East, and James J. Strang in the North. The largest single group- 
followed Brigham Young, the president of the Quorum of Twelve, 
to the West, but there were defections all the way across Iowa, 
notably the group under Alpheus Cutler. Many others never went 
farther than Council Bluffs; many more stayed at Florence; and 
still others straggled back to the States or California to later unite 
with the Reorganization, or joined in the exodus of hundreds after 
the first missionaries went to Utah. 


The Twelve at Nauvoo early assumed charge, but the vote by 
which they took control simply read, ‘All in favor of supporting 
the Twelve in their calling” (Nauvoo, August 8, 1844). This was 
_ interpreted as time passed, to mean that they were in control, and 
they proceeded to administer the affairs of the church accordingly. 
On December 5, 1847, certain members of the Twelve met in 
council at Winter Quarters, Nebraska, and appointed Brigham 
Young to be president of the church and Heber C. Kimball and 
Willard Richards to be his counselors. 

Less than three weeks later, December 24, 1847, this action of 
the apostles was presented to a conference held in a log taber- 
nacle recently erected on the east side of the Missouri river, and 
capable of seating about one thousand persons. This conference 
confirmed the action of the group of apostles. 


There were very many good people in all factions, and the ma- 
jority of those who endured the hardships of the long westward 
journey of the Utah pioneers were of that class. Some felt there 
was no other alternative. The letter from Oliver Cowdery to his 
sister, Mrs. Phoebe Jackson, and her husband Daniel, which has 
been preserved, shows something of the predicament in which 
many of the Saints felt themselves to be. 
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“TIFFIN, SENECA COUNTY, OHIO, July 24, 1846. 

“Brother Daniel and Sister Phoebe: Phoebe’s letter mailed at Montrose 
on the 2d of this month was received in due time, and would have been re- 
plied to immediately, but it came in the midst of toil and the business of 
court, which has just closed, and I take the earliest moment to answer. It 
is needless to say that we had long looked for and expected a letter from 
you or Sister Lucy. Now, Brother Daniel and Sister Phoebe, what will you 
do? Has Sister Phoebe written us the truth? and if so, will you venture 
with your little ones into the toils and fatigues of a long. journey and that 
for the sake of finding a resting-place, when you know of miseries of such 
magnitude as have, as will, and as must rend asunder the tenderest and 
holiest ties of domestic life? I can hardly think it possible that you have 
written us the truth, that though there may be individuals who are guilty 
of the iniquities 1 spoken of—yet no such practice can be preached or ad- 
hered to as a public doctrine. Such may do for the followers of Mahomet; 
it may have been done some thousands of years ago, but no people pro- 
fessing to be governed by the pure and holy principles of the Lord Jesus 
can hold up their heads before the world at this distance of. time and be 
guilty of such folly, such wrong, such abomination. It will blast, like a 
mill-dew, their fairest prospects, and aya the ax at the root of their future 
happiness. 

“You would like to know whether we are calculating to come on and 
emigrate to California. On this subject everything depends upon circum- 
stances not necessary for me to here speak of. We do not feel to say or. 
do anything to discourage you from going if you think it best to do so. We 
know, in part, how you are situated. Out of the church you have few or 
no friends, and very little or no society—in it you have both. 

“So far as going West is concerned, I have thought it a wise move—indeed 
I could see no other, and though the journey is long and attended with toil, 
yet a bright future has been seen in the distance if right counsels are given 
and a departure in no way from the original faith, in no instance, counte- 
nanced. Of what that doctrine and faith are and were I ought to know, 
and further it does not become me now to speak.” 2 


Many who went west never took part in the practice of the doc- 
trines that proved so obnoxious to their brethren. For thrift, 
industry, and many of the virtues that make for good citizenship, 
this faction distinguished itself. Whatever we may say about 
what later happened to the leaders on Utah, there is no one 
who cannot afford to view with admiration the courage, faith, and 
capacity for sacrifice of the band of Saints who crossed the plains. 
And in that train of pioneers’ there were those who later returned 
to become our own, and many of the sons and daughters, grand- 
sons and granddaughters of . those pioneers became stalwarts of 
the Reorganization. 

After the death of J oseph and Hyrum Smith, Sidney Rigdon 
came back to Nauvoo to present his claims. He ‘maintained that 


1 Referring probably to a beginning of polygamy and showing that Oliver Cowdery 
had then heard for the first time of this nefarious Ma Ss 
Church History, volume 4, pages 272, 273. 
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he was the legal guardian of the church, entitled to preside as the 
only surviving member of the First Presidency, and that according 
to divine instruction, he was equal with Joseph Smith in holding 
the keys of the kingdom. ? 


After consultation with president of the stake, William Marks, 
he called a meeting in the grove August 8, 1844, in advocacy of 
his claim, but the Twelve as represented by Brigham Young as- 
sumed control of the assembly. Elder Rigdon’s claims in conse- 
quence were not presented, but he did not consider this a settle- 
ment of the point at issue. Returning to Pittsburgh on October 15, 
1844, he commenced to publish the Messenger and Advocate. In 
April, 1845, he perfected his organization, assuming the place 
made vacant by Joseph’s death, and appointing other officers, in- 
cluding two counselors, Samuel James and Ebenezer Robinson, 
Carvel Rigdon (his brother) as patriarch, and a quorum of apos- 
tles. A stake was established at Pittsburgh with the usual officers. 
He also organized a quorum of seventy-three, unique in the history 
of the various factions, as it not only included seventies, but men 
belonging to other quorums as well. 

In the pages of Rigdon’s Messenger and Advocate may be found 
the names of some of the ablest and most logical expositers of 
the faith of the Saints, but the group apparently lacked cohesion. 
The organization maintained a struggling existence for years but 
never fulfilled its early promise, although the insistence of this fac- 
tion upon observance of the laws of the land was most commend- 
able, as compared with the teachings of some of Rigdon’s erstwhile 
brethren. 

One of the converts of Rigdon, William Bickerton, was able to 
start a branch, which has endured until the present time. This 
group has members throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado and 
several churches in Detroit, Michigan. One of the admirable 
achievements of this small faction has been the publication of the 
Book of Mormon in Italian, and the introduction of the gospel 
among the people of that nationality in America to a remarkable 
extent considering the size of the working force. 

The man who became leader of the second largest group of that 
early period was a man comparatively unknown during the life- 
time of Joseph Smith. His name was James J. Strang, and he was 
not baptized until February 25, 1844, but by sheer force of per- 
sonality he put himself at the head of a large faction as years 
passed. He made certain miraculous claims which won many to 
him, and was not without real ability as a leader. He at first 
declared against the evil of polygamy as practiced in the West, 
but sometime later avowed belief in the doctrine (about 1848 or 








? Doctrine and Covenants 87: 3. 
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1849). The acquisition of the notorious John C. Bennett to his 
organization may partly have accounted for his changed viewpoint. 
He claimed his ordination to have been at the hands of an angel 
about the same hour as the death of Joseph Smith in Carthage. 

Strang first built up the city of Voree, at a place now called 
Spring Prairie, in Walworth County, Wisconsin, but as his organi- 
zation grew, he decided to plant a colony on the Lake Michigan 
archipelago and the following year headed a prospecting party to 
Beaver Island. This island, fifteen miles in length by six in width, 
became the new home of the “Strangites.” Strang assumed more 
and more of the qualities of a dictator and finally permitted him- 
self to be crowned king in July, 1850. In 1854 King James was 
elected to the Michigan legislature and took oath of office on 
January 3, 1855. He had a lovable personality, some real ability, 
and was daring to the point of rashness. A man of his type was 
bound to create antagonism, and he was shot and mortally 
wounded in June, 1856, taken to Voree, Wisconsin, and died there. 
A few of his adherents remain to this day, but there has never 
been a successful effort made to revive the movement. 

Another group under the leadership of Alpheus Cutler‘ dissented 
from the westward movement and after some wandering founded 
the little town of Manti in Fremont County, Iowa. Here Cutler 
finally died, but before he passed away called some of his elders to 
him and told them of a land far to the north between two beautiful 
lakes, where they were to take a colony and preach to the Indians. 
In 1865, the advance guard of this people found the land described 
by their aged leader, and the whole colony removed there and 
founded the village of Clitherall, Minnesota. With them was an 
Indian chief of the Oneida tribe of New York, by the name of 
Lewis Denna, who had been a missionary in the time of Joseph 
Smith, traveling many miles on foot from tribe to tribe in Kansas 
and Nebraska. With Denna’s aid a treaty which neither party 
ever broke was drawn up with the Indians. They lived in peace 
together for many years, until civilization drove the Indian else- 
where. Most of these people joined the Rorganization as years 
went by, but a remnant still exists, and have founded a small but 





4The author may not thoroughly understand the position taken by Alpheus Cutler, 
but he did not, I think, claim at first to be the successor to Joseph Smith, but rather 
one of a certain quorum or committee of seven men, arranged and set apart by 
Joseph the Seer in Nauvoo. This committee still retained certain prerogatives after 
the church, as an organization, had been rejected. This group believed all the funda- 
mental doctrines of the church, as well as baptism for the dead and other temple rites 
and ceremonies. But their outstanding achievement is the operation among 
themselves of a United Order with All Things in Common. The belief in 
this has been taught and an attempt made to put it into practice by almost all 
factions and groups of the restoration movement. This group at ‘‘Clitheral’’ for a few 
years held everything in common. This venture failed and they returned to individual 
ownership for many years, but a few families are again making an attempt to put it 
into effect at the present time, 1937. As a group, by their strict morality, honesty 
and industry they have richly earned the honor and respect of all men with whom they 
have business, or social contact. 
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successful community venture in Clitherall with a, branch in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 

There were movements sponsored by George M. Hinkle, by 
James Colin Brewster, by James Emmett, by Gladden Bishop, and 
several times David Whitmer was persuaded to take the leadership 
of a small group but these declined rapidly. 

Good and honorable men were in every one of these groups; in 
fact, in spite of certain abnormal social conditions that sprang up 
in a few of these colonies, out-and-out rogues have been com- 
paratively few in any branch of the restoration movement, but so 
strangely is man constituted that seemingly there can be no honest 
difference of opinion religiously. Men who had walked closely 
together, been more than brothers, now condemned each other in 
the strongest of terms. Each was still confident that the work 
was of God and that there could be no right way but his way. 
Some found this certainty only to lose it again as they tried first 
one faction and then another finding no satisfaction anywhere. 
Among this type of men early in the fifties the Reorganization, or 
“new movement,” as it was sometimes called, sprang into being 
almost simultaneously in different sections of the United States. 
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XXXVIII—The Good Ship Brooklyn 


The part played by the dispersed wanderers from Nauvoo in 
the romantic saga of the building of the West will perhaps never 
be completely told. There are few States west of the Mississippi 
into which some colony of these despised ones did not go to begin 
life anew. They had learned their lesson; they now found their 
resting places far from the haunts of their fellow men. Not only 
Utah, but Missouri, California, Illinois, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Arizona, Wisconsin, Idaho, Nevada, and others must give credit to 
this “peculiar people” when they call the roll of their pioneers. 

Perhaps of all these colonies none had a more romantic history 
than those who sailed around South America to California on the 
good ship Brooklyn. Samuel Brannan, an elder in New York City 
and vicinity who later became prominent in California history, 
conceived the idea of taking his flock by water to California and 
there meeting the company who had left under Brigham Young, 
presumably for the same port. 

Samuel Brannan, who a decade and a half later was to share the 
headlines of New York newspapers only with important news from 
the Civil War was young then, only 26, but already he had lived 
much. Born in Maine in 1819, he had been bound out to an Ohio 
printer, bought his time at 17, and become a literary journeyman. 
“An ambitious ‘literary weekly’ having died on his hands in New 
Orleans, he went to Indianapolis and started a new venture, which 
also failed. Just at what time in his career, he became a Latter 
Day Saint we do not know. His name first appears among those 
“blessed in consequence of their labor on the House of the Lord” 
in Kirtland, on March 7, 1835, so he must have joined the church 
while still serving his printer’s apprenticeship. 

The death of Joseph Smith and the proposed westward move of 
the majority of the Twelve and their followers found him in charge 
of the church in New York, and publisher of the church pape 
The Messenger. 

A conference was held in American Hall, New York, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1845, in which a series of preambles and resolutions was 
offered by Samuel Brannan broaching the subject of a removal 
west in no uncertain terms. A part of them read: 

“Resolved, that the church in this city move, one and all, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, between this and next season, either by land or water; 
and that we most earnestly pray all our brethren in the eastern country to 
join with us in this determination, and carry it out effectually, to the de- 
livery of the people of God from the daughters of Babylon, and not one left 
behind. 

“Resolved, that there are no apologies required of those who do not go, 
but old age, sickness, infirmities, and poverty. ‘For he that will not forsake 
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father and mother, houses and lands, wives and children for me and my 
name’s sake, is not worthy of me.’’’ 1 


Elder Brannan then laid before the conference his amazing plan 
and asked all who wished to go with him to come forward and 
sign their names. 

Arrangements were perfected and a list published of those 
selected to make the trip. 

These names, among whom may be found many of the pioneers 
of the church in California were: William C. Reamer and family, 
John Phillips, William Stout and family, Stephen H. Pierce, John 
Joice and family, John Hairbaird and family, Mary Murry, Daniel 
P. Baldwin, William Atherton and family, Susan A. Searle, Eliza 
Savage, Darwin Richardson and family, Simeon Stanley and fam- 
ily, Moses Meeder and family, J. M. Farnsworth and the names he 
signed, Jones Cook, Isaac Leigh and family, Manena Cannan and 
family, the Thompkins family, Henry Roulam, William Flint and 
family, Joseph Nichols and family, Newel Bullen and family, Julius 
Austin and family, Ambrose T. Moses and family, Isaac Adison 
and family, Silas Eldridge and family, Barton Morey and family, 
Isaac R. Robbins and family, John R. Robbins and family, Jacob 
Heyes, Charles Russel and family, James Embly and family, Wil- 
liam Glover and family, Robert Smith and family, Alandus D. 
Ruckland and family, John Eager, Samuel Smith, Isabella Jones, 
James Light and family, Peter Pool and family, Joseph France 
and family, John J. Sirrine and family, George W. Sirrine, Samuel 
Brannan and family. Doubtless some of these did not go, while 
others not named were on the Brooklyn when she sailed from New 
York on Wednesday, February 4, 1846. ? 

Brannan, the leader of the group was a man of vivid personality 
“deep-chested, broad-shouldered, shaggy-headed.”’ His dress was 
fashionable, almost “‘dandified”’ his appearance, impeccable in his 
then fashionable ‘‘side-burns” and “imperial,” his face lit up by 
flashing black eyes. And we are told, “his courage and generosity 
were boundless.” The Brooklyn, a 370 ton ship, with Captain 
Richardson, master, was chartered for the occasion. Into the hold, 
with amazing foresight, went the press of the Messenger, and two 
complete flour mills, dismantled, but lacking nothing, and other 
supplies for colonizing in California, which was then on the road 
to nowhere, and completely out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

February 4 had dawned cold, dreary, and rainy. Upon the 
wharf lingered a few friends, and several curious and cynical stran- 
gers, looking upon the crowded old emigrant ship Brooklyn with 








1Times and Seasons, volume 6, page 10387. 
2Tbid., pages 1113, 1114; Church History, volume 3, page 181. 
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her strange cargo as she left the wharf bound for a strange land 
outside the domains of the United States. 


On the boat were two men, traveling for pleasure, and the ship- 
load of nearly 300 Latter Day Saints. There proved to be but little 
pleasure. First, they lay long becalmed in the tropics and then 
were in a dreadful storm, during which women and children were 
lashed to their berths, for in no other way could they keep from 
being flung out. Furniture rolled back and forth. The waves 
swept over the deck and even reached the staterooms below. The 
only light was from two lamps hung outside in the hall, dim and: 
wavering beacons in the storm. No one present ever forgot the 
whining and howling of the wind, the creaking of the ship’s 
timbers, children crying, mothers soothing or scolding, the deep 
voices of the men trying to inspire courage, the cries of the sick, 
and yet it is said that through it all the most of the passengers 
were cheerful, and no one doubted for a moment that they would 
ultimately reach their destination. The old captain who had seen 
many a storm at sea finally came down, and while the passengers 
crowded round him they made out these words above the din of 
the storm: “My friends, there is a time in every man’s life when 
it is fitting that he should prepare to die. That time has come to 
us, and unless God interposes we shall all go to the bottom; I have 
done all in my power, but this is the worst gale I have known since 
I was master of a ship.” 7 

One woman answered him, “Captain Richardson, we left for 
California, and we shall get there.” Another said, ‘Captain, I 
have no more fear than though we were on solid land.” The cap- 
tain gazed at the little company speechless, then turning said 
to another of the crew as he went up again, “‘They are either fools 
and fear nothing, or they know more than I do.” 

The storm passed, but as they passed Cape Horn, they en- 
countered another in which a sailor was washed overboard and 
Mrs. Laura Goodwin, one of the passengers, while descending the 
stairs was thrown forward, causing premature confinement and 
death. The captain, more willing to accommodate the passengers 
than was the captain of the Timeoleon who buried Knowlton K. 
Hanks at sea, went ashore at the earliest opportunity, which hap- 
pened to be on the convict island of Juan Fernandez (77 degrees 
west longtitude, 38 degrees south latitude) to bury her. Here Mrs. 
Goodwin was laid to rest, leaving her saddened husband and six 
little children to continue the journey alone. In spite of ‘the sad 
occasion, being ashore made a break in the monotonous sea voyage. 
The passengers bathed, washed their clothing, caught fish and eels, 
cooked and ate them, gathered fruit, and as they left, decorated 
their dead sister’s grave with shells they had gathered, and took 
the six sobbing, motherless little ones back to the boat. Where 
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their diet soon consisted of poor bread and salt pork. Supplies 
had begun to get low. 


The drinking water grew thick and ropy with slime and had a 
dreadful taste. One pint a day was measured out to each passen- 
ger to take to his room to use for drinking, washing, everything. 
The ship’s condition grew rapidly worse. Rats, cockroaches, and 
smaller vermin infested everything—even the diminishing stock 
of provisions. Every mouthful had to be watched. 


The passenger list meantime had been increased by two, a, boy 
named Atlantic, and a girl named Pacific, their names signifying 
circumstances attending their birth. 

Even amid such dismal surroundings the old dream of Zion still 
unfulfilled was in the hearts and minds of those poor wanderers, 
and they drew up a covenant, agreeing to give the proceeds of 
their labors for three years into a common fund from which all 
were to draw their living as a start towards the United Order. 
Some fulfilled that pledge through prosperity and adversity. | 

On July 31, 1846, the old emigrant ship Brooklyn labored 
through the “Golden Gate.” A fog covered the harbor of Yerba 
Buena, shutting all sight of shore from their eager eyes. At 
length they could distinguish some dim shapes of ships, whalers, 
and even men-of-war, and flying from the flag-staff, mysterious 
and welcome sight, was the flag of their country! There came a 
salute from the dim gray fort on the shore, and the Brooklyn re- 
sponded. Now they saw a rowboat approaching, and uniformed 
men scrambled on the deck, not Mexicans, but Americans. The 
officer in command, with uncovered head said, “‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have the honor to inform you that you are in the United 
States of America.” And a cheer—three cheers—went up from 
the wan, thin skeletons aboard the old Brooklyn, from hearts 
weary but hopeful, and loyal to their country still. For just three 
weeks before, California, had become United States soil, and the 
Stars and Stripes went up over Yerba Buena, now San Francisco. 

One of the passengers says: “They crowded upon the deck, 
women and children, questioning husbands and fathers, and stud- 
ied the picture before them—they would never see it just the same 
again—as the foggy curtains furled towards the azure ceiling. A 
long, sandy beach, strewn with hides and skeletons of slaughtered 
cattle, a few scrubby oaks, farther back, low sand hills rising 
behind each other as a background to a few old shanties that 
leaned away from the wind, old adobe barracks, a few donkeys 
plodding dejectedly along beneath towering bundles of wood, a 
few loungers stretched lazily upon the beach as though nothing 
could astonish them; and between the picture and the emigrants 
still loomed up here and there, at the first sight more distinctly, 
the black vessels—whaling ships and sloops of war—that was all, 
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and that was Yerba Buena, now San Francisco, the landing place 
for the pilgrims of faith.” ® 

Soon all were happily unloading the ship. Tents were erected, 
and sixteen families crowded into the old adobe barracks. Cook- 
ing of course had to be done outdoors. Soon a place was selected 
for the colony to settle, on the north bank of the Stanislaus River 
near the junction with the San Juaquin, and with a faith that was 
almost pathos, they named the place New Hope. Here they put 
in crops and prepared to welcome the body of Saints they still 
believed to be coming overland. 

The women of the Brooklyn were quite an addition to the popula- 
tion of “Yerba Buena, ” which up until their arrival boasted only 
“two white ladies.”’ “Polygamy was not in their creed, and they 
maintained good relations with the Gentiles. The men were in- 
dustrious, public-spirited, the women, chaste; the children well be- 
haved.” # 

In a letter written the first of the next year, Brannan, with 
characteristic Latter Day Saint optimism, says, “Since our depart- 
ure from New York we have enjoyed the peculiar care of our 
Heavenly Father; everything in a most miraculous manner has 
worked together for our good, and we find ourselves happily situ- 
_ ated in our new home, surrounded with peace and prosperity.” ° 
He also spoke of a paper they would commence publishing the 
following week, “which will be the government organ by the sanc- 
tion of Colonel Fremont, who is now our governor.”’ 

Brannan proceeded to set up and operate the first California 
flour-mills; in a little red-wood structure back of “Old Adobe’’ he 
put up his press, and issued the first newspaper in Yerba Buena, 
The California Star. In the first number of his paper Brannan 
promised to “eschew with the greatest caution everything that 
tends to the propagation of sectarian dogma,” a promise he kept 
faithfully. In the Star, he immediately launched a campaign for 
a schoolhouse, .and by his efforts the first little red schoolhouse ap- 
peared on the plaza, south of Old. Adobe. This building, grandly 
designated as the “Public Institute” served the infant San Fran- 
cisco as school, church, town hall, and eventually as tribunal of 
the vigilance committee and jail. Samuel Brannan, the dauntless 
Latter Day Saint elder, performed the first marriage ceremony 
and preached the first sermon in Yerba Buena after the American 
flag went up over that city. He has been dubbed the first “Cali- 
forniac,” for he printed a special 2,000 edition of the Star and sent 
it east by the first pony express. 


8 Historical Record, volume 8, page 876: Church History, volume 3, page 186. — 

The First Forty-Niner by James A. B. Scherer. New York.1925, page 23. Ibid. 
page 33. 

5 Millennial Star, volume 9, page 306. 
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But his exuberance over his new-found home was destined to 
receive a rude jolt. 

Spring came, and still no colony came from Nauvoo. Brannan 
and some of the Saints set out to meet them, leaving the famous 
post of Captain Sutter on April 25. They crossed the mountains 
of California, a distance of forty miles, with eleven head of horses 
and mules, traveling on foot and driving the animals before them 
in the deep snow, making the distance in record time, one day and 
two hours. They had to swim rivers and climb mountains on their 
way. On June 30, 1847, Brannan met the Utah “pioneers” on Green 
River in what is now Wyoming and accompanied them to Great 
Salt Lake Valley. When Brigham Young decided to stop there, 
Brannan was disappointed and angry and soon started back for 
California. “He will find that I was right and he was wrong and 
will come to California,” * Brannan said when he met on Septem- 
ber 6, 1847, a detachment of what was known as the Mormon 
Battalion.” These men were told by Brannan that Brigham 
Young had sent word to all who had not money enough to come 
to Salt Lake to return to California and get work. About half of 
the men turned back with Brannan. 

Smarting with an indignation toward the church leaders in Utah, 
from which he never recovered, Brannan took his way back to the 
new country, whose fortunes he had so readily made his own. 
Good fortune led him to the right place at the right time—the 
famous Fort Sutter, where the genial Swiss Captain Sutter held 
dominion over a large area of territory on the Sacramento River 
five days journey above San Francisco. Sutter had just contracted 
with the firm of Marshall, Weimer and Bennett to put him up a 
sawmill on the south fork of the American River, where Colonia 
stands, forty miles northeast of the fort. Brannan was suddenly 
inspired to stop here and set up a store, for the builders had only 
consented to build the mill on condition that all necessary supplies 
be furnished them on Sutter’s credit until the mill was in running 
order. The members of the “Mormon Battalion” who were with 
him, stopped also to work on the mills. 

It was the fall of 1847. All the world knows the rest of the 
story. Gold was discovered at the bottom of Sutter’s new mill 
race on January 24, 1848. And it was Samuel Brannan who car- 
ried the news to San Francisco, where Kemble a youth from the 
Brooklyn was editing the Star in his absence. As Sam ran through 


6 Historical Record, volume 8, page 930. 

7A battalion furnished the United States by the ‘‘Mormons’”’ for the Mexican War. 
The battalion was recruited at Council Bluffs, Iowa, from the camp of the Saints, 
marched to Fort Leavenworth. They arrived at Santa Fe in October; here they were 
divided. Ninety who were sick were sent to Pueblo; the remainder marched for 
California. They arrived after much suffering at San Luis Rey Mission on January 
21, 1847. After active service they were mustered out at Los Angeles July 16, 1847, 
The main body of these met Brannan on the Truckee River. 
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the Plaza, brandishing a flask of gold dust above his head, and 
shouting “Gold! Gold! From the American River’ the Star ex- 
pired in the flash of a second, as its subscribers, editor, printer and 
printer’s devil dropped everything and followed Sam Brannan back 
to the American River. 

Brannan’s enterprise at the fort flourished, and of course, he 
also found diggings of his own. Meals now cost $5 each, eggs $1 
apiece, and other necessities in proportion. From a humble Latter 
Day Saint elder, Brannan soon became California’s first millionaire, 
but he never lost the characteristics that had made him successful 
in his ministry, for the old-time Latter Day Saint elder must 
possess courage of that rare variety that is willing to do and dare 
without counting the cost, for the missionary of that day who had 
great respect to the safety of his own skin was never a missionary 
long. 

There was no law in California except public opinion, but now 
that lack began to be keenly felt. Lawless gangs from eastern 
cities moved in to San Francisco en masse. When a gang of des- 
peradoes calling themselves “Hounds” robbed and plundered a 
group of Chilean immigrants, committing murder and rape, Bran- 
nan added another to his long list of firsts. Inflamed with right- 
eous indignation, he organized the first Vigilantes for action. 
“Brannan had just the oratorical gifts needed, deep feeling, pro- 
found courage, and a powerful penetrating voice. His fine eyes 
flashing fire, his shaggy mane tossing, his utterance half-choked by 
emotion, with sledge hammer eloquence he wielded the throng into 
unity.” * He had no thought of lynch law, he insisted on a grand 
jury, and punctiliously provided the culprits with counsel. On 
June 1, 1851, the first regular vigilance committee was organized in 
Brannan’s office, with Sam as its president and spokesman. Before 
the end of the month, five or six hundred members had enrolled. 

Bancroft says “Peculiar as he was in some respects, I cannot but 
regard his connection with the first Vigilance Committee as the 
brightest epoch in his eventful life and so long as society holds its 
course in San Francisco his name should be held in honor and 
grateful remembrance.” 

During the slavery struggle, Sam Brannan held his place on the 
front page news of New York City and the east. He owned nearly 
all the land abutting on Market Street in San Francisco, and nearly 
a quarter of Sacramento, and spent money on a lavish and prodigal 
scale that has seldom been surpassed. He entertained the whole 
city of Sacramento one day at his new “City Hotel’ at a cost of 
$150,000. When Mexicans wanted to shake off the yolk of 
Maximillian, they came to Brannan, and Sam paid the bills. Lib- 








8 The First Forty-Niner by James A. B. Scherer. 
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erally. The American Legion down there named themselves the 
“Brannan Contingent.” Only with the men in Utah, whom he had 
once called brethren, was he niggardly, and when, it is said, 
Brigham Young sent an apostle to collect the “Lord’s tenth,” he 
sent back word that he would not relinquish his tithing until 
Brigham sent back a receipt signed by the Lord, so that he could 
be sure the money went to its presumed destination. He was 
excommunicated, as one whose course in life was unfitting a Latter 
Day Saint. 

The remainder of Sam Brannan’s life had little to do with the old 
life. Eventually he lost his enormous fortune, or nearly all, and 
when his wife took her children and left him, in one last burst of 
prodigality he settled upon her every cent of the remainder, and 
became a drunkard, a pariah, an outcast from society, living in 
penury and squalor. Sometimes he stole back to his dream city, 
San Francisco, to bunk in a two-bit flop-house, and watch men 
whom he had started in business cross the street to avoid him. 

“Then the miracle happened,” says his biographer. ‘Mexico 
actually paid him $49,000 interest, a meager enough interest on 
his huge loan, but that was not the miracle. Sam, renegade, ad- 
venturer, drunkard, spendthrift, rake—Sam took every dollar of 
that money and paid his debts with it, quit drinking . . . and died 
at the rounding of his 70th mile-stone, redeemed through the 
power of his will.” 

When he died ee 5, 1889, in Escondido, California, he had not 
a cent, and lay in the city morgue for some days until a friend 
bought six feet of earth in Mt. Hope cemetery and paid for his 
burial. Here (in division 4, section 2, lot 7) as late as 1925, his 
grave was marked by only a 2 inch stake. An unimportant street 
in San Francisco bears his name. 

As for the colony he had brought “’round the Horn,” learning 
that their brethren did not intend to locate in California, the 
valiant little group at New Hope dispersed and scattered, many of 
them becoming miners in the gold rush. Some went to Utah, but 
many remained in California to unite with the Reorganization when 
the first missionaries crossed the great desert to bring them the 
message of the coming of Young Joseph. Those messengers were 
E. C. Briggs, Alexander H. Smith, James W. Gillen, and William 
Anderson. 








® The First Forty-Niner, by James A. B. Scherer, page 124. 
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XXXIX.—The Texas Colony 


Lyman Wight, the apostle who had been chosen to fill the place 
of David Patten, when he fell at Crooked River, had throughout 
his entire life cherished the ideal of ‘‘all things common.” He had 
left the experiment of “The Family” in Kirtland to join the church. 
He went through the experiment of Independence in 1833, without 
disillusionment. His ideals were of the sort that die hard. 

Cherishing these things in his heart, for to him these were the 
principles of ‘celestial law’ he went about his extensive missionary 
work with his fellow apostles throughout the years the church 
was at Nauvoo, until the middle of June, 1843, upon returning from 
an eastern missionary tour of nine and one-half months during 
which time he had traveled three thousand miles, baptized over six 
hundred persons and organized twenty-one branches, he was asked 
to go to Wisconsin in company with Bishop George Miller to take 
charge of the saw-mills there, which had been purchased ‘by the 
church at a cost of twelve thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
cutting timber and making shingles, and sawing lumber for the 
building operations in Nauvoo, particularly the Temple-and Nauvoo 
House. 

A number of families, one hundred and fifty men, women and 
children went north. with him. Doubtless the entire company 
received their living expenses, and allowed the price of their labor 
to go to the church. At least we know of one man just home 
from a long mission who went with the company “because he was 
back in his tithing.’ During their experiences together in this 
northern wilderness, Black River Falls, Wisconsin, those who 
comprised this colony became attached to one another and their 
intrepid leader and formed the nucleus of what has been wrongly 
termed ‘‘a faction” of the church. 

The very isolation of the little group from all the rest of the 
world from the moment of their embarking on this enterprise 
helped induce that solidarity. The sharing of mutual dangers and 
meager supplies augmented that union. They left Nauvoo by 
steamer on July 22 leaving the boat near the mouth of the Black 
River at Prairie LaCrosse, finished the journey to Black Falls in 
keel boats. These keel boats were long and narrow with a runway 
about twelve inches in width projecting out over the side of the 
boat, and running the entire length, for the pole men to walk back 
and forth as they pushed the boat up stream, for these boats 
were propelled by poles. Three men on a side and one in front 
to steer manned each boat. Several days on these boats completed 
the ninety miles between Prairie LaCrosse and Black River Falls. 

Winter supplies for these people were to be furnished by the 
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Temple Committee, but owing to some lack of knowledge of 
northern conditions these supplies were not shipped in time to 
be brought up by boats. The snow was now deep, but the only 
teams in the settlement, just two, were set to hauling provisions 
the ninety miles from LaCrosse for one hundred people, and their 
animals. Every one went on rations, and by nobody satisfying 
their wants, the food was carefully apportioned to last them until 
the teams returned. And then visitors came, starving Indians— 
they were so destitute they had eaten the hides they had dried for 
sale—and asked for food. Lyman Wight called the group together 
and put the question before them ‘Shall we share our food, which 
now consists of one barrel of flour with these starving Indians, 
when we know we shall be without bread before our teams 
return?” The vote was unanimous in the affirmative, even the 
little children voting to divide what they had. The Indians were 
given half the barrel of flour, and an ox, only asked to return 
when they had eaten, for they must hear a sermon. No Latter 
Day Saint elder would miss a chance to preach, especially to the 
Indians! Three days, without bread, the little company waited for 
the return of the teams with food. And no one complained, for all 
had shared in the sacrifice. ? 

These were the scenes that formed the bond between members 
of the old colony. In March Lyman Wight was recalled to Nauvoo, 
taking his wife and three youngest children, leaving the rest to 
follow with rafts of lumber. The occasion of his return to Nauvoo 
was that he might present certain petitions to Congress regarding 
the church lands in Missouri. He left home on May 21 for 
Washington D. C. and while still upon this mission for some reason 
he found it necessary to travel three times from Baltimore, Mary- 
land to Salem, Massachusetts, spending three weeks in Phila- 
delphia, three in New York and the same in Boston, traveling 
“most of the time upon the railroad cars.” ” 

Wight tells the story. One day “just inthe midst of pleasure and 
satisfaction whilst riding along leisurely from Salem to Boston, a 
little boy threw a paper into the car, announcing the death, yes! 
announcing the death of my beloved friend, the Prophet.” * 

He hardly knew whether to believe the report or not, one 
moment it seemed true, the next he doubted it, but a few days 
later a personal messenger confirmed the message and bade him 
return with all haste to meet with the rest of the Quorum of the 
Twelve. He took train immediately to Buffalo, crossed the lakes 


1 Reminiscences by George Montague, Autumn Leaves, volume 9, page 385. 
2An address by way of an abridged account and journal of my life from February, 
1844, yp to April, 1848, with an appeal to the Latter Day Saints by Lyman Wight, 
page 5. 
st at eoeress by way of an abridged account and journal of my life from April, 
, ete. 
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to Chicago, thence to Galena by stage, and down the river on a 
steamboat to Nauvoo, thanks to modern transportation of the day 
making the journey in what he considered a very brief time—by 
the 6th of August he was in Nauvoo! 

Now before he had gone to Washington, he had obtained per- 
mission from the President of the church, Joseph Smith to plant 
a colony ‘‘between the head of the Red River, the Little Colorado 
River and the Cordilleras Mountains.” * This mission seemed 
sacred to him, comprising as he said “the instructions given by 
Brother Joseph the last conversation I ever had with him.” * This 
‘instruction was given me by Brother Joseph with great zeal, 
setting forth the necessity for such a mission, for the good of the 
cause of bringing the Lamanites to the knowledge of the truth, 
paving the way for the redemption of Zion and building the 
Temple in Jackson County, and giving our posterity inheritances in 
a land, where Gentile foot has never trod... for the last fourteen 
hundred years.” ® 

After several violent differences with President Young, during 
which time Wight’s plan for a mission to Texas could not be 
shaken, he took his family and those of his friends who would go, 
including nearly all the Black Falls Pine company and went back 
to Prairie LaCrosse for the winter, as he found so many of his 
family and others sick of chills and fever in the “marshlands” of 
Illinois, after being used to the “pure waters of the pine country.” 
He thought it necessary for them to “regain their health’’ before 
starting on the trip westward. 

Texas was to him a veritable land of dreams. Here he intended 
to bring up his children in a wilderness which would ‘never be 
defiled” by the ‘customs and practices of the world;” there these 
children would have their inheritance, and build a righteous city. 
True he expected to receive his inheritance in Jackson County, 
when Zion was redeemed, but he hoped to see the day “‘when I can 
travel from the city in Jackson County to a city that shall be 
built by my posterity . . . when there shall not be a day’s journey 
between cities, from one place to the other.’ ’” 

He had hoped to have provisions on hand for the trip, but that 
winter the men had only work enough to provide a scanty living 
from day to day. Spring found them penniless, with the exception 
of three boats. What was to be done? The question was put up to 
the whole group as it had been done when they fed the starving 
Indians. Should they ‘scatter to the four winds” and “live like 
the rest of the world,” or ‘“‘fill the covenant of this church made at 
its rise which was to stand by each other even until death?” 
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They decided to do the latter, and one by one came forward and 
laid all they had above actual necessities, of clothing and all else, 
in one pile to be sold for their maintenance on the trip. All went. 
aboard the three boats on the evening of 27th of March, 1845, 
singing ‘‘Let Zion in her Beauty Rise.’ At twenty minutes after 
11 on the 28th, the old keel boats were loosed from their moorings 
and propelled by poles, and aided by the currents, started down the 
Mississippi River. Each boat had a row of rude berths on each 
side, and a space left through the center for luggage, stoves and 
cooking utensils. A raft of lumber followed the three as far as 
Prairie du Chien, where it and its load were sold to pay the debts 
of the company contracted during the winter. 


About two p. m. April 15 a final landing was made at Duck 
Creek (a few miles above Davenport, Iowa). Here a month’s delay 
occurred while the boats were sold and oxen, tents and wagons 
purchased. They made many friends in Davenport, some accom- 
panied them on their journey; others gathered to see them off. The 
move on May 12 was only twenty miles west to obtain feed for 
the animals, but on May 26, ‘‘at the sound of the horn” a well 
organized company moved off, eight wagons and one cart, all 
drawn by oxen, and eighty-two head of cattle, including the teams. 
The course was southwesterly across the open prairie, many 
walking. The next day they stopped at Tipton, Iowa, and fitted 
up four more teams and wagons. 


Without following the details of that journey, we find these 
weary pilgrims on Sunday, November 16 just crossing the Red 
River, near Preston, Texas, into the land of their destination. Four 
miles south they stopped, camped and looked for a location. They 
had accomplished this long journey in seven months and 18 days, 
mostly by ox team through a country without roads or landmarks, 
fording and swimming rivers or building their own ferries. Nine 
of the number had been laid in unmarked graves by the way. And 
these people started on this migration, without a single penny in 
cash! 

Lyman Wight himself with one companion went as scout to 
select a winter’s location. They soon found a deserted fort in 
Grayson County near Georgetown, and here they moved on the 
19th of November, 1845, and waited out the winter, the men find- 
ing what work they could. 

On Monday April 24, 1846, the whole camp moved southward, 
with the Colorado River in mind, crossing the Trinity River above 
Dallas on the 30th. May 14 their cattle swam the Brazos, while 
the wagons were taken apart and ferried across in one small 
canoe. They arrived June 6 and 7 at the spot chosen as their 
destination and immediately went to work to build a mill, pushing 
the work as rapidly as possible, doing all the iron, stone, and 
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woodwork themselves.. They were on the east bank of the Colo- 
rado, four miles above Austin. On July 30 the mill started 
grinding, a real novelty in the community. They made money 
rapidly, and started at once to construct a sawmill, houses and 
shops. But they were not satisfied. In October four scouts, 
Spencer Smith, John Taylor and Meachim and William Curtis 
were sent on an exploring tour and came back reporting a beautiful 
country on the Perdinales River. Accordingly a colony was ap- 
pointed to go there and make location, business being carried on 
as usual near Austin. In January the Perdinales colony was 
recalled, but the project was renewed the following March and 
several families went there. On May first a mill site was selected 
four miles below Fredericksburg, now the county seat of Gillespie 
County and about seventy miles southwest of Austin. Here houses 
were built, shops erected and in exactly six weeks from the day 
the site was selected a sawmill was in full operation. The mill on 
the Colorado meantime was grinding large quantities of meal 
which was transported by team to Austin, New Braunfels, Browns- 
ville and Fredericksburg, and sold at good prices. The new settle- 
ment was named Zodiac. ° 

Soon a stone fort was added to the other buildings but there 
were no Indian troubles. Along the banks of the little Perdinales 
River stretched a broad road of their building, back from the 
road stretched a series of irrigated farms separated by stone 
fences. In December two delegates from Brigham Young ap- 
peared in Zodiac, threatening Wight and his followers with ex- 
communication if they stayed out of the fold, and Wight made a 
“Texas-flavored” answer, saying, ‘nobody under the light of 
heaven except Joseph Smith could call him from Texas to go to 
Salt Lake City!” Joseph Smith had sent him on a mission to 
Texas, and the fact that Joseph Smith was dead could not change 
the fact that he was the one man who could tell Lyman Wight 
what to do, therefore to Texas he had gone, and in Texas he would 
stay until he felt that he had successfully filled the mission of the 
one man whom he loved with his whole heart. 

On August 9, 1847, the mill on the Colorado was sold at a sub- 
stantial profit, and all of the colony moved to the Perdinales, leav- 
ing only a few men to finish the new county jail in Austin, which 
the colony had contracted to build for two thousand dollars. The 
jail was finished on November 16 and on the 17th accepted by the 
jail commissioners. The workers then joined the rest of the 
colony. A new grist mill had already been erected and many 
new houses. ° 


8 Here the author’s father, Heman C. Smith, was born on September 27, 1850. 
®See A Pioneer Colony by Heman C. Smith; Autumn Leaves, volume 8, page 529 
seq. 
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The colony carried on a flourishing business with its neighbors. 
Milling, both grist and sawmill were now flourishing, blacksmith- 
ing and furniture making helped to add to the wealth of the little 
community, which meticulously held their property in common, 
calling naught that they had their own. Rumors began to go 
around that Wight had in some mysterious way taken ‘the bulk 
of the Mormon wealth” to Texas. 

They stood well in their community. Old settlers say that 
Lyman Wight was often asked to address the senate when he 
came to Austin and was always well received by the governor and 
senators, ““He was of very commanding appearance over six feet, 
about 200 pounds, and very handsome; wore a beard that he kept 
in perfect condition ..., his hair long, dressed in a Prince Albert 
coat, wore finely polished boots” ... “carried two six shooters 
and a bowie knife, drove 2 to 4 mules to a fine carriage, with 
glittering harness, trimmed with brass and silver’ ...?° How 
much of this description is true, we can only conjecture. 

But the Perdinales was subject to freshets, and in July, 1850, 
the mill was swept away, and the houses were flooded. The second 
flood in 1851 drove the colony to a new location on the Colorado. 
Here they encountered the open warfare of the Indians, new 
mills were erected, ground broken. The members of the colony 
began to make and sell furniture. Their venture was profitable, 
but Lyman Wight was a true type of the restless pioneersman. In 
1853 he sold his rights in the settlement to Noah Smithwick and 
moved on. ** 

The wanderings of the colony took them to Medina, ?” where 
twelve miles below Bandera, they founded the community of Moun- 
tain Valley, a pioneer outpost in a country that was almost un- 
inhabited save by hostile Indians. Wight petitioned the State and 
the National Government to send troops to enable his colony to 
survive. ‘While Congress is spending six or eight months to find 
out whether it is best to reinforce the army or not,” he wrote, “the 
Indians are killing men, women and children, and driving off large 
quantities of stock, and nothing to hender. We make this one 
more appeal to the Government, and if this fails, we have but one 
alternative, and that is to abandon the frontiers altogether.” 

Lyman Wight was an insatiable pioneer. When death over- 
took him, still on the trail, he was planning to preach the gospel 
to the Indians in Mexico and Central America. He died suddenly 


10 A letter from C. C. Booth of 2021 Bennett Avenue, Dallas, Texas, to Rufus K. 
Hardy of Salt Lake City under date of Dec. 9, 1930. Booth names his grandfather, 
one Josiah Clifton as his informant. 

11 Hamilton’s Creek on the east side of the Colorado River almost 12 miles south 
of where Burnet, county seat of Burnet County stands. Their mill still stood there 
as late as 1881 and was called ‘‘“Mormon Mill.’ 

12 Birthplace of Hyrum O. Smith. 
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near San Antonio, Texas, on March 30, 1858. His followers pro- 
cured a metallic casket in San Antonio and carried him to the old 
city of Zodiac, not far from Fredericksburg, to bury him in the 
colony cemetery there. 


On the occasion of his death the Galveston News said: 


“We believe we have omitted to notice the death of Mr. Lyman Wight, 
who for some thirteen years past has been the leader of a small and inde- 
pendent Mormon settlement in Texas. As far as we have been able to learn, 
these Mormons have proved themselves to be most excellent citizens of our 
State, and we are no doubt greatly indebted to the deceased leader for the 
orderly conduct, sobriety, industry, and enterprise of his colony. Mr. Wight 
first came to Texas in November, 1845, and has been with his colony on the 
extreme frontier ever since, moving still further west as settlements formed 
around him, thus always being the pioneer of advancing civilization, afford- 
ing protection against the Indians. He has been the first to settle five new 
counties and prepare the way for others. He has at different times built 
three extensive saw and grist mills.” 


The Wight colony always lived in communistic style, according 
to the “Celestial Law,” as they termed it. In a letter, written in 
1855 from Medina to an old friend, Sanford Porter, whom he had 
“found in Illinois” evidently on an early mission, and “lived a near 
reer to” in Jackson County, Missouri, he describes their man- 
ner of life: 


“T will give you a short description of our country. We live in a pleasant 
country. We seldom feed any of our stock in the winter unless it is some 
that we work, and sometimes we get along very well without feeding any- 
thing. As for snow, I have not seen enough in ten years all together to 
make four inches. It is a fine place to raise stock. It is mountainous and 
healthy, good for corn and garden vegetables. Wheat does well in many 
parts. There is no scarcity of either cattle or oxen throughout the State, 
although they are rather higher this year in consequence of the many wars 
and rumors of wars. Oxen are worth fifty dollars a yoke, good four-year- 
old steers, well broke, from thirty-five to forty-five dollars, according to 
size, stock cows from eight to ten dollars, good milk cows from twelve to 
eighteen dollars, and store goods are remarkably low. Horses average with 
everything else. We have no trouble getting a good living in this country. 
The most difficulty we find is in keeping close enough to the commandments 
of God. When one has enough, all have the same. Our houses are as near 
alike as they can well be. Mine was built first. It is one hundred feet one 
way (with the exception of eighty-six feet) and lacks only thirty-eight feet 
of being fifty feet the other way. We have a good door in front and an old 
quilt neatly hung for the back door. We have fine, beautiful sand for floors. 
Our houses average from seven to eight feet between the sand and the joists, 
some being lower and some higher as the case may be. We (not I) havea 
large stock of cattle, plenty of teams, and we carry on a great many branches 
of mechanical operations besides our farming. And as we believe the time 
is not far distant when those who remain and are pure in heart shall return 
to Jackson County, they and their children singing songs of everlasting joy, 
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we cannot dismiss the subject without giving Brother Porter and his family 
an invitation to come and go with us and see that goodly land once more.” 

There is one significant thing about Lyman Wight’s community 
efforts, which deserves attention because of its extreme rarity in 
Utopian experiments. Wight, as acknowledged leader never de- 
sired or sought temporal or spiritual advantage over his fellows. 
When he received letters from Strang, ‘King James I, president of 
the church,” from Brigham Young telling of ecclesiastical honors 
acquired since the death of Joseph, and Thompson with his many 
titles, he was wont to sign his answers with profound sarcasm 
“Lyman Wight, and nothing else.” In scathing denunciation of 
those whom he thought were acquiring wealth at the expense of 
their brethren, he wrote of the Melchisedec priesthood: 

But those who aspire after this priesthood, and seek to obtain it 
while rolling in luxuries, and seeking the applause of men, I would 
simply ask them these questions, have you drank of the cup 
whereof ‘Christ drank, and have you been baptized with the 
baptism wherewith He was baptized? Have you followed the com- 
mandment that He gave to the young men and sold all that thou 
hadst, and give it to the poor? Have you sold the last coat 
you had, and traveled in your shirt sleeves sooner than you would 
see the poor left to the ravages of a ruthless mob? Have you 
traveled on foot hundreds and hundreds of miles and sought a 
place for the saints to camp at, night after night, that they might 
seclude themselves from the hands of wicked and evil designing 
men, and then roll yourself in a blanket and lay yourself in an 
open prairie, under the open canopy of heaven, in the cold night 
dews? If you have not done all these, you have not yet fulfilled 
the saying of the Savior where he says, If you would be greatest 
you must first become the least and servant of all. ...I again ask, 
when did the church flourish? When the Nephites that dwelt 
upon this land did not call “aught they possessed their own; but it 
all belonged to the Lord.”’ When did the people mourn and lament, 
and howl and weep? I answer, when their priests were lifted up 
in the pride of their hearts, to the wearing of fine apparel and 
oppressing the poor, and the hireling in his wages, riding in fine 
carriages, with cushioned seats, bristled carpets, leaving the poor 
to work out their own salvation among those who are their vital 
enemies; while the rich and opulent were permitted to increase 
in opulence by tithing and wringing from the hands of the peasant 
his hard-earnings. *° 

Strangely enough, Lyman Wight to whom the applause of the 
world meant nothing never lacked for it, and that too, in spite of 
social anachronisms, that, were blamed for the unpopularity of 


%% An address by way of an abridged account and journal of my life from February, 
1844, to April, 1848, by Lyman Wight, 1848, pages 14 and 15. 
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other factions. Contemptuous of individual wealth, Lyman 
Wight’s communal experiment flourished financially, in spite of 
frequent transplantings, due to: his restless leadership. 

Lyman Wight never claimed the right to lead this colony as a 
divinely appointed head. His teachings were always as Strang put 
it in the Gospel Herald, published at Voree, Wisconsin, August 


31, 1848: 


“Lyman Wight seems to cherish the idea that is ignorantly held out by 
some others that Joseph, the Prophet’s son, will yet come up and take his 
father’s original place in the church.’ 14 


In his journal he wrote what he considered should have been the 
procedure at the death of Joseph Smith: 

“The fifties assembled should have called on all the authorities of Zire 
church down to the lay members from all the face of the earth, as much as 
was convenient and after having taken sweet counsel together, in prayer 
and supplication before God, acknowledged our sins and transgressions which 
had caused our head to be taken from our midst: and then have called on 
young Joseph, and held him up before the congregation of Israel to take 
his father’s place in the flesh.” 15 


In the little pamphlet published by Wight in 1848, a copy of 
which has only recently come to light, he said 

“I have no notice of this blessing (Doctrine and Covenants 43:2) having 
been transferred to any person or persons, save it be to the posterity of 
him who standeth at the helm of [in] life. And I remain firm in the belief, 
that we who have been organized into the well established and organized 
body of the kingdom on earth, should go forth abroad into the earth, 
and come up to Mount Zion, and build up the city of the living God, even 
on the spot of ground pointed out by the finger of the Almighty Jehovah, 
and dedicated by his servant, the prophet. . 

“Many struggles have been made, and many more may be made to 
build Temples unto the Most High God, yet God in his infinite wisdom, will 
most assuredly build upon that spot which he has pointed out with his own 
finger. Unto this spot of ground I invite all nations, kindreds and tongues 
and peoples; they to consecrate all they have and are, for the express pur- 
pose of building up the Temple of the most High God and enlarging the 
borders of Zion, and making the stakes strong. 

“And to this end I pray, that God in his infinite wisdom may hasten the 
day, and speed the time, that Joseph’s voice may be heard from the heavens 
unto his posterity, even as David’s of old, saying, my son build ye an house 
unto the most High God.” 16 


In an old letter book of Lyman Wight’s still extant, one may 
read in dimming letters, written nearly eighty years ago, these 
words: 


14 Prophetic Controversy No. 2, page 17, Voree Herald. 

Lyman Wight’s Journal under date of December, 1851, as published in Church 
History, volume 2, page 791. 

16 An address by way of an abridged account of my life, etc. 

17 Original letter book of Lyman Wight—Heman C. Smith collection. 
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“Now, Mr. Editor, if you had been present when Joseph called on me 
shortly after we came out of jail [Liberty Jail] to lay hands with him upon 
the head of a youth, and heard him cry aloud, ‘You are my successor, when 
I depart,’ and heard the blessings poured on his head—I say, had you heard 
this, and seen the tears streaming from his eyes—you would not have 
been led by blind fanaticism, or a zeal without knowledge. ... While in jail 
there were many things spoken by the mouth of our martyred Prophet and 
Patriarch, and when I see these things taking place just as they were spoken, 
it cheers my heart and that of my brethren and sisters in this branch also.” 


Lyman Wight did not live to see Young Joseph “held up before 
the congregation of Israel to take his father’s place,”’ but his sons 
saw it, and his sons’ sons, and today the children and grandchildren 
of his children dwell in peace upon that “goodly land,” from which 
he wandered for a quarter of a century, ever longing for the time 
when he might return and claim an inheritance there. Most of 
the Texas colony joined the Reorganization, a few went to Utah, 
and several drifted out of the church altogether. : 
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XL.—The Community at Preparation 


Among those who went to Wisconsin soon after the death of 
Joseph Smith at Nauvoo was one Charles B. Thompson, a mission- 
ary in the days of Joseph Smith. He appears to have been quite 
successful and wrote an able defense of the Book of Mormon, a few 
copies of which are still extant. 

After going to Voree with Strang, he published a poem strongly 
favoring Strang’s claims and otherwise appeared to be satisfied 
with his leadership until some time late in 1847. He claimed 
to receive a revelation on New Year’s Day, 1848, in which he was 
informed that the church was rejected in 1844, as an organization, 
but that the priesthood, having been conferred prior to 1844, con- 
tinued with those holding it until Zion could be established. This 
position was clearly stated in a proclamation issued from Saint 
Louis on January 1, 1848: “The Lord will have no more church 
organization until after the redemption of Zion.” 

He proceeded at once to organize what he called “Jehovah’s 
Presbytery of Zion,” in which were most complicated and nu- 
merous divisions, subdivisions, and orders of priesthood. He 
followed up with several proclamations from Saint Louis. The 
first was addressed to the nations of the world, and in it he 
claimed to be Ephraim “born again among the Gentiles,” promul- 
gating the idea of transmigration of souls. The second was 
addressed to the scattered members of the priesthood, and here he 
proclaimed himself as “Baneemy, Patriarch of Zion.” The third 
was addressed to kings, princes, governors, presidents, rulers, 
etc., and represented Thompson as “Apostle of the Free and Ac- 
cepted Order of Baneemy and Fraternity of the Sons of Zion.”’ 
The fourth was directed to “the children of Zion and the remnant 
of the priesthood,” and was signed by the “Chief Teacher of the 
Preparatory Department of Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion.” He 
later published a book of purported revelations and also the vari- 
ous rules, regulations, and covenants established in his community. 

In 1854, Thompson, who was known among his followers va- 
riously as “Father Ephraim” and Baneemy, and perhaps by other 
titles, went into western Iowa with fifty or sixty families and 
preempted several thousand acres of the best land to be found in 
that community. Under this arrangement all property was turned 
over to the head of the order, presumably as trustee, and the 
members even covenanted to turn over all private property, in- 
cluding wearing apparel and right to their own services. 

Until the summer of 1855 all seemed to go well, and then some 
ten families withdrew under the leadership of Hugh Lytle, an 
elder in the order, publishing a card in the Preparation News and 
Ephraim’s Messenger, as follows: 
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“We, the undersigned members of ‘Jehovah’s Presbytery of Zion’ have 
left the fraternity of Preparation; not that our faith in the work has at all 
abated, or that we intend to apostatize from the original principles of the 
work, but on account of believing that the system of separate and single 
family order is best adapted to our present sentiments and inclinations, but 
in all other respects, we deem ourselves as much in the faith as heretofore.” 


These families were those of Hugh Lytle, J. R. McIntyre, F. D. 
Winegar, John Outhouse, John Thomas, Andrew Hall, Jacob 
Paden, A. Clements, J. M. Outhouse, and Henry Brooke. 


These members sued in the court for the recovery of their 
property and lost the suit, but later a compromise was effected 
by which they secured some compensation. 

Things progressed smoothly for a time, but soon dissatisfac- 
tion again arose, and as ominous rumors increased, Thompson 
took advantage of the absence of the greater part of the male 
population of Preparation, who were on missions in various parts 
of the United States, and deeded all the property of the order 
except forty acres which he retained in his own name, to his wife, 
Catherine Thompson, and the “Assistant Steward of the Lord,” 
one Guy P. Barnum. Having been notified by those at home 
of Thompson’s transfer of title, the missionaries hastened home. 
A settlement was attempted by the angered communists, and feel- 
ing ran high. Thompson, who in addition to his other titles, was 
“Chief Steward of the Lord,” finally fled. An action in chancery 
was immediately begun to set aside the transfer of real estate to 
Mrs. Thompson and Barnum, which lingered in litigation for 
eight years, when the transfers were set aside by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa (December, 1866), which held that Thompson held 
only as trustee. The property was ordered sold by the courts 
and divided among the original contributors in ratio of the 
amount each put into the order. 

Thompson found his way to Saint Louis in 1860 and there pub- 
lished a magazine Nachashlogian, designed to be in defense of 
negro slavery. However, only the first number was ever printed. 

Almost the entire community at Preparation accepted the Re- 
organization, some of them becoming quite prominent therein. 

Neither leaders nor members were ever accused of immorality, 
and Thompson took and always maintained a decided stand 
against polygamy. 

Their unhappy experience with Thompson’s stewardship of 
their property did not affect their faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the zionic ideal. But they recognized the experiment as val- 
uabie in showing the weakness of this kind of community. 

The majority of the descendants of the colony at Preparation 
may be found today in the Reorganized Church, still cherishing 


the zionic ideals of their fathers. 
S. of C.—9 
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XLI.— Jason W. Briggs and the Beloit and 
Waukesha Branches 


At Potosi, Wisconsin, in 1841, William O. Clark had baptized 
among others a young man of twenty by the name of Jason W. 
Briggs. By the following year he had been ordained an elder and 
had taken the gospel to his home in Beloit, Wisconsin, where he 
soon raised a small branch of perhaps twenty-five members. All 
the Briggs family became members, including the father, the 
mother, Polly Damon Briggs, the eldest son, Silas, the daughter, 
Mary (married to a Stiles), and perhaps others as well as neigh- 
bors and friends. 

The Briggs family subscribed, as every Latter Day Saint family 
was encouraged to do, to the Times and Seasons, a marvelous 
paper in those times to come to this pioneer home. They read 
every word of it, and usually they read it aloud in the evenings, 
so that all might hear. In that family was a lad of eight, and 
to him that wonderful paper, so precious that it was almost 
venerated by the family, was a source of never-failing delight. 
As soon as he had opportunity, he took it in his own hands and 
spelled out all that he could read, but alas, most of the words 
were too long and too complicated for him to understand, and he 
had to wait until the paper was read to the family assembled. He 
never missed any of it, but especially did he love to hear the 
“History of Joseph Smith” that was “running” serially through 
its pages. So strongly was the subject of these family readings 
impressed upon his mind, that he remembered throughout his 
life the words and teachings as explained to him then, even 
when the imprint of later happenings had faded. That child 
was Edmund C. Briggs, destined to become the first, and at one 
time the only, missionary of the Reorganization. 

Kither that same year or the next, young Jason preached in 
the neighboring village of Waukesha, where some of the relatives 
of the Briggs family resided, and organized another branch in 
that locality. In 1843 the young elder went to Nauvoo, a long 
journey, to see things for himself and came back well satisfied. 
The next year the family learned by their Times and Seasons that 
the prophet had been killed! Jason was twenty-three by that 
time, and Edmund in his tenth year. The little branch struggled 
on, but gradually, from what they read in the Times and Seasons, 
became fearful that things were changed at Nauvoo. 

The local branches of the church, often far apart, handicapped 
by difficulties in transportation and correspondence, were much 
more alone and independent than at later dates. When the Presi- 


dent of the church was killed, these went on holding meetings, 
feof Ca 10 
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electing officers, preaching the same gospel they had preached 
since the church was founded. They did not consider that the 
church had been removed from the earth. They still believed 
they were part of the kingdom of God on earth and that the 
priesthood with which their officers had been endowed was eternal, 
and would not be lost except by transgression. 

“T united with the church in 1841,” says Briggs, “and I remained with it. 
I have accounted myself a member of that church from that time on, from 
1841 to 1885, but I have been in different organizations at different times, 
as I have already stated; but when in each of these organizations I sup- 
posed I was under the church. 

“When I found out that they were teaching anything that was not au- 
thorized by the church before 1844, as the law is set forth in the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, why, I left it at 
once. 

“TI always supposed when I belonged to those different organizations that 
they were the true and direct descendant of the original church, and as 
soon aS my error was revealed to me, I left them—left them as soon as I 
found out they were not under the church. 

“These people with whom I was associated in Wisconsin were people who 
were contending for the original doctrine of the church, for the maintenance 
of the original doctrine of the church, in its purity.” 1 


Having become convinced that the church as led by Brigham 
Young was in apostasy, the branch at Beloit renounced that or- 
ganization in 1845 or 1846 and began to fellowship with the fac- 
tion led by James J. Strang. During this period Jason went 
again aS a missionary, working in New York and much in Wis- 
consin, but he soon became satisfied he was following a false 
leader. 

“My reasons for leaving Strang [wrote Jason W. Briggs] were that I 
saw something better in the matter of faith and leadership—I should say 
in the form of leadership and faith. Then there were some of the 
doctrines of Strang that did not suit me, and some things that I considered 
objectionable. After we left Strang, myself and most of the branch at 
Beloit became associated with William Smith’s organization, under the 
understanding that he claimed the right to lead as guardian for young 
Joseph.” 


But when in October, 1851, he attended a conference at Pales- 
tine, Wisconsin, held by William Smith and others, he became 
thoroughly dissatisfied with their claims. He was discouraged 
and depressed. He believed with all his heart that the princi- 
ples he had embraced in 1841 were those of the true church of 
Christ, but now thrice since the death of Joseph Smith he had 
been misled and disillusioned. Brigham Young had gone into 
polygamy, so had Strang, and now he believed that William Smith 


1 Jason W. Briggs in the Temple Lot Swit, pages 401, 402. 
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was tending the same way.” There were other discouraging fea- 
tures in all of these branches. What was there now but to do as 
Joseph Smith had done in his perplexity many years before, ask 
the Lord. On the 18th day of November, 1851, he was praying on 
the prairie, ‘about three miles northwest” of Beloit, when he says 
he received a revelation: 


“Therefore, let the elders whom I have ordained by the hand of my 
servant Joseph, or by the hand of those ordained by him, resist not this 
authority, nor faint in the discharge of duty, which is to preach my gospel 
as revealed in the record of the Jews, and the Book of Mormon, and the 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants; and cry repentance and remission of sins 
through obedience to the gospel, and I will sustain them, and give them 
my Spirit; and in mine own due time will I call upon the seed of Joseph 
Smith, and will bring one forth, and he shall be mighty and strong, and 
he shall preside over the high priesthood of my church; and then shall the 
quorums assemble, and the pure in heart shall gather, and Zion shall be 
reinhabited, as I said unto my servant Joseph Smith; after many days shall 
all these things be accomplished, saith the Spirit. ... And the Spirit said 
unto me, Write, write, write; write the revelation and send it unto the 
Saints at Palestine, and at Voree, and at Waukesha, and to all places where 
this doctrine is taught as my law; and whomsoever will humble themselves 
before me, and ask of me, shall receive of my Spirit a testimony that 
these words are of me. Even so. Amen.” 3 


After two days’ thought and study, Elder Briggs presented this 
document to several friends, among whom were David Powell, 
H. Lowe, and John Harrington. But, Brother Harrington re- 
minded him, did not the Doctrine and Covenants say that no one 
save a prophet, seer, and revelator should receive revelations for 
the church? This was a real obstacle, and after much discus- 
sion Brothers Lowe and Harrington determined, in spite of this 
difficulty, to put it to a test as indicated in the last sentence of the 
purported message. Another brother and his wife asked to join 
in prayer with them. All received the testimony of the truth of 
what had been given Brother Briggs. 


During the remainder of the week following, the little group of 
Saints in Beloit were filled with suppressed excitement, for it had 
been whispered about, as secrets usually are, and everyone knew 
that something unusual was happening, and therefore all made 
sure to attend church the following Sunday, November 24, 1851, 
at the home of Sister Polly Briggs. There Latter Day Saint meet- 
ings had been held for many years. There were thirty members 
present when church assembled that morning, and Jason pro- 
ceeded to preach as usual, though as some afterwards remarked 


2 William Smith always denied this. 
’ The Messenger, edited by Jason W. Briggs, volume 2, page l. 
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“with unusual liberty.”’* When he had finished, he read to them 
the communication received the Monday previous and told them 
that he now saw light where before only darkness had reigned. 
He says there were only ‘‘one or two instances of levity’ *® as he 
made this statement, for to the average mind a revelation from 
God is cause for levity. Briggs was gratified to find only un- 
usual solemnity and intense feeling among the majority. ° 


His announcement was followed by the appointment of an- 
other meeting for the evening at the home of John A. Williams. 
That night, after the usual opening exercises, the meeting was 
declared open for ‘‘consultation and testimony,”’ and soon “took 
on the character of an investigation,” and “many facts relative to 
the erroneous teaching of William Smith and Wood were brought 
out.” One or two of the membership made what seemed to 
Briggs to be a feeble effort to defend them, but when a motion 
was made to “withdraw the hand of fellowship from them,” * the 
vote was almost unanimous in the affirmative, only two dis- 
senting. 

The next day or two were spent by brothers and sisters alike, 
as they had time, in the arduous labor of copying in long hand the 
document presented by Briggs, ready to send to each of the 
places particularly mentioned. In time, on account of the refer- 
ence therein to polygamy, it was also sent to all they knew who 
believed in this doctrine, which was particularly odious to Briggs. 
Shortly after, a statement was drawn up to accompany the 
message and was signed by all the branch officers and several 
of the membership. 

Soon after, Lowe, Harrington, Powell and Briggs met at the 
home of Jason W. Briggs for consultation. They all knelt to- 
gether in earnest prayer to know what should be their next step 
and immediately experienced the gifts of tongues, interpretation, 
and prophecy, and more than all, “increased light.”»® It was de- 
termined to send Elders Lowe and Harrington to visit all the 
branches eastward as far as Waukesha, and then northward, de- 
livering to each branch of former Latter Day Saints a copy of the 
message and the statement explaining it, and also to communi- 
cate to each of them the stand taken by the church at Beloit and 
the reason for it, which was, as stated by Jason W. Briggs: 

“A withdrawal of confidence in any and all organizations and pretended 
leaders or successors to the presidency of the church, entertaining a belief 
that the true successor of Joseph Smith would be his eldest son, who would 





4 The Messenger, volume 2, page 5. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Tbid. 
T Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
bid: 
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in the ‘due time’ of the Lord be called to act in that capacity, and for 
which we would wait; and in the meantime preach the gospel, baptize and 
form branches, and nothing more. Such a position was believed the only 
tenable one. And every day and at every interview with each other, this 
view of the case became more apparent, and the resolution to pursue that 
course became stronger.” 10 


Imbued with these convictions, the men appointed went to 
each nearby branch, most of whom had been misled by one or 
more leaders, and wherever they went and had prayer with their 
brethren of old time, they found the same spirit of which they 
had partaken in Beloit in the hearts of the people. New hope 
seemed to arise as it had with themselves, and new courage and 
confidence took possession of them all. The branches visited on 
this trip were the Nephi Branch in Walworth ‘County, one at 
Voree, and one in Waukesha County. Young Joseph was not con- 
sulted; there was no need that he should be, for the promise in 
the revelation to Briggs was definite enough. He would be called; 
they were to wait for that. They still had faith, remarkable faith 
after years of disillusionment. 


© Ibid. 
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XLII.—Zenas H. Gurley and the Yellowstone Branch 


The coming forth of the church in 1830 partook no more of the 
miraculous than did the combination of the scattered elements 
that were to form the Reorganization of the church, with Young 
Joseph at its head. The fact that here and there over the land 
several men were to receive almost exactly the same instruction 
at the same time and be guided together to form the organization 
we all love was quite as wonderful as the beginnings of the angel 
message in New York in 1830. 

Zenas H. Gurley, another of the good men so strangely moved 
upon, was one in the quorum of seventies in the church in Jos- 
eph’s time. He was born in Bridgewater, New York, May 29, 
1801. In a letter written to Young Joseph near his sixty-ninth 
birthday he thus described the circumstances that surrounded his 
infancy: 

“Sixty-nine years ago the 29th of May last, a little squalling 
boy made his appearance in Bridgewater, Oneida County, New 
York. As his father had died five months previously, the friends 
thought it right that the father’s name should be transferred to 
the son, so they called him Zenas; and as the law had kindly re- 
lieved the mother of nearly all her furniture, a hollow log was 
provided for a cradle in which this Zenas was carefully rocked 
through infancy, thus preparing him for the hollow world in 
which he has been rocked most of the time since.”’? For a second 
name the child received the maiden name of his mother, that of 
Hovey. 

As he grew older he adopted the trade of a tanner and currier, 
but being always of a studious turn of mind he made the best of 
his advantages and soon adopted the profession of a school- 
teacher. He also became a, member of the Methodist Church, con- 
sidering that more adapted to his ideas than the Presbyterian 
faith, in which he had been born and reared. He secured a school 
to teach near Leeds, Ontario, and there he met and married Miss 
Margaret Hickey. Here were born to the couple six children, the 
two oldest dying in infancy. He relates that one night in return- 
ing home in a skiff (for he lived beside a lake), the boat was 
nearly upset in a tempest. In his extremity he called out, “Save, 
Lord, or I perish!” and he saw the flash of a light and heard a 
voice say, ‘Your life is spared for this time, that you may warn 
sinners to repentance.” Believing this to be a call to service, he 
continued his zeal in the Methodist Church, in which he was now 
a local minister. At one time in vision he thought he heard John 
the Baptist preach, and so much did the dream impress itself 








1 Saints’ Herald, volume 17, pages 406, 407. 
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upon his mind that he did not forget the peculiar construction he 
placed upon certain passages of Scripture. 

Some time later he was called upon by friends, who knew his 
careful study of the Scriptures, to go to hear some ‘“Mormon”’ 
missionaries and help “put them down.” Nothing loath to be an 
instrument in the hands of God in so good a work, Gurley went 
to hear James Blakeslee preach. Again, as in his dream, he 
listened to the voice of John the Baptist, and heard the speaker 
place the same, as it had seemed to him, peculiar construction 
upon the Scriptures. That was evidence enough. He was bap- 
tized on April 1, 1838, and soon after loading their household 
goods and little family of four children into a wagon, they made 
the long trip overland to Missouri, arriving just in time to join 
the exodus to Illinois. 


They came to Nauvoo almost penniless, and while Margaret 
Gurley took in washing to support the family, they lived upon 
cornbread made of corn grated on a hand grater and mixed with 
water, until Zenas found work as a tanner in the growing city. 
He had been ordained an elder in June by James Blakeslee, and at 
Far West had been chosen a seventy. He now felt he should go 
to preach the gospel, but he had no money with which to proceed 
to the work he felt he was called upon to do. In this dilemma he 
and his wife thought of their cow. It was their only cow, bought 
with their joint earnings, and had been a great source of com- 
fort and help. Nearly every family in Nauvoo possessed them- 
selves early of the luxury of a cow, and one English emigrant 
says, “It is a delight to see the cows coming into the city at 
night in droves of hundreds, each one with a small bell at its 
neck tinkling as they go along.” It had been a great day for the 
little ones in the Gurley home when their cow joined the herd 
and they had milk to drink with their cornbread! 

But it was a day of sacrifice, and if the father must go on a 
mission, the cow must be sold to get the necessary funds to take 
care of the family in his absence and outfit him for his journey. 
He took his way that day (winter of 1840), on foot of course, 
with his heart a little heavy, as he thought towards evening of 
the sacrifice his little ones had made. He found shelter for the 
night with a Mr. Cline (probably William Cline). Almost the 
first question that was asked in regard to provision made for 
his family, and when Zenas Gurley told what had been done, Mr. 
Cline immediately sent the Gurleys another cow. 

He went on to the village of LaHarpe, where a joint revival 
was in progress, held by the Episcopal Wesleyan and the Prot- 
estant Methodist groups in that village, but they got no con- 
verts. Gurley arrived in time to attend the last meeting and 
gave out an appointment. To his own surprise, curiosity drew a 
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large crowd, and after four or five sermons, he sent for Elder 
Jehiel Savage (who had baptized Margaret Gurley). He was 
preaching some twenty miles south of LaHarpe, but he came 
to the place, joined his efforts with those of Gurley, and by 
spring they had baptized some sixty members, including young 
Alfred Moffet,? whom Gurley baptized in April, 1840. At the 
General Conference of the church in 1841, held at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
he was appointed one of eight men (John Murdock, Lyman 
Wight, William Smith, H. W. Miller, Amasa Lyman, Leonard 
Soby, Jehiel Savage, and Z. H. Gurley) to travel and collect 
means for the building of the Temple. 

Then came the trouble of 1844, and being faithful and unsus- 
pecting, Gurley planned as a matter of course, to accompany the 
westward exodus. The loss of his fine team prevented, and 
having been forced by the mob to leave all his earthly posses- 
sions, he took refuge in Jo Daviess County, Illinois, where he 
made his home until 1849, when he moved to near Burlington, 
Wisconsin, having in the meantime become dissatisfied with the 
claims of Brigham Young, and still later adopting those of James 
J. Strang. 

For perhaps a year he threw himself with old-time enthusiasm 
into the movement sponsored by Strang, who was a man of win- 
ning personality and much native ability. November 6, 1849, 
found him preaching in the mission where he himself had first 
heard the gospel, at Gananoque, Landsdown, Pittsburgh, and 
other points in Canada, evidently spending the winter there. By 
the middle of March, 1850, he was “assisting Brother Silsby in 
organizing the brethren and getting them ready for Beaver’’® at 
Saint Lawrence, New York, but returned to Voree sometime dur- 
ing the spring and summer and attended conference there June 
1 and 2. From there he was sent on a mission to the Indians in 
the north part of Wisconsin. On his way he was solicited to go 
about fifteen miles south of Yellowstone, Wisconsin, and having 
preached for several weeks in that vicinity, someone told him of 
a man he knew that had formerly been a friend of his in the 
old church. In the latter part of the year he stopped there to 
rest, and about the second day of his visit, he was asked to preach 
the funeral sermon of a little child of David and Anna Wilder- 
muth, the first sermon preached in that vicinity by a Latter Day 
Saint. Mr. and Mrs. Wildermuth were so pleased with his 
address that they begged him to remain in that neighborhood 
and hold meetings. He consented, preaching from house to 
house about the neighborhood. After hearing a few sermons, 


2 Father of Mary Moffet, wife of O. B. Thomas, the mother of James A. Thomas 
and Mrs. Lydia Wight, who have contributed to the work of the Reorganized’ Church 
at various times. 

5’ Gospel Herald, volume 5, page 22. 
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David and Anna Wildermuth and two of their sons, E. C. and Eli 
M., and two old ladies gave their names for baptism. They 
were accordingly baptized in Yellowstone *‘ Creek and became the 
nucleus of a large and prosperous branch in that place. 

“From this time [says Gurley himself], the way seemed to open before 
me. Calls for preaching came in from various places, which I gladly 
responded to as far as it was in my power, and with the help of H. P. 
Brown, who came to my assistance some time in the winter following, we 
succeeded in building up a church of twenty-three or twenty-four, which 
we called the Yellowstone Branch. A few months afterward I moved my 
family into this section [this branch was situated about ten miles east of 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, in the western part of the State] and continued 
my labors with the church, teaching them the principles of the gospel as 
revealed from heaven to us through Joseph the Seer. 

“During this time several strange things came to my knowledge that 
fully satisfied me that unless good and evil, bitter and sweet, could proceed 
from the same fountain, neither J. J. Strang, B. Young, William Smith, nor 
any that had claimed to be prophets, since Joseph’s death, were the serv- 
ants of God.’ 5 


About this time the newly baptized members at Yellowstone 
heard that J. J. Strang was preaching polygamy. Naturally they 
were horrified, and not wishing to have their neighbors think they 
were connected with an institution of the kind, they immediately 
drew up a statement and had it published in the Mineral Point 
Tribune and a local paper in Galena. Zenas H. Gurley was absent 
from home at the time preaching, but the people were so anxious 
to shake off the hateful implication of what they heard that they 
felt that they could not wait until his return. This document as 
given in substance by Eli M. Wildermuth, was about as follows: 

“To Whom It May Concern: This is to certify that we, the 
undersigned, who are members of the Yellowstone Branch of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, do hereby protest 
against the practice of polygamy and other abominations that 
are practiced by James J. Strang and his followers; and withdraw 
our fellowship from them and from all so-called pretenders to the 
successorship or presidency of the church, among whom are the 
said James J. Strang, Brigham Young, William B. Smith, Colin 
Brewster, Alpheus Cutler, Lyman Wight, and others, and hold 
ourselves aloof from them and do not wish to be held responsible 
for any of their evil teachings or practices.” This document was 
signed by David Wildermuth and family, H. H. Deam, David 
Newkirk, Reuben W. Newkirk, and others. (This was in 1851.) 

When Elder Gurley returned and found what had been done, he 
asked David Wildermuth: “‘What are you going to do next?” 

David Wildermuth replied, ‘I do not know. I believe the first 


‘Church History, volume 3, page 745. 
5 Saints’ Herald, volume 1, page 19. 
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principles of the gospel, which you have taught, and which we 
have obeyed are true, but I positively will not accept polygamy 
and other doctrines that are taught and practiced by Strang and 
others.”’ ® : 

This was the sentiment of all the signers of the protest and 
others associated with them. Almost as he asked the question, 
“What shall we do?” the answer came to Elder Gurley, and he 
said: 

“Let us take the advice of the Apostle James, as recorded in James 1: 5, 
‘If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God,’ etc. So it was agreed that each 
member of the branch should ask for wisdom about what to do next. 

[Gurley himself tells feelingly of the dilemma that now faced him.] “The 
inquiry arose in my mind, ‘What shall we do? Here are a few honest Saints 
who have obeyed the gospel, and are looking to me for instruction. What 
can I say? What can I teach them?’ Thus I meditated for months. God, 
and God only, knows what the anguish of my mind was. I resolved that I 
would preach the word, and thank God, preaching brought me out right. 

‘It was after preaching on Sunday evening, in the fall of 1851, while 
sitting in my chair at Brother Wildermuth’s house, my mind was drawn 
to Isaiah 2:2, 3. At that moment the great work of the last days, as it 
was spoken of by the prophet in that chapter, seemed to pass before me in 
all its majesty and glory. It appeared that I could see all nations in 
motion, coming to the mountain of the Lord’s house in the top of the 
mountains. At this time Strang’s Beaver Island operation appeared before 
me. It looked mean and contemptible beyond description. A voice—the 
Spirit of God—the Holy Ghost—then said to me, ‘Can this [alluding to 
Strang’s work] ever effect this great work?’ I answered, ‘No, Lord.’ I 
felt ashamed to think that I had ever thought so. The voice then said, 
‘Rise up, cast off all that claim to be prophets and go forth and preach the 
gospel and say that God will raise up a prophet to complete his work.’ I 
Said," YeCasslLord:: 

“As I left the house, my mind was dwelling upon what had just tran- 
spired. Although the Spirit had told me that God would raise up a 
prophet to complete his work, it did not enter my mind at that time that 
I would realize the work in its present form. My whole desires were 
that those dear souls around me might enjoy the gifts and blessings of the 
gospel as the Saints did in Joseph’s time, and be saved from those 
meshes of iniquity which thousands had run into. A few weeks afterward, 
while reading a paragraph in the B. of C. which says, ‘If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light,’ the Spirit said unto me, ‘Rise 
up, cast off all that claim to be prophets, and go forth and preach the 
gospel, and say that God will raise up a prophet to complete his work.’ 
I answered, ‘I will do it, God being my helper.’ From that time I began 
to look about in earnest for a starting point. I examined the book care- 
fully and saw at once that the teachings of the day were contrary to the 
law and resolved that although I had but one talent, in the name of Israel’s 
God I would go forward and leave the result with him. 

“At this time I was laboring with Brother Reuben Newkirk, a young and 
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worthy brother [Reuben Newkirk was twenty-nine years of age], I ex- 
plained my visions to him, and he endorsed them at once. The Spirit of God 
was with us, and day after day was spent in holding council about the 
matter, until one day (being at work together in a lone place) we joined 
hands, and in a most solemn manner entered into a covenant, calling God 
to witness that we would from that hour renounce all that claimed to be 
prophets and take the Bible, Book of Mormon, Book of Covenants, and the 
Holy Spirit for our guide. This was a new era in my existence. In Joseph’s 
time I had stood with thousands of the servants of God and counted it an 
honor to call them brethren, but alas, how changed the scene! One, only 
one remained of my associates that I could call brother. At times how 
dark, how dark was the future! 


“, .. Could I at that time have been permitted to realize what I have 
enjoyed with you and other dear Saints within a few weeks past, how gladly 
would I have stemmed the torrent and said with the apostle, ‘I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ Well, thank God, he who commenced this work will carry it forward, 
and I rejoice. My past experience strengthens me for the future. Then we 
were alone; our brethren around us, having been taught that Strang was 
Joseph’s successor, could only look upon us as apostates when they became 
acquainted with our opposition. We seemed to be hedged in. Darkness was 
all around us on every side. Light was only above us. Well, thank God, 
we proved him to be a present helper. A few days after we had entered 
into this covenant, while Brother Newkirk was in secret prayer, the Holy 
Spirit rested upon him. He arose and spoke in tongues, and started home- 
wards, speaking in tongues and praising God. His wife heard him and met 
him, and shortly after, she received the same gift and blessing. These gifts 
were the first fruits of the reformation. 


“About this time Brother David Powell came from Beloit (about fifty 
miles distant) bringing with him a revelation which had been given to 
Jason W. Briggs sometime in the previous November, declaring that the 
Lord would in his own due time call upon the seed of Joseph Smith to come 
forth and set in order the quorums; in a word, to fill his father’s place. He 
Was commanded to write it and send it to all the churches. There were some 
ideas in the revelation that I could not receive. I was entirely unacquainted 
with the order of the priesthood as it really is, nevertheless I knew that 
God would raise up a prophet, but who he was, or where he would come 
from, I did not know. 

“About ten or fifteen days after I had heard of this revelation, ... my 
boys came running into my room, declaring with great earnestness that 
their little sister was up to Brother Newkirk’s, speaking and singing in 
tongues. For a moment I was overpowered with joy. I exclaimed, ‘Is it 
possible that God has remembered my family?’ Immediately I went up, 
and when I was within one or two steps of the house I paused. I listened, 
and oh, the thrill of joy that went through my soul! I knew that it was 
of God. My child, my dear child, was born of the Holy Spirit. I opened 
the door and went in. It appeared to me that the entire room was filled 
with the Holy Spirit. Shortly after, I requested them all to join with me in 
asking the Lord to tell us who the successor of Joseph Smith was. I felt 
anxious to know, that I might bear a faithful testimony. We spent a few 
moments in prayer, when the Holy Spirit declared, “The successor of 
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Joseph Smith is Joseph Smith, the son of Joseph Smith, the prophet. It is 
his right by lineage, saith the Lord your God.’ 

“It is proper here to state that the main body of the church lived from 
four to eight miles from us, and having learned that we had left Strang, 
they regarded us as apostates. However, it was not long after the gifts 
were manifested, and when they came to know that these blessings were 
indeed with us, they admitted that they were of God, and gradually, one 
after another, united with us, until the whole church was made to know 
the truth of our position and rejoice with unspeakable joy. Although the 
church had been organized more than a year and was striving to live right 
before God, yet no visible gifts had been manifested among us. 

“It was now necessary that we should change our organization and posi- 
tion in regard to the Presidency of the Priesthood. The branch had been 
organized under Strang. The Lord had taught us that this was wrong, 
consequently we appointed a day for the purpose of acknowledging the 
legal heir. The day arrived, and it will be long remembered by many that 
were present. While we were singing the opening hymn, the Holy Spirit 
was sensibly felt. Several sang in tongues. A halo of glory seemed to be 
spread over the congregation, and when we bowed before Almighty God in 
solemn prayer, all felt and all knew that what we were about to do was 
approbated of God. After singing, I stated to the church what was the 
object of our meeting, and I requested all who wished to renounce J. J. 
Strang as prophet, seer, and revelator to the church, and acknowledge the 
seed of Joseph Smith in his stead to come forth in the own due time of the 
Lord, to manifest it by rising up. In a moment the entire congregation 
stood up, and one simultaneous shout of joy and praise went up to God for 
our deliverance. Nearly all the congregation was under the influence of 
the Spirit of prophecy, and many important truths relating to the trium- 
phant accomplishment of this his great work was then declared.” 7 


After this meeting Elder Gurley wrote Jason W. Briggs, simply: 
“We have received evidence of your revelation.” 


‘True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 1, pages 19-22. 
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XLIII.—Reorganizing the Church’ 


The first conference of the men thus drawn together in a com- 
mon cause was unique. 

Never before in the history of the church had a conference con- 
vened without a leader to “call’’ it. Others, secure in the leader- 
ship of one or another of the various factions, laughed at the little 
group. Yet to the handful meeting on that 12th day of June at 
Beloit (Newark Branch), the “tokens of divine care’”’ were visible 
and “confirmed their faith that what had been promised would 
surely be fulfilled in the due time of the Lord. And they deter- 
mined to wait and prepare for that time.” ” 

A statement was made to the conference when it assembled 
that they would take measures to adopt resolutions declaring 
their rejection of the different leaders and stating that they 
“stood in expectation of one of the sons of Joseph Smith assum- 
ing the leadership of the church at some time in the future, and 
that was the position * in which the church would stand, accepting 
the leadership of no other. 

They were in conference two days but proceeded carefully, 
fearful of going beyond their instructions. Their resolutions were 
these: 


“Resolved, that the conference regard the pretentions of Brigham Young, 
James J. Strang, James Colin Brewster, and William Smith and Joseph 
Wood’s joint claim to the leadership of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints as an assumption of power, in violation of the law of God, and 
consequently we disclaim all connection and fellowship with them. 

“Resolved, that the successor of Joseph Smith, junior, as the Presiding 
High Priest in the Melchisedec Priesthood, must of necessity be the seed of 
Joseph Smith, junior, in fulfillment of the law and promises of God. 

“Resolved, that as the office of First President of the church grows out of 
the authority of the Presiding High Priest, in the High Priesthood, no person 
can legally lay claim to the office of First President of the church without 
a previous ordination, to the Presidency of the High Priesthood. 

“Resolved, that we recognize the validity of all legal ordinations in this 
church, and will fellowship all such as have been ordained while acting with- 
in the purview of such authority. 

“Resolved, that we believe that the Church of Christ, organized on the 
6th day of April, A. D., 1830, exists as on that day wherever six or more 
Saints are organized according to the pattern in the Doctrine and Covenants. 


1The word ‘‘Reorganized’’ is somewhat of a misnomer as those who gathered to- 
“gether did not consider a reorganization nor a new organization but a gathering 
together of the membership of the original church. In proof of this they accepted 
members generally on their original baptism. The word ‘‘Reorganized’’ was pre- 
fixed about 1870, probably for legal reasons to distinguish this organization from 
others with similar name. 

2 The Messenger, volume 2, page 9. 

3 Plaintiff’s Abstract in the Temple Lot Swit, page 396. 
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“Resolved, that the whole law of the Church of Jesus Christ is contained 
in the Bible, Book of Mormon, and Book of Doctrine and Covenants. 

“Resolved, that, in the opinion of this conference, there is no stake to 
which the Saints on this continent are commanded to gather at the present 
time, but that the Saints on all other lands are commanded to gather to this 
land, preparatory to the reestablishment of the church in Zion, when the 
scattered Saints on this land will also be commanded to gather and return 
to Zion, and to their inheritances, in fulfillment of the promises of God; and 
it is the duty of the Saints to turn their hearts and their faces towards Zion 
and supplicate the Lord for such deliverance. 

“Resolved, that we will to the extent of our ability and means communi- 
cate to all the scattered Saints the sentiments contained in the foregoing 
resolutions. 

“Resolved, that this conference believes it is the duty of the elders of 
the church, who have been legally ordained, to cry repentance and remission 
of sins to this generation, through obedience to the gospel as revealed in the 
record of the Jews, the Book of Mormon, and Book of Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, and not to faint in the discharge of duty.” 4 


A committee was then chosen to write a pamphlet to use in 
their missionary work, based upon these resolutions, to be called 
“A Word of Consolation.” The committee was composed of 
Jason W. Briggs, Zenas H. Gurley, senior, and John Harrington. 

The missionaries went out from that little conference with re- 
newed courage, but there was one thing which puzzled them all. 
They had been impressed more than once that they should “organ- 
ize, in preparation for the reestablishment of the quorums and 
First Presidency of the church,” but no one knew how it was to 
be done. 

David Powell and John Harrington took a mission south that 
Summer and visited some of the old Saints, bearing their testi- 
mony to the new movement and baptizing one, young Edmund C. 
Briggs, then eighteen years of age, who had never held member- 
ship in any faction of the church. Edmund had grown to a deli- 
cate, sickly youth, and in November, 1851, had been very ill, 
presumably dying. He was living with his brother, Samuel, in 
Jefferson County, Wisconsin. Becoming alarmed, this brother 
sent for his mother to come to him. The letter came just as 
Jason was laying his perplexities in regard to the church before 
the Lord, and he pleaded there the case of his young brother. He 
says he was promised, “Thy brother Edmund shall not die, but 
shall live and come into the church and shall stand with you in 
this work.”> This prophecy was fulfilled. The members of the 
church were poor, but they visited as many of the old Saints as 
they could. Z. H. Gurley visited Wingville and the Blue Mounds 





*Church Record in Office of Historian, Auditorium, Independence, Missouri; Church 
History, volume 3, pages 209, 210. 


5 The Messenger, volume 2, page 17. 
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settlement and succeeded in getting several to unite with the 
church, among them George White, of Wingville, and John Cun- 
ningham, a brother-in-law of H. H. Deam at the same place, and 
Daniel B. Rasey, an old member of the church at Blue Mounds. 

There was but little business done at the conference on October 
6. J. W. Briggs presided, as he had in the previous conference, 
and Samuel Blair, who was made church recorder at that confer- 
ence, acted as secretary. It was 

“Resolved, that the highest authority among the priesthood 
represents the legitimate President as a presiding authority.” ° 

The committee appointed to draft the “Word of Consolation” 
reported their work, presenting the pamphlet in manuscript form. 
Two thousand copies were ordered printed. 

Strange as it undoubtedly was, these men one and all testified 
that during the length of their membership in other factions, the 
“gifts of the gospel’? were never made manifest, but as soon as 
they made the move to “stand aloof” and “wait for the legitimate 
president,” they were blessed with great spiritual blessings. Al- 
though they had presented the pamphlet, “A Word of Consola- 
tion,” to the Saints and received their indorsemnet, they were not 
yet satisfied. Not one of them but abhorred the doctrine of 
polygamy, but they were sensible that in carrying their message 
to the old-time Saints they would meet this doctrine very soon and 
they desired something definite to meet the questions that would 
arise. On the evening of the 9th of January, 1853, “‘ever memor- 
able with the Saints of God,’ the committee presented their 
problem. They wanted the word of the Lord on two questions: 
First, Is polygamy of God? Second, Is any addition necessary to 
the pamphlet before its publication? In about half an hour, dur- 
ing which it seemed to Zenas H. Gurley that ‘angels were hover- 
ing over them” and that he received such manifestation of the 
Spirit as he had not received in the twenty-three years of his 
membership in the church, the following message was received: 

“Polygamy is an abomination in the sight of the Lord God; it is not of 
me; I abhor it. I abhor it, as also the doctrines of the Nicolaitans, and the 
men or set of men who practice it. I judge them not; I judge not those 
that practice it. Their works shall judge them at the last day. Be ye 
strong; ye shall contend against this doctrine; many will be led into it 
honestly, for the Devil will seek to establish it and roll it forth to deceive. 

“They seek to build up their own kingdom to suit their own pleasures, 
but I countenance it not, saith God. I have given my law: I shrink not 
from my word. My law is given in the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, 
but they have disregarded my law and trampled upon it, and counted it a 

light thing, and obeyed it not; but my word is the same yesterday as today 
and forever. 

“As you have desired to know of me concerning the pamphlet, it is 


® Old Church Record, page 7. 
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written in part, but not in plainness. It requires three more pages to be 
written, for it shall go forth in great plainness, combating this doctrine, and 
all who receive it not, it shall judge at the last day. Let this be the voice of 
the Lord in the pamphlet, for it shall go forth in great plainness, and many 
will obey it and turn unto me, saith the Lord.” 

“This accounts [says Gurley] for the last three pages in our first pam- 
phlet, and we most earnestly commend that article to the careful reading 
of all that have ever known the latter-day work, and pray God our Heavenly 
Father, in the name of Jesus Christ his Son, to break every band that binds 
them, that they may he enabled to turn to the law from which they have 
strayed. 

“Shortly after this communication was given, it was intimated by the 
Spirit that we must organize. This was strange teaching to me. I replied, 
‘It is impossible for us to organize farther than we have.’ I knew that we 
could not create a priesthood. I conversed with several of the brethren on 
the subject, and we set it down as a mistake.” 7 


March came. The time of the April conference was near, and 
they had failed to agree upon whether or not certain brothers 
held a valid priesthood. ‘They had all been so well satisfied with 
the results of the meeting in January, when they had presented 
the question of polygamy, that it was suggested they present a, 
similar question at a special prayer meeting and trust in the Lord 
for an answer. Accordingly they presented the question for 
prayer, ‘‘Were those ordained apostles by William Smith recog- 
nized by God?” The manifestations of the Spirit were fully equal 
to those of the January meeting. Some testified they saw angels. 

“Some little time elapsed, nearly an hour I judge, before we received an 
answer to our inquiry. We were then told that these ordinations were not 
acceptable—were not of God, and near the close of the communication we 
were told expressly to organize ourselves, for ‘Ere long,’ saith the Lord, ‘I 
will require the prophet at your hand.’ Such was the manifestation of the 
power of God, that not a doubt was left on our minds concerning the source 
from which the commandment came. We all knew it was from God, but 
how to organize was the question. We knew we could not create priest- 
hood; we had two high priests, and one senior president of the seventies, 
but how could these men organize the church? It was impossible, utterly 
impossible. We counseled upon it and concluded that possibly under the 
present circumstances it might be right for high priests to ordain high 
priests, and for the senior president of seventies to ordain seventies, but 
when done, what would it accomplish ?—nothing—just nothing. We were in 
trouble—deep trouble. To refuse to organize was disobedience—to go for- 
ward in the attempt was darkness. There was but one alternative, and that 
was to seek wisdom from above. 

“We sought, ...and in answer were told to appoint a day and come to- 
gether with fasting and prayer, and the Lord should show us how to organ- 
ize. We therefore appointed the day, dismissed the meeting, and went home 
rejoicing.”’ 8 





’ True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 1, pages 53, 54, 
®Ibid., pages 54, 55 
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Not until evening of the day appointed (March 20) were they 
able to meet for prayer on this important matter, but when all 
were assembled the question for which all desired an answer was 
made known in almost childlike simplicity. It was: 

“Will the Lord please to tell us how to organize, that what we do may be 
acceptable unto him, and who among us will he acknowledge as the repre- 
sentative of the ‘legal heir’ to the Presidency of the church.” 


After the meeting continued about an hour, a brother came to 
Gurley and asked if he had received any answer to the question. 
Gurley answered, “No.” ‘Well, I have,” said the brother. He sat 
down and wrote, and then read it to the assembly as follows: 

“Verily thus saith the Lord, as I said unto my servant Moses, ‘See thou 
do all things according to the pattern,’ so I say unto you. Behold the 
pattern is before you. It is my will that you respect authority in my 
church, therefore let the greatest among you preside at your conference. 
Let three men be appointed by the conference to select seven men from 
among you, who shall compose a majority of the Twelve [Apostles] for it 
is my will that that quorum should not be filled up at present. Let the 
President of the conference, assisted by two others, ordain them. The 
senior of them shall stand as the representative. Let them select twelve 
men from among you and ordain them to compose my High Council. Be- 
hold ye understand the order of the Bishopric, the Seventies, the Elders, the 
Priests, Teachers, and Deacons. Therefore organize according to the 
pattern. Behold, I will be with you unto the end, even so. Amen.” 9 


The man through whom this message came was H. H. Deam. 
The long-looked-for time of conference came, the day upon 
which they were to organize, the day long expected and prayed 
for by the little group. Gurley relates the experience of the day: 
“The 6th of April finally came, and nearly all the church came together. 
On the 5th, as we had been commanded to organize, we thought it advisable 
to seek for instructions. We accordingly called ‘a prayer meeting, and as 
we did not get the desired instruction, we continued it on the 6th. We were 
then told to organize by what was written. We supposed this referred to 
the books, of course. Our next step was to organize the conference. This, 
was now a difficult matter. As I have said, it had become a law to us that 
the one holding the highest priesthood should preside. There were present 
two high priests and one senior president of the seventies. The question now 
arose, Whose priesthood is the highest? The subject was discussed at length 
and what was strange to us all a good deal of ill feeling was manifest. 
“T have often thought of it. It seemed as though each one thought that 
the salvation of the church depended on the decision being made according 
to their respective views, so we argued—so we debated, till the close of the 
second day [a vote was taken to determine between high priests and seventy 
which was greatest, and the vote stood nine to nine.—AUTHOR], when we be- 
gan to think the work was lost, and would ‘to God that all Latter Day 
' Saints could know the situation of the church at this time; our feelings— 
our deep distress—our great anxiety. I considered that all was lost—lost— 
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lost. We could not organize. Oh, the bitterness of that moment! We could 
not see ‘eye to eye.’ God had commanded us to do what we absolutely could 
not do. To my mind, and to the mind of others, our effort was a failure. 
Kind reader, when your eye falls upon these lines, know that at that time 
the one who is now penning this asked God to remove him from the earth. 
Men who hitherto had been united—had seen ‘eye to eye’—had labored 
together as one man for the cause of truth, were now opposed to each other, 
and after a discussion of two days, learned to their mortification and sorrow, 
that they, to all human appearances, were forever separate. The Spirit the 
night before had told a few in a prayer meeting that tomorrow they would 
see ‘eye to eye.’ But the day closed and we were farther apart than on the 
former evening. Our attempts were failures. I repeat, Oh, the bitterness 
of that moment! Never, never can I forget it. Although since that time, 
darkness, like Egyptian night, has at times seemed to shut out all light and 
exclude all hope, yet the recollection of that event has enabled me to rest 
satisfied that he who delivered us then still holds the reins in his own hands, 
and will bring his work to a glorious consummation, in his own way, and in 
his own time. 

“The conference adjourned for prayer meeting in the evening. We ac- 
cordingly came together at early candlelight, and commenced the meeting as 
is usual on such occasions. For a short time it seemed as though the 
Prince of Darkness triumphed. After a little while one of the brethren arose 
and rebuked the Devil. Shortly afterward someone sprang to their feet 
saying, ‘Angels, angels, brethren, are near us!’ and in a moment our dark- 
ness was turned into light. The transition was instantaneous. The glory of 
God, such as I never witnessed before, was manifest. The Spirit seemed to 
rest upon all in the house. Three were in vision, the Spirit testifying through 
others at the same time that the recording angel was present. And as we 
afterward learned, two of the three who were in vision saw the roll, while 
the third saw the angel and the roll. Just before this manifestation, the 
brother through whom the revelation had come the 20th of March [Henry 
H. Deam] ... arose to his feet and said, ‘Brethren, some kind of a spirit 
tells me that I have the commandment written that we need.’ He then said, 
‘I will read it, and I wish the church to pray, that we may know whether 
it was from God or not.’ He then took out and read the revelation that was 
given us on the 20th of March, remarking that he was not positive that the 
senior should preside. It was then presented to the church. ... In reply to 
the inquiry as to whether the revelation was of God, the Spirit through 4 
number answered that it was. We were then told that the Lord had with- 
held his Spirit from his elders to show them that they had not sufficient 
wisdom in and of themselves to organize. ... We were then commanded to 
organize according to the revelation given the 20th of March, with the 
assurance that the Lord would be with us to the end. 

“The congregation that evening was large. The schoolhouse (at Argyle, 
Wisconsin) was filled literally full of Saints, and I believe everyone was sat- 
isfied that the revelation was from God, and that the angel that keeps the 
record of the Lord’s work in every dispensation was in our midst.” 10 


J. W. Briggs speaks dlso of that prayer meeting “by early can- 
dlelight” on that memorable April night: 


© Tbid., pages 56, 57. 
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“It was at this meeting that [there was] an exhibition of power, light, 
and unity of spirit above any ever before witnessed among us. Tongues 
were spoken and interpreted; hymns were sung in tongues and the interpre- 
tation sung; prophecy and visions were exercised here for the first time to 
the writer. Many sang in tongues in perfect harmony at once, as though 
they constituted a well-practiced choir. Angels appeared and were seen by 
some, and a testimony of their presence given by others affirming one of 
them to be the recording angel, who exhibited a partially unrolled parch- 
ment as an unfinished record upon which we were assured should be 
recorded the act we were called upon to perform in the reorganization of 
the church, confirmation of the foregoing revelation of the 20th of March, 
given enjoining obedience to the same. The evident proofs of divine direc- 
tion were so strong that doubt disappeared, while the light was so clear 
to all that diversity of opinion ceased, and the whole people were truly of 
one heart and one soul. And on the next morning at the opening of the 
session, the revelation of March 20 was presented to the conference, and 
accepted as such by unanimous voice after which the following persons 
were chosen as the three to select the seven to be ordained into the Quorum 
of Twelve Apostles: Cyrus Newkirk, Ethan Griffith, and William Cline, 
who selected the following seven persons, who were accepted by the con- 
ference, and ordained according to the instruction previously given: Zenas 
H. Gurley, senior, Jason W. Briggs, Henry H. Deam, Reuben Newkirk, John 
Cunningham, George White, and Daniel B. Rasey. The ordinations took 
place in the afternoon session [on April 8, 1853] in the following order: 
Henry Deam was first ordained by Jason W. Briggs, assisted by Zenas H. 
Gurley and Reuben Newkirk, then Henry H. Deam, assisted by Zenas Gur- 
ley and Reuben Newkirk, ordained Jason W. Briggs; then Jason W. Briggs, 
assisted by Henry H. Deam and Reuben Newkirk, ordained Zenas H. Gurley; 
and then Jason W. Briggs, assisted by Henry H. Deam and Zenas H. Gur- 
ley, ordained the other four of the seven chosen.” 11 


Thus in a simple, humble manner the reorganization of the 
church took place. The conference closed with another wonder- 
ful testimony meeting and the special charge to the new members 
of the Quorum of the Twelve, who were now to “take the over- 
sight of the flock.” 

On that last day also the Twelve met to choose their president, 
and the quorum, following the Latter Day Saint custom from the 
beginning, offered the presidency to the oldest man among them, 
Zenas H. Gurley, who declined, as did Henry H. Deam, next in 
age, therefore the choice fell upon Jason W. Briggs, who was 
made president of the Quorum. ” 

Twenty seventies were also chosen and ordained. At the 
special closing prayer meeting, the Twelve were told in prophecy: 

“T give unto you the care of my flock on earth; take the over- 


1 The Messenger, volume 2, pages 21, 22. 


22Tt should be noted that Jason W. Briggs presided over the church from 1853 to 
1860 as president pro tem, not because of his ordination to the office of high priest 
under Strang, but by virtue of his apostleship, the honor of presiding having been 
declined by Zenas H. Gurley and Henry H. Deam. 
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sight of them, as you shall give an account unto me in the day of 
judgment.” 

Zenas H. Gurley admits that he had thought it impossible to 
obey the command of the Lord to organize, “not having authority 
to ordain apostles, but we learned what every Latter Day Saint 
must learn, that a command from God is authority to do all that 
he requires, be it more or less.” *® 


13 The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 1, page 58. 
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XLIV.—William Marks 


When Joseph Smith first arrived in Far West, Missouri, in 1838, 
he had written a letter to the Saints in Kirtland, remembering 
many of them by name, but to one he wrote a whole paragraph: 

“I would just say to Brother Marks that I saw in a vision while on the 
road, that whereas he was closely pursued by an innumerable concourse of 
enemies, and as they pressed upon him hard, as if they were about to devour 
him, and had seemingly obtained some degree of advantage over him, but 
about this time a chariot of fire came, and near the place, even the Angel of 
the Lord put forth his hand unto Brother Marks, and said unto him, ‘Thou 
art my son, come here,’ and immediately he was caught up in the chariot, 
and rode away triumphantly out of their midst. And again the Lord said, 
‘I will raise thee up for a blessing unto many people.’ Now the particulars 
of this whole matter cannot be written at this time, but the vision was 
evidently given to me that I might know that the hand of the Lord would 
be on his behalf.’ 1 


November 15, 1854, William Marks sat in his new house at 
Shabbona Grove, Illinois, to write a letter to his old friend, J. M. 
Adams. He was sixty-two years of age, and he had not triumphed. 
Prosperity had blessed him with plenty, but he was lonely for the 
gospel and for his old friends. He wrote: 

“I feel that it would be policy for me to stand still for a short time. I 
have had it in my mind to try and form a settlement of brethren and try to 
live according to the law of God, but there have been so many attempts 
made to gather that I am almost discouraged to make any such attempt, 
although I should like to live where I could enjoy the society of friends 
and brethren, but I think we had better try to live and try to do as near 
right as we know how, and the time will come when we will be regarded 
for our works.” 2 


William Marks was born in Rutland, Vermont, November 15, 
1792. He united with the church in Portage, Alleghany County, 
New York in the early days of the church and was mentioned 
prominently as early as September, 1837,*? when he was on the 
third of that month chosen a member of the High Council at 
Kirtland. On the 17th of the same month he was appointed agent 
for Bishop N. K. Whitney, to transact the business of the bishop 
at Kirtland in order to liberate the bishop so that he might travel 
as provided in a revelation given September, 1832. Throughout 


1 Millennial Star, volume 16, page 181. : 

2 Letter from William Marks to James M. Adams, Magnolia, Iowa. 

‘ven previous to this date while he was still in Allegheny County, New York, he 
had taken over the mortgage owed by the church on the Messenger and Advocate and 
given Smith and Rigdon ‘‘power of attorney in Kirtland’ over the interests of ‘‘Wm. 
Mark & Co.” of Portage, Allegheny County, New York. Historical Record, volume 8, 
page 844, also see mast head of Messenger and Advocate after volume 38, number 6. 

* Doctrine and Covenants 83: 23. 
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his career in the church in Joseph’s day he was noted for his 
business ability and his wisdom in counsel. | 

Sometime in 1838, Brother Marks went to Missouri. After the 
trouble there, he with Elias Higbee and Edward Partridge opposed 
the settling of the Saints in a body anywhere. They thought it 
would be better for them to scatter for a time and build up homes 
individually where each should choose. It was with this idea of 
temporary dispersion in mind that in February, 1839, while 
Joseph Smith was still held a prisoner in Missouri, they refused 
the purchase of a two thousand acre tract, lying between the 
Des Moines and Mississippi Rivers, for the sum of two dollars an 
acre. After Joseph Smith came to Illinois, he and others strongly 
urged making another settlement together, and Marks and Part- 
ridge, though against their better judgment, acquiesced. 

On October 5, 1839, a stake was organized at Nauvoo, and Wil- 
liam Marks was chosen president of that stake, a position he held 
throughout all the period of Nauvoo history while Joseph Smith 
lived. He was also a city alderman and justice of the peace. Though 
he held his office undisturbed during Joseph’s lifetime, he was 
soon to find things changed when the prophet was gone, for at the 
General Conference of October, 1844, a motion to sustain William 
Marks “in his calling as president of the stake” was lost by a 
large majority. In this connection, in a speech by Samuel Bent, 
it was stated that the High Council had already dropped him 
because he did not acknowledge the authority of the Twelve. 

From that time Marks began a series of spiritual wanderings 
that brought him disappointment and disillusionment wherever he 
turned. Driven from his comfortable home in Nauvoo, he suc- 
ceeded, as had always been his fortune, quite admirably in a 
financial way, but he was never content without the church which 
had been so much of his life in the past. 

For a time he favored the claims of Sidney Rigdon, but by 
April 6, 1847, he was in attendance at a Strangite conference at 
Voree, Wisconsin. He was appointed then to act as a member of 
the committee on church property. Even before this, March 6, 
1846, he had been “called” by J. J. Strang to occupy in his presi- 
dency, but William Marks’ habit of independent action evidently 
led him to question the call. | 

Apparently he was still wavering by April, for the conference 
held in Voree that month sustained him only conditionally: “Re- 
solved that if William Marks will magnify his office according to 
the requirements of the revelation of January 7, we will receive, 
uphold, and sustain him by our faith, confidence, and prayers as 
one of the First Presidency.” * 





* Gospel Herald, volume 5, page 17. 
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Some sort of adjustment probably was made, for his name is 
peereenen occasionally as one of the presidency until June 6, 

On April 23, 1852, he ete his friend James M. Adams, then 
living in Vienna, Wisconsin, that he had just come from Saint 
Louis, where he had attended his first conference with another 
pretender, Charles B. Thompson, and had evidently determined to 
cast in his lot with him. “I went there,” he says, “‘to meet in sol- 
emn assembly which convened on the 15th day of April. I arrived 
there on that day with but little understanding of the work, and 
about as much faith, and with a determination to be very inquisi- 
tive, for I have learned from experience it is a very easy thing to 
be deceived. I found when I arrived five brethren, and myself 
made six, and Brother Thompson, our chief teacher, which con- 
stituted about the same number that was present at the organiz- 
ing of the church.”* He was hopeful that here at last was to be 
found the old-time gospel again. 

In the same letter he tells of a revelation said to have been re- 
ceived by Thompson on March 9 appointing a committee to seek 
a location for the Saints to gather, and he was one of the “com- 
mitty.” They planned on going “on or near the frontiers of the 
Lamanites.” He planned to start on the mission to see such loca- 
tion sometime about the middle of May. There was to be another 
solemn assembly on August 15 in Saint Louis. He must be back 
for that. 

His next letter to Adams said he had not heard from Thompson 
for a long time, but had made the trip to Iowa near the Bluffs and 
was busy answering letters about the chosen location: 


“I would say to you, Brother Adams, that the country is very new, and 
we will have to undergo a great many privations. What buildings there are 
in the surrounding country are very poor. They were only put up for the 
present. I think it would be policy if a few families were going from a 
neighborhood to have some one go and make preparation. It will save great 
inconvenience. I think this spring will be a good time to secure locations. 
I am expecting to start about the first of April. I have purchased a horse 
power sawmill and made an arrangement for a man to go with me and tend 
it. I found when I was there there was a great lack of lumber. ... We have 
seen so much misery and distress by gathering in haste, I think we had bet- 
ter follow a different course with the present work.” 6 


What happened to this location is not known. Marks did not 
go but seems not to have lost faith in the work. He was again 
appointed on a locating committee on April 9, 1853. In June he 
writes to Adams, soliciting money for a press, and says he has 


ferent: to James M. Adams, Vienna, Wisconsin.—Private collection of Heman C. 
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just come from Saint Louis. Another letter in November tells of 
his illness, lasting throughout the summer. He had, however, 
sent money to Saint Louis to apply on the printing press and 
asked Thompson to answer at once, but he failed to do so until 
late in August and had “been negligent in doing so formerly.” ’ 
At length he wrote he had contracted for a press and would soon 
be leaving for the Bluffs. 

And now on November 15 he had again reached the crossroads. 
“T received the June number * from Preparation ® the other day, 
and I made up my mind that all intelligence had departed from 
that source,” he said, and stated his determination to live right 
and affiliate with no organization in spite of longing for old 
friends and associations. | 

The following spring (1855) he again writes Adams a friendly 
letter and says: 

“IT must express some of my views that have lately occurred to my mind, 
as regards my faith. I can see no more that can have any favorable claims 
to come out and claim to be a prophet. I think our minds can be at rest, 
and we can have a little peace on that subject. I think that we have fol- 
lowed the requirements of Saint Paul to prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good, and I know of nothing better than the pure principles of 
the gospel. I have recently come to the conclusion to teach repentance and 
faith on the Lord Jesus Christ and baptism for the remission of sins and the 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit. Don’t believe in any 
church organization. Teach the pure principles of the gospel, and every 
man stand or fall. Be his own master. We read that all men that work- 
eth righteousness in all nations shall be accepted of God. I received a letter 
a few days ago from a man living at Aurora, saying he wished me to come 
there. Thefe were eight or ten wished to be baptized and were gathering 
a band of brethren. I do not know how this came, for I have said nothing 
of my views recently except to my wife. I have written to them today my 
views.” 10 


Less than two weeks later he writes again: 

“As to the church departing from its foundation, I think that can be 
clearly shown, but the funeral sermon of the church was a thing quite 
foreign to my thoughts. If this [evidently some spiritual manifestation of 
Brother Adams] is from the right spirit, it has incalculable meaning. It 
seems to have put an end to so much false pretension and false prophets 
and foolery that has been going on for ten or twelve years. Oh, how it 
would rejoice my heart to see the true light break forth again, that we 
might know for a surety, for I have been long wandering in darkness and 
following false prophets until I had become tiresome and weary. I came to 
the conclusion in the forepart of last winter to reject all organizations and 


™Letter to James M. Adams, November 12, 1853.—Private collection Heman C. Smith. 
8 Preparation News and Ephraim’s Messenger, perhaps. 
® Name of Thompson’s community in Monona County, Iowa, upon the Soldier River. 
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teach the first principles of the gospel and baptism for the remission of 
sins and the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit. I find 
recently there is quite a number in this region of the country have come to 
the same conclusion. John E. Page is one, and some eight or ten others at 
Aurora. They want me to baptize them, and I want you to advise on the 
subject. . . . I well remember what Oliver Cowdery told me here when on 
his way to Council Bluffs.11 He said the work was of God and the end 
would be accomplished, let men do or act as they pleased.’ 12 


The next month another letter reads: 


“IT have waited with intense anxiety to hear from you, and I have perused 
it until I fully understand its contents as respects our views in relation to 
the course to pursue in teaching the gospel of the kingdom of Christ. I feel 
well satisfied and have enjoyed great peace of mind since I came to that 
conclusion. My mind has never been at rest since the breaking up of the 
church (or the death of Brother Joseph). I have always had fears that all 
was not right, but I am satisfied now that all the false prophets have arisen 
that can, with any degree of plausibility, and if there can be any system 
adopted that will be calculated to mitigate the condition of the faithful 
Saints that are scattered about on the face of the land it will rejoice my 
heart. 

“T would state my views, and then I would like to get the views of my 
brethren on the subject, asking our Heavenly Father to direct us and claim 
the promise, if any man lack wisdom let him [ask] God. 

“T had in contemplation when I wrote you the last letter to look out a 
good location somewhere in the West and enter a large tract of land, if it 
was thought advisable by friends and brethren, and invite all of the honest 
in heart and as many as were So disposed to gather around where we could 
enjoy some society, for it is like living alone, living in the world as many of 
us do. I have mentioned my views to several of the brethren since I wrote 
you, and they seemed very much pleased with my views and hoped that I 
would do it by all means, for they would gladly fall in with the idea. 

“And now, Brother Adams, I want your advice on the best course to pur- 
sue, asking our Heavenly Father to direct you in this matter, and I want 
your answer on this subject as soon as possible, for if I should conclude to 
make a location this fall it would be necessary to make a move before a 
great while, and your opinion about where to make the location of it should 
meet your views. 

“T am somewhat advanced in years, sixty-four years old, but my health 
was never better than at present, although I can’t endure so much hardship. 
My strength has been greatly increased since I have come to the present 
conclusion. While under the influence of Baneemyism, I lost all my strength 
and former vigor. I never went on a mission without returning home sick 
and finally reduced so low as to despair of ever being able to do anything 
Mores: 


Again in September he wrote a short letter, but his assurance 
in regard to establishing a colony was on the wane. 


11J7n October, 1848. 
12 Letter to J. M. Adams, June 11, 1855. 
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“It looks like a long journey for me to undertake, and I have had some 
fears rise in my mind of late that possibly it might prove a failure, and if 
so it would be very mortifying to me, as there have been so many failures. 
I thought that I.would defer it until spring; learn more of the feelings of 
my brethren on the subject this winter, as I have had little opportunity to 
see but few as yet. I have felt very much of late to claim the promise, if 
any lack wisdom let him ask of the Lord, and I feel if I ask in a right frame 
of mind he will instruct me. I want your faith and prayers that we may be 
instructed by the Spirit of truth, that we may not make any move that will 
not be pleasing in the sight of our Heavenly Father. ...I had a letter from 
William Smith this morning from Kirtland. It was on business. Said he 
was preaching there but would not trouble about church matters, as there 
were so many, lo here and lo there!”’ 


By March, 1856, Marks had determined to call a conference at 
Kast Pawpaw, Illinois, to talk matters over. The seminary had 
been given them with the greatest freedom by the trustees, and a. 
general anxiety was manifested to hear. The meeting was called 
April 10, at 2 p.m. Their idea was to meet and get “a starting 
point,” not organize then, though he had an idea of eventually or- 
ganizing as in Book of Mormon times with a high priest to pre- 
side, but wished to defer until he could get a more general ex- 
pression of the brethren. 

The resolution to meet together for religious services was 
carried into effect, but the effort was not a success, “for it seemed 
the needed favor of God through the Holy Spirit was sadly lack- 
ing,’ said W. W. Blair, who participated in the movement. Or- 
ganization was never effected, or even contemplated. 

On April 6, 1859, William Aldrich and J. '‘C. Gaylord, who were 
close friends of Brother Marks, were at a conference held near 
Beaverton, Boone County, Illinois, and became interested in the 
Reorganization movement. 

They visited William Marks and urged him to attend a confer- 
ence at a schoolhouse near Edwin Cadwell’s in the vicinity of 
Amboy. He did not want to go. He felt he had definitely aban- 
doned hope of finding what he sought and preferred not to risk 
another disappointment. They insisted; he yielded, though 
“doubtfully and reluctantly.” 

The services on the 10th consisted of sacrament, prayer, and 
testimony. The meeting was one of the most notable for spiritual 
gifts in the history of the movement. William Marks had been 
invited to the pulpit with Elder Gurley. A little twelve-year-old 
girl spoke in tongues. Then a young married woman by the name 
of Helen Pomeroy arose and, coming directly in front of Marks, 
lifted up her hands to him and said: 


“Thus saith the Lord; O thou man of God! In times past thou hast sat 
with my servant Joseph, the Seer; and in times near to come thou shalt sit 
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in council with his son. When I called my servant Joseph, he was as a lone 
tree; but when I shall call his son he shall be as one of a forest.” 13 


Thereupon William Marks arose, weeping, and said: 

“This manifestation I know is by the Spirit of God. It is the same Spirit 
the faithful Saints ever enjoyed when I first received the gospel in the State 
of New York, and which we also enjoyed in Kirtland, Missouri, and at Nau- 
voo, when we lived uprightly before the Lord. I know by the evidences I 
see and feel here today that God loves and owns this people and the work 
they have in hand.” 14 


When he sat down, Zenas H. Gurley explained the position 
Marks had held in the church formerly, and he was received into 
fellowship with his former priesthood. 


18 Memoirs of W. W. Blair, page 16. 
14 Thid. 
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XLV.—A Mission to Young Joseph 


Five years having passed, November of 1856 came, and still 
Young Joseph held aloof. The Saints in Wisconsin continued to 
send out missionaries and held two conferences a year. There 
was much happiness, a great deal of readjustment, and some 
sorrow. A few became tired of waiting and wanted to choose a 
president other than Joseph, but the growing majority still clung 
to their original plan. They would wait till the ‘due time of the 
Lord,” Occasionally they were cheered by a message that the 
time was not far distant, but years went by. 

Samuel Powers and his wife had joined the ranks. Long 
years before these people had heard the gospel preached by Jehiel 
Savage in Canada, but for some reason had never joined the 
church. They finally moved to Wisconsin and lived near Beloit, 
where they again came in touch with the church and this time 
were baptized by Zenas H. Gurley. In July of 1854, Aaron Smith, 
James J. Strang’s first convert, one of his chief witnesses and 
counselor, having heard of the new movement came down to 
Zarahemla (the name of the church for the branch or “stake” at 
Argyle, Wisconsin) and was there baptized. 

But as the time approached for the fifth anniversary of the first 
conference of the Reorganization, the people began to think that 
they should do something themselves to convince the expected 
successor. A proclamation was drawn up with much fasting and 
prayer. All the best rhetoric at the command of these men went © 
into its making, and when it was finished and read to the faithful 
little group, it seemed truly a masterpiece. With hopeful hearts 
they outfitted two missionaries. They were young men, as the 
first missionaries of the church had been young. Samuel Gurley, 
eldest son of Zenas, was but twenty-five, and Edmund Briggs, 
Jason’s young brother, was a few years his junior. These two 
young men made the trip from Wisconsin to Nauvoo with the 
highest of hopes, stopping on the way to visit other Saints of old 
time. One of those visited was a merchant in a country: store 
near Amboy, in Lee County, Illinois. His name was William W. 
Blair. He was not a member of the old church but a son of an 
early pioneer of Illinois, James Blair, who had settled near Amboy 
as early as 1831, built a log cabin there, and sent for his family 
from New York. William Blair was, as he grew older, skeptical 
on religious matters, but finally became interested in the preaching 
of the Latter Day Saints, then engaged with William Smith, John 
Landers, Edwin Cadwell, Jason W. Briggs, Ira J. Patten, Aaron 
Hook, William Smith, and Joseph Wood, and was baptized on Oc- 
tober. 8, 1851, just a month before Jason W. Briggs became dis- 
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gusted with this faction and withdrew. At first he was very 
happy in his new association, but as time went on he began to feel 
he had made a mistake, and before he had been with them a year 
he and Edwin Cadwell publicly withdrew. He then investigated 
Baneemyism (the faction of Charles B. Thompson) but was soon 
satisfied it was not the work of God. In 1855 he united with the 
little group who with William Marks had determined to stand 
apart from all factions and teach the simple gospel principles as 
they had been taught before 1844, leaving the results with their 
Master. These men were John E. Page, John Landers, William 
Marks, John Gaylord, Russell Huntley, and some others. 

It was shortly after nightfall in November of that year, as Mr. 
Blair was putting away his goods for the night, that two young 
men entered his store. The moment they came in he was im- 
pressed that they were “Mormon elders,” but they merely said 
they had come to make him a call. He invited them home with 
him for supper, and on the way they told him they were elders 
from Zarahemla, Wisconsin, sent to hunt up all the old Saints and 
tell them that the time was near at hand when the Lord was 
going to call Young Joseph Smith to take his father’s place as 
president of the church. 

These things were strange and somewhat novel to me, says 
Blair, ‘‘and I had no confidence whatever in their truthfulness.” 
However, no sooner was supper out of the way than he took the 
visitors into the parlor where he could be alone with them and the 
three books were brought out. The two young elders and the 
young storekeeper (himself not yet thirty) canvassed the ques- 
tion of successorship until 3 o’clock in the morning, when they 
retired. It was Saturday night.. There was no store to keep the 
next day, so immediately after breakfast they had prayer for 
guidance and continued the discussion. The entire morning 
passed; it was 11 a. m., and still Blair opposed them persistently. 
They were young and inexperienced and disappointed and crest- 
fallen. Blair seeing this told them that they manifested a gentle 
and kind spirit, but he could not indorse their teachings: 


“TI would not say they were wrong [said Blair], for I did not know. I 
only knew I could not as yet see their claims to be true. I felt and said 
that if their views and teachings were of God, then I hoped to be able to 
know it, but as yet I had no confidence in them. Soon after this, Elder 
Briggs rose up, took the Book of Mormon off the stand and opened it hastily, 
looking intently upon it as if he were reading it to himself. After a mo- 
ment’s waiting, his countenance and his entire being seemed highly animated, 
and he soon began speaking as if reading from the book. As soon as he 
began speaking, the Spirit came in mighty power—the same spirit that bore 
witness to me of the truth of the gospel five years before—bearing testi- 
mony that they were the servants of God and that their mission and tidings 
were of God. The first words uttered by Elder Briggs were these: ‘I, the 
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Lord, will have mercy upon whom I will have mercy; and I will forgive 
whom I will forgive,’ words which are found nowhere in the Book of Mor- 
mon. Then he began speaking in prophecy, declaring the coming of Joseph, 
my future mission in the church, with many other things connected with 
the church and myself. When he ceased speaking, Elder Z. H. Gurley arose 
and spoke in prophecy, testifying many things through the Spirit. My 
doubts were now dispelled, and my mind was fully satisfied that the Lord 
would, in his own good time, call Young Joseph to the Presidency of the 
ehureh.*) 2 


The young missionaries went on their way to Nauvoo, and 
though it would be December before they could make the trip, 
the Blairs made preparations to visit Zarahemla (Argyle, now 
Blanchardville.) 

Of this unforgettable occasion, Blair spoke many years later: 

“T remember going up to Zarahemla in 1857, where I found a little band 
of Saints upon the bleak hills of Wisconsin. It was one of the poorest, most 
God-forsaken regions I ever did go to, I think. I had a very dreary time 
in getting there; a very cold time. But I found God among the Saints; the 
love of God was there; and the doctrines of eternal life were there with all 
their power. God gave the blessings of the Holy Spirit to that people. The 
gift of tongues in prayer, in singing and in speaking were there. In various 
other ways was Christ among them, the gift of prophecy and vision was 
among them; and it was like heaven on earth among that little band 
of Saints at Zarahemla.” 2 


He continued acting with the church until October 7, 1857, 
when having become dissatisfied with his baptism under William 
Smith, W. W. Blair was rebaptized by Zenas H. Gurley and on the 
next day was ordained a high priest. 

The mission of Gurley and Briggs to Nauvoo was not so suc- 
cessful, but at length the disappointment righted itself, faith 
triumphed, and they still believed that in “the due time of the 
Lord” Joseph would be called. 

They had found Young Joseph living on a farm near Nauvoo 
with his bride of a few months. Not more than three or four 
weeks before, the young man had been visited by George A. 
Smith, of Utah, and Erastus Snow. Now at his door were two 
more men with a most strange story. They said they had been 
commissioned from the Reorganized Church, at Zarahemla, Wis- 
consin, to deliver the word of the Lord to him. Here is the docu- 
ment which they brought with them: 

“The Church in Zarahemla, Wisconsin, to Joseph Smith: 

“Our faith is not unknown to you, neither our hope in the regathering 
of the pure in heart enthralled in darkness, together with the means, to the 
accomplishment of the same; viz, that the seed of him to whom the work 


1 “Biography of W. W. Blair,’’ Church History, volume 4, page 716. 
?Sermon of William Wallace Blair, in the Saints’ Chapel in Lamoni, Iowa, on April 
6, 1886. Saints’ Herald, volume 33, page 279. 
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was first committed should stand forth and bear the responsibility (as well 
as wear the crown) of a wise masterbuilder—to close up the breach, and 
to combine in one a host, who, though in captivity and sorely tried, still 
refuse to strengthen the hands of usurpers. As that seed, to whom pertains 
this right, and heaven-appointed duty, you cannot be unmindful nor indiffer- 
ent. The God of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob covenanted with them and their 
seed. So the God of Joseph covenanted with him and his seed, that his 
word should not depart out of the mouth of his seed, nor out of the mouth 
of his seed’s seed, till the end come. A Zerubbabel in Israel art thou. As 
a nail fasteneth in a sure place, so are the promises unto thee to make thee 
a restorer in Zion—to set in order the house of God. And the Holy Spirit 
that searcheth the deep things of God, hath signified to us that the time has 
come. For, through fasting and prayer, hath the answer from God come 
unto us, saying, Communicate with my servant Joseph Smith, son of Joseph 
the Prophet. Arise, call upon God and be strong, for a deliverer art thou to 
the Latter Day Saints. And the Holy Spirit is thy prompter. The apostles, 
elders, and Saints who have assembled with us, have beheld the vacant seat 
and the seed that is wanting. And like Ezra of old with his brethren, by 
the direction of the Holy Spirit have we sent faithful messengers to bear 
this our message to you, trusting that you will by their hands notify us of 
your readiness to occupy that seat, and answer to the name and duties of 
that seed. For this have our prayers been offered up without ceasing for 
the last five years. We are assured tnat the same Spirit that has testified 
to us, has signified the same things to you. Many have arisen perverting 
the work of the Lord. But the good and the true are throughout the land 
waiting the true successor of Joseph the Prophet, as President of the church 
and of the priesthood. In our publications—sent to you—-we have shown 
the right of successorship to rest in the literal descendant of the chosen 
seed, to whom the promise was made, and also the manner of ordination 
thereto. We cannot forbear reminding you that the commandments, as well 
as the promises given to Joseph, your father, were given to him, and to his 
seed. And in the name of our Master, even Jesus Christ, as moved upon 
by the Holy Ghost, we say, Arise in the strength of the Lord and realize 
those promises by executing those commandments. And we, by the grace 
of God, are thy helpers in restoring the exiled sons and daughters of Zion 
to their inheritances in the kingdom of God and to the faith once delivered to 
the Saints. 

“Holding fast that which is good and resisting evil, we invoke the bless- 
ings of the God of Israel upon thee and upon all Saints, for whom we will 
ever pray. 

“J. W. BRIGGS, 
“Representative President of the Church 
and the Priesthood in Zarahemla. 
“ZARAHEMLA, November 18, 1856.” 3 


Joseph, telling of it, says that the conversation was stormy and 
that he told them firmly that he would discuss religion with abso- 
Iutely no one; he would tolerate politics, weather, anything else, 
but they must not bring up the subject of religion in his house. 


3 Church History, volume 8, pages 260, 262. 
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He says: 

“The reception that these brethren met with was not a flattering one. 
Elder Gurley stated their mission and presented the document containing 
the message to me. I heard what he had to say; I read the message that 
they brought, but could not accept it as they had hoped. It was not to me 
the word of the Lord. Elder Briggs vehemently urged the matter upon me, 
and announced the culmination of the message in tones of thunder, and al- 
most dictatorily directed me to accept the message and do as directed therein 
or reject it at my peril. 

“I met this vehemence indignantly, and almost turned these messengers 
out of doors. But, through the calmer, humbler efforts of Elder Gurley and 
the interposition of my wife, the storm abated; I invited them to stay over 
night, and that when the morning came, I would accompany them to town 
and would give them a final answer. In the morning I went with them to 
Nauvoo, introduced them to my mother and stepfather, went with them into 
a room, where quietly and peaceably Elder Gurley and I talked the situation 
over. I gave them my answer which was this: What they came to bring 
might be the word of the Lord; I could not say that it was not. I had, 
however, no testimony that it was. That I was prepared to do what God 
required of me, if he would make it known to me what it was; that I be- 
lieved that he could reveal himself if he would; that I believed that my 
father was called of God to do a work; and that I was satisfied that that 
work was true, whether I ever had anything to do with it or not; that I did 
not then know whether I should ever be called to take any part in that 
work; but that if I were, I was ready, and that it would have to be made 
clear ‘to me, in person, as well as to others what that work was; that I could 
not move upon the evidence given to others only. That they might be as- 
sured that I should not go to Salt Lake to affiliate with them there. And 
finally, that if it should be made clear to me that it was my duty to cast 
the fortunes. of my life and my labor with the work and the people that they 
were representing, I should without hesitation do it, but that I could not 
then dose... 4 


With that understanding they parted. Gurley returned to 
Zarahemla. Briggs stayed in the vicinity of Nauvoo, preaching 
and working his way at farm work. He had resolved not to 
return to Wisconsin until Joseph came to the church. 





* Life of Joseph Smith the Prophet. pages 756-769; Church History, volume 3, pages 
262, 263. 
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XLVI.—Granville Hedrick and the Crow Creek Branch 


There had existed since Nauvoo days, scattered through some 
four counties northeast of Peoria, Illinois, a small group of old- 
time Saints. Among these were Granville Hedrick,’ David Judy,’ 
Jedidiah Owen,? John Hedrick, Zebulon Adams, and Adna C. 
Haldeman.* 

Alma Owens,°® son of Jedidiah, said that his father and these 
other men began holding meetings in 1855, at first confining them- 
selves to prayer meetings, but as there is record of a business 
meeting as early as 1852, probably if there were preliminary 
prayer meetings they were of still earlier date. 

Only three elders were present at this meeting in the winter of 
1852, but they took some important action which was so much 
in line with what many of their brethren were taking at the same 
time that their meeting is worthy of note. The meeting was at 
the home of Granville Hedrick, on Half Moon Prairie near Wash- 
bourne, Illinois, and old Father Judy preached, after which: 


“The minds of those present were deeply concerned because of iniquity 
which had found its way into the church which had emigrated to California 
and Salt Lake, previous to the time of the above meeting. Great attention 
had been given to ascertain if the church then at Salt Lake practiced such 
high and wicked crimes as was alleged to them, and after being fully as- 


1 Granville Hedrick joined the original church not long before the death of Joseph 
and Hyrum, in the vicinity of Woodford County, Illinois, under the ministry of 
Hervey Green. He became dissatisfied and went to the lead mines near Galena where 
sometime after Joseph’s death he was rebaptized by William O. Clark. He never 
had the privilege of meeting Joseph Smith personally. After uniting with the 
church for the second time, he saw conditions were not right in Nauvoo at that time, 
and united with the faction under the leadership of Gladden Bishop. Sometime 
after that he became interested in spiritualism, but eventually returned to a strong 
belief in the first principles of the gospel (from which he had really never wavered, 
being disgusted only with certain things he saw of which he disapproved). He 
gathered about him those old-time Saints who lived near him to form the nucleus 
of what is now the Church of Christ on the Temple Lot. His character as a man 
was above reproach in the communities in which he lived. 

2 David Judy was born in 1802, baptized in May, 1832, by Elder Drake and died at 
Mackinaw, Illinois, April 14; 1884. His obituary in the Saints’ Herald, volume 33, 
page 271, says “he was with the church at the death of Joseph and Hyrum; after 
that event he became identified with the Hedrickites (Church of Christ) with whom 
he was connected at his departure. He was a good man, and had the respect of all.’’ 
He was living near Far West in 1888 at time of troubles there. 

3 Jedidiah Owen was a member of the old church as far back as 1838, as he then 
owned land in Ray County, Missouri. He was named as one who took part in the 
battle of Crooked River, October 25, 1838, in which David Patten was killed. He was 
living in Montrose, Iowa, in 1839, and affiliating with the church with its head- 
quarters at Nauvoo. 

*Adna C. Haldeman was early affiliated with this group, a meeting being held at 
his home in 1853; but he was also present in 1859 at the conference of the Reorganiza- 
tion held in Israel Rogers barn, and appointed one of a committee to get subscribers 
for the Herald; in 1863 he is evidently entirely removed from his affiliation with 
the Reorganization whatever it was; for he was ordained to the apostleship in the 
Church of Christ on 17th of May, 1863. His brother Silas Haldeman was the grand- 
en of Clarence Wheaton, now one of the prominent apostles in the Church of 

rist 

5 Alma Owen son of Jedidiah Owen said in his testimony in the Temple Lot Suit 
that he 2S De with the church himself until 1864. 

Oo — 
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sured that such were the facts, it was concluded upon by those elders who 
assembled in.said meeting to withdraw their fellowship from all such as 
departed from the principles of righteousness and truth and to maintain 
a firm position upon God’s own revealed plan of salvation.” 6 


The spring of 1853 saw another council meeting, this being held 
at the home of Adna Haldeman. In this meeting “several of the 
brethren and members of Christ’s Church” declared themselves 
“free from all wicked factions and united upon.the pure principles 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” From that 
time meetings were held with more or less frequency until June, 
1857, when at one of their meetings William W. Blair, now with 
the group of Saints in Wisconsin, was in attendance and spent: 
much time explaining the views of the Reorganization, with the 
result that Granville Hedrick and Jedidiah Owen rode with him in 
his carriage to the fall conference at Zarahemla and there re- 
ceived the hand of fellowship. 


Hedrick was the recognized leader of this group and a man of 
undoubted integrity and unimpeachable character. The stand he 
had taken against what he believed to be corruptions in the 
church was frank and outspoken. He had at his own expense 
published a small pamphlet at Bloomington in 1856 called The 
Spiritual Wife System Proven False and the True Order of Church — 
Discipline Illustrated. The few copies of this book still extant 
are now So rare as to be very valuable. In it he calls in no un- 
certain terms for ‘all who are pure in heart” to “take some 
special measures for their deliverance from the awful crash of 
destruction which is hanging over the heads of the apostates of 
the ‘Church of Jesus Christ, and speedily step forward upon the 
rock of their deliverance, which is the Book of Mormon, Bible, 
and Doctrine and Covenants, which the Saints must come to, 
and not only say, but do... . These three above named inspired 
volumes were received by the whole church of Christ as estab- 
lished anew by Joseph Smith, to be the rock, and pillar, and 
groundwork of their faith and doctrine in Christ Jesus, in the 
first days and years of this identical church of Jesus Christ, hence 
we have the foundation of this church before us, of which I pro- 
fess to be a member. ... You received the Bible, the Book of 
Mormon, and the Doctrine and Covenants to practice and build 
upon the sacred things written in these inspired books. This was 
your faith at the first. Have you departed from that sacred order 
of things, which was laid for the foundation of your faith in Jesus 
Christ? I ask, have you departed from it?’ 

While in Zarahemla, Owen and Hedrick took part in the confer- 


6 Original Crow Creek Record. 
7The Spiritual Wife System Proven False, by Granville Hedrick. 
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ence of those building the Reorganization. The next conference 
was to meet at Crow ‘Creek, Woodford County, Illinois, and Jason 
W. Briggs and Granville Hedrick were appointed to write a pam- 
phlet “‘setting forth the true position of our doctrine.” 

The pamphlet was never written, nor was the conference held 
at Crow Creek, for before that time a rift had arisen in the rela- 
tions of the two groups, or more properly the representatives of 
each, which was never fully bridged, although numerous efforts 
have been made in later years to accomplish this. On the 25th of 
December, 1859, two high priests, five elders, and seven members 
met at Granville Hedrick’s home on Crow Creek and passed an 
interesting series of resolutions: 

“No. 1 Resolved: that the Bible, Book of Mormon, and the first edition 
of the Book of Doctrine and Covenants were given for the foundation and 
standard of faith and doctrine of the Church of Christ, in which all the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine are contained that are necessary to build up the 
Church of Christ and regulate all the affairs of the same. 

“No. 2 Resolved that the doctrines of 

Baptism for the dead (proxy), 

Tithing as a tenth, 

Polygamy, 

Lineal priesthood in the office of the presidency of the church, 
And, plurality of Gods, with the exaltation of man to the 
same, are all unscriptural.” 


The crux of the difficulty centered in lineal priesthood in rela- 
tion to the presidency of the church. Granville Hedrick, in par- 
ticular, believed that a meeting of church members should be 
called to elect a president. 

At the same meeting, Jedidiah Owen and David Judy were or- 
dained high priests under the hands of John Landers and Gran- 
ville Hedrick, and Granville Hedrick was chosen by vote and or- 
dained under the hands of John Landers, Jedidiah Owen, and 
David Judy to the office of Presiding High Priest of the Crow 
Creek Branch. He had previously been set apart (April, 1857) 
as presiding elder of the branch. | 

It was with this people that John E. Page (an apostle in the 
church in Joseph’s day) found a haven after he had been tossed 
on seas of uncertainty following Joseph’s death, although his 
wife states that Elder Page expressed disappointment with that 
affiliation on his deathbed, and asked that his funeral sermon 
might be preached by his friend, John Landers, who had lately 
become a member of the Reorganization. 

On the 17th day of May, 1863, John E. Page ordained Granville 
Hedrick, Jedidiah Owen, David Judy, and Adna C. Haldeman 
“apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” 

On the 18th day of July, 1863, Granville Hedrick was ordained 
president of the high priesthood, “first president of the church, 
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to preside over the high priesthood, and to be prophet, seer, 
revelator, and translator to the ‘Church of Christ.” This ordina- 
tion was received under the hands of John E. Page, David Judy, 
Jedidiah Owen, and Adna C. Haldeman and others. 

Since that time the little church has maintained its existence 
and gone through more than one change of organization and 
belief, none of which, however, has affected their belief in the 
Book of Mormon and the first principles of the church. 

As time passed they became convinced that the Scrip- 
ture provides for the supreme authority in the church to be the 
Quorum of Twelve, and their organization is now in accordance 
with that belief. Their conferences are presided over by this 
council in order of their age, each presiding in turn. Their 
conferences at the present time are elders conferences, with a 
privilege of referendum to the people of the church in important 
decisions. Having become convinced that the name of the church 
had been altered, they called themselves the Church of Christ 
—this name having been adopted by them many years ago now. 
They take the Bible and Book of Mormon as their standard of 
faith and practice, but all modern revelation stands upon its 
merits, although they prefer the Book of Commandments to the 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

This group moved to Independence in 1867 and procured by 
purchase the place dedicated in 1831 for the building of the tem- 
ple. Throughout the years they and their successors have main- 
fained title to this piece of property. They have gone through 
poverty and adversity, suffered more than their share of schisms 
within their own ranks, have been reduced to a mere handful at 
times but they have never wavered in their conviction that it is 
their God-given privilege to hold this place until the time comes 
to build the temple. 

The membership of this faction in April, 1987, was two thou- 
sand and seven. § 


8 Report of General Recorder, Nicholas F. Denham, April 9, 1937, Zion’s Advocate, 
volume 14, page 204. 
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XLVII.—The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald 


A special conference was held June 10-14, 1859, at Amboy, Illi- 
nois. On June 11 William Marks was recognized as a member of 
the church by virtue of his original baptism. He had been a 
high priest in the early church and was so recognized in the Re- 
organization. Brother Marks was immediately appointed on a 
committee to publish a hymnbook. This conference is also note- 
worthy because a letter was here presented from a man named 
Isaac Sheen, an old-time member of the church who had been 
engaged during the ‘dark and cloudy day” in the publication of 
an anti-slavery paper and in the activities of the Underground 
Railway in Ohio. Brother Sheen was considered a writer of 
parts, and he often contributed to the better-known magazines. 
He wished to know all the particulars about the organization, and 
W. W. Blair was appointed to reply. 

The fall conference was held in the grain barn of Israel Rogers 
in Kendall County, Illinois, commencing October 6. Brother Rog- 
ers did stalwart service during these years, for he was a man of 
some substance and utterly devoted to the work of the church. 
He was born April 4, 1818, in Renssalaer County, New York. In 
1840, while working on the Black River Canal in Booneville, New 
York, he overheard some of his fellow workmen talking of the 
restoration of the gospel. He investigated, and after a few ser- 
mons became convinced and was baptized by Elder Joseph 
Robertson. | 

In 1841 he had come west with his branch from New York, 
intending to go to Nauvoo, but something impressed him to stop 
at or near Sandwich, Illinois, in DeKalb County, where he bought 
and improved a good farm. He prospered financially, and after 
the death of Joseph, his hospitable home became the stopping 
place for missionaries of all factions. All were entertained, fed, 
and given shelter, but Rogers refused to unite with any until 
about 1850. Hearing that William Smith was preaching in Am- 
boy, claiming to be guardian until Young Joseph came of age, he 
went there, and fellowshiped with him. He was ordained his 
counselor, but very soon became dissatisfied and retired to the 
operation of his farm. ‘These were dark days,” he says. In 
1859, E. C. Briggs and W. W. Blair came to his farm. He 
received them at first rather coolly, but his wife 1 became greatly 
interested. He soon was won to the cause in spite of himself. 

In the fall of 1859 at the conference held in Rogers’ grain barn, 


1 Mahala Salisbury. 
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the entire conference membership was fed and entertained by 
Brother and Sister Rogers. ” 

Another prominent old-time Latter Day Saint who joined the 
church sometime during this period was James Blakeslee, an emi- 
nent preacher and proselytizer of the early days. He was born at 
Milton, Chittenden County, Vermont, July 18, 1802, and was bap- 
tized on July 19, 1833, by D. W. Patten at Ellisburgh, Jefferson 
County, New York. Joseph Smith (the third Joseph Smith) said, 
“As a preacher Elder Blakeslee had few equals and fewer superiors, . 
and for the steadiness of purpose with which he preached and the 
integrity of his testimony he has never been surpassed.’ He had 
been an untiring missionary throughout his entire life. He also 
was connected with other factions, those of Rigdon and Strang, 
but found there only disappointment, although while with them 
he traveled and preached as he had previously done. Once in 
1847 he had written: “I have traveled and preached most of my 
time for the last fourteen years, and now I am so poor as to 
this world’s. goods, and my children so far in the rear in their 
education, that I am under the necessity of staying at home and 
laboring with all my might to feed, clothe, and educate them, and 
this with my own hands, and which I am willing to do.” 

Less than three months after, he was in the missionary field 
again, preaching to large congregations with his usual zeal. 

We first find mention of his name in connection with the Re- 
organized Church at the Conference of 1858. 

The letter which the conference of the preceding June had 
requested Brother Blair to write to Isaac Sheen must have pro- 
duced satisfactory results, for at this conference he entered 
heartily into the work of the church, notwithstanding the fact 
that the church he had known in Nauvoo had numbered thou- 
sands and this little group could now be comfortably seated in a 
grain barn. 

There are some men to whom publication and printing are al-— 
most second nature. Such a man was Isaac Sheen, and he imme- 
diately began urging the church to publish a paper. He felt that 
in no other way could the mission of Young Joseph—as yet un- 
connected with the church—be made known far and wide. 

Among the humble group in the barn that day were men who 
had managed their own affairs with superior business ability, 
men who had moved ever so cautiously during the whole process 
of reorganization. They did not intend to hasten rashly into any 
losing venture, so the motion by which the first church paper 
entered the world was conservatively worded, “Resolved that this 


2“‘My mind is turned back twenty-two years, when my house would have held the 
whole ecHaen and more. I could fwed the whole, and took pleasure in doing so, and 
that Seas has not gone from me yet.’ "Israel Rogers, Saints’ Herald, volume 29, 
page 
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church publish a monthly church paper and continue it for six 
months.” With Sheen as sole editor, The True Latter Day Saints’ 
Herald was first issued from Cincinnati, Ohio, January, 1860, 
and succeeded beyond the highest hopes of even the sanguine 
Isaac Sheen. The first numbers had to be reprinted as time 
went on to supply the demand. 

The Saints’ Herald is still the official paper of the church, as it 
has been for over seventy-five years. 

The little paper in its early years was a harbinger of hope to 
many an old-time Saint who had become disheartened and dis- 
couraged in the dark days following the death of Joseph. The 
price of the Herald was one dollar, and the postage upon it in that 
early time was six cents outside the State of Ohio, and three 
cents in the State. 

In March, 1863, the plant was moved to Plano, Illinois; from 
there in November, 1881, to Lamoni, Iowa; and from Lamoni to 
its present location in Independence, Missouri, in May, 1921. 

This little paper was indeed as Charles Derry once termed it, 
“The Herald of a coming day.”’ 
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XLVIII.—William Marks Receives an Important Letter 


Eight years had now passed since Jason W. Briggs had been 
told to wait for Young Joseph, but Joseph had not yet come. The 
church grew in numbers, missionaries were sent out from time 
to time, but nothing was heard of him upon whom their hopes 
were centered. There was to be a conference at Amboy on April 
6, 1860. Early in March, William Marks at Shabbona Grove, 
Illinois, received the following letter: 


“Nauvoo, March 5, 1860. 
“Mr. William Marks; Sir: I am going to take my father’s place at the 
head of the Mormon church, and I wish that you and some others, those you 
may consider the most trustworthy, the nearest to you, to come and see me; 
that is, if you can and will. I am somewhat undecided as to the best course 
for me to pursue, and if your views are, upon a comparison, in unison with 
mine, and we can agree as to the best course, I would be pleased to have 
your cooperation. I would rather you would come previous to your con- 
ference in April at Amboy. I do not wish to attend the conference, but 
would like to know if they, as a body, would endorse my opinions. You will 
say nothing of this to any but those who you may wish to accompany you 
here. 
“With great regard, I subscribe myself 
“Yours most respectfully, 
“JOSEPH SMITH.” 1 


There was but little time between then and conference. Marks 
wrote to Israel Rogers and W. W. Blair, asking them to accom- 
pany him. It was the 19th of March when Marks visited Rogers 
at his home in preparation for this visit. It was agreed that 
Rogers should go and get Blair and they together meet Marks 
at Burlington, Iowa. He wished to go that day so that they could 
start for Nauvoo the next day. Brother Marks accompanied him 
to the station before he drove home, and as they stood talking 
in the depot intent on their mission, Brother Rogers says a 
rather remarkable incident happened: 


“The train suddenly pulled out and left me. Of course this worried me 
greatly, as I was very anxious,to see Brother Blair that day so he could 
accompany me on the morrow. While I stood wondering what I should do, 
to my astonishment I saw the train returning, backing right to the station; 
this enabled me to jump aboard. When I inquired the cause of the train 
returning, I was informed that it could not get over the grade. The second 
time, however, it went over the grade without trouble. 

“I found Brother Blair at home, attending his sick nephew. He had failed 
to receive Brother Marks’ letter and therefore was quite unprepared to ac- 


ope of Joseph Smith, the Prophet, by Tullidge. (Church History, volume 3, page 
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company me. He, however, was not surprised. He had a letter from Z. H. 
Gurley in Blanchardville, Wisconsin, dated January 29, 1860. It read: ‘T 
rejoice in God that the work goes on so finely, and I know that if we are 
united and do what the Lord commands us, the year 1860 will not pass be- 
fore the prophet is among us.’2 He consented to go, however, and prep- 
arations were hurriedly made, but long before we reached the station we 
heard the train whistle. We continued with all speed possible, and though 
we reached the station fully fifteen minutes late, to our joy we found the 
train there still apparently waiting for us. This enabled us to meet 
Brother Marks at Burlington, according to appointment.” 


From Burlington, they took the steamboat Aunt Letty down 
the river to Nauvoo, arriving there at four o’clock in the evening 
on Tuesday, March 21. As they walked down the street towards 
the Mansion House, they met a tall, brown-eyed young man. 
“That,” said Rogers, “is young Joseph.” He had never seen him 
or his picture, but knew him. 

Arriving at Emma’s home, they made known their mission, and 
she sent for her son. He came that evening. The first words 
of Marks after greetings had been exchanged were exceedingly 
frank: ‘We have had enough of man-made prophets, and we 
don’t want any more of that sort. If God has called you, we 
want to know it. If he has, the church is ready to sustain you, if 
not, we want nothing to do with you.” 

‘The next morning at ten o’clock they left for home after prayer 
with the family at Joseph’s request. No hearts could have been 
happier than theirs that day, for they carried a great secret. 
Young Joseph was coming to the church at Amboy on April 6! 


2 Memoirs of W. W. Blair, page 28. 
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XLIX.—Young Joseph 


Even before Joseph’s death, Young Joseph, the eldest son of 
the Prophet, was well known to the Saints in Nauvoo. When his 
father died he was not yet twelve, an earnest, quiet boy, known 
and loved by his father’s associates. Those who worked on the 
Temple remembered the slender, brown-eyed lad who almost daily 
rode up the Temple Hill on his father’s black horse “Charley” to 
watch the progress on the building. He was encouraged to come 
by Alpheus Cutler and Reynolds Cahoon, the temple committee, 
and the workingmen stopped to explain the progress of the build- 
ing as he stood by their side and watched them chiseling and 
carving the stones that were to take their place in the great 
pilasters of the Temple. With a boy’s curiosity he watched these 
great stones being drawn one by one to the top of Temple Hill 
by teams of oxen and felt himself to be a part of the great move- 
ment in which his father played so prominent a part. 

No one who lived in Nauvoo and attended meeting in the grove 
failed to know Young Joseph, for when his father was home, he 
always insisted upon taking the boy with him into the preacher’s 
stand, although Young Joseph always preferred to sit by his 
mother in the congregation, as he was privileged to do when his 
father was away. He loved his father, but shrank from being 
elevated above his playmates. At the laying of the cornerstone 
to the Temple, he was seated by his father’s side on the speaker’s 
stand. One Sunday while he sat there on the stand in the 
grove beside his father he heard himself designated publicly 
as his father’s successor. | 

Many old time Saints remember this occasion. One of them 
John H. Carter gave his testimony, under oath, in the Temple Lot 
Suit. 

“Joseph Smith came on the stand leading his son, young Joseph, and 
they sat him down on a bench at the prophet’s right hand, and Joseph 
got up and began to preach, and talk to the people, and the question he 
. Said was asked by somebody: ‘If Joseph Smith should be killed or die, 
who would be his successor?’ And he turned around and said, pointing 
to his son: ‘There is the successor,’ and he went on and said, ‘My work is 
nearly done,’ and that is about all he said in regard to his son. He said 
in answer to a question that was asked as to who should be his successor 
in case he should be killed or die, and he pointed to his son, young Joseph, 
who was sitting there at his side, and said he: ‘There is your leader.’ ” 1 


Many others testified to this same event. 
Young Joseph always spoke of the Nauvoo days before his 


1 Plaintiff's Abstract in Temple Lot Suit, pages 180, 181; Succession in Church 
Presidency, by Heman C. Smith, page 48. 
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father’s death as “happy days.” If there were difficulties, he did 
not know them. But the days of happiness passed, and the scenes 
of his life hurried on to that tragedy at Carthage, which left him 
standing by his father’s blood-stained form, feeling the weight of 
the world on his shoulders. He was only twelve and the chief 
dependence of his mother in an unfriendly world. 


The city his father built melted away as magically as it had 
risen. He watched the people go, many to the westward, includ- 
ing some of his best friends, his cousins, some to the north, some 
to the south, some to the east, never again to meet as brothers. 
One-time friends became cherished enemies; unity become chaos. 


Emma Smith and her sons stood aloof from it all in the ruins of 
a deserted city and the silence of a deserted home. Nauvoo, once 
the most magnificent city in Illinois, was now a dusty village of 
long rows of empty houses and unoccupied shops and stores; the 
Mansion House that had once echoed with the cheerful laugh and 
witty repartee of great visitors to the strange new city was now 
empty save for the chance traveler or the rough river man. 
Young Joseph thought little of the tragedy that had befallen the 
church, but the tragedy that had befallen him was very real. He 
wanted to study, to be a great scholar, and he had no earthly 
heritage except poverty and a name that his father’s professed 
friends had coupled with ignominy and shame. He longed to lift 
up his head and walk free of this burden of disgrace as other 
men did. Out of this first great mental conflict of his life came 
this firm resolution: “If the father shall be judged by the son, 
then with the assistance of God I will so order my life that it 
shall be a living testimony, refuting the accusations against 
him.” 

Of his religious life he writes: 


“We were baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
by Joseph Smith in 1843, confirmed by A. W. Babbitt and another at a 
meeting of the church held in front of the Temple in Nauvoo. This baptism 
we believe to have been valid, and a legal act of admission to the church 
or-body of-Christ.i2.". 

“In Liberty Jail the promise and blessing of a life of usefulness to the 
cause of the truth was pronounced upon our head by lips tainted by dungeon 
damps, and by the Spirit confirmed through attesting witnesses. 

“This blessing has by some been called an ordination, from the usual 
predilection to confound names and terms... . 

“Subsequent to our baptism in 1843, upon two occasions was the same 
blessing confirmed by Joseph Smith, once in the council room in the brick 
store on the banks of the Mississippi, of which we have not a doubt there 
are witnesses who would confirm the present testimony; once, in the last in- 
terview Joseph Smith had with his family before he left Nauvoo to his 
death. A public attestation of the same blessing was made from the stand 
in the grove in Nauvoo.” 
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James Whitehead, at that time one of Joseph Smith’s scribes, 
tells of this same event, on the witness stand in the Temple Lot 
Suit: 


“I recollect a meeting that was held in the winter of 1843, at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, prior to Joseph Smith’s death, at which the appointment was made 
by him, Joseph Smith, of his successor. Joseph Smith did the talking. 
There were present Joseph and Hyrum Smith, John Taylor, and some others 
who also spoke on the subject; there were twenty-five, I suppose, at the 
meeting. At that meeting, Joseph Smith, the present presiding officer of the 
complainant church, was selected by his father as his successor. He was 
ordained and appointed at that meeting. Hyrum Smith, the patriarch 
anointed him, and Joseph, his father blessed him and ordained him and 
Newell K. Whitney, poured the oil on his head, and he was set apart to be 
his father’s successor in office, holding all the powers that his Father held. 
I cannot tell all the persons that were present, there was a good many 
there. John Taylor and Willard Richards, they were two of the Twelve, 
Ebenezer Robinson was present and George J. Adams, Alpheus Cutler and 
Reynolds Cahoon. I cannot tell them all; I was there too.” 2 


Whitehead told this incident many, many times, often he added 
as he did in a sermon in Lamoni, Iowa, May 22, 1887, “I lift my 
hands to heaven before God, and declare unto you that this is the 
truth, for it is a positive fact.” * He continues the narrative and 
says that Joseph then turning to this humble secretary, gave him 
a trust to keep. Of it Whitehead said many years later. “I loved 
that man, he was a kind benefactor, he was a father to me. I 
shall never forget the kindness of that man, and I shall never be 
satisfied until I go where he is again... . After Joseph had blessed 
his son Joseph he said to me: “I have one request to make of 
you.” 

I said ‘Brother Joseph, what is it?” 

“My request is that you stand faithfully by my son Joseph.” 

I said “God being my helper, and by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, I will stand by your son Joseph as long as he stands faith- 
ful to the gospel of Jesus Christ.” * Whitehead was true to that 
trust. 

The autobiography of Joseph tells further some of the causes 


‘It was during this summer (1853) and fall that I had the first serious 
impressions concerning my connection with the work of my father. That 
spring, if my memory is correct, there was a large emigration to Utah, a 
part of which was camped at Keokuk, twelve miles below Nauvoo, on the 
Iowa side of the Mississippi River. A delegation of them visited Nauvoo, 
and with one of them, whose name, if I learned it, I do not now remember, 


2 Plaintiff's Abstract of Evidence in Temple Lot Suit, page 28; Succession in Church 
Presidency, by Heman C. Smith, page 47. 

3Sermon of James Whitehead in Lamoni, May 22, 1887. Reported by Daniel J. 
Lambert, published in Autumn Leaves, volume 1, page 202. 

Ibid. pages 203-4. 
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leading to his action in rejecting other factions and accepting the 
Reorganization. He says: 


I had a long conversation respecting Mormonism. I had talked with many 
upon the matter but had never taken the subject into very earnest con- 
sideration. This person urged that I was possibly doing a great wrong in 
allowing the years to pass by unimproved. I stated to him that I was ready 
to do any work that might fall to my lot or that I might be called to do. I 
had no fellowship with the leadership in the Salt Lake Church and could not 
then give my sanction to things there; my prejudices were against them. 
In the summer and fall several things occurred that served to bring the 
question up; my sickness brought me near to death; my coming of age and 
my choice of a profession were all coincident events; and during my recov- 
ery I had opportunity for reflection, as for weeks I could do no work. One 
day, after my return to health was assurred, I had lain down to rest in my 
room; the window was open to the south and the fresh breeeze swept in 
through the trees and half closed blinds. I had slept and woke refreshed; 
my mind recurred to the question of my future life and what its work 
should be. I had been and was still reading law under the care of a lawyer 
named William McLennan, and it was partially decided that I should con- 
tinue that study. While weighing my desires and capabilities for this work, 
the question came up, Will I ever have anything to do with Mormonism ? 
If so, how and what will it be? I was impressed that there was truth in 
the work my father had done. I believed the gospel so far as I compre- 
hended it. Was I to have no part in that work as left by him? While en- 
gaged in this contemplation and perplexed by these recurring questions, the 
room suddenly expanded and passed away. I saw stretched out before me 
towns, cities, busy marts, courthouses, courts, and assemblies of men, all 
busy and all marked by those characteristics that are found in the world, 
where men win place and renown. This stayed before my vision till I had 
noted clearly that choice of preferment here was offered to him who would 
enter in, but who did so must go into the busy whirl and be submerged by 
its din, bustle, and confusion. In the subtle transition of a dream I was 
gazing over a wide expanse of country in a prairie land; no mountains were 
to be seen, but far as the eye could reach, hill and dale, hamlet and village, 
farm and farmhouse, pleasant cot and homelike place, everywhere betoken- 
ing thrift, industry, and the pursuits of a happy peace were open to the 
view. I remarked to him standing by me, but whose presence I had not 
before noticed. ‘This must be the country of a happy people.’ To this he 
replied, ‘Which would you prefer, life, success, and renown among the busy 
scenes that you first saw, or a place among these people, without honors 
or renown, Think of it well, for the choice will be offered to you sooner 
or later, and you must be prepared to decide. Your decision once made 
you cannot recall it, and must abide the result.’ 


“No time was given me for a reply, for as suddenly as it had come, so © 


suddenly was it gone, and I found myself sitting upright on the side of the 
bed where I had been lying, the rays of the declining sun shining athwart 
the western hills and over the shimmering river, making the afternoon all 
glorious with their splendor, shone into my room instinct with life and 
motion, filling me with gladness that I should live. From that hour, at 
leisure, at work or play, I kept before me what had been presented, and 
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was at length prepared to answer when the opportunity for the choice 
should be given.” 5 


In after years, when the church had its headquarters in Lamoni, 
Iowa, Joseph Smith looked out of the windows of the editorial 
rooms in the old Herald Office building, and there saw the very 
prairie scene he had looked upon in this vision. 

Continuing with his own statement Joseph says: 


“In the fall of this year (1856) three events transpired that had much to 
do with deciding my course religiously and aiding me to answer the ques- 
tion, what part in my father’s work, if any, I was to take. For a num- 
ber of years I had been more or less intimate with the family of Christopher 
E. Yates, a friend to the Saints, who at the time of the disturbances=in 
Hancock County, for his outspoken denunciation of mob violence and mob 
law, had suffered the loss of a fine barn, a lot of grain, hay, and a number 
of horses by fire, set by incendiaries out of revenge as it is supposed, and 
who had removed with other citizens into Nauvoo and bought property there. 
With one of his sons, Putnam, circumstances had made me well acquainted. 
He had crossed the plains a number of times, had been in Salt Lake City and 
other parts of Utah, and in California. He and I had frequently discussed 
Mormonism, that is, some parts of it, and he had persistently insisted that I 
could do a great and an excellent work by going to Utah, and, as he put it, 
‘taking the lead away from Brigham, breaking up that system of things 
out there,’ or to ‘fall in with the style of things there, become a leader, get 
rich, marry three or four wives and enjoy myself.’ Though not a religious 
man himself, he thought it might be a duty that I owed the people of Utah. 
He further thought that from his experience in Utah, and the expressions he 
had heard among the people there, I would be received with open arms 
and could succeed. 

“To this I replied as best I could, until the question: Why not go to Utah? 
There are the men who were with my father, or a great many of them. 
There, a large part of the family; there, also seem to be the only ones mak- 
ing profession of belief in Mormonism who appear to be doing anything. 
Does not duty demand that I go there and clear my name and honor of the 
charge of ingratitude to my father’s character? Is not polygamy, against 
which you object, a correct tenet? Is not your objection one of prejudice 
only? These and a thousand others of similar import were suggested, and 
added their weight to the difficulty of the situation. In the height of it, 
the words suggested to one who had gone before me came to me with force: 
‘If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God.’ Why not I? Was I not in a 
position to need wisdom? And was I not destitute of sufficient to enable 
me to properly decide? I had for three or four years been investigating 
spiritual phenomena; had read some of the productions of Andrew J. Davis; 
had also read a little of Doctor Emanuel Swedenborg’s philosophy; but I 
found no good in spiritualism; the phenomena were physical and gross; no 
response from the departed spirits of any of the family, though severally 
appealed to in turn, ever came; and the manifestations, though strange and 
material, were altogether inadequate for the deductions spiritualists drew 


5 Tullidge, Life of Joseph the Prophet, pages 756-758, Church History, volume 3, 
pages 254 255. 
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from them. I did not give credence to the philosophy. My human intelli- 
gence was at fault, I could not decide. I believed that he who had enabled 
my father to decide which of all should receive his attention, could, if he 
would, enable me to decide whether I should, or should not, have anything 
to do with Mormonism, and if so, what. I proceeded upon this conclusion. 

“A year or two before this we had raised an excellent crop of wheat 
upon a piece of land lying in the south of our meadow, and this man Yates 
had assisted in doing some of the work. While engaged in it we had some 
conversation about Utah. After this, I did nct see him for some months. 
One day, while pondering these questions (and here, unlike some, I cannot 
certainly state whether morn or even, only that the sun was shining), I 
suddenly found myself sowing this piece of land to wheat. My brother and 
this Mr. Yates I saw harrowing the wheat after my sowing. In passing 
over the land I met Mr. Yates as he drove to and fro, and our conversation 
was upon this Utah subject; and the same arguments and statements were 
repeated by him. To these I was urging again my reluctance to move, and 
the question was again presented, Why not go to Utah? I paused, rested the 
bag of grain that I was carrying across my shoulder, upon my knee, and 
turned to answer him. I heard a slight noise like the rush of the breeze, 
that arrested my speech and my attention. I turned my gaze slightly upward 
and saw descending towards me a sort of cloud, funnel shaped, with the 
wide part upward. It was luminous, and of such color and brightness that 
it was clearly seen, though the sun shone in its summer strength. It de- 
scended rapidly, and settling upon and over me, enveloped me completely, so 
that I stood within its radiance. 

“As the cloud rested upon the ground at my feet, the words, ‘Because the 
light in which you stand is greater than theirs,’ sounded in my ears clearly 
and distinctly. Slowly the cloud passed away and the vision closed. A few 
days after this occurred I met this man Putnam Yates, and had a conver- 
sation with him in which he again urged upon me the idea of going to Utah; 
and my answer was in exact accordance with what I had seen. The other 
question, ‘Is polygamy of God?’ was as distinctly and definitely answered 
to me, as was the one referred to above; and thé answer was, ‘No,’ and I 
was directed that I was to have nothing to do with it, but was to oppose 
atx xe 


Concerning his decision to accept the call to the Presidency, he 
writes as follows: 


“During the year 1859 the question of my connection with my father’s 
work was finally determined. I became satisfied that it was my duty. . The 
queries heretofore referred to were one by one being settled; until the final 
one, where and with whom should my life labor lie? was the only one left. 
This was determined by a similar manifestation to others that I had received 
to this effect: ‘The Saints reorganizing at Zarahemla and other places, is the 
only organized portion of the church accepted by me. I have given them 
my Spirit, and will continue to do so while they remain humble and faithful.’ 

“This was in the fall of 1859, and in the winter I resolved to put myself 
in communication with the brethren of the Reorganized Church.” 7 


® Church History, volume 3, pages 256.259; Tullidge, pages 760-763. 
7Ibid., page 263; Tullidge, page 772. 
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In concluding this chapter with these excerpts from the auto- 
biography of Young Joseph, it is perhaps well to recount a further 


statement of his regarding his position as President of the church. 
He says: 


“We have always felt reluctant to speak in attestation of the position as 
President of the church, for three reasons: 

“Ist. Every aspirant for that position since the crime that left the church 
a prey to aspirants, has been loud in his own defense, and has each, in turn, 
run into vice and folly, thereby causing the cause to be evilly spoken of. 

“2d. Words are but cheap, protestations are but the breath of one’s lips, 
and wisdom is never very open-mouthed, and the unsupported testimony of 
any man must fall. 

“3d. If the Lord has promised, and the work is his, the Spirit which bore 
testimony to it at the beginning will continue its ministrations.’’ 8 


®& The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 14, number 7, page 105. 
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L.—Amboy, 1860 


On the morning of April 4, Joseph Smith and his mother 
crossed the Mississippi with an old friend of the family, James 
Gifford. Although the skiff was small, the day cold and rainy, 
and the passage rough, the difficulties did not deter Young Joseph 
Smith from an avowed purpose. He was enough the son of his 
father, and of his mother also, to adhere to a chosen purpose in 
spite of obstacles. Arriving in Amboy, they were ushered into a 
prayer meeting at the home of Stephen and Experience Stone. As 
they came into the little gathering, the entire assembly, as if 
moved by one common impulse, rose and stood weeping for joy. 
Joseph spoke briefly, saying that if the same spirit that prompted 
his coming should prompt his reception, he was “with them.” 

The next day conference met in a rented meeting place, known 
as Mechanics Hall. The morning was devoted to organization and 
preaching. At 1:30, the long-expected hour having arrived, 
Joseph Smith came forward, and Zenas H. Gurley, senior, who 
had waited so long and so earnestly for this day, spoke with voice 
choked with emotion: 

“T present to you, my brethren, Joseph Smith.” 

Acknowledging the introduction, the young man said: 

“TI would say to you, brethren (as I hope you may be, and in faith I 
trust you are), as a people that God has promised his blessings upon, I 
came not here of myself, but by the influence of the Spirit. For some time 
past I have received manifestations pointing to the position which I am 
about to assume. 

“I wish to say that I have come here not to be dictated by any man or set 
of men. I have come in obedience to a power not my own, and shall be dic- 
tated by the power that sent me. 

“God works by means best known to himself, and I feel that for some 
time past he has been pointing out a work for me to do. 

“For two or three years past deputations have been waiting on me, urging 
me to assume the responsibilities of the leadership of the church, but I have 
answered each and every one of them that I did not wish to trifle with the 
faith of the people. 

“TI do not propose to assume this position in order to amass wealth out 
of it, neither have I sought it as a profit. 

“T know opinions are various in relation to these matters. I have con- 
versed with those who told me they would not hesitate one moment in assum- 
ing the high and powerful position as the leader of this people. But I have 
.been well aware of the motives which might be ascribed to me—motives 
of various kinds, at the foundation of all of which is selfishness, should I 
come forth to stand in the place where my father stood. 

“T have believed that should I come without the guarantee of the people, 
I should be received in blindness, and would be liable to be accused of false 
motives. Neither would I come to you without receiving favor from my 
Heavenly Father. / 
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“I have endeavored as far as possible, to keep myself unbiased. - I never 
conversed with J. J. Strang, for in those days I was but a boy, and in fact 
am now but a boy. I had not acquired a sufficient knowledge of men to be 
capable of leading myself, setting aside the leading of others. 


“There is but one principle taught by the leaders of any faction of this 
people that I hold in utter abhorrence. That is a principle taught by Brig- 
ham Young and those believing in him. I have been told that my father 
taught such doctrines. I have never believed it and never can believe it. 
If such things were done, then I believe they never were done by divine 
authority. I believe my father was a good man, and a good man never 
could have promulgated such doctrines. 


“T believe in the doctrines of honesty and truth. The Bible contains such 
doctrines, and so does the Book of Mormon and the Book of Covenants, 
which are auxiliaries to the Bible. 

“I have my peculiar notions in regard to revelations, but am happy to say 
that they accord with those I am to associate with, at least those of them . 
with whom I have conversed. I am not very conversant with those books 
(pointing to a volume before him), not so conversant as I should be and will 
be. The time has been when the thought that I should assume the leadership 
of this people was so repulsive to me, that it seemed as if the thing could - 
never be possible. 

“The change in my feelings came slowly, and I did not suffer myself to be 
influenced by extraneous circumstances, and have never read the numerous 
works sent me which had a bearing on this subject, for fear they might 
entice me into wrongdoing. It is my determination to do right and let 
heaven take care of the result. Thus I come to you free from any taint of 
sectarianism, taints from thoughts of the varied minds I have come in 
contact with; and thus hope to be able to build up my own reputation as a 
man. 

“It has been said that a Mormon elder, though but a stripling, possessed 
a power unequalled by almost any other preacher. This arises from a depth 
of feeling, and the earnestness with which they believe the doctrines they 
teach; and it is this feeling that I do not wish to trifle with... . 

“Should you take me as a leader, I propose that all should be dealt by 
in mercy, open as to Gentile or Jew, but I ask not to be received except as 
by the ordinances of the church. 

“Some, who had.ought to know the proprieties of the church, have told me 
that no certain form was necessary in order for me to assume the leader- 
ship—that the position came by right of lineage, yet I know that if I at- 
tempted to lead as a prophet by these considerations, and not by a call from 
heaven, men would not be led to believe who do not believe now. And so 
I have come not of my own dictation to this sacred office. 

“I believe that we owe duties to our country and to society and are ame- 
nable to the laws of the land, and I have always considered it my duty to 
act upon this principle; and I do say that among the people where I live I 
have as many good and true friends as I could desire among those of any 
society. 

“The people of Hancock County have been strongly anti-Mormon, and 
_there I know of no enemies. -I have been engaged in business with anti- 
Mormons, I have mingled with them and have not only been obliged not to 
make any remarks which might give offense, but also to smother my own 
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feelings, if I had any. I hold no enmity to any man living who has fought 
this doctrine, nor do I know any who hold enmity towards me. I hope there 
are none. 

“In conclusion, I will come to you if you will receive me, give my ability, 
and the influence my name may bring, together with what little power I 
possess, and I trust by your prayers and faith to be sustained. I pledge 
myself to promulgate no doctrine that shall not be approved by you, or the 
code of good morals, . 

“I do not care to say any more at present, but will simply add that if the 
same Spirit which prompts my coming, prompts also my reception, I am 
with you.” 1 ) 

At the conclusion of this address, a motion was made by Isaac 
Sheen that Brother Joseph Smith be received as Prophet, Seer, 
Revelator, and successor to his father. A wave of assent swept 
the house, after which Emma Smith Bidamon, widow of Joseph 
Smith, the founder of the church, was received into fellowship on 
her original baptism. Young Joseph was then ordained President 
of the High Priesthood under the hands of Zenas H. Gurley, Wil-_ 
liam Marks, Samuel Powers, and William W. Blair.?. Elder Gurley, 
his face lighted with pleasure, brought to a close the period of 
waiting by saying: | : 

“Brother Joseph, I present this church to you in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” | 

And the young man answered with his characteristic sincerity. 


“May God grant in his infinite mercy that I may never do anything to 
forfeit the high trust confided to me. I pray that he may grant us power to 
recall the scattered ones of Israel, and I ask your prayers.” 


The selection and ordination of Joseph Smith overshadowed all 
other activities of this conference, nevertheless important selec- 
tions were made to fill other positions in the growing movement. 
The Standing High Council was reorganized with twelve high 
priests, Isaac Sheen was ordained president of the High Priests’ 
Quorum, and five of seven presidents of seventy were selected and 
ordained on that memorable April 6. Two other presidents of 
seventy were selected to be ordained later. Next day Israel L. 
Rogers was ordained bishop of the church. Before the conference 
closed, quorum of elders, priests, teachers, and deacons had been 
organized, their officers ordained, and missions assigned. 


1The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 1, number 5, pages 102-104. 

2 The probability is that the ordination prayer was by Zenas H. Gurley, senior. 
Isaac Sheen who was editor of the Herald in 1860, wrote to George P. Dykes in De- 
cember 26, 1868, and said that he forgot to say who the spokesman was, but that 
he had no design in the matter, and the omission having never before been called 
to his mind, he could only say “I think that Zenas H. Gurley was the spokesman’”’ 
... ‘‘This I know, that when I moved before that conference that Brother Joseph 
be ordained President of the High Priesthood, I did it with an overflowing inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. I know that he was called of God to that office and I presume 
that many of the Saints who were there had the same evidence. After the con- 
ference voted unanimously that he should be ordained. I led in prayer for him, his 
brethren, and mother, and the oppressed of Utah, and the Holy Spirit prompted me 
therein powerfully.”” From SHEEN’S LETTER, an 8 page pamphlet. Date and 
place of publication not given, but probably Plano about 1869. 
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LI.—Friends and Otherwise 


The press, the very agency that had so much to do with his 
father’s troubles in Hancock County, were divided on the impor- 
tance of what had happened. The Amboy Times was the first to 
publish the news, and took a conservative and very fair stand on 
the subject. The editor of the Times was at the conference, and 
it was he who reported (in long hand) the speech of Young Jos- 
eph. In his paper he writes: 


“THE MORMON CONFERENCE 


“We devote considerable space to the proceedings of this body, believing 
that they are of great importance to us, even as a nation. There is a great 
body of these people scattered through the States, who, unwilling to follow 
the fortunes and doctrines of Brigham Young, have been quietly waiting for 
the time to come when they could organize under a lineal descendant of 
Joseph Smith, as their prophet. That time has at length arrived. Joseph 
Smith, junior, occupies the position which his father once held. A new era 
in the history of Mormonism has dawned—an era which we hope will greatly 
improve the name of this despised people. 

“Whatever ideas we may entertain in relation to the doctrines of the 
Mormons, we must look with approbation and satisfaction upon any move- 
ment on their part which looks towards a radical reformation in their prac- 
tices as a people. 

“For many years past Brigham Young has been looked upon as the em- 
bodiment of Mormonism, and those professing to be Mormons have been 
regarded as no better than he. Henceforth, they, or at least one branch of 
them, are to be judged by a different standard. The eyes of the world will 
now be turned upon Young Joseph. Hitherto this man has borne a good 
name. His talents are of no mean order; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that he will use them for good, and not a bad purpose.” 1 


The news was received in various ways about Nauvoo. George 
Edmunds, junior, asked Joseph Smith to remain in Nauvoo for 
five years and see if the Saints would not move in and again build 
up the city. Others urged the same course but there were other 
more unpleasant features. The citizens in Carthage under the 
leadership of Jesse C. Williams, Henry P. Harper, Jacob B. 
Strader, and David Mack, had adopted resolutions earnestly pro- 
testing against the return of the Mormons to Hancock County, 
and even stating they would not be allowed to settle there 
(August 21, 1860). Similar resolutions were adopted at meetings 
in Montebello and Basco Township in the same county and about 
the same time in Nauvoo. Then he received word from Judge 
Roosevelt of Warsaw that if he should be sent a certain letter 


1Amboy (Illinois) Times (date not known); The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, 
volume 1, page 101; Church History, volume 3, page 253 
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ordering him to leave the county or remain at his peril, to present 
the names of the men who signed the letter to the grand jury at 
its first sitting, and he would find a host of friends about whom 
he knew nothing. The letter never came, but he understood later 
that such a letter had been presented to several by two men in- 
fluential in driving out the Saints in 1845-6. Judge Roosevelt had 
told them he would not sign it and advised them to put it away or 
they would get into trouble. Thomas C. Sharp, in a mellower 
maturity, wanted nothing to do with it; he had lived through one 
Mormon War and chose not to get into another. 

Friends all over the county were prompt in .their denunciation 
of such measures, but in spite of that, one interior township 
passed a sweeping resolution that no Mormon be permitted to 
preach or pray in that county. The Carthage Republican opened 
its columns to articles against the resettlement of Nauvoo, and 
some of the personal friends of Young Joseph implored him to 
leave the county. He wrote a reply and evidently had it printed 
in the Democratic News.” It was also reproduced in the Herald, 
The straightforward and fearless attitude of the young leader is 
plainly revealed in this letter: 

“In taking the head of the Mormon? Church, I am running counter to the 
opinions of many people, but believing there is a destiny which shapes our 
ends. I am content to let those who are astonished and opposed to such a 
measure, stand the test of time and an opportunity for reflection, satisfied 
that investigation will result in my favor. 

“To those familiar with the books upon which our faith is founded, the 
Bible being the groundwork, I have no apologies to offer; and to those not 
familiar with them, and to those who do not believe them, none is due. 

“IT know that many stories are now being circulated in reference to what 
will be the result of the step I have taken. I know that many believe that 
I will emigrate to Salt Lake. To those who know meg, it is needless for me 
to say that I am not going to do any such thing while the doctrine of polyg- 
amy and disobedience to the laws are countenanced there. To those who do 
not know me personally and to whom my principles are unknown, I must 
say, withhold your censure until such time as I shall, by some flagrant act of 
disobedience to the law of the land or some striking breach of morality, 
deserve the just indignation of society. When I do either one or the other, 
I am ready for the opening of the vial of wrath of outraged society, and 
I shall cheerfully receive the condemnation I shall merit, 

“Numbers of the readers of the Democratic press know me personally 
and have been warm friends to me; they know my sentiments in regard to 
those obnoxious features in Utah Mormonism, and I trust in their knowl- 
edge of me as a pledge to them of what my future actions shall be. 

“Religious toleration is one of the principles of our government, and so 
long as any denomination shall keep within the pale of the law, so long is 
it entitled to the consideration and protection of the government; but when 


I have not located this paper. 
3 Joseph Smith in a footnote explains that he uses this word in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense. 
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these bonds are exceeded, the claim is forfeited, and society ought to ignore 
it, and the law proclaim against it. 

“A man is known by his acts. I have been judged heretofore by mine, and 
am willing still to be so judged, asking all to do so fairly and impartially, 
laying their prejudices aside, relying not upon rumor for their knowledge, 
but investigating for themselves. H 

“TI leave the result in the hands of him who ‘doeth all things well,’ hoping 
no man will judge me without knowledge. . 

“JOSEPH SMITH.” 4 


The summer, fall, and winter of 1860 passed away; Young 
Joseph Smith went about his business undisturbed. During the 
year following, he continued to preach in Nauvoo, and vicinity, 
both in Illinois and Iowa, went anywhere in Hancock County he 
chose, unarmed and alone, or in company with others. Many of 
the more prominent citizens expressed to him their opinion that 
mob violence would never again be tolerated. Some even said 
they were convinced that the treatment of the Mormons had left 
a curse upon the country that would never be removed until they 
were permitted to return. 


The Temple had burned in 1848 and was a genuine loss to the 
community as well as the State, for says one authority: 

“Of all the structures erected by religious colonies [in Illinois], the largest 
-and most unique one was, no doubt, the famous Mormon Temple at Nauvoo. 
Although never fully completed on the interior, the exterior was essentially 
complete at the time the Mormons departed. From the standpoint of 
architecture alone, it was a great loss to the State when the structure was 
burned. The architectural and decorative features involved in this Temple 
were wholly different from anything in the State, and were it standing today 
it would be one of the most unique historical structures.” 5 


The French and German population into whose hands the ruins 
ultimately came, sold them, and under the supervision of one 
Sellers, the temple ruins became a quarry where stone for many 
buildings in Nauvoo were dug, until there was scarcely any of 
the original structure remaining. 


A few Saints came back to the old city and attempted to make 
a, home there—Thaddeus Cutler, Henry Cuerdon, Thomas Revell, 
William Redfield, and some others. Benjamin Austin and family 
already lived there, having moved in soon after 1860. The first 
meetings in Nauvoo were held in his small rented home, then the 
services were moved to the corner of Water and Granger Streets 
into the house once owned by William Marks. Later, as the con- 


*The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 1, pages 169, 170 (evidently re- 
printed); Church History, volume 8, pages 275, 276. . 

5 “An Outline of the History of Architecture in Illinois,’’ by Thomas Edward O’Don- 
nell, Associate Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois, at Urbana. Illinois 
Historical Transactions, 1931. 
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gregation grew, new quarters had to be found, and a room was 
fitted up in the Brick Store, used as a store and office by Joseph 
Smith. They soon numbered seventy-five in Nauvoo. Emma 
Smith Bidamon united with the church on the same day as her 
son Joseph. Two other sons soon united their fortunes with the 
church, first David, then Alexander. Frederick died April 13, 
1862, expressing belief but without baptism. 

In 1865, the editorship of the Herald was assumed by the 
President of the church, and Joseph Smith moved his family to 
Plano in January, 1866. The Herald had moved to this place in 
1863 from Cincinnati accompanied by Isaac Sheen and his family. 

After his removal, the branch in Nauvoo gradually dwindled 
and eventually disappeared, but in recent years a flourishing 
church has again been built up there. 
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LII.—Welding the Fragments 


As the news spread by missionaries, by word of mouth, by letter 
from old friend to old friend, and by the pages of the Herald, that 
Young Joseph had come to the church, members flocked to the 
standard from everywhere. In the beginning of the year 1860, 
not knowing the events that were transpiring in the West, a group 
of old-time Saints in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, began holding meet- 
ings to “converse upon the past’ and interchange ideas about 
what might happen in the future. They had renounced all other 
leaders; some of them had been without contact with any branch 
of the church since 1845, when they came east with Sidney Rig- 
don. Some of the most prominent of these were Josiah Ells, 
Richard Savery,' James McDowell, Joseph Parsons, and Matthew 
Smith. 

Josiah Ells was the man, whom with John Cairns, Joseph Smith 
had chosen from among all the strong debaters of the church to 
meet the great preacher, Rev. Dr. David Nelson of Quincy. He 
was a man of independent thought and action, for only men of this 
rare type, were able to withstand the adverse currents that had 
lately swept over the wreckage of their one-time faith. 

Ells was with the group who accompanied the prophet part 
way to Carthage before he was assassinated, and whom with 
Samuel Bennett was sent by William Marks to bring John Taylor, 
who had been fearfully wounded, home from Carthage after the 
tragedy. They made the trip at midnight, risking their lives to 
do so, and found the Carthage people reluctant to let Taylor go, 
as they believed their city would be sacked and destroyed once 
he was gone. : 

After the break-up at Nauvoo Ells went to Pittsburgh with Sid- 
ney Rigdon and was chosen one of his counselors, but was never 
active in that movement, and when the meetings began to be held 
in 1860, he had stood alone for many years. These meetings had 
not continued long before W. W. Blair came to Pittsburgh, found 
this remnant, and told them a reorganization of the scattered 
fragments had been effected and that Joseph, the eldest son of the 
Seer, had been chosen President. Shortly before speaking in one 
of the prayer meetings held by these old-time Saints, Josiah Ells 
had testified by the Spirit that before long they would hear some- 
thing “respecting the kingdom.” Therefore Ells and his wife were 
ready to accept the message when it came. He appointed a meet- 
ing, but no one came except himself, his wife, and one other. 
Undaunted, he kept on meeting, while one by one the old friends 


1 Grandfather of Richard Savery Salyards. 
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ventured out until at length the nucleus of the Pittsburgh Branch 
was formed. Ells became one of the early apostles of the Re- 
organization. 

Out in Etna, Scotland County, Missouri, a young carpenter by 
the name of John H. Lake lived with his young wife, Maryette, 
and her widowed father, Duty Griffith. One day the old gentle- 
man received through the mail a copy of a little magazine called 
The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, and while old Mr. Griffith re- 
_ joiced with his daughter that Young Joseph had at last come to 
take the Seer’s place, young Lake looked on with horror, for he 
now discovered that not only was his father-in-law an old-time 
“Mormon,” but he had actually been living with a “Mormon wife.” 
He hardly knew what to-do. He could not in honor desert his wife 
and their young baby Oracy. He thought that if only he were not 
so poor he would take his wife and child and go to California, so 
far away that no one would ever learn of this skeleton in the 
family closet. Once there, he would see to it, he said grimly, 
that there would be “one woman who would keep her mouth 
shut.” But he could not get away. The only thing was to live 
down his disgrace as best he could, study the question, and be 
able to show his wife how foolish it all was. He commenced his 
studies with diligence and six months later was baptized with 
nine others by John Shippy. He became an apostle in the Re- 
organization and baptized hundreds into the church he had once 
so bitterly scorned. 

In Dodge County,” Nebraska, in February, 1861, a young Eng- 
lishman named Charles Derry sat reading the Herald. He was 
born in Bloxwick, Staffordshire, July 25, 1826, and had heard 
the gospel when he was but nineteen, but rejected it because of an 
unwise reference to the Baptist communion. Later, on October 
3, 1847, he was baptized, and before the winter was over was 
himself a missionary, traveling without purse or scrip over his 
native land. For seven years he traveled thus, blessed by the 
gifts of the gospel and growing more and more convinced of the 
divinity of his calling. Then in 1854 he was counseled by the 
church authorities in England to emigrate to Salt Lake City. 
With joyful hearts the young missionary and his wife, Alice 
Stokes, who had been a member of the church in the days of 
Joseph, planned to “‘obey counsel.” On the way the young mother 
died, and Charles Derry arrived in Salt Lake City with two 
babes, a girl of four and a boy of two. Nor was that all, for the 
whole experience was a bitter disappointment, and in 1859, with 
sorrow and “grief more poignant than death,’’ Charles Derry and 
the young wife he had recently married left that church and, 


2 Maple Creek near Fontanelle. 
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traveling by ox team, took up their way eastward again. With 
his brother George and his mother, both of whom he had baptized 
before he left England, he found a temporary home and told them 
his sad experience, thus successfully prevailing upon them to go 
no farther west. 

In his despair at finding conditions so far from what he had 
expected, his mind turned to the opposite extreme, and he tried 
to call himself an infidel. Sometimes as he worked in the field or 
at the anvil of his blacksmith shop, these old experiences in 
England would suddenly loom up before him, and he would try to 
account for them, in the godless world his new philosophy was 
endeavoring to construct. He found it hard to relevate them to 
the realm of chance. When he met an old Latter Day Saint he 
felt the bond of brotherhood again, and although he told him- 
self he was now an infidel, yet there seemed something about that 
old time gospel bond that still held. , 


One Sunday afternoon, February 20, 1861, he walked slowly 
over to such:a friend’s home for a visit and a talk about old 
times. As soon as he entered, this man, whose name was Clark 
handed him a, little paper—the eleventh number of the first 
volume of the True Latter Day Saints Herald. ‘“Heigh, Brother 
Derry, here’s a paper for you!” he said, and Derry opening it 
started to read it aloud. He read it all, and as he read, the same 
sweet pervading influence that had warmed his heart so often in 
old England, stole over his heart, speaking conviction to his very 
soul. He borrowed the paper, took it home and read it to his 
wife, and then fell upon his knees for the first time in years, as 
he was “wont to do ere dark clouds obscured his vision.” While 
in prayer it seemed to him the darkness of his Western experience 
rolled away, and the awful experiences he had suffered became 
nothing but memories. At this time, Charles Derry, wrote the 
hymn, No. 147 in the Saints’ Harp, a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the new light that had come into his darkened life. 

Derry, could not wait for the church to come to him, he must 
needs go to it. The next Sunday with a sack of cookies in his 
hand, and not a, cent in his pocket (for he had been forced to 
leave most of his possessions in Utah, in order to make his 
escape, and getting a new start had been difficult indeed) he 
started on foot through eighteen inches of snow for western Iowa. 
As he passed through Fremont, the snow was found to be melting 
and becoming an uncomfortable slush, but he pushed on and that 
night, by consent of the owner, slept in a wagon at Elkhorn 
Bridge. He was twenty miles on his way. The next day the 
United States mail coach overtook him and gave him a ride into 
the small village of Omaha. He wended his way to the Missouri 
River, where he was told the crossing was unsafe as the ice was 
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expected to go out any moment. Four inches of water already 
covered the river surface. After a little hesitation, he offered a 
silent prayer for safety and started across the treacherous river, 
making the Iowa side in safety. Within twenty-four hours the ice 
went down the river. Seven miles through the mud brought 
him to Council Bluffs (then Kanesville), a somewhat larger place 
than Omaha. Before leaving home, someone had given him the 
name of one Latter Day Saint, who lived in Kanesville. The name 
was Isaac Beebe, a stranger to him, but still his only clue to find- 
ing the people he sought. 

As he walked up the main street, tired, muddy, and travel-worn, 
he saw a man cutting wood in a yard. He approached him and 
asked if he knew where Isaac Beebe lived. ‘The wood-cutter 
straightened himself up to his full six feet of height and said 
“Right here in this body.” Derry told them that he had traveled 
as much as sixty miles through snow, slush and mud in the last 
two days, and requested the privilege of shelter for the night, 
saying he had a few cookies left for his supper, and with an 
appraising eye on the woodpile, he would cut the rest of the wood 
to pay for his bed, as he had no money. 

“Come in; we are told to entertain strangers, for thereby we 
may entertain angels unaware.” The stranger assured him he 
was no angel, but only Charlie Derry, but he was made at home, 
given supper, and lodging, without resorting to the woodpile to 
earn his way. He was told that two Reorganized elders, W. W. 
Blair and E. C. Briggs were only ten miles east. Early on the 
morning of March 1, the next day, he continued on his journey 
through the muddy roads. Travel was slow. When he had gone 
ten miles he felt so tired he determined to ask for an opportunity 
to rest himself at the next house. He soon came to a cabin by 
the roadside and made his request, and was received in kindly 
fashion by the lady of the house. He soon learned that this was 
the home of the Campbells, and that the missionaries were ex- 
pected momentarily. In about a quarter of an hour they arrived. 
He was among friends. At the home of the Campbells and that 
of Jairus M. Putney,? he found a Saint’s welcome. He attended 
the services held by the two elders; and witnessed baptism in 
Keg Creek. 

When they left that neighborhood, he went with them to Farm 
Creek, and was entertained at the home of Calvin Beebe, a brother 
to the man he had met in Kanesville. The following Sunday, 
March 3, after a sermon by W. W. Blair, he felt he could no 
longer delay, and was baptized in Farm Creek near the Beebe 


3 March 1, 1861, W. W. Blair records in his Memoirs, page 47, that he ‘‘met at 
Brother Jairus M. Putney’s, ten miles east of Council Bluffs, Charles Derry, formerly 
a Brighamite, but who until late had abandoned all religions. He seems to be a good 
man and claims to be seeking after truth.’’ 
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home, just two weeks from the day, the little Herald fell into his 
hands. 

The confirmation took place immediately and with his hands 
still on Brother Derry’s head, Brother Blair asked what office 
he -held: in“ the “other®church?~ Derry ‘replied’ E have*™not~come 
for any office, but simply to be a member in the kingdom of God.” 
But Brother Blair said: “It is my duty to ordain you an elder” 
whereupon without taking his hands off his head, he proceeded to 
also ordain him to the office of elder. 

The community in which he found himself were brethren in 
truth. When he returned, Philip Gatrost went with him, with 
team and wagon to bring his family to western Iowa. By the 
following April—one month later he was in the mission field, 
preaching and baptizing.‘ | 

On December 38, 1861, in Little Sioux, Iowa, Silas W. Condit 
baptized a young Irish schoolteacher named James W. Gillen. He 
was a handsome, red-haired young fellow with a winning person- 
ality. And he needed it, for he had made his own way in the 
world since he was twelve. Born in County Derry, Ireland, March 
18, 1836, he had been left fatherless before he was six months 
old. When he was four, his mother with her five children emi- 
grated to Canada and found a home in Montreal. She died, leav- 
ing “Jimmy” an orphan of nine years. His brothers and sisters 
stayed together until he was able to earn a living, but this was 
not long, for he started to learn the nail maker’s trade when he 
was but twelve. From then on he looked out for himself. He 
worked at his trade and in a foundry until 1853, and learned the 
trade of making paper. Then he hired out as a farm laborer, with 
the privilege of attending school in the winters. For three winters 
he continued his studies in Essex County, New York, until he was 
able to enter an institute at Fort Edward, New York, for six 
months. Stricken with the westward fever, he went to Boone 
County, Illinois, passed a teacher’s examination before Judge 
Fuller, superintendent of schools, and taught school in Illinois for 
two years. He then went on west to Harrison County, Iowa, in 
1858, where he purchased two hundred and seventy-six acres of 
land and entered the employ of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
Railroad at Saint Joseph as shipping and receiving clerk. The 
next year, on the opening of the Platte Valley Railroad to Atchi- 
son, he went with the first train to Winthrop and remained as 
shipping and receiving clerk until the commencement of the Civil 
War, when he returned to teaching school in Harrison County. He 
was not long in the church before he became an elder, later mar- 


* Autobiography of Charles Derry, Journal of History, volume 1, page 423 seq., and 
volume 2, page 15 seq. 
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ried Nancy A. Moore, * daughter of an old-time Latter Day Saint 
family, and became one of the most loved of early Latter Day 
Saint missionaries, occupying in the Quorum of Twelve for many 
years. 

On a farm near Plum Creek, seven miles north of Sidney, in 
Iowa, lived a man by the name of John Leeka. John Leeka and 
his family had joined the church at Bentonsport, Van Buren 
County, Iowa, under the ministry of Joseph Ball and Truman 
Gilette in March, 1840. Sometime prior he had moved into 
Nauvoo and resided there until the exodus in 1846, which they 
joined, going west under the leadership of Brigham Young as far 
as the Missouri River, though they had been advised by Emma 
Smith not to do so. In western Iowa his confidence wavered, and 
Saying nothing to anyone he quietly folded his tent, took his 
family into the unsettled country nearby, and turned his attention 
with success to business. He soon felt that all forms of religion 
were to be rejected, although he treated all professors of Chris- 
tianity with respect and kindness. 

The Civil War came, and Brother Leeka remembered a proph- 
ecy made long ago in Nauvoo about the coming of civil strife. It 
was rumored in the neighborhood that a young, woman named 
Hendrickson had a paper with a copy of that prophecy in it. He 
sent to borrow it. Sister Hendrickson, with all the generosity of a 
Latter Day Saint on such occasions, sent it willingly and with a 
half dozen others. John Leeka read the prophecy and all about 
the coming of Young Joseph. He sent for Charles Derry, and he 
and his wife with others were baptized. 

In 1860 Brother W. W. Blair was preaching in a simple little 
school building in the new country around the town of Galien, 
Michigan, where the family of James Blakeslee had settled. One 
day, a stranger came in, but his behavior did not betoken much 
interest. His face wore a studied attitude of indifference, as 
though he just “dropped in.” He was a large, powerfully built 
man, with the visible imprint of superior cultural advantages 
upon his rugged face, now beginning to show the trace of age. 
The sermon began, and the stranger looked about, straightened up 
and began to pay earnest attention, soon great tears coursed down 
his cheeks, and his powerful frame trembled with emotion. Blair 
turned to Brother Blakeslee as he sat down and asked who the 
stranger was. Blakeslee did not remember ever having seen him 
before, but immediately at the close of service approached him, as 
it was the morning hour on Sunday, and asked him home to 
dinner. He was surprised when the stranger readily accepted the 


* Their son, J. Arthur Gillen, occupied as presiden: of the Quorum of Twelve from 
1922 to 1934. 
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invitation. He introduced himself as Ezra Thayre,* and before 
the next Sabbath, he and his kindred had been baptized. Ezra 
Thayre had known Joseph Smith, as a boy; had employed him 
when Thayre was a bridge builder in New York; he had known 
Oliver Cowdery as a schoolteacher in Palmyra; had joined the 
early church; and still had the Book of Mormon he purchased 
from Joseph Smith in Auburn, New York. He told how as Joseph 
Smith stood before him in that log house back in New York, hold- 
ing this copy of the Book of Mormon in his hand, and told his 
story in “boyish and uncultured way,” “such a power” seized upon 
him as enabled him “to know that every word that that lad said 
was true.” He wanted that very book and no other, and so pur- 
chased, and still had it.’ 


Instances like these might be multiplied almost indefinitely. As 
the months went by, the news of the coming of Young Joseph 
went into every corner of the country where a Latter Day Saint 
of other days had found his way. And in almost all of these cen- 
ters a faithful few welcomed the message and the renewed hope 
brought by the Reorganization. 


In July, 1861, Young Joseph issued his first epistle, that he 
might further facilitate the work of gathering. This epistle 
recites the events leading to his acceptance of his prophetic calling 
and then closes with this stirring appeal: 


“I would not that men should hastily run without tidings, nor do I ask 
that any should place the stake of their salvation upon an earthly arm. 
‘Cursed is he that putteth his trust in man, and maketh flesh his arm.’ I 
ask and desire that all may place their stake of salvation upon the author 
and finisher of our faith—upon the promises and principles of the gospel, 
pure as preached from the Savior’s lips, for in him was no guile, and in his 
teachings there was no deceit. 

“In the name of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, I now call 
upon all the scattered Saints, upon all the broad earth, to arise and shake 
off the sleep that hath bound them these many years, take on the armor 
of the just, calling on the name of the Lord for help, and unite once more 
for the emancipation of the honest in heart from the power of false doctrines 
and the shackles of sin. 

“In the name of bleeding Zion, I call upon all those who have been wan- 
dering in by and forbidden paths, and have been led astray by wicked and 
designing men, to turn from their scenes of wickedness and sins of conven- 
ience—to turn from their servitude to Satan, in all his seductive devices; 
from vice in every phase, and from the labor of sin, the wages whereof are 
ever death—unto their true and delightsome allegiance to the principles of 
the gospel of peace—to the paths of wisdom—to the homage of that God 
that brought the children of Israel out of bondage; to turn and remember 


® Ezra Thayre, see page 62. 


7 Saints’ Herald, volume 36, pages 278-9, sermon of W. W. Blair at Lamoni, Iowa, 
April 6, 1886. 
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the new covenant, even the Book of Mormon; to lay hold anew upon the rod 
of iron which surely leads to the tree of life; to remember that those who 
live to the Lord keep his commandments, and that the promises are unto 
the faithful, and the reward unto those that endure unto the end. 

“And in the name of the Lord of hosts, I call upon all the inhabitants of 
the earth to repent, believe, and be baptized, for the time cometh when the 
judgments of God are to be poured out upon all nations, and the besom of 
God’s wrath shall smoke through the land; when men shall know that there 
is a God in Israel, and he is mighty to punish or to save; that the prayer 
of those under the altar have been heard, and a swift retribution is to come, 
when the despoiler will be despoiled; when those who denied justice shall 
be judged, and the measure meted unto others shall be meted unto them; 
when the prisoner shall go free, the oppressed be redeemed, and all Israel 
shall cry, ‘Glory to God in the highest be given, for he that is long-suffering 
and slow to anger, has arisen, and shall bring again Zion.’ Amen and 
amen. 

“JOSEPH SMITH, 
“President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 8 
“NAUVOO, ILLINOIS, July 19, 1861. 


From that time the Saints began to gather in from all places, 
and the certainty that the movement would succeed became more 
and more apparent. 





8 The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 2, pages 128, 124; Church History, 
volume 8, pages 294, 295. 
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LIW.—England and Wales 


The church still followed the custom of having two conferences - 
a year, and in 1862 the fall conference, known as the semiannual 
conference, convened October 6, 1862. There were two important 
questions before the conference: the proposal to buy and locate 
a printing press, and the sending of a first foreign missionary. 
Both passed the conference. The mission proposed was, as it had 
been in the old church, a mission to England, and was to consist 
of three: Jason W. Briggs, Samuel Powers, and Charles Derry 
who had been ordained a seventy at Little Sioux, Iowa, in Septem- 
ber, 1861. 

- An unusual number of baptisms occurred at that conference 
including that of a twelve-year-old boy by the name of Heman C. 
Smith, who was baptized with his parents—the schoolteacher son- 
in-law of Lyman Wight, for so many years his secretary and 
scribe, and the daughter of Lyman Wight, Anna C.—as well as 
many of the Lyman Wight colony who had come north before the 
war. All communication had been cut off with their loved ones in 
Texas, but they waited hopefully the lifting of the war cloud to 
tell them also the joyful tidings of the return of Young Joseph. 
Young Heman C. was anxious to have it known that he was 

“prompted to this action by my own convictions and not by 
solicitation on the part of my parents or anyone else.”’ | 

Heman C. Smith was confirmed by William W. Blair and James 
Blakeslee, and his mother’s heart was thrilled by the promise of 
Brother Blair that “If faithful, your voice shall be heard in the 
mountains to the salvation of many souls, and thousands shall 
yet rejoice that they have heard your voice.” Time has tested 
the truth of this prophecy. 

These three were baptized by William H. Kelley. He was a son 
of an old-time Latter Day Saint, Richard Yancy Kelley, at one 
time an elder in the church and one of the leading members of 
the church in Southern Illinois and the grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin Kelley, one of the first to accept the gospel message in 
Johnson County, Illinois. Richard continued his work in southern 
Illinois without question after the death of the Martyrs, until 
1847, when, making a trip to Kanesville to examine for himself 
certain unsatisfactory rumors, he returned disillusioned. His 
home even then, however, was open to the missionaries of all 
factions. J. J. Strang, Brigham Young, Sidney Rigdon, Gladden 
Bishop, and Alpheus Cutler sent elders to that community. All 
were gladly received as brethren and shared: the Kelley hospi- 
tality, but after careful examination, he refused to join with any 


of them until, in the year 1859, E. C. Briggs ue Jue W. Blair 
Ca 
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came and told of the little band waiting until the “due time of the 
Lord” to bring to them Young Joseph. With them he united, and 
his third son, William, was soon engaged in the missionary work. 
A younger son of Richard Y. Kelley, Edmund L., then at school, 
joined the church in 1864 and became the beloved bishop of the 
-church, so well known as “Bishop Kelley” for nearly thirty years. 

Young David H. Smith, youngest son of the Martyr was present 
at that conference. He was a sensitive, beauty-loving young man, 
and had written many songs and poems even in his childhood and 
youth. Now he had turned his abilities to the benefit of the church 
and wrote a number of the early-time hymns, often set to music by 
a young friend of Nauvoo, Imogene Austin.t He loved to attend 
conference and often earned his way by drawing or painting pic- 
tures for the citizens of Nauvoo, usually from original subjects. 
He was deeply moved by the first foreign mission of the church 
and wrote a poem, much quoted by early Saints, The Three Mis- 
sionaries. 

On December 6 of that year Charles Derry parted without 
purse or scrip, on his mission, as he had always gone, leaving his 
family in a, log cabin near Glenwood, Iowa, as comfortably situated 
as he was able to do. There were no church allowances in those 
days, but seven men of that vicinity jointly pledged themselves to 
see that the family of the Reorganization’s first foreign mis- 
Sionary did not suffer. These men, Jairus M. Putney, William 
Brittain, John Leeka, Elijah Gaylord, Noah Green, John Pack, and 
Joseph Carven assumed their part in that first mission cheerfully, 
and as Charles Derry said later “right nobly did they keep their 
pledge.” 

With just thirty-five cents in his pocket, Charles Derry ay 
good-by to his family in the little twelve-by-twelve log cabin in 
western Iowa and started for the East. He spent a week in Nau- 
voo, also visited Israel Rogers, who had been ordained the first 
bishop of the Reorganized Church at the Amboy conference of 
1860, and had since controlled with admirable economy the funds 
of the church. From Brother Israel Rogers, Derry received 
seventy-five dollars with which to pay his way to England. 
Brother Rogers told him that much to his regret Brother Powers 
and Brother Briggs felt unable to fill the mission because of their 
temporal affairs. The two had prayer together, and Derry de- 
parted for New York City, spending his money as frugally as 
he could for a very good reason; he was thinking of the loved ones 
back on the Iowa prairies. Arriving in New York, he had only 
four days to wait before a ship, the steamer City of Baltimore, 


i Mrs. Miriam [Shippy] Claus now deceased of Detroit, Michigan, remembered visiting 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Shippy in Nauvoo and often told how after dinner 
the young folks, including David and Imogene Austin went to the river and spent the 
afternoon putting music to one of David’s poems. 
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was Sailing for England. Derry engaged passage on her, steerage 
passage for $40. By traveling as cheaply as he could, and sub- 
sisting upon the least expensive food he could buy, he was able to 
arrive in Liverpool with ten dollars in his Eee for himself and to 
send forty dollars to his family! 


The first missionaries in 1837 had not been more lonely than he; 
they had each other; he had no one, despite the fact that this was 
his homeland. He went to the lodging house from whence he had 
departed with such high hopes just nine years before to go to 
Zion. Mrs. Powell’s lodging house, of Great Crosshall Street, had 
-another landlady, but Brother Derry engaged lodging at 6 pence a 
night (he to board himself) and enjoyed the first good night’s 
sleep since he left New York, for it had been a very stormy pas- 
sage. With his ten dollars he bought actual necessities and had 
enough left to order one thousand of Joseph Smith’s first epistle. 
to the church. While waiting for them to be printed, he visited 
George Q. Cannon, then president of the Utah faction of the 
church in England. He requested the privilege of visiting the 
branches and preaching but was refused. He offered some 
pamphlets, but Cannon refused them also and called the leaders of 
the Reorganized Church “apostates.” 

In a few days the Millennial Star came out, with the statement 
by the editor that he had been told by the “whisperings of the 
Spirit” to warn the Saints that apostates would soon be in their 
midst seeking to lead them from the truth. The Millennial Star 
went to every good Mormon home in England, and wherever 
Charles Derry knocked at the door of an old friend and tried to 
tell them of his experiences, he succeeded only in convincing them 
that Brother Cannon was a wonderful prophet. Before he left 
Cannon’s office, Elder Derry also made a prophecy, that in the 
name of Jesus Christ the Reorganized Church would make their 
message ring from one end of the land to another. That remained 
to be fulfilled. As soon as his literature was ready, he began 
distributing it among the Saints, the old-time Saints, of Liverpool. 
Many of them, having read the Star, would have none of him; 
others had left the church when the doctrine of polygamy was 
first introduced in England but a few years since and wanted 
nothing more to do with Mormonism in any form. His money was 
now all but exhausted. | 

He had bought what food he had, spending his money sparingly, 
often going without meals. One morning, his money now entirely 
gone, he was leaving his lodging place without breakfast when 
the landlady said ‘Mr. Derry, you have had no breakfast!” He 
answered that he was temporarily without money to buy break- 
fast, but that he expected to receive some that day (he had no 
idea from whence it would come). She insisted that he come into 
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her part of the house and have breakfast, but he with equal in- 
sistence said he did not wish to impose upon her kindness. How- 
ever, she soon brought him a plate full of toast and butter, and a 
pot full-of tea “in good old English style’? and bade him eat and 
be welcome. He had made it a practice to call on every old 
“Mormon” whom he heard was dissatisfied at the introduction of 
polygamy in the church (which was at a later date in England 
than in the United States). This morning he made his way to 
the shop of a Mr. Collinson who was a shoe merchant in Bold 
Street. He told Derry that he had seen so much that he had 
turned away in disgust and felt he wanted nothing more to do 
with it. Elder Derry went on with his story, but his hearer, 
neither assented nor objected, only as he was leaving pressed five 
shillings into his hand, and asked him to call again. Returning 
homeward, happy at this manifestation of Providence, he frugally 
spent one penny for oatmeal and boiled it for his supper. “My 
heart rejoiced in God,” he wrote in his Journal “that I had not 
prayed to him in vain.” 


On February 13 he left Liverpool for Chester and found an old 
friend, Joseph Coward, who had emigrated to Utah, lost a fortune, 
and returned, disgusted and disheartened. He wanted no more 
of the church. Charles Derry walked on, to Wrexham, Crassford, 
Overton, Lightwood Green, Elsmere, Shrewsbury and Wolverhamp- 
ton, and on the 18th found himself at West Bromwich, where he 
had been baptized and where he had married his wife, Alice 
Stokes, and made his home during his early married life. 


“My mind had been very unsettled in every town I had visited, and no 
prospect of doing anything by way of preaching had presented itself, but 
here in West Bromwich I felt to make a stand. The news quickly spread 


that Charles Derry had returned from Utah. . .. Some said I was ‘broken,’ 
that is worn down. Poor souls, they knew not what I had suffered in mind 
and body since I last saw them. .. . I then went to a Brighamite meeting in 


West Bromwich, but found their minds very much poisoned against me. 
One man named Southwick saw me as I came in and remarked aloud to 
me, ‘Charley, thee be’st a weak team, lad.’ I acknowledged the corn, but I 
realized that the Lord was strong. 


“Everyone took special pains to cast a slur or utter a sneer in their 
testimony, but they fell powerless. I arose to bear my testimony, but I 
was commanded to sit down. I did so, and the president told me I should 
have the privilege to say what I pleased at the close. I thanked him and 
kept my seat till the close; then I arose to claim the privilege promised. 
The president then demanded what I wanted to say. I told him he would 
hear by the time I got through. He then insisted upon limiting me to two 
minutes. I had to submit, but I put in my two minutes, nor did I waste 
words. None dared a reply, but all seemed to shun me, or to utter some 
contemptuous sneer. And this in the branch in which, nineteen years ago, I 
had been baptized, and from which I had been sent out to’ preach the 
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gospel. Yet I thank God not a soul among them could point to any wrong 
I had done.” 


The way was hard. He could only go from house to house 
where they would receive him to tell his story. Sometime in 
March a Mr. Withers obtained the rent of a room in Park Foundry 
for the sum of eighteen pence a week, for which Brother Derry 
was to have the use of the place on Sunday and one night a week. 
Derry went to the landlord to obtain the key, but the man had 
changed his mind. Another religious denomination had inter- 
fered. The missionary had gone to some expense fitting up the 
place with seats and had advertised his services, but to no avail. 
He could have the place the next Wednesday. But when John 
Pardoe and Charles Derry went there upon the following Wednes- 
day, they were again refused entrance. There was no choice but 
to occupy a “‘piece of waste land” nearby and preach in the open 
air. Soon after, he visited a man by the name of Charles Tyler 
who had left the Mormon Church. He said Derry would find a 
friend in his brother, Henry Tyler. 

Brother Derry was then taken ill but struggled on. By the 25th 
of March he had obtained another room, but was unable to occupy 
it until the 31st. For nearly a month he was very ill, but finally 
was able to resume his work and to baptize upon May 8 the first 
fruits of the English mission, Henry Tyler, the man whose friend- 
ship had been pledged to him by Charles Tyler. 

At the April conference of 1863, Jason W. Briggs’ mission to 
England was reaffirmed; Samuel Powers was released, as he was 
unable to go, and Jeremiah Jeremiah appointed in his stead. On 
the 11th of May, calling at the post office, Charles Derry found 
there four Heralds, but they were not prepaid. It would cost 
him four shillings and nine pence to get them. He had no money. 
His homesick heart longed for the church news, but he turned 
away disappointed. Passing a pawn shop later, he went in and 
pawned his overcoat and with the proceeds went back for the 
Heralds. It was still a bit chilly without his coat, but he did not 
regret his choice. The little papers warmed and cheered him. 

Mrs. Henry Tyler had now become interested in the work, also 
William Tyler, his wife, and his niece; Charles Tyler, William 
Morgan and wife of Oldbury, and George Morgan. On May 3 
Mrs. Jane Fox, of Birmingham Heath, gave in her name for 
baptism. He felt no longer alone. 

The day after Mrs. Fox presented her name for baptism, as he 
sat writing letters, Mrs. Stokes, his landlady, asked him if those 
_ were the two men he was expecting, and looking out of the 
window he saw Jason W. Briggs and Jeremiah Jeremiah.. He 
records in his Journal, “My heart was truly glad to see them. I 
invited them in, and Mrs. Stokes prepared dinner, after which I 
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took them around to see my friends. I am now no longer alone. I 
have two able men to bear the burden with me, and my hopes for 
the future are greatly enlarged. We all slept at Stokes’.” 

On the morning of the 17th he baptized John Pardoe, Joshua 
Lyall, and Richard Stokes, who were confirmed by the three eld- 
ers. In the afternoon the first branch of the Reorganized Church 
in England was organized with six members, ? Sarah Withers and 
Jane Fox besides the four previously named. Elder Henry Tyler 
was chosen to preside, John Pardoe ordained an elder, and Richard 
Stokes a deacon. 

The next day, after consultation, the three missionaries con- 
cluded to publish the “Word of Consolation,’ written so many 
years ago in the early days of the Reorganization.. Some changes 
had to be made to adapt it to present events. Charles Derry read 
it over aloud, and all suggested changes. During the day, some- 
how, the two others learned what had become of Brother Derry’s 
coat. Brother Jeremiah’s hand went into his pocket at once and 
produced two shillings and six pence, to which Brother Briggs 
added two shillings, and the coat was soon off the pawn broker’s 
shelf. “My heart swelled with gratitude to my brethren,” says 
Charles Derry, in speaking of it. 

On the 20th of May, 1863, their revision being complete, they 
ordered one thousand copies of the “Word of Consolation” 
printed by a Mr. Hudson, for two pounds ten shillings. Jeremiah 
Jeremiah had already started to Wales, his objective. 

On the 23d came an encouraging letter from John H. Morgan, 
of Lydney, Gloucestershire. He assured them of his joy in receiv- 
ing Brother Derry’s letter and of hearing of the Reorganized 
Church and the presidency of Joseph, son of the Martyr. He had 
been looking forward to this day and was with them, heart and 
hand. He was sure if they visited them they could organize there. 

In the meantime, meetings were continued with a few additions 
in West Bromwich until the 31st, when the first sacrament service 
was held. The branch now numbered ten. On June 3 Charles 
Derry visited Thomas Angel, in Dudley, and on the 7th preached 
his first sermon in Blakeley, a branch he had himself organized 
many years ago. His effort was to teach them that polygamy 
was no part of the gospel. He had good crowds here, all wanting 
to see Charley Derry again. Particularly was he received in a 
kindly way by John and Mary Heywood, former converts of his. 

Soon word was received from Jeremiah Jeremiah, in Wales, 
that he was in need of help, and Jason W. Briggs hastened there 
on the 10th of June. On the way to Wales, Briggs went into 
Gloucestershire and remained ten days, organizing a branch with 


2 There is said to have been a branch organized in Sheffield, prior to this and before 
the coming of Derry. But I have found but little account of it. 
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ten members at Lydney, from whence Brother Morgan had writ- 
ten. Briggs left Brother Morgan holding meetings in that 
vicinity ‘with every prospect of building up a large branch.”’ 


Jason Briggs hastened on to meet the call of Brother Jeremiah 
from Merthyr Tydfil, Wales, where he found Jeremiah with eight- 
een ready for the formation of a branch. They “placarded that 
and the neighboring town and called a large number together two 
Sundays, in an open space in the city.” By the first of August 
the “Word of Consolation” had been translated into Welsh and 
was on the press. Brother Jeremiah went to Monmouthshire, 
while Briggs visited old members of the church not now connected 
with the Utah people. A conference was called July 19, and 
eight elders and two priests were appointed to fill Sunday appoint- 
ments. 

About the middle of July Brother Derry was challenged by a 
William O. Owen. Owen had been to Utah, and had become con- 
vinced that a great imposition had been practiced upon him, had 
returned to England, and was exposing ‘‘Mormonism” from town 
to town in lectures. Charles Derry, having more confidence in 
his colleague, sent to Wales for Briggs. 

The debate began at Birmingham July 18. Before it was 
finished, Briggs became ill and had to retire, leaving Derry to 
finish. On the 25th of August Derry had another debate with 
Owen on the unique question of “Are the Abominations of Utah 
the Legitimate Fruits of Mormonism Proper?” Needness to say 
Owen affirmed. Derry denied. 

While in Birmingham Derry heard of another Latter Day 
Saint, Thomas Taylor, who had returned disappointed from Utah. 
Derry visited him on September 13, but he did not appear par- 
ticularly interested. Leaving Briggs in Birmingham, he took a 
trip through the adjacent counties and at Lydney found a branch 
raised by Morgan and Briggs. From there he went to Wales to 
help Elder Jeremiah. 

On the 18th of November a special conference convened at 
Pennydaren, presided over by Brother Briggs, who had been 
spending much of his time in the vicinity of Birmingham, having 
held nine public discussions at Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Wednesbury, and Wolverhampton. There he found some of the 
old Saints who had not yet heard of the Reorganization and were 
now much interested to learn of the coming of Young Joseph. 

A conference met at Pennydaren in Wales the day after Christ- 
mas, 1863, a little over a year since the appointment of the first 
missionaries to England. A number of elders and six- branches 
reported. So greatly had grown the demands of the work that 
seventeen more elders and two priests were appointed missions. 
Also the publication of a mission paper was provided for at this 
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conference. Up to this time the restored gospel, under the banner 
of the Reorganization, had met with its greatest success in Wales. 
“TI never experienced more disinterested kindness than I received 
from the Welsh and English Saints whom it was my privilege to 
meet in Wales,” says Charles Derry, who was constantly going 
from place to place preaching and teaching. 

In Birmingham Elder Derry visited Thomas Taylor, whom J. W. 
Briggs had previously seen but once. He records of him: 

“On the 2d of March, Brother Charles Sheen went with me to see Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, in Birmingham, formerly a member of the church, but 
having been to Utah and finding there had been a great departure from 
the truth, he had returned to his native land, disgusted and discouraged. 
When he heard the truth as God had revealed it at the first, he acknowl- 
edged it with gladness. He treated me very kindly and aided me with 
means.” 


In March of 1864 the mission paper, appropriately named the 
Restorer, appeared, edited by Jason W. Briggs at Number 305 
High Street, Pennydaren, Merthyr-Tydfil, Wales. That all of the 
Saints might enjoy it, the paper was printed partly in Welsh and 
partly in English. 

In the meantime, Charles Derry continued to call upon Thomas 
Taylor in Birmingham, whose interest he thought was constantly 
increasing. One George B. Follows wrote to him and came six- 
teen miles to see and hear him. He was baptized, ordained an 
elder, and sent into the mission field. James Wiltshire, whom 
Derry had recently baptized, was preaching in Gloucester. The 
conference at Pennydaren on May 15 showed a continued uptrend 
in missionary work, and the numerous workers were advised by 
the president of the conference, “The winter is past with its rain, 
cold, and sleet, and the weather is beautiful, and when we are 
denied all other places, Nature’s temple is open, and upon some 
Spare ground, on some highway, or beside some hedge, let us lift 
up our voices and call men to repentance, and those that ‘have 
departed from the faith’ to return to the law of God.” * 

Charles Derry closed his work in England and sailed from 
Liverpool to New York on board the James Foster, junior, on 
June 21, 1864. Three days later J. T. Philips, a new thes areeeeh A 
appointed to Wales by the General Conference, arrived. 

The next conference, held at Pennydaren on July 24, took up 
the matter of the division of the English missions into districts, 
with proper district presidents in each case. The elders reported 
that in following the advice given in May to hold meetings out- 
doors a great increase in membership had resulted. 

On August 11, 1864, another Welsh missionary, Thomas E. 


®’ The Restorer, volume 1, page 40; Church History, vclume 8, page 402. 
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Jenkins, arrived from the States and published an address to the 
Saints in Welsh in the Restorer. On September 18, 1864, a branch 
was organized in Birmingham, over which none other than Wil- 
liam O. Owen, Briggs’s opponent in debate, now a member of the 
church, was chosen to preside. On October 6, Jason W. Briggs, 
accompanied by Elder E. Griffith, sailed for New York. 

Except for one interval from this time to the present, the Eng- 
lish mission has always had one or more American missionaries 
and in addition has produced many able men from their own land, 
among them the Thomas Taylor mentioned in this early history, 
who with Charles H. Caton and Joseph Dewsnup, formed the first 
Bishopric in Europe. The mission has also contributed some im- 
portant representatives to the general church, notably John W. 
Rushton and F. Henry Edwards of the Quorum of Twelve. The 
mission has been weakened materially by emigration to America, 
a fund having been created and maintained at one time for the 
purpose of transporting those who wished to come to this land. 
While the result has not contributed to the strength of the 
English and Welsh mission, it has materially helped the branches 
in the United States, hardly one of which has not materially bene- 
fited by the addition of members from Great Britain. 

In 1869 George M. Rush opened the work in Scotland and con- 
tinued there for two years, contending against much opposition 
and prejudice but succeeding in building up a membership. The 
work in Scotland also suffered greatly from emigration. 

In 1933 and 1934 under the direction of Apostle John W. Rush- 
ton, the gospel was preached in Ireland with success. 

The influence of British Saints upon the church since 1840 until 
now has been tremendous. A list of persons descended from early 
and later English emigrants to the Zion in America, who have 
affected the history of the church from its highest councils down, 
would probably run into the thousands. Perhaps that is too con- 
servative a statement. With the renewed interest in missionary 
work now commencing, the future of this mission will possibly 
exceed the brightness of its past. 
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LIV.—The First Mission to the West 


The General Conference of 1863 at Amboy, Lee County, Illinois, 
originated another important mission of the church. Two men 
were sent to carry the message of the reorganization of the 
church with Young Joseph at its head, to their brethren in the 
West, notably Utah, Nevada, and California. The difficulties to 
be met were even greater than those faced in foreign fields. 

The motion as it passed the conference read: ‘Moved, that E. C. 
Briggs and C. G. McIntosh prosecute a mission to Utah, Nevada 
Territory, and California.” 

On the 21st of April, with a promptness that was a credit to 
the earliest days of church missionary fervor, Edmund C. Briggs 
left the vicinity of Plano to “fulfill” his western mission. He 
expected three or four elders to accompany him and “cooperate 
with him in his mission.” ? 

Evidently but one went, Alexander McCord. The western Iowa 
district aided liberally in outfitting the Utah missionaries who, 
with a team of mules and a light spring wagon, made the distance 
of eleven hundred miles to Salt Lake City. Briggs writes of the 
opening days of his mission in Utah: 

“We arrived here on the 7th inst. [August, 1863]. We had a pleasant 
trip, though tedious and lonely, over the bleak and dry sandy plains. We 
came most of the way alone and without fear of danger, though reports of 
danger were all the time brought to us. At Fort Bridger we were required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Government of the United States of 
America, which we willingly did, and on our arrival here we at once drove 
up to... Brigham Young’s house. His clerks told me he was not at home. 
We then put up at the Mansion House, kept by Mr. Tuft and his mother, 
a widow, who treated us kindly, and on Tuesday, 11th inst., we had an inter- 
view with Brigham Young ... I at once introduced the subject of our 
presence, and under whose directions we came, and what we expected to 
accomplish by coming, and with all I bore testimony of the sure calling and 
true standing of President and Prophet Joseph Smith, the son of the 
Martyr. He said he knew more of that family than they knew of them- 
selves, that Emma is a ‘wicked, wicked, wicked’ woman and always was, that 
Joseph is acting under the influence of his mother, that she is at the 
bottom of this work, and our mission here, that the heavens have nothing 
to do with that family at the present, but they shall be felt after in time, 
but they are under the influence of the Devil now; that all Joseph wants is 
to associate with the murderers of his father, etc. He said, ‘I do not want 
any of your preaching here or your doctrine, and I will immediately write 
and advertise you and warn the people not to receive you or your doctrine 
into their houses, and while I have influence over the Bowery you can’t 
hold meetings.’ 


1The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 3, page 281. 
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“And then he threw out some intimidations to us, and gave us to under- 
stand we should be watched, that he wanted us to be gentlemen, and other 
low insinuations. We then told him we had come to do good, and that we 
were not in the least daunted or fearful, though intimidations had been 
thrown out at us before since we arrived here by him and his adherents, etc. 
We then bid him good day, and since then all manner of stories are afloat 
against us. Every crime you can think of we are charged with, and I sup- 
pose some of the people believe them, but we console ourselves without 
noticing them enough to contradict them, with the blessed promises of our 
dear Savior, who said, ‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake.’ ” 2 


The first appointment for meeting in the territory was given 
out for Sunday, August 23, at the residence of Honorable Judge 
Waite, who opened his house to Brother Briggs’s services when- 
ever he wished to hold meetings. Most of his work, however, was 
done in house-to-house visiting among true friends in the terri- 
tory, many of whom he found hated the prevailing evils of that 
place more than ever he could, never having experienced them. 

Soon after, Alexander McCord went to Ogden, from whence he 
returned by: the middle of October with the report that he had 
baptized three in Ogden, all members of the church in Joseph’s 
time—John Taylor, who had joined the church in Missouri in 
1831, his wife, and Stephen Maloney. In writing to the Herald 
on October 15, E. C. Briggs says: 

“I can only say now, our prospects are glorious at present of doing a great 
work here in restoring this people back to God, from whom they have 
strayed in the dark and cloudy day, and to obedience to the laws of the land 
which they have so ingloriously denounced heretofore. I hear good news 
from all parts of the territory. 

“We have baptized now about twenty in all, and many more are with us 
in faith. The Saints here feel to rejoice with unspeakable joy, inasmuch 
as the Lord has visited them again with the gifts of the gospel, aa with 
that peace of mind or love that casteth out all fear.’’ 3 


Five days later, on the 20th of October, in a long letter telling 
of his success there, Briggs wrote: 


“I write to inform you that the work is prospering here, equal to any ex- 
pectation I have ever had.’ 4 


One of those he had converted and rebaptized, George P. Dykes, 
was sent on to California, where by the following spring over 
fifty-five people had been baptized and six branches formed: 
Sacramento, with Cornelius Bagnell as president; San Francisco, 
T. J. Andrews; Folsom, Jeremiah Thomas; Dry Creek, Thomas 





2 Ibid., volume 4, pages 89, 90. 
3 Ibid., pages 1238, 4, 
‘Ibid., page 146. 
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Phillips; and Watsonville, George Adams, while three mission- 
aries were in the field. Dykes had gone to Nevada, leaving E. H. 
Webb and Henry H. Morgan, son of John H. Morgan, of Lydney, 
England, to carry on in California. 


When E. C. Briggs arrived in California, by October 6, 1864, 
he found a thriving church of three hundred and fifty-seven mem- 
bers waiting for him. The semiannual conference convened on 
that date (the California Saints having a different conference 
because of their distance from headquarters), and in the names 
of elders reporting are found many who later became well known 
in the history of the church: E. ‘C. Brand, T. J. Andrews, H. V. 
Moore, Joseph Outhouse, Jonathan Newman, Nathaniel Booth, 
Freeman, E. H. Webb, Harvey G. Whitlock, Glaud Rodger, 
H. H. Morgan, Cornelius Bagnell, W. H. Wilson, Hiram Falk, 
G. W. Oman, O. T. Davis, Wycoff, Abednego Johns, William 
Potter, Henry Burgess, Aaron Garlick, George Adams, and George 
P. Dykes. 

Many of these were members of the church in the days of 
Joseph and had come around Cape Horn in the good ship 
Brooklyn, or had escaped from Utah and fled to California. Dur- 
ing the summer, branches had been organized at Petaluma, — 
Brighton, El Monte, San Bernardino, Alameda, and Stockton. 
Three seventies were ordained at this conference, Glaud Rodger, 
Abednego Johns, and H. H. Morgan. A branch was organized in 
Nevada. Work on the Pacific Slope was set to go forward. 

The 12th of December came, and still “not a single hall, or com- 
modious house’”’ was to be procured in all Utah for the purpose 
of preaching the original doctrines of the church and advocating 
the succession of Joseph Smith, III. Notwithstanding this un- 
doubted drawback, Elder Briggs felt to rejoice over the “triumph 
of our glorious cause in this desert and salt land.’’ Those who 
did open their homes to him were beginning to feel the cruel man- 
date of ostracism, or even drastic measures of excommunication. 
Kighteen, at least, had been “cut off” from the dominant church 
there, some for entertaining the missionaries, some for attending 
meetings, and some for merely reading the Herald. In spite of 
all such difficulties, says E. C. Briggs, ‘our glorious cause is on- 
ward with intense rapidity, despite these oppositions and curses.” 

At length, on January 26, 1864, the first branch composed of 
39 members was organized in Salt Lake City, to be called the 
Great Salt Lake City Branch. On April 6 the first conference 
convened, and Utah was divided into three districts, Northern, 
Central, and Southern. The Salt Lake City Branch by this time 
numbered one hundred, Provo fifty-two, and Ogden thirty. 

In time, reinforcements arrived on July 21, in the persons of 
Daniel B. Harrington and C. G. McIntosh and wife. Alexander 
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McCord started for the East, on August 5. A vigorous campaign 
was begun against the so-called apostates. The property of the 
Saints was threatened, in many cases even destroyed, and the 
terrible experiences of the newly converted members then resid- 
ing in Utah were so appalling that they might well be discredited 
were they not authenticated by unimpeachable testimony. Such 
was the feeling against them that they were no sooner baptized 
into the Reorganization than they began to plan to go either to 
the East or to California. Many times their previous experiences 
had already bred in them such hatred of the place that they 
could not endure the thought of remaining longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. A large company of them, fearful to remain in 
Utah after the United States soldiers left, went with them under 
military protection. The result was that for many years the 
work was hindered in Utah by reason of the immediate migration 
of all newly baptized members. 

These unfortunate conditions ceased to exist in Utah many 
years ago, and while the membership of the two factions still feel 
the aftermath of the bitter feelings of past years, and differences 
of doctrine exist which can probably never be bridged, a feeling 
of tolerance has grown up on both sides which should be culti- 
vated in so far as is possible without compromise of the con- 
victions of either. 

The church has always maintained a mission in Utah, and 
although the success of early years, when the missionaries found 
a congregation almost ready made, has not been repeated, there 
has always been a substantial gain through the Utah Mission. 
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LV.—The Fight Against Polygamy 


That otherwise good and religiously inclined men and women 
actually believed that God commanded obedience to the doctrine 
of polygamy seems to us quite incredible, and but few can be 
found today who will even attempt to defend this doctrine with- 
out an effort to minimize and excuse the practice. Such is the 
inevitable fate of any peculiar behaviorism after being tried in the 
crucible of public opinion. 


But in 1860, and even after that date for some years, polygamy 
with all its unlovely implications was, as Joseph Smith once 
called it, “a depressing cloud on the horizon of the past” that had 
to be lifted before the missionaries of that day could go forth to 
preach the simple gospel truths as in the days of the first Joseph. 
The Reorganized Church folk might be ever so virtuous, but so far 
as public opinion went, a Latter Day Saint was a Mormon, and a 
Mormon was a polygamist, or if not actually one, he believed it 
was all right to have more than one wife. 


A Latter Day Saint could not enter public life, he could not 
apply for a job, his children could not attend college or even 
ordinary grade school, without being marked. People did not 
admit lightly that they were Latter Day Saints. Such an admis- 
sion took courage and a great deal of it. Looked at with horror 
by religious people, with distaste by people of culture, and as a 
subject for coarse and lewd jokes by the vulgar, the lot of a per- 
son who became a Latter Day Saint in 1860 was harder than one 
who dared to take the step in 1830. Moral courage is as rare as 
physical courage. 

Then, too, there was always the danger of deception. Polygamy 
had been kept a secret in the West for many years. Who knew 
when the Reorganization would spring something new? 

Therefore, the first affirmation the church had to make was, 
“We advocate good morals and good citizenship; polygamy is not 
and never has been a tenet of the church.”’ When Joseph Smith 
came to the church, he said it had been revealed to him ‘‘what 
stand to take against the sin in the West,” and he took that stand, 
with those who loyally helped him, his two younger brothers and 
others. Whenever there was action taken in the world, in the 
state, or in the nation against this evil, the Reorganized Church 
was in the front of that fight, until the world finally came to 
know that there was a “non-polygamous” group of Mormons. The 
church said that polygamy was wrong of itself, always had been 
and always would be, regardless of where and how it started and 
that it was never a part of the restored gospel. As for its origin 
they kept an open mind. They asked for proof and took the 
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privilege of examining what was submitted. Those who wished 
to fix the blame upon Joseph Smith, the Martyr, are satisfied with 
their evidence, but it has not convinced his sons, his friends, and 
many disinterested students. One eminent judge (John T. 
Phillips) reviewed the available evidence, much of it supplied 
from Utah, and gave his official verdict that Joseph Smith was 
not the author of polygamy. Young Joseph stated that as the 
years passed, his confidence in his father’s innocence increased, 
and even since Young Joseph’s death and as late as 1933, new evi- 
dence in rebuttal of the Utah claims has come to light. 

If it was necessary to clear the church of the accusation of 
polygamy when our men went before the world, it was doubly 
necessary that those having once tasted of its bitter fruits be 
careful not to be caught in its snare again. It was necessary to 
convert those, honest in heart, who had actually placed a con- 
fidence in it for there were such, strange as it now seems. True, 
the majority of the factions had a deep and abiding hatred of the 
doctrine, but in the largest of them all belief in this nefarious 
practice had actually at times been made a test of fellowship, 
while isolated cases of plural wives were seen in two other groups. 

To those outside the church and those within, the Reorganization 
declared in no uncertain terms, the uncompromising stand they had 
taken, and pointed to the Book of Mormon and its plain declara- 
tion that polygamy was an abomination. 

This doctrine was, Young Joseph had said, the only doctrine 
in any faction that he held “in utter abhorrence.’ ! To men of re- 
fined sensibilities like the sons of Joseph Smith, the very literature 
emanating from the West, crude, coarse, and repulsive as it was, 
involving their father as it sought to do, was a lifelong cause of 
sorrow and indignation. 

The history of the doctrine has no place in the history of the 
church except as it affected the lives of the members; polygamy 
was never put forth as a belief of the church until twelve years 
after Joseph Smith’s death. That it existed many years previous 
cannot be denied; nor does the candid student fail to admit that 
all abnormal behaviorisms in human society are a matter of 
evolution, but they realize that evolution may proceed from a 
comparatively harmless beginning. Given an age of speculation 
(religious speculation not confined to Latter Day Saints) and a 
gross materialistic leadership such as that of Brigham Young, the 
riddle is not difficult ‘to solve. 

Whatever its origin, the Reorganized Church has taken a firm 
position against it, upon which the attitude of Young Joseph him- 
self may be taken as representative. 


1Amboy speech, April 6, 1860. 
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Having been asked by a friend: 


“If it were proven conclusively to you that your father was a 
polygamist, what difference would that make in your position on 
polygamy ?” 

“None,” was the answer. “Polygamy would still be everlast- 
ingly and eternally wrong. Should I ever become so convinced, it 
would merely mean one more sorrow that I must carry to the 
grave.” 


Hating the doctrine’ as he did, believing as he did that those 
who implicated his father in it had marred his life, his mother’s, 
and his brothers’, this new leader was constantly urging toler- 
ance upon those who looked to him for counsel. 


“We are striving to secure a unity of belief among the one-time Latter 
Day Saints, our only intention towards them being for their good. To make 
this intention apparent to them is our duty, and to present the good in such 
form that they are attracted to it rather than repulsed from it is also our 
duty. Our relation to them, then, is one of friendship to the men composing 
them; though there may be and ought to be no compromise upon our part 
with those measures of either or all of them that we believe to be erroneous 
or wicked. 

“The men composing these various organizations have been at one time, 
if they are not now, lovers of the principles of the gospel as taught by 
Christ; they were honest in the convictions which resulted in their obeying 
it, and they have taught the necessity of obedience to it as strenuously as 
do we. We in this respect stand upon common ground, and so far should 
meet as brothers. If they advocate and practice what is to our understand- 
ing wrong, we to them occupy a similar position, because we teach and 
practice what is to their understanding erroneous. With the three or four 
of them that are left we are now at variance on points of doctrine; but that 
variance is rather upon matters of comparatively later origin and does not 
involve what all agree in calling the fundamental principles of the gospel of 
Christ, however that gospel may to us be affected by the teaching of those 
things to which we do not agree. 

“At present but one of these organizations, the one in Utah, outnumbers 
the Reorganization, and from all the indications seen now, the latter is 
rapidly increasing. ... As a natural result, judging from past history, the 
increase of numbers, and the growing importance which the increase of 
numbers gives, there will be a strong tendency to become conservative; and 
arrogant conservatism is but another name for intolerance. Our labor should 
be to secure our relations with these factions from assuming the intolerant 
form.” 3 


In the past this advice so far as applies to the question of po- 
lygamy in the West may at times have been forgotten; it may be 


2 Joseph Smith [Young Joseph] had such a deep abhorrence of this particular 
doctrine that he confesses to have become physically sick at meeting at a dinner 
_table of a Utah relative his several wives. 


3 From a series of Herald editorials published 1871-2. Republished in Church His- 
tory, volume 3, page 679. 
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forgotten again in the heat of controversy, but it cannot be denied 
that the wiser men of the Reorganization have striven from the 
first to take a tolerant, kindly attitude towards those who have 
held opposite views, even while, as the third Joseph has said: 
“We are and have been the acknowledged and avowed enemy to 
the doctrine of polygamy, and we are called to preach in oppo- 
sition to it.”’ 

As the occasion for such preaching becomes less, no one re- 
joices more than the Reorganized Church. Polygamy is not a 
pleasant subject; our ministry turn with relief from it to the two 
great affirmative objectives of the church, the redemption of Zion 
and the evangelization of the world, beside which all else pales to 
insignificance. 
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LVI.—Reinforcements 


While the two major missions were progressing so Satisfac- 
torily, other missionaries pressed out into every place where they 
knew old Saints to be, bringing them the story of Young Joseph. 
Acceptance was general, though many still remained apart, dis- 
fellowshiping all religions. 

W. W. Blair early visited Manti, where he found the little band 
of Saints under Alpheus Cutler, many of whom joined with the 
Reorganization. Here he organized a branch of twenty-two, some 
who had been members in the days of Joseph the Martyr, and 
others who were new to the work of the restoration of the gospel. 
Wheeler Baldwin became branch president, and among those in 
the branch were the Redfields, Wilcoxes, and others. In a short 
time the branch increased to forty in number. Now and then in 
his journeys W. W. Blair met with those who were able to con- 
firm his faith in the calling of Young Joseph to his place at the 
head of the church. This happened while he was visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. Reals, in Manti, on the 12th of March, 1863. Their state- 
ment was: 

“During a visit of Joseph Smith and family in June, 1839, at Mr. Anson 
Matthews’, near Table Grove, McDonough County, Illinois, we heard him 
[Joseph] say that he sometimes thought his enemies would kill him. ‘And 
if they do,’ said he, ‘this boy [putting his hand on Young Joseph’s head] 
will finish the work in my place.’ ” 


Some of the Saints had joined none of the factions, but 
remained quietly in their places and waited. Among such were the 
Lamberts, Richard and Jane, of Rock Creek Township, Hancock 
County, Illinois. When Joseph Smith was killed they had been 
very young. Richard Lambert was but eighteen when he came 
from England in 1840, and Jane, who came the next year, was 
only sixteen. A few years later they married, made a little home 
nine or ten miles southeast of Nauvoo, and brought up their 
twelve children unmolested by anyone. As early as 1860 John A. 
McIntosh brought them the message of the coming of Young 
Joseph, and one by one they accepted it. One of the sons, Joseph 
R., was baptized in Nauvoo by James Burgess. He was to be- 
come prominent later as a member of the Quorum of Twelve. 

Sometime during these years Thomas P. Green, a local doctor, 
of Jeffersonville, Wayne County, Illinois, with his entire local 
organization united with the church. Undisturbed by the preach- 
ing of any and all the leaders who sprang up after the death of 
Joseph Smith, he had gone on preaching the first principles of the 
gospel listening to no new or strange doctrines. As years went 
by, he organized many new branches in his vicinity and even 
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held twenty-one debates with other denominations. When he 
came into the Reorganized movement, he brought with him sixty- 
one members. At a conference in Saint Louis, June 25 and 26, 
1860, he related so eloquently his experiences through this time 
of waiting that the house was in tears. 

In the summer of 1863 a young soldier just invalided home to 
Wisconsin from the war was baptized. This young man was 
Henry A. Stebbins. His uncle, Henry Pease, had been prominent 
in the beginning of the Reorganization in Wisconsin. Five years 
later Henry Stebbins began his life of service in the church. He 
was for many years church recorder, having care of the member- 
ship rolls of the church and at the same time keeping up his 
ministerial work to the very time of his death in 1920. 

On the 28th of August, 1864, William W. Blair went from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Syracuse in the same State and began a series 
of very profitable meetings, preaching each evening and visiting 
and holding prayer and social meetings during the days. Here he 
baptized David Griffiths and his wife, Martha Davis Griffiths, who 
had been first baptized during the ministry of the great Welch 
proselytizer, Captain Dan Jones. They came to America in May, 
1855, after David Griffiths had served for several years as a 
deacon in Merthyr Branch in South Wales. They were not long 
in the United States before the birth of their son, Gomer T., on 
June 2, 1856, and during Blair’s visit to Syracuse, he blessed this 
youngster at the same time that his parents were baptized. This 
little Welsh lad grew to manhood to take his place in the highest 
councils of the church, eventually serving for many years as 
President of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles. 

In the spring of 1865 so many left Utah to return to the States 
that only ‘skeletons’ of former branches remained. Elder 
Thomas Job, still resident in Utah, was not discouraged; he went 
on preaching and during the summer organized two more 
branches, one at Goshen and one at Spanish Fork. Among those 
baptized in Utah during the previous year was James Caffall, who 
had been a missionary in England almost from the date of his 
baptism (1845) until he came to America in 1850, settling in Saint 
Louis until 1861 and then migrating to Utah. He had not long 
been in Utah until he became doubtful of the preaching of the 
authorities in Salt Lake City. Becoming acquainted with the 
teachings of the church under Young Joseph, and finding there 
what seemed to him more of the spirit he had known in the 
church in his native land, he became a member and joined the 
emigration eastward in 1865. He also was destined to become 
a powerful representative of the church, going back to England 
some years later to revisit the scenes of his former ministry with 
what seemed to him a more glorious message. 
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The Civil War had ended, and with its ending there came from 
Texas by a long trip overland one Andrew Huffman, of the old 
Texas colony. Harriet Wight, the widow of Lyman Wight, early 
in 1860 had heard that Young Joseph had come to the church, and 
she had written then for particulars, but before any word could 
come, communication was cut off between these people and the 
North. Several of the sons of Lyman Wight and others of the 
‘old colony had donned the Confederate gray. Back in New York, 
unknown to them, their cousins wore the blue. The war cloud 
was real to these people. Just before the war, Spencer Smith 
and others had come north. There had been no communication 
between the two parts of the old colony, and a long life together 
where they had shared all things common made them a little more 
than brothers. Andrew Huffman, as soon as he could get through 
the lines, came to look for these brethren who had left Texas six 
years before and never since been heard of. He did not know 
where they were, but he rememberd that just before the war he 
had heard that Young Joseph, whom he had often heard Lyman 
Wight say would lead the church, had come into his own. He 
went to Nauvoo. 

There he heard that the remnants of the old colony had settled 
in western Iowa, and were now members of the Reorganized 
Church. He hurried there, taking with him letters from Joseph 
asking that Spencer Smith and Hugh Lytle accompany him back 
to Texas to preach to their friends and relatives there. By July 
he had reached the loved ones in western Iowa, and Spencer 
Smith’s wife, Anna, wrote immediately: 

“MANTENO, SHELBY COUNTY, IOWA, July 9, 1864. 

“Oh, My Dear Mother and Relatives: After long years of trial and sepa- 
ration, how it thrills my heart with joy and satisfaction to have the un- 
speakable pleasure of addressing that dear name of mother and relatives 
so dear to me, and if it were possible, rendered doubly dear by affiliation and 
separation. I will not attempt to tell you of the many feelings of anguish 
and how much I have suffered on your account. ... Spencer is thinking of 
accompanying Andrew home.” 


Then followed an account of deaths in the family in New York, 
of three young cousins lost in the war, and another “very near 
starved to death in Libby Prison.” A postscript added on the 12th 
of July, says: 

“Spencer is all ready to start for your place in the morning. I hope he 
will do much good among my relatives. The man who is going with him 
(Hugh Lytle) is a very good man. He blessed my babe.” 


Going by way of Nauvoo, they arrived in the familiar old town 
of Bandera, Texas, on August 14, 1865, but immediately upon 
arrival both Spencer Smith and Andrew Huffman were pros- 
trate with fever. Hugh Lytle began preaching alone on 
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Sunday, August 20. He preached twice every Sunday and on 
every Wednesday night. On the 27th he baptized seventeen, and 
on the following Sunday, fifteen more. Some were received upon 
their original baptism, and before a month had passed a branch 
was organized with thirty-eight members, twenty-two of whom 
had belonged to the old organization and come to Texas with 
Lyman Wight. . 

Between the date he left home and the next 28th of January, ° 
Spencer Smith had been able to get but few letters to his family 
and had received fewer from them. His wife reported with pleas- 
ure that what letters she had received had arrived promptly 
“within four to six weeks after date.” Hers were often four 
months in reaching him, and many of them he never received. 

With his companion, Hugh Lytle, conditions at home had been 
still sadder, for Anna Smith writes on August 23, 1865: 


“I suppose that ere this reaches you Brother Lytle will be informed of 
the departure of his companion to the spirit land. Oh, comfort him as much 
as you can! For it must be a dreadful blow to him, but he will have the 
consolation of knowing that he is in the pathway of duty and on the Lord’s 
errand.” 


Truly our pioneer fathers were made of stern stuff. 


Early in 1866 Hugh Lytle returned to Iowa, having baptized 
forty-one in Texas. Later in the year, Spencer Smith returned 
home, camping hopefully in the vicinity of Linn’s Mill, three miles 
from Medoc, Missouri. He expected to find old friends, for on the 
way north they had spent one winter in Jasper County, Missouri, 
and Spencer Smith had taken charge of Linn’s Mill on Spring 
River, five miles below Carthage, but he was disappointed to find 
all his friends had moved away or been killed in the war. He 
had always liked that country and thought could he but have had 
Spiritual privileges there, he would be sorry he had moved on to 
Iowa. 

He had been from home a year. Conditions had changed 
greatly. “The Pacific Railroad is finished through here, and the 
cars are running eight miles from here. The country used to be 
overstocked with grain and provisions. Wheat used to sell for 
from forty cents to fifty cents per basket. It now sells for a dollar 
and a quarter, and other things in proportion,’ he wrote. 

And so by the magic of modern transportation, western Iowa, 
one of the strongholds of the church, moved several days closer 
to headquarters and was no longer a pioneer community. 

The progress in the general church was onward. One notable 
event was the choosing of William Marks as first counselor to the 
young president in 1863. Joseph had always found wisdom in 
counsel with Brother Marks, and the aged counselor now began 
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to realize the truth of the promise made years before that he 
would be a blessing to many people. 1 

As from all directions men flocked to his standard, Joseph 
Smith, with rare tact, constantly urging temperance, tolerance, 
and long-suffering, made of them a united priesthood. There were 
difficulties, but they were few considering the situation from 
whence they were being slowly extricated. Of these men he gave 
a wonderfully correct characterization when he said: 


“The men of the present are, a great many of them, men who were pio- 
neers in the work in the early days of its commencement; some are the chil- 
dren of those who have fought the good fight of faith and have lain down to 
rest from their warfare, while some are thoSe who have believed our report 
and have become identified with the work during the days of the Reorgani- 
zation. These men have, many of them, suffered grievously for the sake 
of the cause of the Master and are not yet done with their willingness to 
sacrifice for the same cause; and all are men who desire the advancement 
of the cause in truth and righteousness. Their purpose is not to suffer de- 
feat if they can prevent it by honorable means. They regard the men of the 
past as brothers, and they feel that they have the right to examine the rec- 
ords left for their use and direction and exercise their own right of decision 
upon them. To inquire into the measures of their predecessors and to decide 
for the interests of the church, according to the light afforded by the history 
of the past, the light of the present and their prescience of the future, these 
men of the present believe to be their duty. 

“They are, as a class, fearless and free in their discussion of every ques- 
tion with which they have to deal, and there are men of marked piety and 
ability among the number, able and willing to defend the principles of the 
faith and doctrines of the church, as left us by the first elders and as found 
in the books, but unwilling to defend any in wrongdoing. For that reason 
they do not propose to defend what they feel assured was wrong in the past. 
They are willing to stand for the right, but will not exonerate the evil 
doer; he must abide the consequences of his evil doing, let him be whom he 
may. They are earnest and mean to redeem the character of the church 
from opprobrium, so far as their lives and influence can do so.... 

“That all the men of the Reorganization are not of the character above 
described is but natural. Coming out of all the factions, and being gathered 
up from the various cities, towns, and hamlets where they had waited the 
passing away of the ‘cloudy and dark days,’ it is but reasonable to suppose 
that there should be men of every possible shade of religious belief that 
could have obtained during those disastrous years in which righteousness 
seemed to have been forgotten among the children of Zion. These men, 
uniting with a common object in view, needed intercourse, long and trying 
intercourse with each other, in order that an assimilation should be possible. 
Bravely has this work of assimilation gone on, and well and bravely have 
the men of the present borne the test required.” 


Sometimes the people were too anxious to “gather’’; he held 
them back. “Slowly, slowly, they stumble who run fast,” he 


1 See Chapter XLIV. 
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counseled them, continuing patiently on, striving to teach by 
precept and example that before a people can build the city beauti- 
ful they must learn to live together in peace and harmony. 


“We must be true men, true in all the walks of life, making better citizens, 
better sons, better husbands, better fathers, better daughters, better wives, 
better mothers, better men, better women, better Saints. 

“We must build our houses solidly, to stand for more than a day; we 
must build our fences, to secure good neighbors; we must strive for the 
best roads, best bridges, best wells and springs, best towns, best everything 
of public utility and benefit; doing all our work with a view to its stability. 

“Our spiritual labor must be of like permanent character. We must 
preach the principles of life and enforce them by our example. We must 
carry the news to the ends of the earth, and we must be glad in it ourselves. 
We must be faithful, sober, upright, and intelligent, and so shall we gain the 
desired end—happiness here, eternal life hereafter.” 2 


Thus he endeavored to impress upon his people that, important 
as the building of the city of Zion might be, more important than 
all else was the building of a people to live there. 


2 From a series of editorials in Saints’ Herald, called “The Situation,’ published in 
the latter part of 1871 and the early part of 1872; republished in Church Htstory, vol- 
ae 3, chapter 34, page 686; The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 19, pages 
85, 86. 
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LVII.—Plano Days 


For many years the work of the church centered in the little 
village of Plano on the Fox River, in Kendall County, Illinois. 
Here the Herald, after it was moved from Cincinnati, was pub- 
lished, under the active supervision and editorship of Joseph 
Smith, the President of the church. From the church press in 
Plano, were issued other books and tracts dear to the hearts of 
the Saints, who were eager for literature in relation to Young 
Joseph and the rapid spread of the church. 


About the year 1865, a young war widow came to reside in 
Plano with Elijah Banta and his wife, of Sandwich, Illinois. She 
was born in Ohio, and had followed the fortunes of the 
church with her parents and large family of brothers and sisters 
through the Missouri days and those at Nauvoo. She was just 
old enough when she left Nauvoo to know that Mormonism had 
marked her family with a great tragedy, which nothing, it seemed, 
might ever efface. She had resolved never again to have anything 
to do with it. 7 

Educated women were uncommon in the days of Marietta 
Hodges (later, and better, known as Marietta Walker). She had 
been from childhood engaged in school work, first as a student in 
the boarding school for girls kept by a Mrs. Avis in Saint Louis, 
then in 1859 a student and graduate of Oxford College for Women 
at Oxford, Ohio. Later having been called to Texas to take charge 
of a sister’s motherless children (one of whom was Lucy Lyons, 
later Resseguie), she presided over Westmoreland College in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

She was married on the eve of the war to a young Southern 
soldier, Robert Faulconer, and in the second year of the war his 
death left her with a fatherless baby daughter, Lucy. As soon as 
she could get through the lines after the war, she found a haven in 
the home of her sister, Mrs. Banta, who had joined the Reorganiza- 
tion. She resolved anew to have nothing to do with the church, but 
at length, having met Joseph Smith, whom she had known when 
they were both children in Nauvoo, her prejudices were eventually 
overcome, and she threw herself unreservedly into the work of 
the church, becoming as time went on probably the most out- 
standing woman of the Reorganization. 

To her Joseph Smith wrote on her seventy-seventh birthday: 

“The secret of much of the attraction which drew me to the home of 
Elder Banta was this: As the Savior at the house of Lazarus found Mary 
and Martha and there spent hours of relaxation, it is no disparagement to 
the example set by him, that I, striving to follow in the precepts that he had 
given, confess here and now that at Brother Banta’s I found a Lazarus, a 
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Mary, and a Martha, and I owe much of my usefulness, not only that year, 
but afterwards, to the feasts of intellectual conversations and bright inter- 
change of thought upon intellectual matters that I found with the Mary of 
the household. The result of these conversations in general are with me 
still. I acknowledge my indebtedness here to you, that while I enjoyed the 
splendid hospitality of Brother Banta and his companion, I valued the con- 
fort of the chats upon gospel work and intellectual affairs with yourself and 
your mother.” 1 


The small band of willing missionaries were pushing their way 
into every community where they knew old Saints to have lived: 
Canada was now a fertile field for missionary efforts, and as soon 
as the war cloud lifted, the first missionaries went into the South- 
ern States. Perhaps the first missionaries to the Southeast were 
W. A. Litz and Calvin A. Beebe, who wrote jointly from Coker- 
ville, Monroe County, Alabama, on March 7, 1866, to say: 


“On our arrival here January 6 we were well received, and doors were 
opened to us to preach almost in every house. Our meetings were well at- 
tended and the best of order preserved. In fact, we can never speak in too 
high terms of praise of the people we have found here. In the two months 
we have been here, we have, by the blessing of God, baptized twenty-five, 
who are rejoicing in the truth of God, and many more are believing, who 
will, we suppose, obey soon. We expect on tomorrow to organize a branch 
here and to baptize some more.” 


The following day four more were baptized and a branch called 
the Lone Star Branch was formed. In the meantime Levi Gray- 
bill and Benjamin Ballowe had opened the work in Tennessee. 

The first two missionaries soon extended their work to Georgia 
and Florida. 

Late in the same year, after a visit home, W. A. Litz and W. L. 
Booker left Nebraska City in November and were joined on the 
way by Thomas Waddell of Saint Louis. Brother Waddell who 
was well liked by the southern Saints, succeeded in baptizing a 
number of converts in Alabama and Florida, and wrote home at 
times reporting wonderful progress. Between May and August 
of the year 1866, he baptized seventy and organized two branches. 
He wrote: “I am happy to know that the Lord has blessed my 
labors wheresoever I have been.’ That was his last letter to the 
Herald. On the 30th of September he took ill with typhoid fever, 
from which he never recovered. At the house of W. W. Squires 
he died, the first missionary of the Reorganized Church to die at 
his post in the mission field. Those who had loved him laid him 
to rest under the tall Southern pines, a few miles above Milton, 
Florida, on a bluff overlooking the east side of Black Water Bay. 
Years later another missionary replaced the decayed headboard 


1Zion’s Hope, volume 48, page 105. 
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with a cedar slab, upon which he carved an inscription noting 
name and date of death. 

While the new missionaries carried on so joyously, an old vet- 
eran of the faith was laid to his rest in Ogden Cemetery. That 
old-time missionary was none other than Thomas B. Marsh, presi- 
dent of the first Quorum of Twelve, who died in January, 1866. 
Elder Thomas Job, then a missionary in Utah, wrote that T. B. 
Marsh was at the Reorganized Church conference in Salt Lake 
City and bore a strong testimony to the truth and necessity of the 
Reorganization. And when a revelation from Young Joseph was 
read to him, he said it was the voice of God and again testified 
that he knew it. He desired the missionaries to write to Young 
Joseph asking that he send and bring him back from there. He 
vowed that he had faith that he could bear the journey and join 
the young vrophet.? But before his wish could be granted the old 
man was called to his long home. 

Through all the years since Joseph Smith had finished the re- 
vision of the Scriptures and sealed it up until he arrived in Zion, 
it had been carefully guarded by his wife, Emma Smith. The 
church had long looked forward to its publication, and April 10, 
1866, a motion was passed in the General Conference at Plano, that 
“the church publish the New Translation immediately.” 

On the second day of May following this conference, William 
Marks, W. W. Blair and Israel Rogers went to Nauvoo to procure 
the manuscript for what was then, rather erroneously called the 
“New Translation.” Emma Smith firmly refused any payment 
for her careful watchcare over the manuscript through the years, 
saying if she received a copy of the book, she would consider her- 
self amply repaid. If, she told them, she had wished to sell the 
book, she could have done so years ago and for a substantial price. 
During the twelve months following every effort was made to 
make a perfect copy for publication from the manuscript and the 
old Bible * from which the revision was made. 

The church was poor and had not the funds for this work, which 
was really a large task for so small a group, but a plan was formu- 
lated whereby all of the presidents of branches and districts were 
authorized to solicit subscriptions for publishing the ‘‘New Trans- 
lation” (in reality a revision), and each person who made a do- 
nation was to receive one of the books at cost. While the money 
was being collected, the copy was being prepared. By a year 
from the following autumn the book was ready to be stereotyped, 
and W. W. Blair and Ebenezer Robinson (the same Robinson 
identified with the early printing concerns of the church) were 


2 The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 9, page 139. 
’'This Bible is in the possession of Vida Smith Yates, Independence, Mo., and was 
a gift to her from her father, Alexander H. Smith, who received it from his mother. 
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looking after the work in Philadelphia. At the same time they 
were preaching to those who had been once identified with Sidney 
Rigdon and succeeded in baptizing ten while they stayed there. 
The last Herald of 1867 brought to the waiting Saints the glad 
news that the first five hundred of the first edition of five thou- 
Sand copies of the “Inspired Translation of the Holy Scriptures’ 
had been received and was ready for mailing. 

As one student of the Scriptures once jocularly remarked, “I 
don’t know what right Joseph Smith had to change the Bible, but 
he certainly improved it.” Another more earnest critic says: 


“This much, at least, may be said of many of the changed readings found 
in the Bible of the Reorganized Latter Day Saints: Its author had the 
courage deliberately to alter the text and make it say clearly what many 
Bible students succeed in getting by theological legerdemain. This Bible 
contains the usual thirty-nine books of the Old Testament, and the usual 
twenty-seven of the New. No apocryphal books are admitted, but the Book 
of Mormon is accepted as inspired equally with other books of the Bible.” 4 


During these formative years, the question of tithing had to 
be approached very gently. Some believed in it, but many having 
seen its abuse in other factions were opposed so strongly to its 
teaching that they would almost have left the church rather than 
have seen it enforced. They had seen such abuses as one tenth of 
the meager city relief given to poor widows in England taken 
from them, and to those people the safest way out of the difficulty 
was just to say nothing at all about tithing. But as time went 
by and confidence was restored, the financial affairs of the church 
were put on a sounder basis. 

Then in 1870, Israel L. Rogers, the church’s first bishop, offered 
to give the church all that it owed him, $4,097.26, placing it on 
the books as his tithing, and offering as a pledge of his faith in 
the financial law to pay tithing annually from then on. The inter- 
pretation of the Reorganized Church in 1867, viz., that the law 
requires one-tenth of the property and one-tenth of the annual 
increase, has been the interpretation of the church from that 
time on, though many prefer to tithe their entire income. Tithing 
has been voluntarily contributed from the first, but as prejudices 
have died down and confidence increased, the custom in the church 
has come more and more into favor, until no one thinks of ques- 
tioning the scriptural method of financing the Lord’s work. 

The priesthood was fast assuming more orderly formation, and 
in 1870 a resolution was passed “‘that the presidents of the seven- 
ties be requested to inquire into the conditions of the seventies,” 
and steps were taken to organize into quorums. Joseph Smith, in 
editorials in the Herald, defined in detail the duties of the Twelve 


+P. M. Simms in The Bible from the Beginning, pages 145-147. 
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and the Seventy, and with inspiring words rallied them to a, sense 
of the importance of their mission. 

“Purse and scrip are laid aside. It is the Lord’s work. He has promised 
to provide for them. Self-denial is to become a pleasure, danger is forgotten, 
fear overcome and cast out; revilings accepted with humility, and scoffings 
without reproach; the goods of this world measured only by their useful- 
ness to the advance of truth; wisdom taken as a companion—a lovely hand- 
maiden of the Lord; and with the blue dome as their rooftree, the Lord 
their refuge in sunshine and in storm; his hand their guard, his Spirit their 
comfort and their guide; Christ their pattern, his followers their brethren, 
and all the world their neighbors, they pass out, away from the scenes dear 
to them into the great harvest field, there to wield the sword of truth as 
ambassadors for Christ, and him crucified.” 5 


Nor was that picture of the old-time missionary overdrawn. 
Constantly encouraged to make their work of that pattern, they 
honored their calling and held it sacred. Joseph Smith early out- 
lined in minute detail the manner of serving communion, administer- 
ing to the sick, and other rites and ceremonies of the church, and 
with one accord his directions were followed, making much for 
unity. Throughout his long service as President of the church, 
no dissension rose over these parts of the service although its 
membership came from so many different ‘‘factions’” and his time 
and that of the officers of the church could be given to other more 
weighty things. And so it happened as time passed that he who had 
taken the lead of a suspicious, divided priesthood came to the place 
where Brother Joseph’s opinion on most matters almost had the 
weight of law, and the customs established during those years still 
reign in the hearts of those who lived and walked with him. Truly, 
“he being dead yet speaketh.” 


Plano continued to be the headquarters of the church for many 
years. A little stone church had been built there in the summer 
of 1868, dedicated November 15 of that same year, and a, branch 
gathered there, but the authorities of the church still looked for- 
ward to some sort of colonization. Not in Independence—not yet 
—hbut a preparatory gathering somewhere in “regions round 
about.” 

In 1860 the church numbered, all told, less than five hundred. 
In eight years’ time the number had grown to more than ten 
thousand. 

Without any organized capital, the church had printed and sold 
or given away some ten thousand volumes of three- to five-hun- 
dred pages each, besides stereotyping and printing five thousand 
copies of the Inspired Translation, and many tracts and papers. 

On May 1, 1869, appeared the first issue of the Herald printed on 


5 The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald, volume 9, page 130. 
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the church’s own fine new Taylor Cylinder Power Press, operated 
by steam. The church was justly proud of that new acquisition. In 
July, a child’s paper appeared, sponsored largely by Marietta Faul- 
coner, later Mrs. S: F. Walker. The name, appropriately, was Zion’s 
Hope. Although changed in form, it is still issued by the Herald 
Press. 

The years bringing achievement brought their inevitable sor- 
rows. One by one the faithful old soldiers who had carried on 
through years fell from the ranks in death, William Marks, Josiah 
Butterfield, Samuel Powers, James Blakeslee. And the faithful 
old missionary, Zenas H. Gurley, who had been so prominent in 
bringing about the Reorganization of the church, died at his post in 
the mission field, dying as he had lived, in the work he loved best. 
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LVIII.—The Swiss Mission 


One of the first to be baptized in the Utah mission was Frederick 
Ursenbach, a Swiss brother who had come to Utah with a consider- 
able amount of money, expecting to spend his fortune and himself 
in the interests of the church. He was disappointed, and at his 
earliest opportunity united with the reorganization and was 
ordained a high priest at the first conference of the church in Utah, 
April 6, 1864. 7 

This decision made him unpopular in Utah, and the earning of a 
living there became impossible. All his life he had earned a com- 
fortable livelihood as an expert buyer of fine wines. Necessity 
obliged him to return to Southern Europe and his life-long occupa- 
tion, which he felt so incompatible with his office in the church, that 
he could not officiate as a missionary, but in 1868, he urged the 
church to send a missionary to Switzerland, where he had found a 
number of old Latter Day Saints, anxious to return to the old faith. 
At his own expense he had translated and printed a little tract called 
“The Gospel,” which he distributed freely. 

But four years passed before a man was found for the mission. At 
the April conference of 1872, John Avondet, an old Latter Day 
Saint, and a native of Pinerolo, Italy, was selected. He spoke Ger- 
man well enough to carry on the work in Switzerland. Brother 
Avondet sailed from New York City for Liverpool on the City of 
Limerick, landing in Switzerland on the 24th of the same 
month and proceeded at once to look up the old “Mormons,” 
but they would have nothing of him, claiming they had been so 
badly deceived in the past that they would not be caught in the 
snare again. He gave out an appointment, but only strangers 
came. Even the visit to his own parents, brother-in-law, nieces, and 
nephews was a disappointment. They treated him kindly but 
wanted nothing to do with religion. 

He wrote to Brother Ursenbach in Lausanne, who at once came 
and spent two days with him, “the first real happiness” he had 
enjoyed on his mission, said Avondet. On leaving, Ursenbach left 
one hundred francs (about twenty dollars) with the missionary to 
help carry on the work. As he was “without purse or scrip” and 
much in need of money, the help was appreciated. 

Avondet soon left Switzerland for his native land, and during the 
- winter of 1872-3 worked in his mother’s vineyard at Prarostino, 
Pinerolo, Italy. He wrote to the church that he had not called for 
any financial help of the church as he “saw it was not necessary” 
since he could earn his living working in the vineyard day times, 
and preaching the gospel evenings and Sundays. That summer he 
baptized the first fruits of his mission to his native land, two sisters 
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by the name of Gardiol. The mission was a difficult one. He found 
many dissatisfied old members of the church, but they were afraid 
of another deception, and had all returned to the church of 
Waldenses. 


In the meantime a, Swiss brother by the name of John L. Bear, 
appeared at the fall conference of 1872 at Council Bluffs and volun- 
teered for the Swiss mission, and was appointed. Brother Bear was » 
well educated in the German tongue, a good and fluent writer in a 
German script that looked like copper plate. He had left Switzer- 
land for Utah thirteen years before, become dissatisfied there, and 
joined the movement dissenting from the dominant church there 
under the leadership of Joseph Morris. In the Morrisite massacre, 
his young wife and infant child had been murdered, and he left the 
state with the United States Army, under General Connors when he 
established the military post at Soda Springs, Idaho. The soldiers 
whose sympathy was stirred by the conditions of the Morrisites 
took as many of these unfortunate people with them as wished to 
go, laid out a little city in the wilderness and gave each his own 
plot of ground. Soon the place became an important outfitting post 
for caravans west, and the exiles prospered. Bear married again, 
and built up another home. The colony held church and Sunday 
school regularly and preached the Morris revelations with other 
church doctrine. 


For some years they had heard rumors of a new organization of 
the church, called Josephites, and one day in the spring of 1868, a 
neighbor told Bear there were some of these peculiar kind of Latter 
Day Saints, converted in Utah, but making their way eastward, 
camped on the road above Soda Springs. Bear wondered if he 
knew any of them, and overcome with a sudden nostalgia for old 
friends, he walked up the road and was happy to see Albert Bishop 
and family whom he had met in New York in 1860, when all were 
on their way to the “promised land,” also William Summerfield. 
William Woodhead and several others. Bear asked for some tracts, 
but a careful search by everyone of their luggage failed to find a 
single one. Then someone brought out an old Herald, published by 
Sheen in Cincinnati. Some of the brethren came down and preached 
that night in the Morris camp, and Bear, having read the Herald 
promptly, liked it and sent a subscription in for it. The next year 
Edmund C. Brand and Lars Edler came to Soda Springs, and on No- 
vember 29, 1869, Bear was baptized, confirmed and ordained an 
elder. Bear was devoted to his new-found faith. He wrote in 
laborious long hand a tract setting forth the mistakes of Morris and 
inviting his Swiss friends into the Reorganized ‘Church, making a 
copy for each family. Many came into the church. 

He now lived on a farm near Agency City, Missouri, and he and 
his wife Barbara Dielhelm, read in the Herald of the need of a mis- 
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sionary to Switzerland, and though they were very poor, both felt 
that here at last was something they could do for the church, and 
therefore Bear volunteered for service. It was January before 
sufficient money could be procured to send him on his way. At last 
the Bishop wrote him to come on. With what little money he had 
he bought a cheap satchel and a rough blue jacket, as he had neither 
coat nor overcoat. Thus equipped he was about to set out, on foot, 
when as he was bidding good-by to his wife and four little ones, 
Barbara, his wife, handed him sixty-five cents that she had saved 
for just this occasion. That was all she had. He refused to take 
it, protesting “What will you do without a single cent?” She in- 
sisted, he still refused and she began to weep, begging him to take 
it, she had saved it especially for him. Reluctantly, he took it and 
started for Plano. Joseph Smith kept him over the week end, and 
insisted that he preach—a happy occasion. In Sandwich, a poor 
widow gave him a dollar, and Brother Rogers took him to Chicago 
and bought him a third class ticket which provided him with steer- 
age accommodations, a hard berth with a straw “‘tick.”’ He had to 
part with his dollar to secure the loan of a straw pillow and a 
blanket till he got to Liverpool. Thus auspiciously began the mis- 
sion of our second Swiss missionary. After a rough passage on the 
Atlantic of the White Star Line, Bear arrived in his native land. 


The old Saints there knew and trusted him, and he found .in 
Zurich more invitations to preach than he could fill. All spring he 
preached in private houses and on April 13 baptized the first mem- 
bers of the Reorganized Church in Switzerland, one of Bear’s 
brothers and a nephew. He longed for tracts in the German lan- 
guage but had not the money to have them printed. One Voice of 
Warning of his own, an old edition in German, he loaned over and 
over again, until it was practically worn out. Some wished to buy © 
it, but he could not let it go. 

Laboriously he translated into German The Truth Made Manifest 
and some four tracts against polygamy for circulation among the 
Utah people. He had no money to get them printed. He loaned 
them in manuscript form. If one was lost, he had all the toil of 
translating it over again. Thus the first missionaries to Swit- 
zerland and Italy worked patiently and baptized now and then their 
hard-earned converts. In those early days in Switzerland, John 
L. Bear lived a life of sacrifice and came back to the States to live 
and die a poor man. He sustained himself when his funds were 
exhausted by his own labor, and his greatest misfortune while 
there was the time when he engaged to thresh wheat from 4 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. at night for the sum of one franc (about eighteen cents) 
a day, and being long unaccustomed to the use of a threshing flail 
his arm became so lame “he could not write a word, for a whole 
week.”’ In order to supply tracts for the mission, he must not lose 
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a single moment from his translating and copying. He had a good 
education and knew he translated them correctly, and was a good 
and fast writer, but the matter of supplying postage to send his 
tracts to investigators at a distance was a real difficulty. The im- 
possibility of securing money for this purpose he felt hampered 
him a great deal. 


During all this time he and Avondet wrote often to each other 
and longed to meet. At last on February 15, 1874, this wish was 
gratified and they met in Geneva Switzerland, and held earnest 
counsel over the condition of the mission. Both were now finan- 
cially at the end of their resources. They wrote a joint letter to 
the church, asking to be supported in their mission or recalled. 


“We are satisfied that the church can be built up here; that many will em- 
brace it, when we can spend our time in spreading the truth; if the church 
cannot sustain us immediately, then we are not able to stand any longer, and 
ask to be released, which would give us pain indeed to give up our mission 
when the Spirit testifies unto us that a great work can be done here; but we 
are in this position now, that we can see no way for us, if the church does 
not take immediate action in our behalf and the work of God in these 
countries. We also concluded that if the church in America would help us, 
we would like to travel together, if you give your consent to it; we think we 


could do more good in going together than single. . . . When the work is . 


started, then the mission will supply itself.” 


This communication found the church in the United States, par- 
taking of one of those periods of national economic depression that 
are part of its history. The men were recalled, and given a vote 
of thanks, for their work. 


With mingled sadness at leaving the mission, and joy at the 
thought of coming home, they made preparations for leaving the 
little group of Saints in Zurich. A newly baptized man, an old 
Latter Day Saint, by the name of Taylor, a man who could speak 
both French and German was placed in charge of the newly organ- 
ized branch of sixteen. Tearfully they bade farewell to the few 
Saints and started for England, where after six weeks delay, money 
came for their passage, and they embarked on the Ohio of the Red 
Star Line on the 9th of December, 1874. After a terrible passage on 
which the Ohio lost several of her lifeboats in a storm, they arrived 
at Philadelphia on the 22nd. At St. Louis, the brethren parted, 
Elder Avondet arriving home on Christmas Day, Brother Bear three 
days later. 


The latter walked ten miles from St. Joseph to his farm, arriving 
at 8 o’clock in the morning of December 28. He found his family 
in straitened circumstances; nothing to eat but a little bread, and 
potatoes enough for one meal which his wife had saved for months 
ahead to have for him at his coming. His cattle and horses were so 


thin he could hardly drive them to the creek for water, for a 
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- drought the previous summer had taken their entire crop. The 
bishop shocked at seeing him so thinly clad in midwinter had given 
Brother Bear some money, telling him to buy himself 
some warm clothing. With this he paid the bill his family had at 
the mill, and purchased flour and oats. In a day or two he was 
cutting cord wood, in an attempt to recuperate his fortunes. 
Conditions gradually improved and at length they were renting a 
larger and more desirable farm and prospects were brighter. Only 
one cloud dimmed the horizon, the Saints he had left behind in 
Switzerland were constantly importuning him to return. Then on 
November 7, 1878, his faithful wife died, and with her last breath 
said “The Lord will take care of these children; you go and preach 
the gospel.’”” German and Swiss friends urged him to go once more 
to Switzerland and Germany but he could not make up his mind. 


The letters from his far-away homeland had a strong appeal as 
they told of their isolation and longing to hear the gospel again: 
“With great longing we looked for your letter, which was delayed so 
long we soon would have believed that we were forsaken of the 
whole world and forgotten; yet thy good father heart beats 
in the far distant land for us, thy children, who are here alone . 
May God give unto us the joy to see thee once more in our midst, to 
instruct us and build us up.” And then the words of his wife on 
her death-bed would come to him. At last he concluded to put the 
whole matter up to the president of the church and '‘the bishop. 
They much desired him to go, and that settled the question with 
him. He began to look about for homes for his children. 

Homes were offered at once to the two oldest girls and two oldest 
boys, but two remained, Mary, four years old, and Lillie, two. Two 
young they were to be of much help to anyone, and small enough to 
be acare. At last Sister Hartman Nesser, a poor woman with chil- 
dren of her own, but interested in the Swiss mission, came from 
Stewartsville and offered to take the baby. The bishop was willing 
to pay $25 annually for the care of the child. No satisfactory place 
offered for the four-year-old, and he wanted to take her with him. 
He felt that if he did not the child would be abused and asked to 
work beyond her strength, but he was over-ruled by others, and re- 
gretted throughout the time of his mission that he had not followed 
the dictates of his own conscience and taken the little one with 
him. 

How different this time was his trip to the old country! He was 
permitted to travel second class, for financial conditions were im- 
proving with the church, and a family of Saints in New York enter- 
tained him until time to board the vessel. Joseph Squires and his 
family and another family of Saints in Brooklyn saw that he was 
supplied with every comfort for the journey, and Brother Squires 


took him to the pier when he sailed April 24, 1880, on the Devonia 
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of the Cunard Line. In a short time he was preaching and baptizing 
again in his native land. This time he was better supported by 
Saints at home, at one time receiving $17 from a Brother Bierlein in 
the United States. He carefully invested the money in having a 
tract printed “The Church of Jesus Christ in the days of the 
Apostles and the present churches, their doctrine and authority.” 
In one page at the end he summed up the difference between the 
Utah Church and the Reorganization, and on another the epitome 
of faith, making fifty three pages in all. The five hundred copies 
cost him $20, and one of the first of the pamphlets brought to him 
a candidate for baptism, John Bossard, whom he baptized in the 
River Rhine. 

In the spring of 1882 he left Switzerland again for the States. 

Never again did he return to the little group he had baptized in 
Switzerland, although he did much work among the German and 
Swiss Saints in the United States. Intermittent missionary work 
has been carried on in Switzerland since the mission was opened, 
with a faithful few local men carrying on the work when help from 
the main church was unavailable. | 

The work in Germany has had a similar history. The gospel ban- 
ner in Germany has been ably carried on by the local ministry there 
with only occasional help from headquarters for many years. Alex. 
Kippe is worthy of great credit for his faithful untiring efforts 
through years of discouragement in the German mission. 
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LIX.—Pioneering for the Gospel in the West 


At the conference of 1866, Alexander H. Smith had been ap- 
pointed in charge of the California, Mission, with power to choose 
his associates. He chose William Anderson and William H. Kelley, 
but for some reason William H. Kelley did not go. Leaving Nauvoo 
on foot on the twentieth of May, 1866, for this mission Alexander 
Smith bade farewell to his family and started westward with 
exactly a, quarter of a dollar in his pocket. The Mississippi rolled 
almost in front of his door. He knew very well that it would cost 
him twenty-five cents to cross that river, therefore he had com- 
promised with the scriptural provision by retaining just twenty-five 
cents for boat fare, but as he walked along the street he began to 
think about it and decided that his faith was small and that he must 
at least start in the right way. He went back to the old Mansion 
House and gave the quarter to his wife and went on his way with a 
lighter heart. On the way down the street he met an acquaintance, 
and when Alexander told him he was going to California, the friend 
immediately offered to ferry him across the river, as he had a skiff! 


James W. Gillen accompanied the two missionaries as far as 
Utah, and Charles Derry went with them to Columbus, Nebraska, | 
where all four preached for a while. The bishop had done his 
best, but when Henry J. Hudson, of Columbus, saw the outfit and 
the team, he said in his characteristic way to Alexander, ‘What! 
Are you going to cross the plains with those rats?” There were 
fifteen members of the church in Columbus, and between them 
they raised sixty dollars and purchased a strong team of mules. 
Then, finding the two missionaries still short of comforts, two 
buffalo robes at a cost of twenty dollars each, and many other 
supplies were added to the outfit, until they had spent a hundred 
and twenty dollars. And those fifteen Saints were not rich except 
in faith and kindness of heart! 

When all was ready, Brothers Derry, Hudson, and Galley crossed 
with the missionaries to the west side of the Loup Fork, where all 
knelt on the bank of the stream and with earnest hearts and tear- 
ful eyes dedicated the three missionaries to the keeping of their 
Heavenly Father, gave them a hand in parting, and watched the 
missionaries disappear towards the setting sun. 

Soon after, forty wagons of Saints, converts from Utah, returning 
to the States, came up in fine spirits and full of faith, reporting an 
excellent trip with the loss of only two mules and one ox! A fine 
record for an emigration train. 

Gillen remained in Utah, but the two others, after preaching 
a while and greeting old friends, particularly Doctor John Bern- 
hisel, continued on their way West. While in Salt Lake City, Alex- 
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ander spoke in Independence Hall, September, 1866. It always had 
been difficult to get a place to speak in Utah, but Mark Forscutt, 
another veteran of the Morrisite massacre, hired the hall that night 
at a cost of five dollars, paid from his own pocket. On Wednesday 
night Alexander spoke again by invitation in Fox’s Gardens. For 
over a year the missionaries were away on this mission and met 
with their usual success. A call for missionary help had come also 
from Oregon, to meet which, in time, Joseph C. Clapp was sent. 

Many years before on their memorable mission to Kentucky, Wil- 
ford Woodruff and David Patten had converted a young man by the 
name of Benjamin Clapp, and his wife Mary. Wilford Woodruff 
baptized young Clapp, and Patten ordained him at the time or 
soon after. Clapp was a prominent pioneer missionary in the days 
of the martyr, and was the man who “opened” many a southern 
mission field. The young couple went to Missouri and here on 
August 24, 1837, was born a son, who was blessed and named by 
the Prophet at Far West. In that blessing, the child received the 
name Joseph Carlos (after Joseph Smith and his brother Don Car- 
los) and the promise that he would “bear the gospel banner and 
even upon the islands of the sea lift up the standard of truth.” 

As the years passed, and the scenes of Far West, Nauvoo, Winter 
Quarters, Salt Lake City came and went, something happened to 
young Joseph Carlos. He became the bold independent frontiers- 
man of the day, but in place of his once loved religious faith, he saw 
a sinister, creeping thing that sought his life. He left Utah, then 
ventured back at peril of his life, and rescued his mother and sisters 
and took them to California. Had his hand not been so quick on the 
trigger he would never have lived to open the mission in the north- 
west for the Reorganization. Not once, but many times his life 
was saved from assassins by a seeming miracle. No one but his 
mother remembered the prophecy back in Far West, and least of all 
did Joseph Clapp himself like to think of it; for, he says when at 
length he heard of the Reorganized Church “Before I united with 
the Reorganization, I had concluded that all that was good in 
‘Mormonism’ was slain and buried with the prophet, but not so 
now, for light and truth shown out in every sermon, and was mani- 
fest in every prayer, and seemed to be the inspiration of every hymn 
... | wished for the pinions of an eagle, that I might fly to every 
hamlet and tell of the rich treasures that I had found.” And so 
Joseph Clapp received the gospel anew, and while the hands of 
the elders were still upon his head in confirmation, he was ordained 
to the office of an elder. 

The ordination, baptism and confirmation took place at a con- 
ference in California. That night the newly made elder returned 
heart-sick to his abiding place. Doubts assailed him. True his 
mother had often told him of the promise made by the martyr “You 
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will yet preach this gospel’ she affirmed stoutly, even in the days 
of his wild youth, “There is not enough power in earth or in hell to 
prevent it, for the voice of the Lord was that you should lift up 
the standard of truth upon the islands of the sea” and the words 
of the elders when they ordained him were almost exactly the 
same that he had heard from his mother so often; on the other 
hand it seemed he had not a single qualification for an elder, ‘I had 
never written a line in school; I had never done an example in 
mathematics, I had never had a lesson in English grammar, and 
could not parse a sentence; and then I imagined myself standing be- 
fore the people to preach.” ... and yet he said, “I wanted to get 
into the fight, and I wanted to get into the very worst of it, so that 
I might show a little valor and love for the Master who had shown 
so much for me.” In this mood he retired to a little closet, where 
his bed had been made on the floor (because of the press of con- 
ference guests), but he could not sleep for the thoughts that 
assailed him. Lighting the candle that set on the floor at the head 
of his bed, he drew his Doctrine and Covenants out from under his 
pillow, and read although it was very late. The words seemed like 
-a personal revelation; dropping to sleep he had an experience that 
he never forgot, convincing him of his call. And although doubts 
often assailed him, doubts that had only to do with his own un- 
worthiness; he yet lived to fulfill the prophecy made when he was 
blessed as a babe, a, humble, consecrated man of God. 


When chosen for the Oregon mission, he had but a few years 
of experience in California traveling with older men, but he was the 
type of pioneer, who knew the west and could “rough it” with the 
best of them. He understood the various Indian dialects well 
enough to converse with them; he knew their habits and customs 
well enough to live with them and earn their respect; he was a 
skilled horseman “could ride anything that could stand up’; and 
if there was any one thing he could do better than another it was 
to drive a “line-team,” four or six horses, in an immigrant or 
baggage train. A poor equipment for a preacher? If the intro- 
duction of the gospel into Oregon had waited for a more refined 
and cultured set of qualification, it might have waited for years, 
and literally hundreds of Saints would have died without hearing 
the glad news! Missionaries of that time went without purse or 
scrip, and to tell the truth, if they had not gone that way, they 
would not have gone at all, for there was no money to send them. 
Young Joseph Clapp started off on foot. An old man, Harvey 
Greene, a veteran missionary of the days of the martyr, went a 
little way with him, and when he was about to turn back they with- 
drew into a little clump of willows, and had prayer. Never did 
Joseph Clapp forget that Godspeed on his missionary life. That 
eloquent prayer “rang in his ears” even down to old age; that 
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patient old face with the tears coursing down it, as he gave his 
parting blessing stood between him and temptation and discour- 
agement many times. 


In Oregon, that fall, he picked apples, he pitched hay; he 
walked for miles in the wet and the rain, but in the spring he was 
able to report 31 baptisms, ordination of three elders; the organ- 
ization of the Sweet Home Branch and other church work. Once 
when he wished to get to a certain place, he joined an immigration 
train and drove a line-team (as he often had in crossing the west- 
_ern plains). Every night on the way, a big fire was built, and the 
preacher-teamster told the story of the gospel, while the entire 
company gathered around the crackling pine flames to listen. By 
the time the train arrived at its destination ‘quite a number were 
converted” so he baptized several, organized a branch, helped them 
all stake out their claims and went his way. One night, riding an 
unbroken young horse, through the winter rain from one place to 
another; he felt the need of rest and shelter, more for the horse 
than for himself, he said, but he was turned down at every door 
although he was in a settlement of religious people. Night was 
lowering; he knew not what to do. Then out of the past, his 
father’s missionary experiences rose to mind. How often he had 
heard that father say, that although often turned away from a 
Christian’s door, he had never failed to be made welcome at an 
infidel’s. An idea presented itself, and he acted upon it promptly, 
at the very next place, he dismounted and asked politely if they 
knew where any infidels lived. The lady who answered the call, 
was a little surprised, but answered. There was one, only one, in 
the neighborhood—an old infidel by the name of Cogswell living 
about six miles away on the Mohawk River. Clapp thanked his 
informant, left her staring in astonishment while he made off in 
the direction indicated. 


Surely enough, here he found welcome, intelligent conversation, 
an urgent invitation to stay several days and preach, money and 
a ferry ticket for the morrow, and a lunch when he started on his 
way! 

One astounding experience, that almost precludes the notion of 
coincidence is typical. A dilemma presented itself to the young 
missionary while going through a small town of Lebanon. His 
clothing was dilapidated; he had urgent need of a pair of trousers; 
his were worn out. He was possessed of only $3.50 and that was 
Herald subscription money, well, he would have to spend it, and 
repay it later. He would get a cheap pair of cotton trousers, and 
go home! When he got there, if he ever did, he would stay! There 
were three stores in town, but only one pair of trousers that 
Brother ‘Clapp could wear—a, fine black pair at $8.00. 

He wandered out in the street, and for lack of anything else 
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to do he went into the post office and inquired for a letter. He did 
not know why he did so. He never had received mail at Lebanon, 
Oregon; he never expected to, but there was a letter—a letter 
from a stranger in southern Oregon, by the name of Buel, and in 
the letter was a $5 greenback! A year later by arduous journey 
he reached the part of the country from whence the letter came 
and paid the man Buell a visit, and learned the sequel. 

Mr. Buel was an old Latter Day Saint. He had gone north to 
Strang, been ordained an apostle: and later disappointed left for 
the West in disgust and sought to forget it all. He was succeeding 
fairly well; was an ardent member of the Methodist church; a 
“class-leader.’”’ No one suspected his past life, and he was glad 
of that. But one day he opened his Methodist paper to read a 
letter from a fellow Methodist preacher in northern Oregon. The 
letter said that the writer had met a young “ignoramus” by the 
name of Joseph Clapp who told them “the gospel had been lost, 
to the world; that it had been restored by angels, and with it came 
the gifts of the gospel as in former days’’—the last seen, went on 
the writer “this young ignoramus (using the expression again) 
was making his way towards Lebanon.” As he read the embers of 
a fire, Brother Buell, had long thought smouldered and gone out, 
flared again. He wrote a letter, and addressed it to Lebanon, ask- 
ing where he could get some literature. When his boy was already 
started with the letter, he called him back, and impelled by some 
mysterious impulse inserted therein a five dollar bill, sealed it 
again and sent it on its way. Brother Buell was soon a member 
and an elder in the Reorganization. Thus the gospel story was 
first told in the northwest attended by suffering, sacrifice, and 
mysterious evidences of Providential blessing—to an extent almost 
incredible to the church of today. 
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LX.—“Te Atua Speaks Again’’* 


On the 6th of November, 1873, Glaud Rodger and Charles Wes- 
ley Wandell sailed from San Francisco on a mission to Australasia, 
on the barque Domingo. Both were experienced missionaries. 
Rodger had preached for many years in his native land, Scotland 
and later in England, and Wandell was a missionary in Nauvoo 
days and had been once to Australia for the Utah Church, but on 
his return from that mission he had visited Salt Lake City, be- 
come disappointed and left the church, only to join the Reorganiza- 
tion shortly before this appointment to Australia. By revelation 
he was called to the office of seventy, even before his baptism. 

“We cast off from the pier at Stuart Street wharf at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at sunset were outside the Golden 
Gate and upon the bosom of the broad Pacific,” says Wandell. 

The weather was fine, and the little ship made an average of 
one hundred and sixty miles a day. They saw the North Star 
gradually drop from sight and watched with eagerness for the 
appearance of the Southern Cross that would herald their ap- 
proach to the part of the world they longed to revisit. Wandell 
had with him some hymnbooks, the Lute of Zion, Fresh Laurels, 
and the Sabbath-School Bell. From these he spent much time 
selecting hymns for use in Australia. It was pleasant work, and 
he enjoyed it. 

Early on the morning of the third of December they crossed the 
equator. That very day a leak that had appeared in the ship’s 
bows became so bad that they had to shorten sail to keep the ship 
from plunging. The captain went below to examine, found the 
apron split and a stream of water coming in. He administered first 
aid with oakum and nailed a piece of board over it to keep it there 
but concluded it was unsafe to proceed on their way. So they bore 
up for Tahiti, a little over a thousand miles away, making the 
island by the 13th of December. 

Here the missionaries visited Queen Pomare and amused them- 
selves by watching the natives eating strange fruits, and Wandell 
busied himself by finding all he could about the history of the 
islands. On Friday, December 19, as the two missionaries took a 
stroll on the Queen’s Road outside of town, they were accosted by 
two men. These natives could not speak a word of English, but 
the missionaries made known as well as they could that they were 
ministers bound for Sydney. The excitement of the two natives 
became greater at this word, and they clung to them, talking and 
gesturing, using over and over the word Parato (Pratt—Addison 








* Te Atua, Tahitian for ‘‘God.’’ 
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Pratt). Frightened at their persistence and unable to understand 
them the missionaries got away from them as quickly as they 
could. 


As they went on they met the road overseer, who spoke good 
English, and he told them there was a settlement of ‘‘Mormons”’ 
at Tiona (Tahitian for Zion), five miles west of town. And the 
ship was to sail the next day! Too late now to do anything! They 
fell back on the Latter Day Saint missionary’s last court of 
resort—they prayed about it. The ship was detained until Christ- 
mas day, six days longer. 


Early the next morning (the 20th and Saturday) they started 
before breakfast for Tiona. They stopped at the house of a man 
designated as a Mormon, and after having been given a drink of 
coconut milk, they were guided to Tiona and met David Brown, 
the principal man in the little colony, who spoke “sailor English.” 
Brown had been a sailor. He was an East Indian by birth but 
learned to speak English on board a whaler. He had been con- 
verted by the natives, having been on the island only ten years. 


The little settlement of Saints at Tiona was all excitement. 
Meeting was announced at three o’clock, and the glad Saints 
greeted each other with “Je Atua speaks again” (God reveals 
himself once more), while they prepared chicken, breadfruit, and 
coconuts for their guests. 

The history of the church since the missionaries had been or- 
dered from the islands was the theme of the afternoon’s discourse, 
and particularly the coming of Young Joseph, all of which the 
Tahitian Saints accepted without question. In the evening the 
Saints gathered in the room of the missionary pair and sang the 
familiar old hymns of Zion, “The Spirit of God Like a Fire Is 
Burning,’ and others, all in Tahitian. The whole day following 
was spent in church services. Fifty-one were baptized, confirmed, 
and reordained. 

From the Saints the missionaries learned of the persecutions 
of the island brethren. At the time the missionaries were forced 
to leave the islands (May 15, 1852) there were between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand Saints scattered over about twenty islands. 
All meetings were prohibited, even family worship. At the time 
Addison Pratt and others left the islands, there were a great many 
of the Anaa brethren in prison in Tahiti and thirty-eight confined 
in Anaa. Their crime was that they had held meetings after be- 
ing forbidden by the authorities. Singing, reading, or even pray- 
ing was prohibited. Some were whipped so severely they had to 
go to the hospital for treatment. 

Not only the Latter Day Saint missionaries, but all Protestant 
missionaries, were included in this prohibition. The Saints in 
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Tahiti were forced to work on Queen Pomare’s Road. Six of the 
native brethren lost their lives at the time of this persecution. 


In spite of all these persecutions, the teaching of the mission- 
aries had not been forgotten, and the branch at Tiona was kept 
intact all through the years they waited, watching each ship that 
touched at the harbor of Papeete for tidings of the church and 
of Parato, who had left them so long ago. 


The time passed quickly now until Christmas Day, the time to 
go. That day is well described by Wandell: 


“We finished our writing, met with the Saints at the meeting-house, and 
then tried to get away, but a feast was preparing, and there was no letting 
us off before that was over. So at eleven o’clock in the forenoon we sat 
down to the feast under the grateful shade of a patriarchal breadfruit tree. 
A raised platform was fixed for Brother Rodger and me, upon which was set 
for our use boiled breadfruit, raw bananas, coconut milk, fried chicken, 
scrambled eggs, etc., all of which was laid upon a tablecloth of spotless 
purity. ; 

“Our table was at the head of an oblong circle, some thirty feet across, 
covered with tara (taro) leaves (a large, broad leaf), which gave it the 
look of green carpeting. Around the edge of this circle the feast was set; 
the center of the circle being graced by a canoe-shaped wooden vessel 
which held a barbecued hog. 

“However, before we had time to compose ourselves for the work in hand, 
a difficulty arose in the shape of several dogs, chickens and a pig, which 
incontinently broke through this charming circle of friendly Saints, and 
made a splendid charge on the edibles around them! But in all such contests 
man will come off victorious; so one brother whipped off his bandana, fes- 
tooned it around one of the pig’s forefeet, led him outside to a sapling, and 
there triumphantly tied him! The dogs and chickens were also finally got 
outside, and a patrol established to keep them there. So, order was restored, 
and then, after lifting the voice in thanksgiving to. the great Author of all 
our mercies, we set to in good earnest to do the amplest justice to what was 
before us. 

“Brother Rodger and myself were told that we could help ourselves to 
such as was set particularly for us, or we could call for anything in the 
feast. In order to show them that we entered heartily into their arrange- 
ments and felt to be one with them, we immediately called for some of 
the pig in the canoe. We were rewarded by a general smile of gratification, 
and the first cut of the pig. : 

“The feast proceeded. It was wonderfully strange to us; all the circum- 
stances conspired to make it so. We had started in good faith for Australia, 
and here we were at Tiona, in Polynesia! Why should the good barque 
Domingo spring a leak in fine weather, and in that particular part of the 
ocean which necessarily made Tahiti our only available refuge? Was it not 
one of those special providences which occasionally occur to keep us in re- 
membrance of the unceasing watchcare which Jehovah has for the cause 
of Zion? And who are these whose fine open countenances show the kindly 
spirit within? They are Latter Day Saints; not all of them old-timers, for it 
is probable that not more than half a dozen of them ever heard Addison Pratt 
or any white elder. They have come into the church through the labor of 
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the native elders since Brother Pratt was compelled by the French to aban- 
don this mission. 

“The greater part of the Saints have now for the first time heard the 
voices of elders from America; and how their trusting hearts are drawn to 
ours! We are to them almost as though we had come from the courts of 
heaven! ... At parting they embraced and kissed us— ... hung upon our 
necks and wept like children. . . . That we could remain unmoved amid such 
a scene was impossible. Indeed, we were quite overcome, and found it 
necessary to get away as soon as we consistently could. Brother Reipu had 
been selected to see us safe on board; but he was so overcome by his feel- 
ings that a less sensitive brother had to take his place. One sister followed 
us for fully a half mile; then kissing our hands, returned weeping towards 

Tiona.” 


On Christmas Day, the Domingo “hove up her anchor and stood 
out to sea,’ and the missionaries looked forward to the next 
adventure in the mission that so far had such an unexpected and 
auspicious beginning. 

In spite of that auspicious beginning, it was June 17, 1878, before 
a missionary, William Nelson, sailed from San Francisco for the 
South Sea Islands, and he was a volunteer, using his own money 
for the enterprise. He was ordained an elder the day he sailed, 
and his experience as a missionary was slight, but he was zealous 
and willing. His arrival on July 23, 1878, was a joyous occasion 
for the native Saints. But he found the government would not 
permit him to stay without special papers, and he was forced to 
return the next year. Nothing daunted, he secured papers, 
returned and stayed for several years. 


But at length the mission received sufficient notice to have sent 
them Thomas W. Smith and his wife, Helen, who sailed for the 
islands on the Tropic Bird on October 1, 1884. From that time 
until now, the South Sea Island mission has been provided with 
help from America and has grown steadily. Several of the South 
Sea Island brethren have visited the States. Metuaore, Paia and 
Horahito. One boy has spent years in college in Lamoni, and one 
child adopted by the Lakes visited America with them but upon 
their return died and was buried in his native land. Two of the - 
young ladies were trained at the Independence Sanitarium and be- 
came graduate nurses. 

On the islands lies buried a brave young missionary, Charles 
Lake, who knowing he could not live, chose to die at the post of 
duty; also Clara Kellogg Ellis, who laid down her life in those far- 
away islands in the service of her fellow men. These are enshrined 
in the hearts of true Latter Day Saints, even those who never saw 
them, as they remember that ‘“‘greater love than this hath no man.” 
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LXI.—Australia 


On Thursday, January 22, 1874, the Domingo with the American 
missionaries aboard entered Sydney harbor. Wandell was ac- 
quainted with the members of the Utah ‘Church in Sydney. He 
had been an earlier missionary there; the Utah Church had kept 
up a mission there for a number of years. In fact, a missionary 
had been sent to Australia from England during J oseph’s lifetime; 
but whether or not any work was done, or what became of the 
young nineteen-year-old William Barrett who was sent there, has 
not been recorded. 

Leaving Rodger to take care of the luggage, Charles Wandell 
wandered into the city to look for old friends and was not long in 
locating them. John Bennett took him to the hatters at once 
and bought a hat for him before he went with him to call on 
other Saints, for the Australians were always punctilious about the 
appearance of the missionaries. The next house at which they 
called was that of Richard Ellis, whom they found ready to receive 
the missionary, for Sister Ellis declared she had seen him in a 
dream and knew he was coming! From there he went to Brother 
Pege’s and to Brother Nichols’, happily renewing old acquaint- 
ances. The next day Brother Ellis paid for the drayage of their 
luggage to Nichols’, where they had secured a room. 

The two missionaries occupied the time in distributing tracts 
and visiting until they felt sure the mission would be successful, 
then hired the United Temperance Hall for three months. The 
first baptisms occurred on February 8, and were two, Richard Ellis 
and Albert Aspinwall. Two meetings were held the same day in 
their new hall, with more names given in for baptism the follow- 
ing Sunday. They felt that they were off to a very fair start. 


The next year, after an illness of several weeks, Charles Wan- 
dell died in Saint Vincent’s hospital. He had remained with Rich- 
ard Ellis and family until he could no longer climb the stairs. He 
believed himself to have bronchitis but upon his removal to Saint 
Vincent’s learned that the malady was heart disease, and incur- 
able. “He was happy, and had no fear of death; he also bore 
his testimony to the truth of the work, and that you were the 
legal successor of your father.” ? He was buried by the Saints 
in Leichhardt cemetery, and standing beside the grave, Elder 
Rodger gave a short talk about death and the resurrection; then 
the little group of Saints sang a song of Wandell’s own composing, 
“Weep, Weep Not for Me, Zion.” 


+Letter to Joseph Smith from Richard Ellis. 
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For many years Charles Wandell had kept a Journal. On 
March 2, 1875, he had made a last entry in it: 


“The swelling of my limbs, caused by heart disease, has developed a dan- 
gerous sore in my left leg. The point is to keep this sore from mortifying 
and killing me at once. Know all men that I want all of my bound books and 
other church books to be the property of the Australian Mission of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

“I want my clothes, all of them, to be given to the elder whom the church 
may send out to take my place. The trunk goes with the clothes. I here 
(March 2) feel it my duty to state that I believe Young Joseph Smith to 
be the true leader and President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. ... He must increase. . . . I feel more than ever convinced 
that a splendid work will yet be done here. Also I here record my unlimited 
faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ as the world’s Savior. It is in view 
of the completeness of that atonement that I am enabled to think so calmly 
about it. God and Christ are true, and so is a universal Providence. 

“, . All is calm and serene. The eternal future is bright, and one night 
last week the angels sang a beautiful song. . ..I am truly and greatly 
blessed.” 


Thus with calm assurance this Latter Day Saint missionary, 
far from home, in a strange land, ill unto death, wrote as the last 
words his pen would ever form. 

Glaud Rodger was alone from then on. Having left Sydney, he 
says for four months he lived among strangers, never during all 
that time seeing the face of a Latter Day Saint. The time was 
lonely and filled with discouragement. “It was then, dear breth- 
ren, that I saw the wisdom of sending the elders two and two. 
At last two men, heads of families, were brought into the church 
in Waratah. , 

The papers took notice of Rodger’s advent in Waratah, in such 
manner as the following: 

“Mr. Rodger preaches regularly every Sabbath at the old School of Arts 
upon the ‘Fullness of the Time’ and ‘The Approach of the Second Advent of 
the Lord. He is very impressive in his style of delivery and vividly por- 
trays the prophetic statement, denouncing the coldness and apathy of the 
Christian Church throughout the world at the present day. Arguing from 
appearances, he draws his deductions from Scripture that the end of the 
present dispensation is close at hand. In his views there is nothing of the 
speculative character, the foundation of his belief being based upon the ortho- 
dox teaching contained in Scripture. Polygamy is not a doctrine of this 
section of the church, but is severely denounced as impolitic and unscrip- 
tural.” 2 


Another paper said: 
“We have had two additions to our list of religions lately, viz, the Latter 
Day Saints and the Unitarians. The former is represented by an elderly and 





2 and 8 Unfortunately the, original source of these clippings is not known. 
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sincere-looking gentleman named Rodger, who can be heard on Sunday at 
Mr. Fryar’s room opposite the goods shed. I had a long conversation with 
him the other day. Although there is no fear of his converting me to his 
theological views, I was rather taken up with him. ... Mr. Rodger told 
me that his church does not believe in or practice polygamy and is not to be 
confounded with Brigham Young’s order. The former gentleman is a minister 
of the original church of Saints, over whom the son of Joseph Smith is at 
present president. The great aim of the body is to found a community in 
which all the virtues—and, if possible, none of the vices—of modern society 
shall flourish. To accomplish this, they have established settlements in lowa 
and Missouri, where they teach and practice the doctrines of their faith.” 3 


Other newspapers were less kind, but the missionary carried on 
alone and received the encouragement at times of additions to the 
very slowly increasing ranks. He wrote to America that the work 
in Australia was slow but permanent. He rightly appraised its 
character, as time has amply proved. Today the work of Glaud 
Rodger stands as firm and everlasting as the day he left Australia. 
He has never been forgotten. His name still lives in Australia, as 
it has been bestowed upon the children and grandchildren of those 
whom he brought into the church, and the story of his many hard- 
ships and sacrifices are handed down in Australian families as 
part of the traditional heritage of children he never saw. 

Glaud Rodger was born in Scotland, and from there one brother 
had gone some years before to seek his fortune in Australia. 
When Rodger had been appointed to that far-away country, his 
dearest dream was to find this brother, from whom he had been 
long separated, and tell him of the gospel. As soon as he could 
leave the southern part of his mission, he took his way upon foot 
northward over the route since become dear to many a missionary 
to that land, except that the hospitable homesteads scattered 
through the Australian bush, to whose welcome shade present 
missionaries look forward with anticipation, were not there. In- 
stead were the homes of strangers. He found his brother at 
Bungwahl engaged in the timber business with another Scotch- 
man by the name of John Wright. The meeting with this brother 
was finally made doubly joyful by the baptism into the church of 
not only his brother but the Wrights. This was the same John 
Wright who later established a mill and a ship-building establish- 
ment at North Forester (Tuncurry), and whose name and memory, 
with that of his capable wife, is remembered by so many American 
missionaries. As years went by, Glaud Rodger established the 
church on the north coast, and also went to Victoria with the mes- 
sage, hunting up the old Saints as he went. 

Many and beautiful are the stories told of this lone mission- 
ary and his faith and sacrifice. Near the little village of Glen. 
Eden, in Victoria, a hill may be seen that is sacred to his memory. 
The hill stands now quite denuded of forest, but in that day it was 
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covered with timber, the typical Australian bush. Upon the very 
top of this hill, in his lonely ramblings, Glaud Rodger built him- 
self an altar of stones, and whenever he was homesick or dis- 
couraged he climbed this hill to his altar of prayer. Glaud Rodger, 
like Charles Derry, the first missionary to England, was fond of 
expressing his deepest feelings in verse, so when he was leaving 
Victoria for home, he wrote a poem and hid it under the rocks of 
this altar. He told the young people of Glen Eden that to the one 
who first found this altar and the poem, his farewell in verse, 
would belong. No prize was ever more coveted. The young folks 
of the community vied with one another in the search for Brother 
Rodger’s altar as if for some buried treasure, and the young 
woman who ultimately found it treasured the poem throughout her 
life as one of her most sacred possessions. 

Sometime in May, 1879, Glaud Rodger arrived in San Francisco 
from his long mission, and later wrote: “I have left the colonies 
clear of any incumbrance; no debt for my successor to meet; a 
good little library, and many friends both in and out of the 
church.” 

James W. Gillen followed as his successor, sailing from San 
Francisco June 4, 1879, for Australia. In time many other Ameri- 
can missionaries have followed, and not one but returned to tell 
in terms of love of the people in that far-away mission ‘‘under the 
Southern cross.” For years the people in that island-continent 
have maintained a printing office; they have supported their own 
missionaries and supported them well and at times have sent 
money to help with the spread of the gospel elsewhere. The work 
still moves forward as it did in Rodger’s day, “slowly but perma- 
nently.”” There is a feeling of assurance about the Saints in that 
land; one feels that those who are Saints today will be Saints 
tomorrow, and their children and grandchildren Saints the day 
after. Australia has paid her debt to the American Saints, who 
sent out with some sacrifice the first missionaries to her shores, 
by sending back in turn her young men, several of whom are now 
or have been missionaries in the United States. One, the young- 
est apostle of the church, George Lewis, has gone back in charge 
of the work in his native land. John Blackmore, William Pat- 
terson, George Mesley, Albert Loving, and Harold Velt have con- 
tributed their share to the church in America, while one of the 
noblest and most loved of them all, John T. Gresty, sleeps in 
America, as Charles Wandell does in that far-away land. 
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LXII.—Scandinavia 


One of the most important missions of the church has always 
been the Scandinavian mission. Two missionaries destined to 
open this field for the Reorganization arrived in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on May 16, 1875. Elder Magnus Fyrando, a native of 
Sweden, and Hans N. Hansen, of Denmark, had the honor and 
arduous responsibility of ‘opening the door” in Scandinavia. 

Magnus Fyrando had joined the church when he was nineteen 
(the church as he heard it preached contained only the purity of 
the gospel). Before he was of age he was preaching the gospel as 
he then understood it in his native land, Sweden. His face bore 
scars which would remain as long as life lasted, of beatings he had 
received at the hands: of mobs in his youth, while preaching in his 
native tongue. His young wife, Elsie Olsen was as devoted as he. 
Had she not walked seven miles in wooden shoes, her lunch tied 
in a napkin, that she might hear a sermon? The young couple had 
at cost of all their earthly possessions, paid their way to the Zion 
they hoped to find in the mountains. On the way, their first child 
was born at a camp of the Saints near the Sweet Water River. 
Little remained of their clothing except bare necessities. Elsie 
Fyrando made her baby’s first dress of her only sunbonnet. Arriv- 
ing at their destination, they lived in a tent and a dugout; they 
plucked herbs and wild tea for drink; their kitchen equipment was 
an empty peach can and a tin plate; and their first meat a gift of 
an ox head, from an old German friend. Elsie Fyrando made soup 
three times on the bones. But physical discomfort was not all. 
Finally they made their way eastward, and hearing the gospel 
preached again by the Reorganized elders; they joined the church 
near Omaha. 

Fyrando immediately visited Sweden, where he previously had 
done missionary work for the faction of the church in Utah, while 
Hansen visited the place of his birth. Meeting again in Copen- 
hagen, they made, without success, a concerted effort to get a 
place to preach. Therefore, Brother Fyrando went back to Swe- 
den where he had friends, while Hansen found employment at 
manual labor in Copenhagen. He had not forgotten his mission 
and spent every hour outside of those of his day’s work in finding 
and talking to old-time Saints. At last he considered that the 
interest warranted his beginning to hold regular meetings. At 
his own expense he rented a hall and called his companion back 
from Sweden, that they might fulfill the well-established custom 
of “two by two.” With an audience of thirty, they held their 
first public meeting, August 18, 1875. But after only a few ef- 
forts they were obliged to give up their work in the hall, and 
Fyrando returned to Sweden. 
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Nearly a year passed, and in the spring of 1876, prospects began 
to brighten, and the month of March found both missionaries in 
Aalborg, Denmark, preaching to good-sized congregations. 

“Quite an interest has been manifest, and it appears as if the Lord had 
now opened the way for his gospel to be preached in this country. Last 
Tuesday we had the privilege of administering the ordinance of baptism to 
two that are the first fruits of labors that yet have been gathered; but we 
hope and believe that several more will come soon. Those baptized are both 
heads of families, good, earnest men, previously belonging to the Brigham- 
ite Church. One of them was an elder who opposed us as long as he could, 
but when he saw his error, he laid it aside and received the truth. 

“As there is now quite an interest manifest and the prospects are that a 
good many will come into the church, we see the necessity of having a 
hymnbook of our own in the Danish language, as we hitherto, as also the 
Scandinavian Saints in America, have used the Brighamite book, which is 
not suitable to our faith. We would therefore propose to Scandinavian 
Saints in America to help us with means to get up a book, with from one 
hundred fifty to two hundred selected hymns, arranged similar to the Zion’s 
Harp. We would like to have the book as soon as possible, for we need it, 
and would therefore ask those interested to put forth a helping hand as soon 
as possible.” 1 


This book was later published. 

During the summer Elder Fyrando visited Norway and Sweden, 
staying two weeks in Christiania, distributing tracts and making 
some friends, although he could find no place, public or private, 
in which to preach. He walked six or eight miles from the city 
and found a hall he could lease for three months at a cost of 
twenty Kronen per month, amounting for the three months to 
twenty dollars, but he had not the money and turned away. As 
he was a stranger to the country and to the language as well, he 
found it difficult to do much, so after three weeks in Sweden, 
where he had a “very good time,” he returned to Copenhagen. 
He also had found it necessary to spend his time at manual work 
in order to keep up the rent on their halls and pay his own board 
and lodging. At one time while in Copenhagen, he received a call 
to Aalborg to administer to a man who was believed to be dying. 
He had no money. Fortunately it was summer. He pawned his 
blankets to get money to answer the call of a distressed brother! 

That year the little mission received reinforcements in the per- 
son of Peter N. Brix, who was in the field and working hard by 
July, 1877. He was ordained an elder and appointed to that 
mission in the spring of 1876. 

On the way to their mission, the first missionaries had rejoiced 
in a prophecy they heard in Philadelphia on their way to embark 
on their journey. They remembered every word and believed it. 
They were told “You shall have a safe and speedy journey, be 


1The Saints’? Herald, volume 23, page 283. 
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blessed in your labors: the angel of the Lord shall minister to you, 
and the same angel shall minister to your loved ones at home. 
You shall be enabled to fulfill your mission, you shall return to 
your family, and not one of their number shall be missing.” 

Thus encouraged they went on, nothing doubting. And when, 
during the year 1876, a letter came from Phineas Caldwell, presi- 
dent of Magnus Fyrando’s home branch, saying “If you want to 
see your son come home at once,” his faith was sorely tried. The 
letter came on a Saturday when he and Brother Brix were seven- 
teen miles from Aalborg, Denmark, with appointments out for the 
next day; a hall already rented at what seemed to them with their 
limited means, great expense. Fyrando felt that he could not 
preach, he urged Brother Peter N. Brix to go alone. -He could not 
force himself to think of aught else except that his only son 
(he had buried the three others in the dreadful days in Utah) lay 
at the point of death, perhaps already dead, thousands of miles 
away, and he had not the money to go to him. Brix left the 
house, and went down the walk, but just as he went out the gate, 
the words of that prophecy came again to Brother Fyrando’s mind 
“you shall return to your family, and not one of their number shall 
be missing.”’ Hurriedly calling back his missionary companion, he 
went with him and preached. He finishing the two years of his mis- 
sion, never doubted that he would find his son there upon his 
return home.” Although Fyrando had visited much in Sweden and 
spent many days in tracting and visiting, he found it impossible to 
do any preaching on account of the strict laws of the country, but 
made many friends. He left Copenhagen April 20, 1877, in com- 
pany with five of the brethren from Denmark. (Scandinavia has 
suffered, as have the English and Utah Missions, because of heavy 
emigration to the United States of members, particularly those 
members who could have aided in the support of missionaries.) 
The little company arrived in New York May 8. “I was sorry,” 
said Fyrando, ‘‘to leave the mission and Brother Brix alone... . 
It is hard to be alone.” Hans Hansen had been released and 
returned to America the previous year. 

The Scandinavian mission field has been kept up for many years. 
During much of the time a Scandinavian paper, Sanhedren’s Ban- 
ner, was published in the interest of the mission. Of the many who 
have sacrificed much and given much of their lives to that mis- 
sion, may be mentioned Peter Anderson and Peter Muceus, also 
Peter W. Brix, who died in Aalborg, Denmark, March 1, 1886. 


ies Hy and Elsie Fyrando by Alma M. Fyrando, Journal of History, volume 3, 
page é 
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LXIII.—Canada 


Work in Canada went forward rapidly under the direction of 
that veteran missionary John Shippy and others. One of the out- 
standing early missionaries in Canada was Arthur Leverton, and 
it was he baptized a young man by the name of John J. Cornish, 
who is known and loved by Saints everywhere. When first or- 
dained to the ministry Cornish could not read his own text; but 
he not only learned to read the Bible but other books, and his 
progeny in the gospel, those he converted, and those his converts 
brought into the church, now number a mighty army, among which 
are some of the best known ministers of the church. 


Many are the faith-inspiring stories told of this man’s ministry. 
Favorite among them is the following well authenticated account 
of a baptism in London, Ontario many years ago: 


“One Wednesday night after prayer meeting Sarah Lively and Mary 
Taylor offered themselves for baptism. It was late when we closed our 
meeting, and by the time we got to the Thames (south branch), it must 
have been almost eleven or half past eleven o’clock at night. A number of 
the Saints with others went to witness the baptism, probably about twenty 
Saints and about ten others. Among the number of the outsiders was one 
who endeavored to persecute us to a great degree, and the night being 
. dark, with very dark, heavy clouds, and also a little misty rain, it was so 
that we could scarcely see each others’ forms. The way being rough, with 
little hills and valleys, the Saints occasionally fell into the water and got 
wet. This provoked the persecutor to make more fun than ever. By and 
by we reached the river, and after we got through with our opening exercises 
I stepped to the water with the hands of one of the candidates in mine. The 
moment my foot touched the water there came a sound from heaven as of 
a rushing wind, and with it came a very bright and brilliant light, more 
bright and glorious than my eyes had ever before seen. We were all filled 
with the Spirit, and the Saints immediately fell upon their knees and thanked 
God that he had shown unto the persecutors that we were acknowledged 
from on high. I gave a glance around as I was walking into the water, 
to see the light, and also the position of the people on the bank. The light 
came down from heaven, and it was in a circle, and it was about large 
enough to take in the thirty people, and also a part of the river, just that 
part where I baptized. I stood about one foot inside of this bright circle, 
and I cast a look outside of it, and it was just as dark one foot from the 
outer edge of it as it was ten rods or a mile away. When I came leading ~ 
the sister to the bank, I noticed that all, both Saints and outsiders, were 
on their knees, with the exception of the one who persecuted us the most. 
After the two were baptized, one of the outsiders cried out, ‘Oh, pray for me! 
This is enough to convince anyone that the latter-day work is true.’ In 
time every one who was at the baptism came into the church. 


“At another time, while I was confirming a sister, the Spirit declared 
that from that time if she continued faithful, she would have the gift of 
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visions. She immediately saw the Savior, and she was wrapt in the glory 


of the Spirit. “Si J<, CORNISH:.-= 
“LONDON, ONTARIO, July 12, 1877. 


“We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we are the parties baptized as 
described above on December 27, 1875, and that the circumstances related in 
the foregoing letter are correct to the best of our knowledge, so far as 
they relate to that event. “MRS. R. MAY, 

“MARY HE. BUSHNELL. 


“We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we were present at the baptism 
referred to in the foregoing letter, and that the description as given is true 
to the best of our knowledge. 

“A, C. DEMPSEY, 
“RLIJAH SPARKS, 
“M. A. SPARKS.” 1 


In the same city of London there lived a good Methodist couple 
by the name of John and Elizabeth Parker, who had been faithful 
church members for over twenty years. Their son-in-law William 
Clow had been a witness of the scene described above, and had 
joined the church Mr. and Mrs. Parker also joined, and began slip- 
ping little tracts into the letters sent to another son-in-law, a local 
Methodist minister in Toronto, who had married their second 
daughter Janet. Mr. Luff did not scorn these offerings but read 
each one, and was perhaps more deeply impressed than he cared 
to admit. He answered sometimes in a light vein, and when his 
wife visited her parents some months later said jokingly that he 
wondered if when she came back he would not have a “Mormon’’ 
wife. At the same time he told her if she felt she should join the 
church, he would never oppose her, although he might be a Meth- 
odist minister all his life. She thought he need not worry, but in 
due time the letter came telling of her conversion and baptism. 

Meantime Mr. Luff continued to officiate in his capacity in 
Toronto, and plan seriously to enter the regular ministry, as he 
was being urged to do. His health made a rest imperative, and he 
went to his father-in-law’s where his wife still was. He found, as 
was common among Latter Day Saints, that the gospel was in the 
minds and conversations of-all. He felt they were all praying 
especially for him, but he would not leave the communion in which 
he had found so many blessings without being sure of what he was 
finding in its stead, although his eight months study had made him 
somewhat dissatisfied with his own church. He shut himself in the 
Parker family parlor one entire day, and read the Book of Mormon, 
and as he read, at times, a peaceful assurance came over him. He 
could not describe it. But he did know, that no one could offer 
opposition to that book, while under that influence. 


1 Church History, volume 4, pages 181, 182. 
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“Are they of God? he asked himself again and again. He was 
not of an emotional type, and what affected others often left him 
cold, but over and over in his analytical mind he went over various 
points of doctrine. Prayer meeting night came, and there was a, 
goodly number present. When liberty was given to speak, Mr. Luff 
arose. He expressed confidence in God, pleasure in beholding the 
happiness of those there who were attempting to serve him, but as 
to their religion he could not, like them, say he knew it to be of 
God. He did know one thing. God had blessed him where he was 
and though he was anxious to obtain all the good possible, yet he 
could not think of renouncing that church and entering another 
until he was sure he could please God better than remaining where 
he was. He wished them well; hoped their joy might never be less, 
but he did not feel like speculating with his soul. 


“That testimony was a distinct disappointment to those who 
heard, for all had been praying and expecting something entirely 
different. The meeting progressed. At one time all knelt in prayer, 
and Joseph Luff silently asked for an answer that night to his ques- 
tions, at the same time seeking pardon if such a petition was pre- 
sumption on his part, further he wished that the answer might be 
given through Robert Parker’ his wife’s ten year old brother, a 
member of the church and absolutely ‘without guile.’ ” 


No human being heard that prayer. The congregation arose 
from their knees and singing and testimony continued. Soon 
“Robbie,” as he was then called, stood up and spoke as a child of 
his age would speak, but before he had said many words his face 
became pale and tears flowed down his cheeks as he turned and 
facing his brother-in-law raised his hand and said: 


“Verily, thus saith the Lord God unto you, O son of man, Go now and obey 
my gospel, for this is indeed my church. It is my will that you shall be 
baptized at the hands of one of these my servants, for you have received of 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 


What could anyone in such a position do? Joseph Luff arose 
and told his experience, admitting that he was not entirely satis- 
fied on all points, but willing to go ahead and obey, trusting for 
more light. Brother Cornish who was presiding walked over to 
him and spoke in tongues. The interpretation was given. The 
whole company was in tears. After the service he spoke of bap- 
- tism, and was told there would be a baptism two days later. 
Brother Luff did not wish to wait, so the entire congregation re- 
paired at once to the river Thames, about a quarter of a mile 
away, where about half past ten at night he was baptized by John 
J. Cornish. 


2R. J. Parker, later a missionary of the church. 
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A few days later he returned to Toronto. One of the first things 
he learned was that his name had been presented for admission to 
the regular ministry at the annual conference of the Methodist 
church. Those who presented it were horror-stricken at the news 
from London! Brother Luff says: 

“IT can never tell how I felt. Up to the last Sunday before leaving home, I 
had occupied the Methodist pulpit; and, though teaching no particular doc- 
trinal tenets, had been reckoned as one who endorsed all that was embodied 
in the creed. Now I felt that I was to be a target for every shaft. Where 
should I begin? How should I convince my thousands of friends that I was 
not only honest but had divine warrant for my course? My heart beat with 
unusual vigor when stepping from the cars, and along the streets where I 
had been a thousand times before. The load of that city seemed to be on my 
heart, and I carried responsibilities as never before. But there I was, back 
again, and, with an oft repeated ‘God help me’ on my lips, I returned to my 
home and business.” 3 


This was the beginning of the history of the Reorganization in 
the city of Toronto; as well as the story of one of the church’s 
grand old men, whose name is known wherever the church is 
known. 

Canada has continued until this day to be a fertile field for | 
church activities. 


’ Autobiography of Joseph Luc, Herald Publishing House, Lamoni, Iowa, 1894. 
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LXIV.—Lamoni and the Order of Enoch 


During these scenes of missionary activity, the church at home 
was also progressing. The spring conference of 1873 saw an im- 
portant reorganization of the leading quorums of the church by 
revelation. Since the very foundation of the church had always. 
rested upon the belief of Latter Day Saints that God could com- 
municate his will to the people who were his children upon the 
earth now as in former years, they naturally rejoiced at the long 
revelation of 1873, which seemed to seal their faith with the 
assurance that their chosen leader was the prophet son of a 
prophet father. There had been three brief revelations before, 
one in 1861 on the subject of tithing, one in 1863 calling William 
Marks to the presidency and urging that elders be sent two by 
two, and a third in May, 1865, about ordaining men of every race 
and promising that the Quorum of Twelve should soon be filled. 

In spite of the fact that the members of the Quorum of Twelve 
had in the past not been chosen by direct revelation, the feeling 
had obtained throughout the church that they should be so 
selected, and the revelation of 1873 confirmed that opinion. Wil- 
liam H. Kelley, Thomas W. Smith, James Caffall, John H. Lake, 
Alexander H. Smith, Zenas H. Gurley, junior, and Joseph R. Lam- 
bert. were chosen to make ten in the Quorum of Apostles. The 
names of Daniel B. Rasey and Reuben Newkirk, sinee they could 
no longer travel in the field, but had for many years devoted them- 
selves to their secular affairs, were dropped from the quorum. 
Jason W. Briggs, E. C. Briggs, and Josiah Ells of the old quorum 
remained. 

The wisdom of this revelation was manifest by time, as all but 
one of these ten men spent the remainder of their lives in the 
service of their church, leaving behind them honorable records full 
of achievement. The other one, though he became disaffected from 
the church, was an able man and lived a life of honor and integ: 
rity. | 

From the very first the “gathering” had been talked and var- 
iously urged. Some were slightly impatient with delays, and it 
became apparent that some place where land was cheap must be 
selected for the homes of the incoming tide of Saints from all over 
the United States, England, and now, from Scandinavia. An Order 
of Enoch was organized, and at the conference of 1875 a “removal 
committee,” who made trips of investigation to various parts of the 
country. Chicago and vicinity, Nauvoo, Stewartsville, Far West, 
Saint Joseph, Council Bluffs, and other places were considered. 

The Illinois press had concerned themselves with the coming of 
Young Joseph to the church in 1860. They now became interested 
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in the proposed move, and some of their comments show the change 
wrought in public opinion in the course of a decade and a half by 
this young man, Joseph Smith, and the movement he led. The 
Plano Mirror of June 22, 1876, carried this comment: 

“There is a vigorous effort on the part of the Latter Day Saints to change 
the location of the headquarters of the church from Plano to some new 
Zion, where the whole church can be concentrated in a community of its 
own. This is a favorite scheme with the leaders of the church, and they 
seem now to be in earnest. There is a call to the ‘Saints’ in the last Herald 
from President Joseph Smith, chairman of the board of removal, urging the 
matter... <<: 

“Should these people leave Plano, they will be a loss to the village; they 
are good citizens and number two hundred in Plano and vicinity. Elder 
Smith is a good man, and however much others may dissent from his Mor- 
mon views, all who know him respect him.” 


On the 18th of December, 1877, President Smith was somewhat 
surprised to take from the post office an official-looking document 
from Nauvoo. It was a petition. He remembered the one he 
received in 1860, stating in no uncertain terms that Young Joseph 
was not wanted in Hancock County since his affiliation with the 
“Mormon”’ people.* 

He opened the document and read: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of Nauvoo, and suntodnaing country, most 

cordially invite the head or leaders of the Reorganized Church of. Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, to establish the headquarters of their church 
in said city of Nauvoo. 

“We believe that the odium rightfully attached to the Brighamite Mor- 
mons in the infamous practice of polygamy is detached from the Reor- 
ganized Church of Latter Day Saints; we believe you will receive a cordial 
welcome and reception from all philanthropic people of our country, and we 
further believe by establishing the headquarters of your church in the 
aforesaid city of Nauvoo, with our united efforts we can build, or make it 
one of the most populous cities in the military district.” 


Then followed a list of names, much of it in double column, three 
and a half yards long, containing the names of the leading men in 
the city. 

And to cap it all, that veteran lawyer and newspaper man of 
Carthage, Thomas C. Sharpe, whose militant and fiery editorials 
had done much to arouse public opinion against Joseph Smith, and 
who stood trial for complicity in his death but was acquitted, pub- 
lished an interesting comment in his paper, the Carthage Gazette, 
taking back, of course, none of the acts of his past—-politicians are 
not made that way—but offering this tribute to Young Joseph: 

“The Nauvoo Independent says that a petition, signed by some four hun- 
dred persons, has been forwarded to Joseph, junior, requesting him to make 


1See page 340. 
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Nauvoo the headquarters of his reformed Church of Latter Day Saints. 
Some of our old anti-Mormon citizens are a little nervous over this matter 
—we are not. Young Jo is a different man from old Jo, and don’t seek to 
gather all the faithful together, that he may use them politically and finan- 
cially, as the Brighamites do. There is nothing objectionable in Young Joe’s 
church, that we have heard of, except his creed, and as fo creeds we have 
nothing to say.” 2 


At length the removal committee chose none of the places men- 
tioned, but rather went into a comparatively new country in 
southwestern Iowa, where the Order of Enoch had already bought 
land and where there was plenty of room for development. 

This place was named Lamoni *® and was often referred to in the 
first few years as “The Colony.’”’ The company which settled it 
(the Order of Enoch) did so under the auspices of the Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. The town in Fayette Township, Decatur 
County, was laid out in 1879. At this time there was in the vi- 
cinity only one farmhouse, owned by a Mr. Shepard, on an eighty- 
acre farm just north of town. His widow afterward sold this 
farm to F. Drummond, who erected the house finally owned and 
occupied by E. H. Dancer just north of town. Mr. Dancer came 
to it in 1877. The nearest farm was owned by E. Ferguson, one 
half mile east of what is now Lamoni. The first Latter Day 
Saints to settle in Lamoni were S. F. Walker and his wife, the 
Marietta Faulconer of Sandwich days. The couple had home- 
steaded in Nevada and come back to help make the proposed 
colony a success. Zenas H. Gurley, junior, kept the first “stock 
of goods” in what is now Lamonl, at “Hopkins corner.” Elijah 
Banta was the first agent of the company; David Dancer followed, 
and the Order of Enoch operated in this way until the last of the 
land was sold. The railroad coming through in 1879, a town was 
laid out and called Lamoni. Before that time a post office called 
Sedgewick, near the town, received the mail of the “colonists.” 
Later, Alexander H. Smith, brought his family from Nauvoo, and 
settled just across the Missouri line near Andover. He brought 
with him his invalid brother David, in the vain hope that country 
life might restore him to health. 

Not far away a group of Saints had settled some years before 
at a place called “Pleasant Plain,” laid out as a village as early 
as 1854, but always called ‘‘Nine-Eagles” on account of a Pleasant 
Plain in Jefferson County, Iowa. Some years later, Pleasanton was 
officially adopted as the name of this settlement and post office. 

Some of the church authorities visited the little colony on the 


eee Gazette, December 26, 1877; Saints’ Herald, volume 25, page 24, January 
15, 1878; Church History, volume 4, pages 207, 208. 

3 History of Ringgold and Decatur Counties, Lewig Publishing House, Chicago, 1887, 
page 782 seq. 
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way home from the fall conference in western Iowa, and at the 
same time attended the Decatur District conference in 1875. 
(This colony bought land in 1870-1871.) 


“It was a very enjoyable trip [Joseph Smith wrote], and resulted in satis- 
fying the excursionists that the land was excellent, the crops this year good, 
the people agreeable, the conference a pleasant one, and the country a delight- 
ful one to live in. Everybody, myself included, had a strong attack of the 
farming and pastoral fever. Now don’t rush into that region all at once, 
but go cautiously, carefully, and with all things prepared before you; as 
the law directs. ... 

“There are a hundred fifty-three members in the Lamoni Branch this fall, 
with a constant prospect of increase, as an interest is awakened all over the 
district. At their last conference it was resolved to build a chapel for wor- 


ship, and a building committee was appointed, with instructions to proceed | 


at once to the completion of the work... . 

“We are also authorized to say that no one, be he Saint or otherwise, who 
will not consent to the righteousness of God and the rules of right dealing 
between man and man, is wanted there—nor will such be welcome there, 
either to those in or out of the church. But men—honest men—true men 
and women will find warm hearts and good neighbors. There is neither 
justice of the peace nor constable in this township where the Saints are 
settled; neither has there been a law-suit there during the five years of their 
settling there.” 4 


In 1877 Joseph Smith made a tour of land not far from Inde- 
pendence, and also visited Independence itself. 

He first visited Davis City, arriving there on a Saturday after- 
noon in August. He found many Saints in the little town. After 
remaining over Sunday, preaching in the afternoon, he left with 
a Brother Fowler, whom he had formerly known in Amboy, to go to 
the “colony,” as folk about there called it. But a shower came 
up and he took refuge for the night in the first house on the 
prairie “within reach,” which happened to be the home of Brother 
Fowler. He writes of it thus: 


~“The country where the Order of Enoch had located the scene of their 


operations has been frequently described, but we found a changed land to: 


that we visited and rode over some six years ago. Then, a wilderness of 
arable land, untouched by the plow; and dotted only here and there by a 
farm or a grove, greeted the eye; now, a cheerful scene of busy farm life, a 
wide spread of growing corn and wheat and rye and oats ana waving 
grass was seen everywhere, broken now and then by an interval of untilled 
land, showing the places yet open to the settler; where the cattle roamed 
freely, the occupants, literally, of a ‘thousand hills.’ It is rightly called a 
rolling country; very fair to look upon, and giving to the careful and in- 
dustrious husbandman a just reward for his labor. . 

“We found the Saints by no means discouraged or cast down. Their faith, 
grand and glorious, was a well-spring of power to them; and they were 





* Saints’ Herald, volume 22, pages 625, 626; Church History, volume 4, page 120. 
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grappling with difficulty as strong men to wrestle, calm, watchful, wary 
and ready. ... 

“Brother M. A. Meder, of California, whom we had come to meet, had 
not yet arrived, so we procured a team, and began a tour of examination 
to see the country. We spent Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 16th, 
17th and 18th, visiting near localities, and on the 19th we started from 
Brother George Adams’, one of the most westerly farm’ in the colony, en 
route for Independence via Eagleville, Bethany, Pattensburg, Maysville, and 
Stewartsville. 

“At Stewartsville we became the guests of Brother J. T. Kinnaman, one 
of the sweet singers of Israel—one whom Solomon would have placed with 
_Asaph and his band had he lived in his day. We tarried here over Saturday 
and Sunday, preaching twice in Crab Orchard Schoolhouse to houses full of 
people, Saints and inquirers.”’ 


After a visit to Independence, he went back by wagon to La- 
moni with T. W. Smith. He continues: 

“And though the way was long, the hills steep and rugged; we managed 
to cheer the way by conversation about the country and its possibilities for 
the Saints, about doctrine and its effects, and with argument about things 
that we did not see alike. 

“, .. Prices for farms range from five to thirty dollars per acre; now and 
then improved farms being offered for twelve dollars and fifty cents. Brother 
J. T. Kinnaman paid nineteen hundred dollars for one hundred and fifteen 
acres, including some twenty of timber land. Brother McKee, of California, 
paid twenty-three dollars per acre for his farm. These were both improved 
farms, though the improvements were not of the best.” 


In the editorial department of the Herald, Joseph Smith de- 
tailed in all these places farming conditions, including crops, price 
of land, and other factors, and almost immediately the country 
between Independence and ‘Lamoni began to be settled by Latter 
Day Saint farmers. Thus very slowly the long-expected “gather- 
ing’ began to take place. 

While a great deal of time was taken to consider where best to 
move the business interests of the church, they were eventually 
taken to Lamoni. The last number of the Herald issued 
from Plano, October 15, 1881, contained the following editorial 
comment: 

“President Joseph Smith left Plano on October 7, with his family and 
household effects for Lamoni.... - 

“This issue closes the stay of the Herald in Plano, Kendall County, Illi- 
nois. It came here in 1863, and was kindly received by the leading citizens 
of the place. It began its career here with a list of three hundred sub- 
scribers, many of them free; and some of them taking several copies. It 
had a press and fixtures costing about two hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
and occupied one room about eighteen by twenty feet square. It had 
Brother Isaac Sheen for its editorial force, and Brother William D. Morton, 
_ senior, as its foreman, compositor, and pressman, with a Washington Medal- 
lion number four hand press as its machinery. It will reach Lamoni, De- 
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catur County, Iowa, and begin a new departure (on the old way) with an 
eight horse power engine, two cylinder power presses, and a jobber press, with 
type and other fixtures to match, and office two stories high, thirty 
by sixty-five feet in size (engine room attached), an editor, bookkeeper, 
superintendent, and five compositors.” 6 


The Kendall County Record, published at Yorkville, county-seat 
of Kendall County, Illinois, noticed the departure of President 
Smith as follows: 


“Elder Joseph Smith, the President of the Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints, took his final departure from Plano last Saturday night. The 
publishing house will follow inside of a week. The concern goes to Lamoni, 
Iowa, where the central organization will be stationed. Mr. Smith leaves 
Plano, but carries the good will of Plano’s citizens with him. He has lived 
here for the past fifteen years, and has always borne the reputation of a 
good citizen. Always to be found on the side of right, he maintained his 
position to the end, and goes to his future home with sad farewells and 
good wishes of his many friends. The organization will be continued in 
Plano.” 7 


The prejudice against the Saints was fast disappearing. Two 
years before there had been a local conference held in Far West 
District, and Alexander H. Smith attended, visiting the spot from 
which as a babe in his mother’s arms he had been driven in win- 
ter before an angry mob. He says: 

“It was with peculiar feelings that I joined in the business of the con- 
ference; and these feelings were intensified when I was called upon to speak, 
and subsequently to baptize in the immediate neighborhood of my birth- 
place, whence forty years ago my father and mother were driven by mob 
violence. I could not help thinking that God in his own time and way was 
preparing for the return from exile those who are faithful, to their land of 
promise, and my heart was soft, my trust strengthened in the work.” , 


In 1881 Joseph Smith preached in the courthouse in Carthage 
in the very room where his father and uncle were arraigned in 
1844. Newspaper comments were favorable, and that old-time 
enemy of the church in Nauvoo, Thomas C. Sharp, commented in a 
manner that had only a hint of the fire-eating editor of the War- 
saw Signal in the 1840's: 

“The lectures of Elder Joseph Smith, of the Reorganized Mormon Church, 
at the courthouse, on Friday and Saturday evenings, and on Sunday morning 
and evening, were attended by crowded audiences. We were not present at 
any of the lectures, but learn from those who were that there was nothing 
Said at which any person could take offense. He simply argued religious 
questions from a Mormon standpoint, but repudiated polygamy. Mr. Smith 
_has the reputation of being a gentleman and a good citizen, and received 


&’ The Saints’ Herald, October 15, 1881, page 322. 
i 7 saat ead Record, Yorkville, Illinois (date unknown); Church History, volume 
, page 2 ; 
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from our people the courteous treatment which every such man, irrespective 
of his religious views, is entitled to.” 


During the year 1880, it was determined to take action to clear 
title to the Temple property in Kirtland. After the Temple had 
stood empty for some time, title had been secured by one Russell 
Huntley, who deeded it to Joseph Smith and Mark H. Forscutt. 
It was thought best for the church to get judgment against every- 
one having apparent shadow of title. As was expected, the suit 
was not contested, but the court action successfully cleared the 
title. About three years later, April 6, 1883, the first General 
Conference of the Reorganized Church in Kirtland Temple was 
held. 

In 1884 the Brick Church of beloved memory was built by the 
congregation in Lamoni, the largest chapel built by the Reorgan- 
ization to that date, and an ambitious structure for so small a 
group. During the summer following the ‘Ladies Mite Society” of 
Lamoni, took their patiently earned savings and bought the “old 
church bell’ * that although it went with the “Brick Church” to a 
fiery grave in January, 1931, still in memory chimes its call to 
worship in the hearts of the Latter Day Saint youth who grew up 
within the sound of its mighty voice. How the most sacred sor- 
rows and joys of Lamoni Saints have attuned themselves through 
the years to the melodious swing of that great bell! 

The years brought their share of shadows with sunshine. Death 
invaded the ranks, as it must inevitably do. The faithful Scotch- 
man, Glaud Rodger, who introduced the gospel into Australia, died 
in his mission field at Elko, Nevada, on August 3, 1884, and March 
1, 1886, Peter N. Brix, one of the early Danish missionaries, passed 
away in Aalborg, Denmark, adding to the shadow of death, the 
sorrow of the absence and burial of the dear one far from home 
and home folk. 

By 1887 Lamoni had attained to the dignity of a population of 
400. But to the Saints the greatest tragedy of all was the with- 
drawal from the church of Jason W. Briggs and of Zenas H. 
Gurley, junior, son of the Zenas H. Gurley that was so interested in 
the foundations of the Reorganized Church. The causes leading to 
these withdrawals seem quite inadequate, for a great deal of the 
difficulty arose from personal misunderstandings. In later years 
Briggs said on the witness stand in the Temple Lot Suit: 

“There was no change in the doctrine of the church that my action was 
based on in separating from the church. . .. There was nothing changed 
that I would consider vital at all in the doctrine. ...I did not withdraw 
because of any change in doctrine or because anything new was brought in, 
but it was in the interpretation put upon certain lines of policy and doctrine; 


5’ Herald, volume 32, page 591 (1885). 
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and while others were allowed to discuss those lines of policy, I was not 
permitted to do so, but was shut out.” ‘ 


This did not refer to any action of the body so restricting him, 
but to one of the editors of the Herald with whom he had some 
difference as to what could properly be put into the columns of 
the Herald. 


During the first eight years after the removal of the church to 
Lamoni, the bishop of the church was George A. Blakeslee, a son 
of the old-time missionary, James Blakeslee. Upon his death in 
1890, Edmund L. Kelley, son of Richard Yancy Kelley who was 
an elder in the church in Nauvoo days, came to the church as 
bishop. He remained the financial guardian of the church through 
a period of much financial uncertainty. 


Edmund L. Kelley had attained a good education for that time 
in the West, and mostly by his own efforts. His father had died, 
leaving a large family, and he was therefore compelled to make 
his own way in the world: He had attended Iowa University 
during parts of the years 1863 and 1864, then gone to Pough- 
keepsie, New York, to attend the Eastman Business College, from 
whence after graduation he went to New York City seeking em- 
ployment, and finding none along his own line, hired out as a boat 
hand on the steamer Herald running between New York City and 
Rondout on the Hudson until he could get a position teaching 
school. The first of January, 1866, he took the principalship of 
a boys’ school in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and at the close of 
the term returned to the West and worked for Edwards and 
Greenough during the summer months on the Chicago Directory. 
From then, much of his time was spent in teaching school, re- 
turning for another term of college in Iowa City in 1870, then 
back again to schoolteaching. In May, 1871, he accepted his 
first mission for the church, and in the first part of May, 1871, 
preached his first sermon, near Wilmington, Illinois. 

In September he quit missionary work and entered Iowa City 
again to study law, and was able to finish his work and open a 
law office in Glenwood, Iowa, the following year. He served as 
counselor to Bishop Blakeslee throughout his term of office, and 
succeeded, by call through the President of the church, to the 
office of presiding bishop upon Brother Blakeslee’s death. 
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LXV.—The Saints Return to the Goodly Land 


Almost with the inception of the Reorganized Church came the 
desire and longing to go back to Jackson County, Missouri, “the 
goodly land’ so loved by the church fathers, and slowly the Saints 
began to drift back. Nothing untoward happened; they found the 
old enmities born of political and social antagonisms of half a 
century ago were long since dead and almost forgotten. 

Since the exodus of the Saints, the people of that community 
had been torn asunder by fratricidal strife. Border warfare 
waged in and about Independence, loved ones were killed, slaves 
freed, property scattered. Men of wealth found themselves pen- 
niless. Order Number Eleven? had forced the Southern families 
from their comfortable homes, taking only what little property 
they could carry with them. Those who returned found their 
homes desolate; many of the fine old plantation houses were 
burned. Even as many years ago the despised Mormon women, 
with their children clinging to their skirts, had done, so Southern 
women with their children and the few possessions they could 
carry in their hands, stepped from their doorways to count by 
half dozens on the hills about them the fires that they knew were 
the homes of their neighbors. Most of the women were alone; 
their husbands were soldiers. The exodus south of these fugi- 
tives in obedience to Order Number Eleven marked the cruelest 
episode in local history since 1833. True, there were but few who 
had taken part in causing the Saints’ exodus; however, there were 
some. | 

“T did not know much about many people,” said one of these 
citizens on the witness stand in the Temple Lot Suit. “My con- 
ceptions were [those] of Missourians and other Southern people. 
Yankees were not allowed to come into this country before the 
war by anyone who knew anything about it, nor these Mormon 
people either, and those people who were here and supposed to 
be abolitionists and northern people kept that matter a secret 
and did not tell many people about it.” 

He declared that ‘‘people entertained opinions and animosities 
and prejudices against these people, which under circumstances 
dissimilar from those which followed the war, would have rendered 
it impossible for these people to have come into this community 
and live in peace and safety... . I did not participate in any such 
feelings as that, and there were a great many people who did not. 
Still there were a great many people, who, if it had not been for 
the experiences they had passed through in the war, would not 


1 Order No. 11, page 212. 
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have permitted this people to return-here. .. . Now, after the war 

. . We were in a condition not to have too much to do with re- 
sistance and rebellion; we might have a great many opinions on 
one thing and another, but we were very chary about expressing 
them.” ? | 

Whether this rather frank appraisal of conditions, or the addi- 
tional reason expressed, that ‘‘people were only too glad to find a 
man with any kind of a religion who believed in it and who lived 
up to it” was the underlying cause or not, those who returned to 
Independence found little of the old feeling against them and their 
religion. 

In 1877 Joseph Smith visited Independence and found a few 
Saints there. He wrote of his visit to Independence in the Herald: 

“At Independence, we found a few Saints in charge of Brother George 
Pilgrim, the husband of a niece of Elder John E. Page, one of the earliest 
apostles of the latter-day work. We found a welcome at the house of 
Brother J. W. Brackenbury and Beagle, Saints lately from Kansas, 
the former an old schoolmate, when the Saints were happy in Nauvoo, the 
beautiful city. On the morning following our arrival, Brother Brackenbury 
. . « Showed us a portion of the city and its vicinity. Of course, as our stay 
was short, we saw but little and can only judge by what we saw. The city 
is handsomely situated and sits not like Rome on seven hills, but on hun- 
dreds of hills, surrounded by hundreds more. A constant succession of vale, 
hill, farm valley, villa, dell, grove, plain, meadow, spring, wood reaches in 
every way from this Jerusalem of modern Israel. Wood, water, and stone 
are everywhere to be had and beauty of prospects lies in every direction. 
We slept one night in the city, walked over the Temple Lot, sang and prayed 
with earnest souls there, and left them anxious, waiting, and willing. 

“We found Brothers Barker and Clow with their families from Canada, 
at Independence, together with some of the Hedrickite, Brighamite, Whit- 
merite, Framptonite, Morrisite, and Strangite brethren, all with the Joseph- 
ites indulging a hope that the time for favoring Zion, the land of Zion, had 
fully come.” 3 


That John W. Brackenbury should be one of the first to return 
was a strange coincidence, for this man, then a child, had been 
one of the miserable campers in the willows by the river in No- 
vember, 1833, and with his widowed mother and brothers and 
sisters had gone through all the troubles of the church from that 
time on. He was a son of Joseph Blanchett Brackenbury, one of 
the very earliest missionaries of the church, who had died in 
his mission field in New York, leaving his wife with this family 
of little ones. Undismayed, she had followed the fortunes of the 
church, taking up her little farm in Zion with the rest. 

The return to Independence presents a different picture from 
that of the expulsion. It is true that when the first family re- 











2 John T. Crisp in Temple Lot Suit. 
® Saints’ Herald, volume 24, page 264. 
S. of C.—13 
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turned in 1867, they were threatened in some quarters but this did 
not represent the disposition of the community. That attitude is 
better shown by the fact that meetings were held in the courthouse 
in 1870 and afterwards. In 1873 a church, or branch, was organ- 
ized in the courthouse and met there for a time. The minister in 
charge of the Baptist Church permitted the use of their font for 
baptism. 

The return was very slow at first. By 1878, when the district 
was formed, there were only thirty-five members. A year later, 
though this number was only thirty-eight, they resolved to build a 
brick chapel on East Lexington, forty by sixty feet, which it was 
thought would do them for years. This building was sufficiently 
finished to be used by the first of February, 1881, so they removed 
from the hall in the Chrisman-Sawyer Bank Building. When this 
church was dedicated, July 1, 1884, the membership had increased 
to about three hundred and fifty, and by 1887 to four hundred and 
eighty, and the need for larger quarters was seen, hence the ac- 
ceptance of the land on which the Stone Church stands. 


General Conference of the church was held in Independence April 
6 to 13, 1882, and also April 6 to 15, 1885. Both of these confer- 
ences appear to have been held at the opera house on the east side 
of the square where Bundschu’s building now stands. April 6, 
1888, the basement having been completed, the cornerstone of the 
Stone Church was laid, and the conference assembled in the base- 
ment. Before the year was out the upper auditorium was ready 
for use. | 


At the conference that year President Smith said: 


“The circumstances under which we are gathered are pleasant. The 
ground upon which we meet is historic, and it should be sacred to us. I 
am pleased to note that there has been a striking improvement among our 
people. .. . If we snall patiently wait and quietly move along we shall 
succeed without disruption. Only that which is honest and straight will be 
permitted to abpide. I feel to congratulate the brethren upon the thought 
that the constant endeavor of the great majority who have been preaching 
has been to maintain righteousness and truth, both in word and in conduct. 
We can afford to be patient with those who differ from us, and more so 
with those who are of us.” 4 


W. W. Blair of the First Presidency said: 


“To me the whole outlook of the work is very promising. What a con- 
trast this day is with our situation in 1856 to 1860, so great that we can 
hardly imagine the change. Then our number was few indeed, and there 
were foes everywhere. The only source we could look to for aid was above. 
Old Saints said that the efforts of the Reorganized Church would be a fail- 
ure, and, indeed, it had to face all the factions and their antagonism. But 


*Church History, volume 4, pages 588, 589. 
S. of C.—14 
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we were conscious that we were in the right and that all would work out 
well, for we looked above and trusted in God. The inspiration was with us, 
and we were comforted by the testimony that the standard should not be 
permitted to fall; for God had lifted it up and it should triumph gloriously. 
Now the work stands higher than it ever did before, though we are largely 
misunderstood by the world and a good deal misrepresented. Still there are 


many who begin to think that there is some truth with us.’ 5 


Many Saints had moved into Independence, including the family 
of Alexander H. Smith. Frederick G. Pitt was pastor of the 
congregation. 

The headquarters of the church were still at Lamoni, but the 
number of Latter Day Saints in Independence increased slowly as 
the years passed. Church activity was continued much as usual. 
It was a period of intense missionary activity. 


> Church History, volume 4, page 589, 
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LX VI.—Island Missions 


One happy event of this period was the establishment of the 
Hawaiian Mission. In 1889, upon a business trip to the States, 
Gilbert J. Waller, a Honolulu business man of English birth, be- 
came interested in the gospel and was baptized in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He immediately began to agitate the question of a mis- 
sion to the islands. Elder Albert Haws? had been appointed to 
that mission at the conference of 1890, but no one was chosen 
to accompany him, and as a suitable person could not be found 
he undertook the work alone, leaving San Francisco September 19 
on the ship Australia. On the same ship he found two other Lat- 
ter Day Saints from California, Brother and Sister C. H. Luther. 


“As the Reorganized Church was practically unknown on the Islands, 
great difficulty was experienced at first in securing a place in which meet- 
ings could be held, the people generally being opposed to anything connected 
with Mormonism. The efforts to secure any church building, meeting-house, 
or school in which to hold services were unavailing, and it was very ap- 
parent from the start that the work would meet with strong opposition from 
the different religious bodies established here, prominent among which were 
the Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians, and the so-called ‘Missionary Party,’ . 
the representatives on these Islands of the Calvanistic or Presbyterian faith. 
- This powerful religious body, which owed its birth to the labors of the New 
England missionaries who, nearly a century ago, came to these Islands from 
the far-off shores of New England and here planted their faith, exercised at 
this time, and had done so for years back, a mighty influence over the native 
Hawaiians. In fact, the ruler of this Island kingdom and the government 
itself were largely under its control. 


“Those in charge of the Utah Church, which has a large following on 
the Islands amongst the Hawaiians—the work having been established here 
about half a century ago [this was written in 1901], when Elder G. Q. 
Cannon and others visited these Islands and labored in the interest of their 
church—also prove unfriendly, refusing to permit Elder Haws to preach 
in their house of worship, and endeavoring to prejudice the natives against 
the Reorganization. 


“With such opposition arrayed against them at the start, the few who 
were desirous of establishing the work here realized the need of divine 
guidance and aid, which was sought for and obtained. Indeed, to them it 
seemed apparent that the Master had been providing for emergencies by 
bringing one of their number to a knowledge of the work who was possessed 
of some means and who was willing to use the same when necessary for the 
establishment of the work. As no place could be obtained free for the hold- 
ing of meetings, it was necessary to rent a hall for the purpose, funds for 
which and other exigencies were provided.” 2 


1A son of Peter Haws, well known in Nauvoo in the early days of the church. 
2 Church History, volume 4, pages 661, 662. 
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The first meeting for prayer and sacrament was held at the 
room of Elder Haws on Beretania Street, and those present were 
Albert Haws, Mr. and Mrs. Luther, and Gilbert J. Waller. The 
second meetings were held in the law office of a Hawaiian lawyer 
by the name of Kaulukou. This man was not a professor of any 
kind of religion but freely offered the use of his office evenings 
for a Bible class, which was held several nights a week. This 
first meeting place of the church was at the corner of King and 
Bethel Streets. Here on February 1, 1890, Elder Haws preached 
his first sermon, much to the pleasure of the congregation, who 
were mostly Hawaiians. Some prayer services were also held at 
the homes of those who were interested during this time, but at 
length it seemed advisable to procure a larger place of meeting 
and one of the halls of the Odd Fellows Lodge was rented for one 
month at a cost of fifteen dollars. , 

The early missionaries to Hawaii had the advantage of others 
beginning the work in foreign countries because they were as- 
sociated with Gilbert J. Waller, who was willing to assist with 
his means and his influence in the establishment of the work in 
these islands. The expense of opening the work in Hawaii was 
principally met out of his own funds, including a great deal of 
printing and translating. The work, growing slowly at first, has 
progressed through the years in a very satisfactory manner. Mis- 
sionaries have been kept there constantly since 1890, but it is 
no disparagement to the work of any of them to say that the 
reputation of Gilbert J. Waller for honesty, integrity, and good 
citizenship has done more for the church in Hawaii than anything 
else. Endowed with those qualities that distinguish him 
as one of nature’s noblemen, he has given a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of what a Latter Day Saint business man can do for the 
church, when he combines good citizenship and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity with his religious zeal. 

In the Society Island Mission the work went steadily forward 
during these years, being greatly facilitated by the use of the 
gospel boat. Apostle Thomas W. Smith was the first to mention 
having a boat of our own, when in 1886, after spending one and 
one half years, he wrote, ‘What is needed here is.a small schooner, 
belonging to the church, but I have no hope of receiving gifts from 
America for that purpose.”’ 

Elder Smith undervalued the interest of his American brethren, 
or perhaps we should say sisters. When in 1891 Elder Devore, 
then in the islands, renewed the subject, Mrs. Marietta Walker 
and James Caffall took up the matter and made it an interesting 
objective. Bishop Kelley supported the move, and the Herald 
editors were with him. A subscription list was opened in the 
Mother’s Home column, of which Sister Walker was editor. As- 
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sisted by her niece, Lucy Lyons Resseguie, Mrs. Walker collected 
and published a book of poems, which she named Afterglow. 
The money derived went into the fund for the gospel boat. The 
Sunday school took it up, and many a middle-aged man or woman 
of today thinks back upon the pleasure derived from pennies, not 
spent for candy, but put into a special bank to be sent to Bishop 
Kelley to help buy the gospel boat. There was hardly a child in 
the church that did not feel a personal interest in the Evanelia. 
All rejoiced when, in less than three years, three thousand dollars 
had been collected (mostly in very small amounts), and ‘‘our”’ boat 
could be purchased. Bishop Kelley went to San Francisco in per- 
son to secure the boat. How fortunate it was then that Joseph 
F. Burton, the missionary, had been Captain Burton for so many 
years. They decided to build a boat. Nothing but the best ma- 
terial went into her making. Everywhere about her furnishings 
were the special gifts of friends and Sunday schools throughout 
the country. 

Captain Burton volunteered to take her across the sea to the 
islands. Captain Burton and his wife, a young missionary named 
Hubert Case and his bride (who was Alice Montague, daughter 
of an old missionary, George Montague), and the crew, Jeptha 
Scott, mate, and Frederick Nieman and William McGrath, sailors, 
made up the seven passengers aboard. On September 14, 1894, 
she was launched at San Francisco with an American flag flying 
proudly above her, and the ceremony was celebrated in true sailor 
fashion, but on September 22 the Saints had their own little 
dedicatory service of singing and prayer, and the next day she 
sailed away to the islands where three missionaries and two thou- 
sand Saints eagerly waited her coming. 

They had named her Evanelia, the Polynesian name for Gospel 
Ship. The Hvanelia was the great interest of the Saints at that 
time and their chiefest anxiety. Zealous Saints even named their 
baby girls Evanelia. On November 30, after thirty-five days at . 
sea, she rode triumphantly into harbor at Papeete, and Elder 
Gilbert and Metuaore were first on board to congratulate Captain 
Burton and admire the little gospel boat. 

Bishop Kelley had warned the people who used the boat against 
loading her with merchandise, and for a while his advice was 
heeded. The little boat went to and fro in service of the church, 
but at length temptation became too great and the money to be 
derived from carrying cargo too seductive, and she was put into 
the merchant trade. On July 26, 1896, overloaded she sank in a 
calm sea. 

A few years later another tragedy, the tidal wave of January, 
1903, hampered the work in the South Sea Islands. The mission- 
aries on the islands then were Joseph F. Burton and Emma, his 
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wife, a wonderful missionary pair justly revered by the church, and 
J. W. Gilbert and wife. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Burton were at 
Papeete, but Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert were at Hikueru and passed 
through the worst of the storm. In a coconut tree they found shelter 
from the rising water, but the wind, after lashing the tree furiously, 
finally felled it, and they were forced, wading waist deep in water, 
to find another refuge. Finally they climbed into the high stump 
of another tree and managed to cling there until morning, when 
the receding waters revealed a scene of horror. Everywhere were 
dead and dying, and they could see sharks devouring the bodies of 
many of their dead in the sea. Nothing but sorrow and suffering 
were to be seen anywhere. There was almost no food or drinking 
water on the entire island. Of the sixty-six sailboats in the harbor, 
all but one or two were destroyed. No one had shelter or clothing. 
It was then that Elder Gilbert, rising to the occasion, as the leader 
of a thousand thirsty people, started in primitive fashion to distill 
water for drinking purposes from sea water. Had it not been for 
his ingenuity and thoughtfulness, many more might have perished 
in a still more horrible manner. The loss to the church in the 
islands was very great. More than five hundred perished in the 
storm. 

The island Saints recovered from this calamity, as they had 
many another. They were accustomed to adversity, particularly 
in the earlier years of the work, when they were proscribed and 
vigorously persecuted by the government and yet, refused 
stanchly to renounce their faith. They are among the most gen- 
erous, faithful and kindly adherents of the church. The 
Society Island mission has always maintained a small force of mis- 
sionaries here, and a record of the names, and the work accomp- 
lished by each of this small army of noble men and women, who 
have freely sacrificed their life and time in this difficult mission 
would make a book in itself. Their names are held in grateful 

remembrance by those whom they served. 

_ A mission was opened in the Isle of Pines, but abandoned after 
several years because of financial stringency and lack of mission- 
aries. Even in the short time during which the gospel was 
preached there, a lasting imprint was made upon the history of 
the church. 
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LXVII.—Development and Progress 


As time went on the quorums of the church were filled. Of the 
ten men who occupied in the Quorum of Twelve in 1873, only 
seven were left, and at the conference of 1887 four more men were 
chosen by revelation to occupy in the quorum, James W. Gillen, 
Heman C. Smith, Joseph Luff, and Gomer T. Griffiths. These four 
men proved by the length and quality of their service to the church 
the wisdom of their calling. The church was never after without 
a nearly complete quorum of apostles. The first year the full 
quota of twelve occupied in the quorum was in 1897. 

In 1890 the Standing High Council, the judicial quorum of the 
church, which had become greatly depleted was reorganized so 
that it could function as intended by the law of the church. This 
important body has been maintained from that date at full 
strength. 

The work of the seven presidents of seventy became stabilized 
by direct revelation in relation to the perpetuation of the quo- 
rums of seventy and their own council. 

For a few years President Joseph Smith had for his counselors 
two men who were especially set apart for other work, Patriarch 
Alexander H. Smith and Bishop Edmund L. Kelley. At the con- 
ference of 1902, the presidency was filled with two men who could 
devote their entire time to the work, R. C. Evans and Frederick 
M. Smith, eldest son of the President. The two former counselors 
were now able to revert to their own work. 

A significant development in the field of foreign missions oc- 
curred when Peter Anderson, a Dane, John W. Rushton, of Eng- 
land, and Cornelius A. Butterworth, who had made his home in 
Australia, were called into the Quorum of Twelve. These ordina- — 
tions were hailed as forerunners of a great expansion in foreign 
missionary work. At the same time bishops were ordained in 
England (Thomas Taylor), in Australia (George Lewis), and in 
the Society Islands (Metuaore). The ordination of bishops ex- 
tended throughout the States and was expected to establish im- 
portant local centers in this country. As part of the same period 
of expansion, tracts were ordered printed in foreign languages. 

Perhaps no event in this period of church history had as great 
appeal to the Saints as the forming of “stakes” in Lamoni and 
Independence. There had been a stake of Zion at Kirtland in the 
early days, and the word, however peculiar its connotation in this 
connection might be to others, had very dear associations to old- 
time Saints. Early in 1853 a stake had been authorized at Zara- 
hemla. It was premature; nothing further was heard of it except 
that the Word of Consolation only a short time later said: “... 
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there is no stake to which the Saints on this continent are com- 
manded to gather.”’” In 1901 they were instructed by revelation to 
organize two stakes, one at Lamoni and one at Independence. The 
organizations were very impressive. Mothers took their children 
that they might say in future years they had been present at this 
history-making event. Independence Stake was organized Wednes- 
day, April 24, 1901, and Lamoni Stake Tuesday, April 30. George 
M. Hulmes became president of the Independence Stake and John 
Smith president of the Lamoni Stake. Roderick May, bishop 
of Independence District, and William Anderson, bishop of 
Lamoni District, and their counselors were chosen to form 
the Bishoprics of the new stakes and were so _ ordained. 
Twelve men were also chosen and ordained in each stake as high 
councilors. The Independence Stake was further divided in 1916, 
becoming Kansas City, Holden, and Independence Stakes. This 
Independence Stake was still later (1920) organized as the city of 
Zion under the immediate supervision of the Presidency, Presiding 
Bishopric, and Standing High Council. Meanwhile in May, 1917, 
the Far West and Nodaway Districts were combined to form the 
Far West Stake with Richard S. Salyards, president, and Beauford 
J. Scott, bishop. 


With the completion and orderly assignment of priesthood af- 
fairs, the church had grown also. The conferences where each 
member cast his vote after the manner of a general assembly had 
very soon grown unwieldly, and it was necessary for the General 
Conferences to become representative bodies. After some dis- 
cussion and some amendment, the rules of representation now 
provide that the Melchisedec priesthood of the church shall be 
ex-officio members of the conference, and that the delegate vote 
of the conference shall consist of representatives on the basis of 
one delegate to every hundred members, with one delegate for 
each isolated branch having less than one hundred members. 


There were many events of exceptional interest through the 
years. The original manuscript of the Book of Mormon, those 
precious yellowed pages intrusted to David Whitmer by Oliver 
Cowdery just before his death—pages that the old man would have 
guarded with his life if necessary, was always a point of interest. 
Many were the visitors who went to Richmond, Missouri, where the 
white-haired, one-remaining witness of the Book of Mormon lived, 
to listen with joy to his testimony and look on the pages written 
by the hand of Oliver Cowdery and others back in that long ago 
day, when the history of the church had yet to be lived and suf- 
fered. Once a committee met at Richmond to correct the 
current edition of the Book of Mormon by the original manu- 
script. All future editions followed that corrected copy. At 
length, after the death of Whitmer (1888), the manuscript came 
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into the hands of the Reorganized Church (April, 1903), together 
with a history written by John Whitmer, first church historian, a 
few pages of manuscript revelations, the original manuscript of 
the characters taken to Professor Anthon and Doctor Mitchell, etc. 

Another aspect of the growth of the church has been its insti- 
tutional development. 

On November 12, 1895, the cornerstone for Graceland College, 
the church’s own school, was laid, and in 1897, January 1, the 
building was dedicated. College classes in the meantime had 
started in September, 1895, and have continued to this day. Fred- 
erick M. Smith, the eldest son of Joseph, now President of the 
church, was the first graduate, coming from the large and more 
efficient university at Iowa City to complete this work at the 
church college, being graduated in 1898. 

Ten years after Graceland opened her doors, the church was di- 
rected in 1906 by special command to build a “sanitarium, a place 
of refuge and help for the sick and afflicted,” * with Doctor Joseph 
Luff of the Twelve in charge. Independence was the place of its 
location. Excavation for the building was begun in August, 1907, 
and the building was formally opened on December 16, 1909, en- 
tirely free from debt. This hospital has been in constant operation 
ever since, and there is a nurse’s training school maintained in con- 
nection with it. 

In the same year provision was made for the realization of a 
project long planned and discussed by the “Daughters of Zion,” 
the women’s organization of the church. A committee, selected 
from some of the prime workers in this movement, was appointed 
to serve in conjunction with the bishop of the church and his 
counselors to provide for this home for children when it could be 
accomplished without accruing debt. The committee of women 
were; Mrs. B. C. Smith, Callie B. Stebbins, Ruth Lyman Smith, 
Eveline Burgess, and Emma Hougas. In a short time plans were 
perfected, and the Children’s Home in Lamoni was opened August 
15, 1907. 

Homes for old people had previously been provided in various 
centers: Lamoni, Iowa; Independence, Missouri; Kirtland, Ohio; 
and eventually Holden, Missouri. But with changing conditions, it 
was deemed advisable to care for the various classes of needy 
Saints in individual homes rather than in groups. 

Sunday schools were always encouraged by the church although 
some were dubious about them. The third Joseph Smith, son of 
the Martyr, remembers being one of sixty boys in a Sunday school 
class in old Nauvoo. ‘I remember he says the meetings in the 
grove on the hillside near the temple, and going there to Sunday 


1 Doctrine and Covenants, section 127, paragraph 1. 
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school. Here I was a scholar in a class of about sixty boys under 
the teaching of Almon W. Babbitt, who as my memory now recalls 
him, was a kind, friendly, pleasant teacher. ... He was a man of 
good presence, and quite able to teach.” ? 

Edwin Stafford speaks of the same Sunday school “I well 
remember the first time my brother and myself attended Sabbath 
school at Nauvoo, from the fact that this was the first time we 
had ever done so since becoming members of the church; there 
existing in the minds of the Saints with whom we had associated . 
before going there, a prejudice against Sunday schools styling 
them sectarian institutions. It was held in the grove just west 
or south of west of where the temple was in process of erection; 
and it seemed as if the grove was filled with the different classes 
of which such schools eonsist. The superintendent was Brother 
William Marks, President of the Stake of Nauvoo.” ° 

Very shortly after Joseph Smith (Young Joseph) came to the 
church in 1860, he established a Sunday school in Nauvoo and 
one was established in St. Louis as early as 1864. By 1869 the 
church was publishing a paper for Sunday school, by the name of 
Zion’s Hope. The president of the church, Joseph Smith, was its 
first editor, though much of the work devolved upon Marietta 
Walker “ (Frances) and Mark H. Forscutt (Uncle Mark). 


In those early days a small book of lessons or questions was 
published for use in the Sunday schools, and branch presidents 
were urged to encourage Sunday schools and organize them where- 
ever possible. The General Sunday School Association was organ- 
ized April, 1891, and operated efficiently for years, with every Sun- 
day school in the church a member, and even the Home Depart- 
ment taking active part in its legislative sessions. The association 
took over the publication of the Sunday school papers and lesson 
helps, and operated at a profit to the church. 

At one time “The Sunday School Exponent” was published. This 
was one of the most ambitious literary ventures of the church, and 
maintained a high standard of efficiency, but the venture was 
short-lived because of lack of support. 

A young people’s society, designated by the ambitious title of 
“Zion’s Religio Literary Society” was the outgrowth of several 
“Students Societies” and other young people’s organizations. Soon 
an association was formed that paralleled the Sunday School As- 
sociation. Although never so large or financially prosperous, this 
organization was a force for good among the nepits of the church 
for years. 


7 What Do I Remember About Nauvoo, Journal of History, volume 3, page 142. 


SIncidents in the Life of One of Earth’s Pilgrims, by Edwin Stafford, Autumn 
Leaves, volume 1, page 506. 
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In 1918 the General Conference legislated to co-ordinate the de- 
partments with the general church work, placing all under the 
supervision of the general church authorities, and the associations 
were abolished, and legislation involving them was to be done upon 
the General Conference floor. The “Church School” a fusion of 
all three bodies followed in recent years. 

The women of the church have long had an organization of their 
own, although it has functioned under various names, the earliest 
being the “Prayer Union” and the “Daughters of Zion.” They are 
now known as the Department of Women. The women of the 
church carry on the same church activities as have occupied 
the time and attention of church women everywhere. 

Joseph Smith in his declining years crowned the gathering 
which had been slowly developing in Independence, by moving to 
Independence. The bishop of the church, Edmund L. Kelley, had 
previously moved there, and soon the headquarters of the church 
were set up in the “goodly land’’—a process of evolution so gradual 
that the Saints themselves hardly realized that at length the 
dreams of their forebears were being fulfilled. 

As the burden of years fell upon the loved Bishop Kelley, Ben- 
jamin McGuire became bishop in 1916, followed by Albert Car- 
michael in 1925, and L. F. P. Curry. in 1931, all men with reputa- 
tions for honor and uprightness in the world and in the church. 
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LX VII.—Frederick M. Smith 


As Joseph Smith grew older, he became increasingly concerned 
that the church might not be scattered and confused at his death, 
as it had been in 1844. He made careful plans that all should be 
left-in order and that all should understand that he had been 
directed to choose his son, Frederick M. Smith, as his successor. 
He even prepared and left for the instruction of the priesthood 
and church a careful ‘‘Letter of Instruction” (March, 1913) ex- 
plaining in detail the procedure that should be followed in event 
of his death. 


‘His son had been called to occupy in the Presidency with his 
father in 1902, and in 1909 President Smith presented again to 
the church his gavel, which he had used for thirty years. He 
seldom presided from that time, turning the work over largely 
to his son, a particularly good parliamentary leader. 


In Frederick M. Smith was realized the dream of his father and 
his grandfather. They had both passionately longed for an edu- 
cation. Young Frederick M. Smith had that ambition as they 
had and was able to realize it as they were not. In addition to 
that training, his father had counseled with him over the prob- 
lems of the church for several years. When at length the expected 
burden of responsibility fell upon his shoulders, he was in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, completing work for his Doctor’s degree. 


On the 10th of December, 1914, the third Joseph Smith passed 
away. For days his family and friends had gathered around him, 
cherishing every word, seeking to satisfy his lightest wish. He 
had written directions for his funeral, and knowing the love of 
those who had followed him so long might lead to an extravagant 
display, he urged simplicity. He asked that no new clothing be 
bought, that he be buried in the same sort of casket that was used 
in the church’s Home for the Aged, and, especially, that no money 
be spent on flowers, but that all who felt thus to honor his 
memory, give the amount they would have spent in that way, to 
the poor. His wishes were followed as nearly as the love of his 
people would permit. The casket was of simple design, with but 
one wreath. At the foot was placed an urn and into it as they 
passed for one last look at that loved face, the. thousands who 
loved him in life, put the money, with which they would have liked 
to have shown their devotion, in a last tribute of affection. It was 
later distributed to the needy. The service was significant of his 
life, a long life of placing others first. 


The editor of the Kansas City Journal for December 12, 1914, 
paid this tribute to the departed leader: 
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“He was the Prophet, but first of all he was the Christian gentleman and 
the good citizen. As such he lived; as such he died; and as such he will 
be remembered by all outside the household of his faith. His followers 
themselves can have no legacy of remembrance more honorable than this 


appraisement of the people among whom he lived and labored so many 
years. 

“Kindly, cheerful, loyal to his own creed, tolerant of those of others, stand- 
ing for modesty, simplicity, good citizenship, embodying in his private and 
public life all the virtues which adorn a character worthy of emulation— 
such is the revelation which Joseph Smith leaves to the world, as the real 
interpretation of an ecclesiastical message translated into terms of human 
character.” 


The church then turned to his son, and he was ordained Presi- 
dent of the High Priesthood of the church May, 1915. As one 
poet of the church had written in 1909: 


“Through half a century thou hast been our chief, 
Our hearts will not allow thy work is done, 
Yet one thought makes more tender coming grief 
_ Thy work will still continue in thy son.” | 


Frederick M. Smith did not make so deliberate a choice of his 
position in life as had his father. He was brought up from 
early childhood to feel that such was his destiny. Everyone he met 
on the street in Lamoni as a boy and young man knew he would 
sometime be President of the church. It was not always pleasant. 

His every act was scanned with a view to its influence upon his 
future position. His life did not belong to him, with which to do 
as he willed; it belonged to the church. Of course he could have 
refused to accept this responsibility, but he did not, though at 
times he must have considered such a course, for as he grew older 
he developed a great deal of independence of thought and action. 
With a natural leaning towards science and mechanics, he culti- 
vated also, largely, for the sake of his future position, an interest 
in philosophy and economics. As a result, the President of the 
church today has a fund of knowledge on almost every subject and 
often surprises his vistors, so quickly does he pick up the topic of 
almost any conversation and enter into a discussion of the latest 
thought upon the’ subject. 

Like his father, his character is unimpeachable. The low, 
coarse, crude, and vulgar are naturally distasteful to him. He 
always stands on the side of any movement for civic righteousness 
or betterment, as his father did, not only as a matter of ethics, 
but also as a matter of taste. At the same time he is a lover of 
all clean sports, as fond of fishing and outdoor life as he was of 
playing football in his college days. 

Frederick M. Smith is an ardent student and an incurable 
dreamer, but he is the kind of dreamer who wishes to achieve his 
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dreams and takes no delight in mere wishing. He came to the 
leadership of the church, the inheritor of a dream unfulfilled, and 
to no one have the spires of Zion-to-be gleamed in the distance 
with more glory than they have to him, not with the call to dream 
on, but with the challenge to make his dreams real. 

At the very heart of President F. M. Smith’s hopes for the 
church is the passionate longing for Zion which moved his fore- 
bears. His constant reiteration of the call to build has awakened 
in the present generation of the church a growing determination 
to achieve the spiritual and economic brotherhood that was dear 
to the hearts of their grandparents and their parents. He is still 
sounding the call which employed the powers of his early man- 
hood, and to the intelligence and vigor of those days has been 
added the power born of matured experience. 
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EXIXe— Onward to Zion 


_ New times have brought new problems; the difficulties of mis- 
Slonary work have increased; the poor are poorer, and the rich 
getting richer. The plan for economic brotherhood, as the stand- 
ards of living become more widely separate, is a little harder to 
realize, and it was never very easy. But Latter Day Saints are 
not discouraged. 


In the eighties and the nineties church-going was at its zenith. 
Preaching was an event, and if the moon was full and the weather 
good, the whole countryside turned out, coming for many a mile. 
On a Sunday when there were special meetings, many a home had 
from thirty to forty guests and a proportionate number of horses 
in the barn. Hitching-room was a problem as well as seating 
room. The church was the community center. Cold weather 
meant protracted meetings; old and young, men, women, and chil- 
dren attended. Evening meeting in early times was always set 
for “early candle light,” but as candle light gave way to kerosene 
and kerosene to gas and electric light, times changed. There are 
many counter attractions; church no longer has the center of the 
stage. The inevitable adjustment to the new is not always easy. 
The Latter Day Saints have their modernists and their fundamen- 
talists, as have other faiths. To attain the proper balance of 
progress, we need the old and the new, the conservative and the 
radical. Such extremes have always formed part of the social 
fabric, and always will. The Latter Day Saints have them also. 


It is the tendency to look back with longing on the good old 
days and wonder why, when equipment was the meanest, roads 
the poorest, and methods of travel the slowest, the interest in 
church attendance was greatest. Perhaps the interest in church 
has never really declined, but the universal desire to see and min- 
gle with the rest of mankind has other means of satisfaction. 

Latter Day Saints believe that there will eventually be found a 
group of people who are so regenerated spiritually that they 
will have the will and desire to live together in a great brother- 
hood, where want and oppression will be unknown, and each one 
will have the opportunity to develop the faculties within him for 
great achievement, but always for the good of the whole. If it 
should be but a dream, it is a great one, and worthy of any people. 

The Latter Day Saints in Independence have sought to make 
themselves a part of the community. Since 1909 the church has 
maintained and operated a hospital from which the whole com- 
munity has benefited. Before the depression of 1929 the city of 
Independence joined with the church to erect a new modern hos- 
pital to supersede the old church structure. It has not been com- 
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pleted, but there is every possibility that it will be. The church 
has endeavored not to overwhelm the town with immigrants, but 
have permitted themselves to be absorbed by the community. In 
political matters they are encouraged to act individually and not 
as a church, except where moral issues, such as temperance, are 
under consideration. Within a city of 15,600, the church claims © 
a membership of but 6,100. There are twenty-seven church build- 
ings in Greater Kansas City and vicinity, an old people’s home 
and a college in Lamoni. In addition to this, in recent years 
the church has started to build an immense Auditorium which will 
seat seven thousand on the main floor. This building has a front- 
age of two hundred and fifty feet, a depth of two hundred and 
seventy feet, and its height from basement to dome is one hundred 
and thirty-one feet. Although the universal financial depression 
and other causes have arrested the building of this structure, — 
it was far enough completed to house the big centennial confer- 
ence of 1930 with its ten thousand visitors from all over the world. 
The white dome, visible for many miles in any direction, proclaims 
the peaceful “gathering”’ of the Saints to the ‘goodly land,” from 
which in exile their fathers wandered for so many years. 

As a church, the Latter Day Saints are not rich; in fact, the 
church might be accounted a poor one. The gathering of large 
fortunes in the hands of church leaders, the bane of all commu- 
nistic enterprises of the past, has been zealously avoided. Indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative have been encouraged, but always 
with the idea of benefiting the whole. Appreciating, as they must, 
the value of wealth in the successful propagation of any move- 
ment, the church has still found its greatest riches in a member- 
ship of industrious, intelligent, patriotic, and law-abiding citizens. 
The building up and gathering together of such a body of people 
is still the greatest aim of the Reorganized Church. With an am- 
bitious program for social betterment as a prominent ideal for 
generations, the training of a people fit to take their place in the 
highest social organization attainable has become the lifework of 
a corps of devoted ministers. 

To this end, missionaries have been sent throughout the world 
proclaiming the “old Jerusalem gospel,’’ modeled on the New Tes- 
tament plan, securely founded upon the principles laid down in 
the Scriptures, the fundamentals of that good old-fashioned, 
sturdy type of Christianity, which is after all the best foundation 
for the highest type of citizenship. In a modern world, the Lat- 
ter Day Saints have sought to cling to the ancient things of the 
spirit; their missionaries promise to believers the gifts and bless- 
ings enjoyed by the early Christian church, including that of 
healing. They welcome progress, but temper modern trends with 
the ancient things of God that have comforted generations of tor- 
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tured humanity, rejecting not the old because of its age, nor re- 
fusing the new without a trial. 

In many a great city, in many a little town and hamlet, the 
doors of Latter Day Saint churches swing open to receive the 
investigator. They are not large churches, nor pretentious ones, 
but within them is a genuine fellowship. They are eager to share 
it, with all who will hear, for they still believe, as they have 
believed for a hundred years, that they have the most wonderful 
-message in the world. They still pray that they may be worthy 
to enter into Zion, when it comes—Zion, the pure in heart—and 
sing today the short, but expressive challenge to achievement of 
their President, Frederick M. Smith: 


“Onward to Zion, faithful and strong, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on, 

Onward and upward battle along, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on. 

Onward to Zion, to Christ we belong, 

With service the watchword, we fight against wrong; 
Onward to Zion, march on with a song, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on. 


“We have the promise that Jesus will come, 
Zion the beautiful beckons us on, 

Let us be faithful, his will be done, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on. 

Jesus the Savior meeting the throng, 

Oh, may his coming be not delayed long; 

To God be the glory, to him lift the song, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on, 

Zion the beautiful beckons us on.” 


Is such an ideal in a capitalistic world worth while? In the 
making of lives, yes, in the making of an ideal society, time still 
holds the answer. 
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LXX.—Appendix 


Compiled by S. A. Burgess 
IMPORTANT EVENTS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


The dates of the reception of the revelations are not included, as 
these can be found in Doctrine and Covenants. Also important 
changes in quorum personnel are usually omitted, as these are | 
given in lists of quorum personnel herewith, and dates of ordina- 
tion show when great changes occurred: 


Dec. 23, 1805, Joseph Smith, jr., born Sharon, Vt. 

1815, Joseph Smith, sr., and family removed to Palmyra, N. Y. 

Spring, 1820, Joseph Smith’s first vision, Manchester, N. Y. 

Sept. 21, 22, 1823, Joseph Smith, jr., second vision and shown plates of 
Book of Mormon. 

Sept. 22, 1827, Joseph Smith, jr., received plates of Book of Mormon 

Feb. 1828, Martin Harris took transcript of characters to Prof. Anthon 
and Dr. Mitchell of New York. 

April 7, 1829, Oliver Cowdery became scribe for Joseph Smith. 

May 15, 1829, Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery baptized each other and 
received Aaronic priesthood. : 

June, 1829, the three witnesses, Oliver Cowdery, Martin Harris, and 
David Whitmer were shown plates by an angel. 

June, 1829, the eight witnesses were shown and handled plates. 

June 11, 1829, Book of Mormon copyrighted. 

March, 1830, Book of Mormon as printed by E. B. Grandin, of Palmyra, 
completed. 

April 6, 1830, church organized at Peter Whitmer, sr., farm, Fayette, N. Y., 
with six members: Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, Peter Whitmer, jr., Oliver 
Cowdery, Samuel H. Smith, David Whitmer. Joseph Smith, jr., and Oliver 
Cowdery ordained each other elders, laid hands upon and confirmed each 
member of the church, administered Lord’s Supper. 

June 1, 1830, first conference of the church. 

Oct. 1830, departure of first missionaries: Parley P. Pratt, Oliver Cowdery, 
Peter Whitmer, jr., Ziba Peterson. At Kirtland baptized over 100. 

Jan. 31, 1831, missionaries had reached Independence, Mo., and started 
preaching to Indians. 

Feb. 1, 1831, Joseph Smith, jr., arrived in Kirtland. 

Feb. 4, 1831, Edward Partridge was appointed first Bishop. 

June 6, 1831, High Priests first ordained. 

July, 1831, Colesville Branch arrived in Zion and settled in what is now 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 2 and 3, 1831, land of Zion and City of Zion and Temple Lot dedi- 
cated. 

Aug. 4, first conference in Zion held at the home of Joshua Lewis (prob- 
ably near 35th and the Paseo, in Kansas City, Mo.) 

Sept. 12, 1831, at conference in Hiram, Ohio, William W. Phelps instructed 
to purchase press and type. 

Nov. 1, 1831, Oliver Cowdery was appointed to take copy of revelations 
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to Independence, Mo., to have printed. Two days later John Whitmer was 
appointed to accompany him. 

Jan. 25, 1832, Joseph Smith, jr., was ordained President of High Priesthood 
at Amherst, Ohio. 

April 26, 1832, Joseph Smith, jr., was acknowledged President of High 
Priesthood in council in Independence, Mo. 

June, 1832, The Hventng and the Morning Star, first publication of the 
church, was printed in Independence, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1832, Joseph Smith III born at Kirtland, Ohio. 

Feb. 2, 1833, Joseph Smith, jr., completed translation of New Testament 
(Inspired Version of Holy Scriptures). 

March 18, quorum of High Priests first organized in Kirtland, Sidney Rig- 
don and Frederick Granger Williams ordained as counselors to Joseph Smith. 

June 1, 1833, instructions received concerning Temple in Kirtland. 

June 25, a plat for city of Zion with explanation by First Presidency. 

July 2, Joseph Smith, jr., completed corrections of Holy Scripture (In- 
spired Version). 

July 20, printing press in Independence destroyed by mob, stopping publi- 
cation of The Hvening ard the Morning Star and preventing completion of 
the Book of Commandments. 

July 23, cornerstones of Temple at Kirtland laid. 

Aug. 2, revelation received to build House of the Lord in Zion, Independ- 
ence, Mo., but the Saints were driven out within a few months. 

Nov. 7, 8, exodus from Jackson County, Mo. 

Dec., 18338, The Evening and the Morning Star published at Kirtland. 

Dec. 18, Joseph Smith, sr., ordained Patriarch. 

Feb. 17, 1834, first Standing High Council organized at Kirtland, Ohio. 

July 3, 1834, High Council organized in Zion. 

Feb. 14, 1835, twelve apostles chosen for first time in Restoration. 

Feb. 28, first Quorum of Seventy organized at Kirtland, principally from 
those who had gone up to Zion in the army of relief in the summer of 1834. 

Aug. 17, 1835, general assembly of the church held and Book of Doctrine 
and Covenants accepted and adopted. 

Dec. 26, Joseph Smith, jr.. and other elders commenced study of Hebrew 
under Dr. Seixas. 

Jan. 21, 18386, leading officers of the church anointed and blessed in Tem- 
ple and received spiritual endowment. 

March 27, 1836, Lord’s House, or Temple, at Kirtland dedicated. At second 
service on April 3, for those who could not get in at the first dedication, 
Joseph Smith, jr., and Oliver Cowdery retired to the pulpit, dropped the cur- 
tain, and received a vision of the Savior, Moses, Elias, and Elijah. 

July 1, 1837, the first foreign mission of the church sailed from New York. 
Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde in charge. 

July 23, having arrived in England, the first sermon was preached in 
Preston; a week later nine persons baptized. 

Oct. 1837, Elders’ Journal, Joseph Smith, editor, first published at Kirtland. 
Two months later office destroyed by fire and publication ceased. (This 
succeeded Messenger and Advocate, published in Oct., 1834, to Sept., 1837.) 

March 14, 1838, Joseph Smith and family arrived in Far West, Mo. 

Oct. 30, mob massacred many at Haun’s Mill, in Missouri, including chil- 
dren and ex-soldier of the Revolutionary War. 
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Oct. 31, Joseph Smith and others wrongly arrested during parley to adjust 
the difficulty. 


Winter of 1838-1839, general exodus of Saints from Missouri. 

April 22, 1839, Joseph Smith, jr., arrived in Quincy, Illinois. 

May 1, 1839, first purchase of land at Commerce, Ill., afterwards Nauvoo. 

May 10, Joseph Smith arrived with his family at Commerce. 

June 11, first house erected by Saints in Commerce was built by Theodore 
Turley. 

Sept. 1839, most of Quorum of Twelve started for England, where they 
arrived early in 1840. 

Oct. 5, William Marks appointed president of the Stake of Nauvoo. 

April 14, 1840, Orson Hyde left Commerce en route for Jerusalem. 

May 27, 1840, first number of Latter Day Saints’ Millennial Star published 
in England. 

Dec. 16; 1840, charter of Nauvoo signed by Governor Carlin to take effect 
ep, 1841. 

Jan., 1841, first British edition of Book of Mormon published. 

Jan. 30, 1841, Joseph Smith, jr., elected sole trustee for church. Accord- 
ing to the statute, under which this was done, this was limited to holding 
of five acres of land for house of worship, hence it was probably for the 
erection of the Nauvoo Temple. 

April 6, 1841, cornerstones for Temple at Nauvoo were laid. This was 
pursuant to revelation of Jan. 19, 1841. 

Oct. 24, Orson Hyde had arrived in Jerusalem and now ascended Mount 
of Olives and dedicated, by prayer, the land for gathering of Jews. 

Nov., 1839, first number of Timés and Séasovis published at Commerce, [1]. 

March 15, 1842, Joseph Smith editor of Times and Seasons. After eight 
months’ service he was succeeded by John Taylor, Nov. 15. 

May 23, 1843, Addison Pratt, Noah Rogers, Benj. F. Grouard, K. F. Hanks, 
were set apart to go to Pacific Islands. Left June 1, from Nauvoo, sailed 
from New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 9. 

Aug. 31, 1843, Joseph Smith moved into Nauvoo Mansion House; the fol- 
lowing month opened it as hotel. 

Nov. 3, K. F. Hanks was first Latter Day Saint who died and was buried 
at sea. 

May 1, 1844, the three missionaries to South Sea Islands arrived on Tubuai 
and by 14th two of them reached Tahiti. 

June 16, 1844, first convert on the Pacific Isles was baptized. 

June 27, 1844, assassination of Joseph Smith, jr., at Carthage, III. 

Feb., 1846, general exodus from Nauvoo. 

1851, Doctrine and Covenants published in Welsh, the first in a foreign 
. language. 

May 1, 1851, Book of Mormon published in Danish, the first in a foreign 
language. 

Nov. 18, 1851, revelation to Jason W. Briggs; about same time a similar 
revelation to Zenas H. Gurley, sr.; both to the effect that the son of Joseph 
was his true successor. 

June 12, 1852, conference at Beloit, Wis., of those looking for the coming 

of Young Joseph. 

1852, Book of Mormon published in French, Cennam and Italian; also 

April 6, in Welsh. 
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1852, Doctrine and Covenants published in Danish. 


April 8, 1853, seven men ordained to Quorum of Twelve in Reorganization. 
Jan., 1860, The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald published as monthly. 
April 6, 1860, Joseph Smith III acknowledged and ordained as President 
of High Priesthood. High Council also reorganized, and Seventy and Presi- 
dents of Seventy ordained, also Presiding Bishops. 

Feb. 4, 1863, Chas. Derry arrived in England, followed by J. W. Briggs 
and Jeremiah Jeremiah. 

May 18, 18638, Jeremfah opened the mission in Wales. 

Aug. 11, 1863, E. C. Briggs and Alexander McCord arrived in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Feb. 6, 1864, Zion’s Hope, Sunday School organized in St. Louis. (This 
school still continues, July, 1934. A Sunday school was probably organized 
earlier in Nauvoo by Joseph Smith III.) 

May 1, 1865, Joseph Smith III was appointed editor of Sa nts’ Herald. On 
this account he removed to Plano in Jan. 1866. 

May, 1865, the Sunday school movement was indorsed by the First Presi- 
dency and the Twelve, who urged a Sunday school in every branch. 

Jan., 1866, Thomas B. Marsh; once president of the Twelve, died in Utah. 
Elder Thomas Job reported that Marsh had accepted Reorganization and 
planned to move East. 

April, 1866, resolutions adopted for publication of Inspired Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

About Aug., 1866, Alexander H. Smith and William Anderson visited Salt 
Lake City for a few weeks en route to California. 

Dec., 1867, the Inspired Version was announced as being printed and ready 
for mailing. 

1867, a return movement was started to Jackson Co., Mo., by members of 
Reorganization. 

April 2, 1869, Alexander H. Smith and David H. Smith appointed to Utah; 
left Plano May 20, and Nauvoo early in June; arrived in Salt Lake City in 
July, and interviewed Brigham Young. 

July 1, 1869, first publication of Zion’s Hope. 

April 12, 1870, organization of the First United Order of Enoch approved 
by General Conference. 

April 1, 1872, Joseph Smith III published an editorial in which he stated 
that Utah would not receive statehood until the constitution prohibited po- 
lygamy. That when they did so, that would be evidence of the wrongness of 
polygamy and admission that it was not divine. This was over eighteen 
years before the manifesto was adopted, and over twenty years before the 
adoption of such a constitution. _ 

July 24, 1872, John Avondet opened mission in Switzerland. 

June 2, 1873, John Avondet opened mission in Italy and remained until 
.Feb., 1874. 

July, 1873, branch organized in courthouse in Independence, Mo. 

Dec. 3, 1873, Charles Wandell and Glaud Rodger arrived in Society Islands 
en route to Australia, and found many very greatly interested during the 
two weeks’ stop. 

Jan. 21, 1874, Frederick M. Smith born in Plano, Ill. 

Jan. 22, 1874, Hiders Wandell and Rodger arrived in Sydney, Australia. 

1874, mission opened in Germany. 
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Nov. 1, 1874, the Messenger first published by J. W. Briggs in Salt Lake 
City; continued until early in 1877. 

May 16, 1875, Magnus Fyrando and H. N. Hansen arrived in Denmark and 
visited Sweden. 

Nov. 21, 1876, Joseph Smith visited in Salt Lake City on return from Cali- 
fornia. He left Omaha July 25, and probably followed closely the route of 
the early emigrants through Salt Lake City. 

July, 1878, Saints’ Advocate was published, for use in Utah, W. W. Blair 
editor, and continued through the eighth volume in 1886. 

Oct. 7, 1881, Joseph Smith and general officers left Plano for Lamoni. 

Nov. 1, 1881, first issue of Saints’ Herald in Lamoni 

April 6, 1882, General Conference met in Independence, Mo., first time for 
fifty years. 

April 6, 1883, General Conference met in Kirtland Temple, in Ohio, first 
time in forty-five years. 

1884, Spaulding Manuscript found in Honolulu by L. L. Rice and James H. 
Fairchild. 

Oct., 1884, first issue of Sanhedren’s Banner, Peter Anderson, editor. 

1884, Brick Church built in Lamoni, Iowa. 

Jan., 1888, first issue of Autumn Leaves, edited by Marietta Walker. 

April 6, 1888, cornerstone laid for Stone Church, Independence, Mo. 

Sept., 1890, mission opened in Hawaii by Albert Haws and G. J. Waller. 

Jan. 5, 1891, Zion’s Ensign first issued. 

April, 1891, General Sunday School Association organized by direction of 
General Conference. 

April, 1893, general organization of Zion’s Religio Literary Society for 
young people by a committee of General Conference. 

About 1893, general organization of Daughters of Zion. There was a local 
Daughters of Zion organized 1879, Providence, R. I. Mite Societies for bene- 
fit of poor and the church existed from early days of Reorganization. This 
organization later changed its name to Woman’s Auxiliary for Social Service. 
Then to Woman’s Department. 

March, 1894, decision of John F. Philips in the U. S. Circuit Court, in the 
Temple Lot Suit. Found Joseph Smith, jr., innocent of any connection with 
polygamy and that the Reorganized Church is the true successor to the origi- 
nal church from 1830 to 1844, with like doctrine and practice. 

Sept. 238, 1894, the boat Hvanelia for the South Sea Islands was dedicated. 

Sept. 17, 1895, decision of Judge Thayer in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeal gave possession and legal title to the Temple Lot to the Church of 
Christ, because of laches or delay in filing suit. This decision in no way 
affected the question of succession or Joseph Smith’s lack of responsibility 
for polygamy. 

Sept., 1895, Graceland College opened in Lamoni, Iowa, and classes started. 
(The building was opened Jan. 1, 1897.) 

June, 1898, Graceland College graduated its first class, Frederick M. Smith. 

1898, Saints’ Home opened in Lamoni, Iowa, for benefit of the old folks. 

1898, Book of Mormon published in Hawaii. 

1901, stakes organized in Independence, Mo., and Lamoni, Iowa. 

1903, Book of Mormon published in Danish. 

April, 1903, the grandson of David Whitmer delivered to Joseph Smith III 
and others of the church the Book of Mormon manuscript, John Whitmer’s 
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Manuscript History, copy of Book of Mormon characters taken by Martin 
Harris to New York, a few sheets of early revelation, and a few other valu- 
able sheets. 

Jan., 1907, Herald Office in Lamoni destroyed by fire, with great loss of 
valuable historical manuscripts. 

1911, the new manuscript of the Book of Mormon was translated by Alex- 
ander Kippe into German and published. 

April 18, 1910, United Order of Enoch incorporated in Independence, Mo. 

Sept. 15, 1910, Sanitarium opened in Independence, Mo. 

Aug. 15, 1911, Children’s Home opened in Lamoni, Iowa. 

Dec. 10, 1914, Joseph Smith III died in Independence, Mo. 

May 5, 1915, Frederick M. Smith ordained President. 

April, 1916, the former Independence Stake divided into Independence, 
Kansas City and Holden Stakes. 

May, 1917, Far West Stake organized. 

April, 1920, Independence declared to be Zion, and the principal head- 
quarters of the church. 

July, 1920, Frederick M. Smith and T. W. Williams went to Europe, visited 
British Isles, Germany, Holland, France, Italy, and land of Palestine. 

May 24, 1921, first issue of Saints’ Herald in Independence, Mo. 

May 5, 1923, purchase of the Campus, Independence, Mo., consisting of a 
large home and twenty acres of land, used for general recreation, education, 
and worship. 

July 29, 1923, first summer service held outdoors on the Campus. 

Feb. 2, 1926, excavation started for erection of Auditorium. 

April, 1926, seven Presidents of Seventy reorganized. 

April conference, 1927, held in lower Auditorium. 

Oct., 1928, conference held for first time in upper assembly room of Audi- 
torium. . 

April, 1930, Centennial Conference of the church held in Auditorium. 

Nov. 11, 1930, cornerstone laid for new building for Sanitarium. 

Jan., 1931, Brick Church at Lamoni, Iowa, burned. 

April, 1932, Pay the Debt program started. 
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Abbreviations: B. for born; bap. for baptized; ord. for ordained; d. for died; r. for 
released; res. for resigned. 

After the death of Joseph Smith, the church was rejected; the process of apostasy 
was a gradual one. As late as 1855 in parts of Europe the Holy Spirit was still re- 
tained. After the death of Joseph Smith, June 27, 1844, numerous factions arose and 
gathered in Utah and vicinity, Wisconsin, Texas, Western’ Iowa, and elsewhere. But 
all of these combined represented only a ‘small fraction of the church membership, as 
stated by Joseph Smith, junior, before his death. The death of the President does 
not mean by law a disorganization of the quorums or an end to priesthood responsi- 
bility. In this particular case, however, there was a break and mutual rejection by 
each faction of the others. Those marked ‘rj. 1844’ were in office at the death of 
Joseph Smith. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE CHURCH: 

Joseph Smith, jr., b. Dec. 23, 1805, Vermont; bap. May 15, 1829; ord. Jan. 
25, 1832; killed June 27, 1844. 

Joseph Smith III, b. Nov. 6, 1832, Ohio; bap. Nov., 1843; ord. April 6, 
1860; d. Dec. 10, 1914. 

Frederick M. Smith, b. Jan. 21, 1874, Illinois; bap. July 12, 1883; ord. May 
5, 1915. 


COUNSELORS IN THE PRESIDENCY: 

Sidney Rigdon, b. Feb. 19, 1793, Pennsylvania; bap. Nov. 14, 1830; ord. 
March 18, 1833; rj. 1844. 

‘» Frederick G. Williams, b. Oct. 28, 1787; bap. Oct. 1830; ord. March 18, 
1833; rj.and r.-Nov. 7, 1837. 

Hyrum Smith, b. Feb. 9, 1800, Vermont; bap. June, 1829; ord. Nov. 7, 
1837; patriarch, Jan. 19, 1841. 

William Law, b. Sept. 8, 1809, probably Ontario; bap. about 1838; ord. Jan. 
19, 1841; expelled April 18, 1844. 

William Marks, b. Nov. 15, 1792, Vermont; bap. before Sept., 1837; ord. 
April, 1863; d. May 22, 1872. 

William W. Blair, b. Oct..11, 1828, New York; bap. Oct. 8, 1851 and April 
17, 1857; ord. April 10, 1873; d. April 18, 1896. 

David H. Smith, b. Nov. 11, 1844, Illinois; bap. Oct. 27, 1861; ord. April 10, 

. 1873; r. April, 1885. 

Alexander H. Smith, b. June 2, 1838, Missouri; bap. May 25, 1862; ord. 
April 9, 1897; r. April 18, 1902, Presiding Patriarch. 

HK. L. Kelley, b. Nov. 17, 1844, Illinois; bap. May 23, 1864; ord. April 9, 
1897; r. April 18, 1902, Presiding Bishop. . 

Frederick M. Smith, b. Jan. 21, 1874, Illinois; bap. July 12, 1883; ord. 
April 18, 1902; ord. May 5, 1915, President of High Priesthood. 

Richard C. Evans, b. Oct. 20, 1861, Quebec; bap. Nov. 5; 1876; ord. April 
18, 1902; r. April 20, 1909; ord. bishop. 

Elbert A. Smith, b. March 8, 1871, Illinois; bap. Nov. 25, 1887; ord. April 
20, 1909. Also ord. Counselor to Frederick M. Smith May 5, 1915; r. ord. 
Presiding Patriarch April 10, 1938. 

Floyd M. McDowell, b. March 26, 1889, Wisconsin; bap: Oct.*-1s 1899; 
erd,-Oct.-15, 1922: 


PRESIDENTS OF QUORUM OF TWELVE: 


Thomas B. Marsh, 1835 to 1839. 
Brigham Young, April, 1840 to 1844. 
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Jason W. Briggs, April 6, 1853 to April, 1886. 
Alexander H. Smith, April 15, 1890 to April, 1897. 
William H. Kelley, April 13, 1897 to April 19, 1913. 
Gomer T. Griffiths, April 20, 1913 to Oct. 1922. 

J. Arthur Gillen, Oct. 15, 1922 to April, 1934. 

Paul M. Hanson, April, 1934. 


QUORUM OF TWELVE: 


Thomas B. Marsh, b. Nov. 1, 1799, Massachusetts; bap. Sept., 1830; ord. 
Apr. 25, 1835; expelled, 1839. 

David W. Patten, b. 1800, New: York; bap. June 15, 1832; ord. Feb. 15, 
1835; killed Oct. 25, 1838. 

Brigham Young, b. June 1, 1801, Vermont; bap. April 14, 1832; ord. Feb. 
14, 1835; rj. 1844. 

Heber C. Kimball, b. June 14, 1801, Vermont; bap. April, 1832; ord. Feb. 
14, 18385; rj. 1844. 


Orson Hyde, b. June 8, 1805, Connecticut; bap. Aug. 31, 1831; ord. Feb. 
15, 1885; rj. 1844. 


William McLellin, b.. 1806, Tennessee; bap. summer, 1831; ord. Feb. 15, 
1835; expelled, 1838. 

Parley P. Pratt, b. April 12, 1807; New York; bap. Sept. 1, 1830; ord. 
Feb. 21, 1835; rj. 1844. 

Luke S. Johnson, b. Nov. 3, 1807, Vermont; bap. June, 1881; ord. Feb. 15, 
1835; expelled April 13, 1838. 

William B. Smith, b. March 13, 1811, Vermont; bap. June, 1830; ord. Feb. 
15, 1835; rj. 1844. 

Orson Pratt, b. Sept. 19, 1811, New York; bap. Sept. 19, 1830; ord. Apr. 
26, 1835; rj. 1844. 

John F. Boynton,:-b--Sept.. 1,- 1811, ee acne Oe bap. Sept., 1832; ord. 
Feb. 15, 1835; dropped, 1838. 

Lyman E. Johnson, he OCtUe24) Asli, Vermont: bap: “heb;, 183);° ord: Feb, 
14, 18385; expelled 1838. 

John Taylor, b. Nov. 1, 1808, England; bap. 18386; ord. Dec. 19, 1838; rj. 
1844. 

John EK. Page, b. Feb. 25, 1799, New York; bap. Aug. 18, 1833; ord. Dec. 
19, 1838; rj. 1844. 

‘Wilford Woodruff, b. March 1, 1807, Connecticut; bap. Dec. 31, 1833; ord. 
April 26, 1839; rj. 1844. . 

George A. Smith, b. June 26, 1817, New York; bap. Sept. 10, 1832; ord. 
April 26, 1839; rj. 1844. 

Willard Richards, b. June 24, 1804, Massachusetts; bap. Dec. 31, 1836; ord. 
April 14, 1840; rj. 1844. 

Lyman Wight, b. May 9, 1796, New York; bap. Nov. 14, 1830; ord. April 4, 
1841; rj. 1844. 

Jason W. Briggs, b. June 25, 1821, New York; bap. June 6, 1841, ord. April 
8, 1853; r. April, 1886. 

Zenas H. Gurley, sr., b. May 29, 1801, New York; bap. April 1, 1838; ord. 
April 8, 1853; d. Aug. 28, 1871. 

Daniel B. Rasey, b. Nov. 27, 1814, New York; bap. June, 1851; ord. April 
8, 1853; r. April, 1873. 
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\ R. W. Newkirk, b. Oct. 29, 1822, Ohio; bap. about 1850; ord. April 8, 1853; 
r. April, 18738. 


Henry H. Deam, b. May 5, 1817, Pennsylvania; bap. the fall of 1836; ord. 
April 8, 1853; r. Oct. 1864. 


‘ John Cunningham, b. probably in Pennsylvania; bap. at early date, un- 
known; ord. April 8, 1853; r. Oct. 1854. 


George White, b. in England; ord. April 8, 18538; r. Oct. 18, 1863. 
N David Newkirk, b. in Ohio; bap. 1851; ord. April, 1855; r. April 7, 1865. 


Samuel Powers, b. Jan. 26, 1819, Cnt, bap. 1852; ord. April, 1855; 
d. Feb. 16, 1873. 

William W. Blair, b. Oct. 11, 1828, New York; bap. April 7, 1857; ord. 
Oct. 7, 1858; ord. First Presidency April, 1873. 

James Blakeslee, b. July 18, 1802, Vermont; bap. July 19, 1833; ord. Oct. 
6, 1860; d. Dec. 18, 1866. 

Edmund C. Briggs, b. Feb: 20, 1835, New. York; bap.” July, 1852; ord: 
Oct. 6, 1860; Evangelist April 18, 1902. 

John Shippy, b. Jan. 26, 1823, Ontario; bap. fall of 1842; ord. Oct. 6, 1860; 
cut off April, 1868. Later rebaptized, ord. elder. 

Josiah Ells, b. March 4, 1806, England; bap. Oct. 1, 18388; ord. April, 1865; 
d--Octs15,°1885; 

Charles Derry, b. July 25, 1826, England; bap. Oct. 3, 1847; ord. April, 
1865; resigned April, 1870. 

John H. Lake, b. Dec. 4, 1829, New York; bap. Dec. 13, 1860; ord. April 
10, 1873; ord. Evangelist April, 1902. 

Thomas W. Smith, b. March 7, 1838, Pennsylvania; bap. March 14, 1866; 
ord. April 10, 1873; d. May 27, 1894. 

Alexander H. Smith, b. June 2, 1838, Missouri; bap. May 25, 1862; ord. 
April 10, 1873; ord. to First Presidency and Presiding Patriarch, April, 1897. 

William H. Kelley, b. April 1, 1841, Illinois; bap. March 1, 1860; ord. April 
10,1873). Pr April 19; 1913. 

Joseph kK. Lambert, b. Oct. 4, 1845, Illinois; bap. Nov. 5, 1863; ord. April 
10, 1878; ord. Evangelist, April, 1902. 

Zenas H. Gurley, jr., b. Feb. 24, 1842, Illinois; bap. May 18, 1861; ord. April 
9, 1874; r. April, 1886. 

James Caffall, b. July 14, 1825, England; bap. 1864; ord. Sept. 5, 1878; 
r. April, 1902. 

James W. Gillen, March 18, 1836, Ireland; bap. Dec. 3, 1861; ord. April 13, 
1887; r. 1900. 

Heman C. Smith, b. Sept. 27, 1850, Texas; bap. Oct. 7, 1862; ord. March 
30, 1888; r. April, 1909, Church Historian. 

Joseph Luff, b. Oct. 31, 1852, Ontario; bap. May 22, 1876; ord. April 13, 
1887; r. April, 1909, Church Physician. . 

Gomer T. Griffiths, b. June 2, 1856, Pennsylvania; bap. April 22, 1877; 
~ ord, April) 13, 1887; 1. Oct. 1922: 

Nv I. N. White, b. Dec. 27, 1841, Ohio; bap. March 2, 1868; ord. April 12, 1897; 
r. April 14, 1913, Evangelist. 

John W. Wight, b. Aug. 8, 1856, Texas; bap. Oct. 8, 1869; ord. April 12, 
1897; r. April, 1913. 

Richard C. Evans, b. Oct. 20, 1861, Quebec; bap. Nov. 5, tee ord. April 
12, 1897; ord. April 20, 1902, First Presidency. 
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Peter Anderson, b. April 1, 1860, Denmark; bap. Dec. 9, 1880; ord. April 
i LO0L-* Yr, April. 1920: 


Frederick A. Smith, b. Jan. 19, 1862, Illinois; bap. June 24, 1877; ord. April 
19, 1902; r. April 20, 1913, Presiding Patriarch. 


Francis M. Sheehy, b. June 1, 1851, Connecticut; bap. Jan. 29, 1871; ord. 
April 20, 1902; r. April, 1920. 

Ulysses W. Greene, b. June 16, 1865, Massachusetts; bap. Aug. 10, 1882; 
ord. April 20, 1902; r. Oct., 1922, Evangelist. 


Cornelius A. Butterworth, b. Dec. 24, 1864, Iowa; bap. Dec. 13, 1885; ord. 
April 23, 1902; r. Oct. 18, 1922. 

John W. Rushton, b. Feb. 12, 1874, England; bap. Sept. 15, 1888; ord. April 
20, 1902. 

James F. Curtis, b. Jan. 26, 1875, Missouri; bap. Jan. 10, 1883; ord. April 
20, 1909; r. ord. Evangelist, April 9, 1938. 

Robert C. Russell, b. Aug. 25, 1867, Ontario; bap. Sept. 11, 1894; ord. 
April 20, 1909; r. Oct. 18, 1922, Evangelist. 

James EK. Kelley, b. June 11, 1879, Indiana; bap. April 13, 1896; ord. April 
19, 1913; d. June 4, 1917. 

William Aylor, b. Jan. 9, 1864, Illinois; bap. Dec. 1, 1891; ord. April 19, 
1913°< res. Oct-18, 1922. 

Paul M. Hanson, b. Jan. 8, 1878, Iowa; bap. Oct. 15, 1893; ord. April 19, 
1913. 

James A. Gillen, b. May 24, 1868, Idaho; bap. May 21, 1876; ord. May 19, 
1913; res. April 13, 1934. 

Myron A. McConley, b. Dec. 17, 1885, Colorado; bap. May 27, 1894; ord. 
April 8, 1920. 

Thomas W. Williams, b. Aug. 23, 1866, Utah; bap. March 23, 1875; ord. 
April 8, 1920; r. April, 1925. 

John F.. Garver, b. Jan. 28, 1878, Indiana; bap. Sent 26; 18970 ord s Oct ila; 
1922. 

D. T. Williams, b. Dec. 13, 1889, Iowa; bap. Feb. 25, 1898; ord. Oct. 13, 1922. 

F, Henry Edwards, b. Aug. 4, 1897, England; bap. Nov. 3, 1905; ord. Oct. 
13, 1922. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, b. March 23, 1895, Ireland; bap. Feb. 4, 1912;° ord. 
Oct; 13, 1922. 

Roy S. Budd, b. May 3, 1890, Missouri; bap. May 8, 1898; ord. Oct. 13, 1922; 
r. Oct. 1936. 

Clyde F.. Ellis, b. Dec. 19, 1891, Michigan; bap. June 16, 1900; ord. Sept. 
30, 1923. 

George G. Lewis, b. Nov. 17, 1901, New South Wales; bap. Nov. 8, 1909; 
ord, May 15, 1932. 

George C. Mesley, b. Oct. 15, 1900, Victoria; bap. April 7, 1918; ord. April 
10, 1938. 

Arthur A. Oakman, b. Mar. 30, 1905, England; bap. Sept. 5, 1915; ord. 
April 10, 1938. 
Charles R. Hield, b. Aug. 11, 1896, Wisconsin; bap. Sept. 3, 1905; ord. 1938. 


PRESIDING BISHOPS: 


Edward Partridge, b. Aug. 27, 1793, Massachusetts; bap. Dec. 4, 1830; 
ord. Feb., 1831; d. May 27, 1840. 
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Newel K. Whitney, b. Feb. 5, 1795, Vermont; bap. Nov., 1830; ord. Bishop 
fn Kirtland, Dec., 1831; rj. 1844. 

George Miller, successor of Partridge as presiding bishop; bap. summer 
of 1839; ord. Nov. 19, 1841; rj. 1844. 


I. L. Rogers, b. April 4, 1818, New York; bap. 1840; ord. April 7, 1860; 
res. April, 1882. 

George A. Blakeslee, b. Aug. 22, 1826, New York; bap. before 1844 and in 
1859; ord. April, 1882; d. Sept. 20, 1890. 

E. L. Kelley, b. Nov. 17, 1844, Illinois; bap. May 23, 1864; ord. April, 1891, 
r. April, 1916. 

Benjamin R. McGuire, b. May 18, 1877; bap. Aug. 21, 1899; ord. April 16, 
1916; r. April 19, 1925. 

A. Carmichael, b. Sept. 14, 1863, California; bap. Dec. 18, 1873; ord. 
April 19, 1925; r. April 15, 1932. 

L; F.-P. Curry; July 12, 1887, .Pennsylvania.. bap.sgan: 21. 219064 eres 
April 17, 1982 (acting since Feb., 1931). 


‘COUNSELORS TO PRESIDING BISHOPS: 


Note: Joseph Smith, junior, wrote a letter July, 1833, advising that Morley and Cor- 
rill be made Bishops and divide the work in Zion, but there appears no record that 
this was done. Probably because of difficulties which arose with the mob before the 
letter was received. Morley acted as a counselor to Partridge in Caldwell County. 

Isaac Morley, b. March 11, 1786, Massachusetts; bap. Nov., 1830; ord. 
June 8, 1831; Partridge died May 27, 1840. 

John Corrill, b. Sept. 17, 1794, Massachusetts; bap. Jan. 10, 1831; ord. 
June 8, 1831: r. Aug. 1, 1837. 

Titus. Billings, b. March 25, 1793, Massachusetts; bap. Nov., 1830; ord. 
Aug. 1, 1837; r. death of Partridge, 1840. 

William Aldrich, b. Dec. 3, 1806, New Hampshire; bap. Sept., (1835; ord. 
April, 1866; r. April, 1873. 

Philo Howard, b. April 6, 1819, New York; bap. June 5, 1864; never or- 
dained, but appointed April, 1866; d. Jan. 25, 1869. 

Elijah Banta, b. Jan. 5, 1823, Kentucky; bap. April 8, 1863; ord. April, 
1873; res. Oct., 1874; ord. April, 1882; res. April, 1891. (Death of Blakeslee.) 

David Dancer, b. Feb. 20, 1827, New York; bap. May 10, 1868; ord. April, 

. 1873; resigned April, 1882. (Resignation of Bishop Rogers.) 

Sy Henry Stebbins, b. Jan. 28, 1844, Ohio; bap. Aug. 23, 1863; ord. April, 

_ 1875; resigned at resignation of Bishop Rogers, April, 1882. 

v George H. Hilliard, b. Nov. 7, 1858, Ohio; bap. Aug. 3, 1867; ord. April, 
1891; d. Oct. 8, 1912. 

Edwin A. Blakeslee, b. July 18, 1865, Michigan; bap. June 27, 1875; ord. 
April, 1891; res. April, 1916. 

James F. Keir, b. Feb. 7, 1876, Illinois; bap. July 19, 1887; ord. April, 1916; 
r. April, 1925. 

I. A. Smith, b. Feb. 2, 1876, Illinois; bap. June 25, 1886; ord. April, 1920; 
r. April, 1925. 

Mark H. Siegfried, b. Aug. 16, 1881, Illinois; bap. Oct. 3, 1898; ord. April 
19; 2O20-ares.-Neb. 7 tos) 

v John A. Becker, b. Oct, 8, 1874, Ohio; bap. Aug. 20, 1899; ord. April 13, 
1926; res. Feb. 1931. -2 
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G. Leslie DeLapp, b. Nov. 4, 1895, Wisconsin; bap. June 6, 1909; ord. 
April 17, 1932 (active from Feb. 1931). : 

N. Ray Carmichael, b. Dec. 12, 1892, California; bap. Feb. 17, 1901; ord. 
April 8, 1934. 


PRESIDING PATRIARCHS: 


Joseph Smith, sr., b. July 12, 1771, Massachusetts; bap. April 6, 1830; ord. 
Dec. 18, 1833; d. Sept. 14, 1840. 

Hyrum Smith, b. Feb. 9, 1800, Vermont; bap. June, 1829; ord. Jan. 19, 
1841; killed June 27, 1844. 

Alexander H. Smith, b. June 2, 1838, Missouri; bap. May 25, 1862; ord. 
April 9, 1897; d. Aug. 12, 1909. 

Joseph R. Lambert, b. Oct. 4, 1845, Illinois; bap. Nov. 5, 1863; ord. April 
17, 1910; r. April 20, 1913. 

Frederick A. Smith, b. Jan. 19, 1862, Illinois; bap. June 24, 1877; ord. 
April 20, 1918; r. emeritus April 10, 1938. — 

Elbert A. Smith, b. March 8, 1871, Illinois; bap. 1886; ord. Apr. 10, 1938. 


SENIOR PRESIDENTS OF SEVENTY: 


Joseph Young, 1837 to 1844. 

Archibald M. Wilsey, April 6, 1860 to April 6, 1873. 
Crowell G. Lanphear, April 10, 1873 to April 1879. 
Glaud Rodger, April 14, 1880 to Aug. 3, 1884. 
Edmund C. Brand, April 14, 1885 to Oct. 12, 1890. 
Duncan Campbell, April 10, 1891 to April 30, 1901. 
Columbus Scott, April, 1902 to April, 1915. 

Jas. McKiernan, April, 1915 to April, 1916. 

T. C. Kelley, April, 1916 to April, 1926. 

James W. Davis, April, 1926— 


PRESIDENTS OF THE SEVENTY: 

Hazen Aldrich, bap. at an early date; ord. March 1, 1835; r. April 6, 1837, 
High Priest. 

Joseph W. Young, b. April 7, 1797, Massachusetts; bap. April 6, 1832; ord. 
March 1, 1835; rj. 1844. 

Levi W. Hancock, b. April 7, 1803, Massachusetts; bap. Nov. 16, 1830; 
ord. Feb. 28, 1835; rj. 1844. 

Leonard Rich, bap. early date; ord. Feb. 28, 1835; r. April 6, 1837, High 
Priest. 
\y Zebedee Coltrin, b. Sept. 7, 1804, New York; bap. 1830; ord. March 1, 
1835; r. April 6, 1837, High Priest. 

Lyman Sherman, ord. March 1, 1835; r. April 6, 1837, High Priest. 

Sylvester Smith, ord. March 1, 1835; r. April 6, 1837; High Priest. 

John Gould, ord. April 6, 1837; r. Sept. 3; ord. High Priest. 

James Foster, b. April 1, 1775; bap. before 1835; ord. April 6, 1837; d. 
Dec. 21, 1841. ’ 

Daniel S. Miles, ord. April 6, 1837; rj. 1844; d. 1845. 

Josiah Butterfield, b. in Maine; ord. April 6, 1887; rj. 1844; d. 1844. 

Salmon Gee, b. Oct. 16, 1792, Connecticut; bap. July, 1832; ord. April 6, 
1837; dropped March 6, 1838. 
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John .Gaylord, b. July 12, 1797; bap. Aug. 2, 1835; ord. April 6, 1837; 
expelled Jan. 13, 1838. 


Henry Harriman, b. June 9, 1804, Massachusetts; bap. early 1832; ord. 
Feb. 6, 1838; rj. 1844: 


Zera Pulsipher, b. June 24, 1789, Vermont; bap. Jan., 18382; ord. March 
6, 1838; rj. 1844. 

Archibald M. Wilsey, b. Jan. 18, 1800, New York; bap., 1836; ord. April 
6, 1860; ord. High Priest April 6, 1873. 


William D. Morton, b. June 22, 1816, Pennsylvania; bap. Jan., 1842; ord. 
April 6, 1860; ord. High Priest April, 1878. 


George Rarick, b. Dec. 27, 1808, Pennsylvania; bap. about 1831; ord. April 
7, 1860; April 10, 1873, High Priest. 

Crowell G. Lamphear, b. Aug. 17, 1821, New York; bap. March, 1859; ord. 
April 6, 1860; April, 1879, ord. High Priest. 

li. C, Briggs, b. Feb.-20, 1835, New York;- bap. July,-1852;" ord. April G: 
1860; ord. Apostle Oct. 12, 1860. 

James Blakeslee, b. July 18, 1802, Vermont; bap. July 19, 1833; ord. April 
6, 1860; ord. Apostle Oct., 1860. 

John A. McIntosh, b. April 14, 1806, Kentucky; bap. 1838, also Nov. 27, 
1859; ord. July 3, 1860; ord. High Priest Oct. 8, 1869. 

Edmund C. Brand, b. Feb. 26, 1822, England; bap. July 29, 1852; ord. Sept. 
12,41875;-d,- Oct, 12,1890: 

Duncan Campbell, b. Nov. 29, 1845, Ontario; bap. Aug. 18, 1871; ord. 
April, 1873; ora. High Priest May, 1901. | 

Charles W. Wandell, b. April 12, 1819; New York; bap. Jan. 5, 1837, also 
July 6, 1873; ord. Aug. 22, 1873; d. March 14, 1875. 

Glaud Rodger, b. July 23, 1820, Scotland; bap. Aug. 11, 1842; ord. April 
18, 1880; a. Aug. 3, 1884. 

John S. Patterson, b. Jan. 1, 1824, Scotland; bap. July 15, 1866; ord. 
April 11, 1885; exp. April, 1887. 

James W. Gillen, b. March 18, 1836; Ireland;-bap. Dec. 3, 1861; ord. 
April 14, 1885; ord. Apostle April 13, 1887. 

Heman C. Smith, b. Sept. 27, 1850, Texas; bap. Oct. 7, 1862: ord. April 
14, 1885; ord. Apostle March 30, 1888. 

Columbus Scott, b. Aug. 2, 1850, Indiana; bap. Jan. 9, 1871; ord. April 14, 
1885; res. April, 1915 after 30 years. 

John T. Davies, b. June, 1828, Wales; bap. March, 1869; ord. April 14, 
1885; ord. High Priest April 19, 1900. 

I. N. White, b. Dec. 27, 1841, Ohio; bap. March 2, 1868; ord. April 14, 
1888; ord. Apostle April 12, 1897. 

John C. Foss, b. New Brunswick; bap. March 11, 1869; ord. April 14, 
1888; superannuated April 18, 1905. 

Robert J. Anthony, b. Nov. 12, 1831, Ohio; bap. Dec. 9, 1869; ord. April 1, 
1889; d. May 9, 1899. 

James McKiernan, b. Feb. 14, 1847, Iowa; bap. Oct. 4, 1870; ord. April 10, 
1891; res. April 8, 1916. 

Francis M. Sheehy, b. June 1, 1851, Connecticut; bap. 1868; ord. April 14, 
1897; ord. Apostle April 16, 1902. 

Hyrum O. Smith, b. Dec. 15, 1855, Texas; bap. Oct. 25, 1866; ord. April 20, 
1900; ord. High Priest April 16, 1913. 
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James F. Mintun, b. July 9, 1855, Iowa; bap. July 22, 1877; ord. April 20, 
1900; ord. High Priest April 13, 1917. 

Warren E. Peak, b. Feb. 23, 1865, Illinois; bap. May 15, 1884; ord. April 
20, 1900; ord. High Priest April 13, 1917. 

Romanan Wight, b. Jan. 18, 1851, Texas; bap. Oct. 7, 1860; ord. April, 1902; 
res. April, 1909. 

T. C. Kelley, b. May 15, 1857, Illinois; bap. Aug. 1875; ord. April 18, 1906; 
ord. High Priest April, 1926. 

John A. Davis, b. April 4, 1860, Wales; bap. March 1, 1869; ord. April 20, 
1909; ord. High Priest Nov. 20, 1921. 

Elmer E. Long, b. Jan. 4, 1874, Ohio; bap. Aug 18, 1895; ord April 7, 
1916; returned to Seventy April 7, 1926. 

Arthur B. Phillips, b. Feb. 7, 1873, Connecticut; bap. April 5, 1892; ord. 
April 8, 1918; ordained a Bishop Dec. 2, 1923. 

James T Riley, b April 19, 1862, Indiana; bap. ey 111 897s corde April, 
1916; returned to Seventy April 8, 1926. 

James W. Davis, b. Sept. 21, 1879, Michigan; iy Feb. 17, 1889; ord. 
April 13, 1918. 

Edward A. Curtis, b. May 1, 1891, Missouri; bap. Jan. 4, 1899; ord. April, 
1920;-r. 1932. 

Raleigh L. Fulk, b. July 24, 1880, Illinois; bap. Nov. 19, 1911; ord. Oct. 
1; 1928. . 

Eli Bronson, b. June 15, 1898, Illinois; bap. July 21, 1901; ord. April, 1926; 
r. April, 1932. 

Roscoe E. Davey, b Feb. 11, 1896, Montana; oe: July 76,1900: ord] Apa 
1926. 

Guy P. Levitt, b. Oct. 29, 1893, Michigan; bap. Aug. 18, 1916; ord. April, 
1926; res. May, 1937. 

Ernest Y. Hunker, b. Aug. 22, 1899, Missouri; bap. May 23, 1914; ord. 
April 15, 1932. 

Harold I. Velt, b. Oct. 12, 1893, Victoria, Australia; bap. July 13, 1913; 
ord. May 15, 1934. 


PRESIDENTS OF HIGH PRIESTS’ QUORUM: 


Don Carlos Smith, b. March 25, 1816, New York; bap. June, 1830; ord. 
Feb 15, 1836; d. Aug. 7, 1841. 

CC: Rich, b. Aug. 17, 1809, Kentucky» bap. April-1, 1832; ord: High 
Priest in Missouri Aug. 10, 1837; expelled from Missouri 1839. 

George Miller, bap. summer 1839; ord. fall 1841; rj. 1844. 

Isaac Sheen, b. Dec 22, 1810, England; bap. Aug., 1840; ord. April 9, 
1860; d. April, 1874. 

Charles Derry, b. July 25, 1826, England; bap. ce 3, 1847; ord. April, 
1874; res. April 19, 1901. 

‘Frederick G. Pitt, b. Dec. 3, 1848, Quebec; bap. June 18, 1871; ord April 
19, 1901; ord. Evangelist April 17, 1910. 

Joseph A. Tanner, b. March 22, 1866, Missouri; bap. Oct. 5, 1879; ord. 
April 17, 1910; r. Oct., 1928 

John F. Sheehy, b. Dec. 1%, 1888, Maine; bap. March 6, 1904; chosen pro 
tem Oct., 1928; r. April, 1932. (Not ordained.) 

Ward A. Hongas, b. March 18, 1895, Iowa; bap. June 26, 1904; ord April 
15, 1932. 
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HIGH COUNCIL: 

Kirtland: 

Oliver Cowdery, b. Oct. 3, 1806, Vermont; bap. May 15, 1829; ord. Feb. 
17, 1834; Counselor to President, Aug., 1835. 

Joseph Coe, ord. Feb. 17, 1834; r. Sept. 3, 1837. 

Samuel H. Smith, b. March 18, 1808, Vermont; bap. May, 1829; ord. Feb. 
17, 1834; removed from Kirtland, March, 1838. 

\ Luke S. Johnson, b. Nov. 3, 1807, Vermont; bap. June, 1831; ord. June 17, 
1834; ord. Apostle Feb. 15, 1835. 

John S. Carter, ord. Feb. 17, 1834; d. Aug. 27, 1834. 

Sylvester Smith, ord. Feb. 17, 1834; r. Sept. 14, 1834. 

John Johnson, ord. Feb. 17, 1834; r. April 3, 1837. 

« Orson Hyde, b. June 8, 1805, Connecticut; bap. Aug. 31, 1831; ord. Feb. 
17, 1834; ord. Apostle Feb. 15, 1835. 

Jared ‘Carter, ord. Feb. 17, 1834; removed from Kirtland Oct. 1, 1837. 

Joseph Smith, sr., b. July 12, 171, Massachusetts; bap. April 6, 1830; 
ord. Feb. 17, 1834; r. Jan. 13, 1836; Presiding Patriarch and Counselor to 
President of church. 

John Smith, b. July 16, 1781, New Hampshire; bap. Jan. 9, 1832; ord. 
Feb. 17, 1834; r. Sept. 3, 1837, Counselor to President. 

Martin Harris, b. May 18, 17838, New York; bap. April 6, 1830; ord. Feb. 
17, 1834; r. Sept. 3, 1837+ 

Orson Johnson, ord. Aug. 27, 1834; expelled Sept. 3, 1837. 

Hyrum Smith, b. Feb. 9, 1800, Vermont; bap. June, 1829; ord. Sept. 24, 
1834; Counselor to the First Presidency Jan. 18, 1836; ord. Counselor Nov. 7, 
1887. (NOTE: Oliver Cowdery, John Smith, Hyrum Smith, and Joseph Smith, 
sr., were chosen as special Counselors to the First Presidency at various 
times. ) 

Joseph Kingsbury, ord. Jan. 138, 1836; r. Sept. 3, 1837. 

“ John P. Green, ord. Jan. 13, 1836; r. Sept. 3, 1887; removed from Kirtland. 
Also in High Council of Zion in 1838. 

Noah Packard, b. May 7, 1796, Massachusetts; baptized June 1, 1832; ord. 
Jan. 18, 1836 removed from Kirtland 1839. 

Thomas Grover, ord. Jan. 13, 1836; removed from Kirtland Sept. 3, 1837; 
_ ord. to High Council in Zion Aug., 1837; driven from Missouri 1839; ord. to 
High Council in Nauvoo 1839; rj. 1844. 

Samuel James, ord. Jan. 18, 1836; no report after 1839. 

- Henry G. Sherwood, ord. Sept. 3, 1837; removed from Kirtland; ord. High 
Council in Nauvoo 1839; rj. 1844. 

William Marks, b. Nov. 15, 1792, Vermont; bap. before Sept., 1837; ord. 
Sept. 3, 1837; removed to Missouri about 1839. 

Mayhew Hillman, ord. Sept. 3, 1837; removed to Missouri 1838; ord. on High 
Council Adam-Ondi-Ahman 1839. 

Harlow Redfield, ord. Sept. 3, 1887; removed to Missouri 1838. 

Asahel Smith, b. May 21, 1773, New Hampshire; bap. 1835; ord. Sept. 3, 
1837; removed to Missouri, 1838; was member of High Council in Iowa, 1839, 
1840. 

Phineas Richards, ord. Sept. 3, 1837; no further mention. 

David Dort, ord. Sept. 3, 1837; removed to Missouri 1838; ord. to High 
Council in Nauvoo 1839; d. 1841. 


\ Oliver Granger, ord. Sept. 3, 18387; d. Aug. 25, 1841. 
S. of C.—14 
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Lyman Sherman, ord. Oct. 1, 1837; no later mention. 

Zion: 

Simeon Carter, ord. July, 1834; left Missouri Dec., 1838. 

Parley P. Pratt, b. April 12, 1807, New York; bap. Sept. 1, 1830; ord. 
July 3, 1834; ord. Apostle Feb. 21, 1835. 

William E. McLellin, b. 1806, Tennessee; bap. summer of 1831; ord. July 
3, 1834; ord. Apostle Feb. 15, 1835. 

Calvin Beebe, ord. July 3, 1834; driven from Missouri Dec., 1838, ord. 
High Council Reorganized Church April 6, 1860; d. 1861. 

Levi Jackman, b. July 28, 1797, Vermont; bap. May 4, 1831; ord. July 8, 
1834; driven from Missouri Dec., 1838. 

Solomon Hancock, ord. July 3. 1834; driven from Missouri 1838. 

Christian Whitmer, b. Jan. 18, 1798, ‘Pennsylvania; bap. April 11, 1830; ord. 
July 3, 1834; d. Nov. 21, 1835. 

Newel Knight, b. Sept. 13, 1800, Vermont; bap. May, 1830; ord. July 3, 
1834; driven from Missouri 1838; ord. to High Council ‘at Nauvoo Oct., 
1839; rj. 1844. 

Orson Pratt, b. Sept. 19, 1811, New York; bap. Sept. 19, 1830; ord. July 
3, 18384; ord. Apostle Apr. 26, 1835. 

Lyman Wight, b. May 9, 1796, New York; bap. Nov. 14, 1830; ord. July 
3, 1834; r. 1837; Counselor to John Smith as president of a Stake. 

Thomas B. Marsh, b. Nov. 1, 1799, Massachusetts; bap. Sept., 1830; ord. 
July 3, 1834; ord. Apostle Apr. 25, 1835. 

John Murdock, b. July 15, 1792, New York; bap. Nov. 5, 1830; ord. July 3, 
1834; removed to DeWitt; r. Oct., 1838. 

Elisha H. Groves, ord. Jan., 1836; driven from Missouri 1838-1839. 

Jesse Hitchcock, ord. 1836; r. Aug. 1, 1837. 

George M. Hinkle, ord. 1836, r. Oct. 1838; removed to DeWitt. 

Peter Whitmer, jr., b. Sept. 27, 1809, New York; bap. June, 1829; ord. 
Piooo, i. Sept. 22,1836. 

Elias Higbee, b. Oct. 23, 1795, New Jersey; bap. summer of 1832; ord. 
1836; driven from Missouri 1838. 

Samuel Bent, b. Sept. 19, 1778, Massachusetts; bap. Jan., 1833; ord. Oct. 
1838; driven from Missouri Dec., 1838; ord. to High Council of Nauvoo 
Oct., 1839; rj. 1844. 

George Morey, b. Nov. 30, 1803, New York; bap. early days; ord. Aug. 1, 
1837; driven from Missouri, 1838; ord. to High Council Reorganization April 
6, 1860; d. Dec., 1875. 

Isaac Higbee, b. Dec. 23, 1797, New Jersey; bap. May, 1832; ord. Oct., 
1838; driven from Missouri Dec., 1838. 

George W. Harris, ord. and active in Dec., 1838; also ord. Nauvoo Oct., 
1839; rj. 1844. 


Nauvoo—in addition to those previously noted: 


\ David. Kullmer: bp. July 7, 1823, oe bap. Aug. 6, 1836; ord. 
Ocir1lSa9"= FI: 1844. 

Alpheus Cutler, b. Feb. 29, 1788, New Hampshire; bap. Jan. 20, 1833; ord. 
Oct., 1839; rj. 1844. (Data from Emma Anderson. His tombstone implies 
b. Jan. 1, 1784.) 

William Huntington, b. March a 1784, New Hampshire; bap. 1835; ord. 
Oct., 1839; rj. 1844. 

S, of C.—15 
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C. C:-Rich;) b. Aug’. 17, 1809, Kentucky; "bap: April 1) 1832," ord, Oct, 11sec, 
ord. Counselor to William Marks, April, 1841. 


Seymour Brunson, ord. Oct., 1839; no data after Oct., 1841. 
Lewis v. Wilson, ord. Oct., 1839; rj. 1844. 

Leonard Soby, ord. April, 1841; rj. 1844. 

James Allred, ord. April, 1841; rj. 1844. 


Reorganization: 
Andrew J. Jackson, ord. April 6, 1860; d. 1868. 


Dwight Webster, ord. April 6, 1860; d. 1868. 

John C. Gaylord, b. July 12, 1797, Pennsylvania; bap. Aug. 2, 1835; ord. 
April 6, 1860; d. 1874. 

Jacob Doan, b. Jan. 7, 1807, North Carolina; bap. June 12, 1859; ord. April 
6, 1860; d. 1875. . 

William Aldrich, b. Dec. 3, 1806, New Hampshire; bap. Sept., 1835; ord. 
April 6, 1860; d. 1876. , 

Lyman Hewitt, b. March 8, 1806, Kentucky; bap. Aug., 1845; ord. April 
8, 1860; d. 1880. 

Zenos Whitcomb, b. Dec. 1, 1810, Hadley, Stemstead, Co. C. E.; bap. 1839; 
ord. April 6, 1860; d. May 3, 1885. 

Edwin Cadwell, b. July 7, 1810, Massachusetts; bap. March, 1840, and 
Oct. 7, 1860; ord. April 6, 1860; d. 1886. 

Oliver P. Dunham, b. Oct. 29, 1807, Connecticut; bap. Dec., 1840; ord. 
April 6, 1860; d. 1887. 

Winthrop H. Blair, b. June 12, 1821, New York; bap. June 13, 1859; ord. 
April 6, 1860; res. 1894. 

Hiel Bronson, b. April 1, 1809, Connecticut; bap. Sept., 1833, and Feb., 
1862; ord. April, 1866; d. 1887. 

Jesse Price, b. Aug. 8, 1801, Pennsylvania; bap. Sept. 18, 1863; ord. April, - 
1866; d. 1880. 

J. C. Crabb, b. May 7, 1833, Indiana; bap. May 26, 1862; ord. April, 1890; 
r. April, 1916. 

Charles Derry, b. July 25, 1826, England; bap. Aug. 3, 1847; ord. April, 
1890; ord. Evangelist, 1902. 

David Dancer, b. Feb. 20, 1827, New York; bap. May 10, 1868; ord. April, 
1890; d. 1898. 

Frederick G. Pitt, b. Dec. 3, 1848, Quebec; bap. June 18, 1871; ord. April, 
1890; ord. Evangelist April 17, 1910. 

James H. Peters, b. Oct. 7, 1838, New York; bap. April 16, 1879; ord. April, 
1890; d. 1903. 

Asa S. Cochran, b. Jan. 24, 1848, Ohio; bap. Feb. 17, 1867; ord. April, 
1890; r. 1916. 

William Anderson, b. Feb. 1, 1840, Scotland; bap. Sept. 11, 1864; ord. 
April, 1890;"d.Feb.,_ 1911, 

David Chambers, b. June 16, 1841, Scotland; bap. Aug. 22, 1863; ord. April, 
1890; d. 1897. 

Robert M. Elvin; b. June 6, 1846, Scotland; bap. April 15, 1866; ord. 
April, 1890; r. April, 1916. 

John A. Robinson, b. Dec. 1, 1840, Ireland; bap. Aug. 14, 1871; ord. April, 
1890; d. 1902. 
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Calvin A. Beebe, b. April 28, 1836, Missouri; bap. Aug. 4, 1859, ord. April, 
1890; d. 1903. 

John A. Chisnall, b. June 27, 1833, England; bap. Oct. 20, 1869; ord. April, 
1894; r. 1913. 

Charles A. Butterworth, b. Sept. 24, 1846, Maryland; bap. Oct. 14, 1861; 
ord. April, 1897; ord. Evangelist April, 1903. 

J. M. Baker, b. Jan. 1, 1854, Ohio; bap. March 28, 1886; ord. 1900; r. 1916. 

Willis A. McDowell, b. June 21, 1856, Wisconsin; bap. Jan. 9, 1878; ord. 
April, 1902; ord. Evangelist April, 1913; d. May 31, 1934. 

Temme T. Hinderks, b. Aug. 2, 1855, Prussia, Germany; bap. Nov. 24, 1872; 
ord. April, 1903; r. Feb. 19, 1922. 

Joseph A. Tanner, b. March 22, 1866, Missouri; bap. Oct. 5, 1879; ord. 
April, 1903; r. 1928. 

John A. Grant, b. June 2, 1862, Ontario; bap. March 3, 1887; ord. April, 
1905; r. Feb. 19, 1922. 

George A. Smith, b. April 1, 1850, Ohio; bap. June 15, 1873; ord. April, 
1905; r. April, 1916. 

Vinton M. Goodrich, b. April 18, 1859; Ohio; bap. Nov. 14, 1894; ord. April, 
1911; r. April, 1916. 

Samuel Twombly, b. Aug. 19, 1861, Illinois; bap. July 15, 1894; ord. April, 
1911; ord. Evangelist, April, 1926. 

Charles Fry, b. Feb. 13, 1872, England; bap. March 29, 1886; ord. April, 
1913; r. Feb. 19, 1922. 

Richard J. Lambert, b. Sept. 20, 1874, Iowa; bap. Dec. 3, 1882; ord. April, 
1913; r. April, 1932. 

W. O. Hands, b. May 22, 1870, Pennsylvania; bap. June 16, 1889; ord. April, 
19163" ri Heb.-19, 1922. 

Walter W. Smith, b. Sept. 21, 1879, Kentucky; bap. Aug. 19, 1894; ord. 
April, 1916; res. 1925. 

David J. Krahl, b. Aug. 22, 1871, Iowa; bap. April 13, 1888; ord. April, 
19IG-7r. Feb. 19; 1922. ) 

George H. Hulmes, b. Feb. 24, 1882, Pennsylvania; bap. May 7, 1892; ord. 
April, 1916; r. April, 1932. 

William R. Pickering, b. Dec. 31, 1849, Missouri; bap. Feb. 20, 1881; ord. 
April, 1916: r. Feb. 19, 1922. 

John A. Becker, b. Oct. 8, 1874, Ohio; bap. Aug. 20, 1899; ord. Feb. 19, 1922; 
res. 1926 Presiding Bishopric. 

Nathaniel Carmichael, b. Nov. 21, 1862, California; bap. Sept. 18, 1873; 
ord. Feb. 19, 1922; r. April, 1932. 

John F.. Garver, b. Jan. 28, 1878, Indiana; bap. Sept. 26, 1897; ord. Feb. 19, 
1922; res. 1925; Apostle. 

Roy V. Hopkins, b. July 18, 1881, Illinois; bap. Sept. 18, 1892; ord. Feb. 19, 
19227 er. April, 1932. 

Mark H. Siegfried, b. Aug. 16, 1881, Illinois; bap. Oct. 3, 1898; ord. Feb. 19, 
1922; res. 1925; Presiding Bishopric. 
Israel A. Smith, b. Feb. 2, 1876, Illinois; bap. June 25, 1886; ord. Feb. 19, 
1922. 

John M. Crockerton, b. March 25, 1864, Oregon; bap. Feb. 21, 1891; ord. 
Feb. 19, 1922: d. 1928. 

Beauford J. Scott, b. Jan. 19, 1859, Missouri; bap. Jan. 6, 1880; ord. April, 
1925: r. 1932. 
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Robert T. Cooper, b. Aug. 4, 1870, Pennsylvania; bap. Aug. 30, 1878; ord. 


April, 1925, d., Oct. 29, 1934. 
C. Ed. Miller, b. June 8, 1867, Ohio; bap. July 10, 1889; ord. April, 1925; res. 


April, 1938. 
Denzil O. Cato, b. Dec. 15, 1889, Missouri; bap. May 31, 1900; ord. April, 


1925. 
Merrill A. Etzenhouser, b. May 7, 1884, California; bap. June 4, 18938; ord. 


April 15, 1926; r. April, 1932. 
J. Stanley Kelley, b. Feb. 4, 1890, Ohio; bap. Jan. 17, 1898; ord. April 15, 


1932. 
Leonard Lea, b. June 9, 1897, California; bap. July 19, 1908; ord. April 15, 


1932. 
Carroll L. Olson, b. May 20, 1908, Minnesota; bap. July 28, 1921; ord. April 


15, 1932. 
Howard Andersen, b. April 17, 1900, Missouri; bap. Aug. if 1909; ord. 


April 15, 1932. 
Harry G. Barto, b. ae 30, 1895, Iowa, bap. May 29, 1904; ord. April 15, 


1932. 
Amos E. Allen, b. March 24, 1893, Missouri; bap. June 9, 1901; ord. April 


15, 1932. 
Arthur B. Phillips, b. Feb. 7, 1873, Connecticut; bap. April 5, 1892; ord. 


Seip; 1932: | 
A. K. Dillee, b. Feb. 17, 1881, Kansas; bap. Nov. 18, 1899; oru. April 15, 


1932. 
Charles F. Grabske, b. May 2, 1892, Wachivan bap. Jan. 10, 1903; ord. 


April 14, 1936. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


ap.—apostle 

bap.—baptized, baptism 

B. of M.—Book of Mormon 
bp.—bishop, bishopric 
ch.—church 

conf.—conference 
couns.—counselor 

D. C.—Doctrine and Covenants 
H. C.—high council 


Aaronic priesthood conferred; 58, 59; 
office work of 
Adam-ondi-Ahman, built on banks of 
Grand River in Daviess Co., 199; Jo- 
seph Smith investigates reports of 
riot at, 203; Gen. Atchison comes to, 
203; mob renews attack upon, 
Adams, George J., put on a perform- 
ance of Richard III to get money to 
hire a hall in which to preach, 225; 
present at blessing of young Joseph,..332 
Adams, James M., letters of William 


Marks (WO Boe ache see eee epee B09; oll, olan ole 
Adams, Maude, of Latter Day Saint 
PACING EO ere cers cr ete eee eee ae 225 


Adams, Zebulon, connected with Crow 
Creek Branch, 
Advent, second of Christ taught, 
Aiken, ‘Robert, a crusader against Epis- 
copal Church, 188; lectures against 
“‘Mormons,’’ 188; returns to Episcopal 


CONG ©, ites i ook Sie, Si th oo a aah oes a oe Se eae 189 
Allred, James, on H. C. in Nauvoo, ........ 450 
Aldrich Hazen, pres. Ol -S@V., 20 2.s-<--.---. 445 
Aldrich, Wm., interested in Reorg, | 

movement, 314; couns. to pres. bp., 

AAAs OMe lege CR COLE gar cerca acess 450 
Allen, Amos E., on H. C. Reorg.,’ ........ 452 


Allen, Charles, tarred and feathered by 


mob, 
“ATL Things Common,’ 
Alston, in Canpenand: Russell and 
Snyder preach in, 187 ; thirty bap- 
tisms, 189; sixty membership, 190; 
branch organized by Isaac Russell, ....190 
Amboy, conference [1859] near, 315; 
[1860], Chap. L., 
Amboy Times, on conference of 1860, 
340; editor takes Joseph III’s speech 
in long hand, 3 
Amend, Wm., first in Western Re- 
serve baptized for remission of sins,.. 22 
Ames, Ira, bears testimony of Book of 


Doctrine CONOR COUENOUES ta ee 165 
Ames, Olive, survivor of. Haun’s Mill 
Massacre, AURA ea G agi ee ea Rae eile 208 


American M agazine, 
Joseph Smith [ 

Anaa, work of Grouard UDOM eee 245, 246 

Anderson, Captain, killed at battle of 
Nauvoo, 2 


Anderson, Howard, on H. C. Reorg., ...... 452 . 


Anderson, Peter, chosen an ap., 423, 


AVIS gt RSKEEEN AUG 10 6 VENTA be pera sem ere ee 402 
Anderson, William, miss. to California, 
276, 387; visited Salt Lake City, ........ 437 


Anderson, William, bishop of Lamoni 
Stake, 424; on H. C. Reorg.,, ................ 450 


miss.—missionary, mission 
pat.—patriarch 
pr. bp.—presiding bishop, presiding 


bishopric 
pres.—president 
Q-12—quorum of. twelve 4 


Reorg.—Reorganized, Reorganization 
sev.—seventy 
q. of twelve—quorum of twelve. 


Thomas, Derry visits in Sas 
reniannt Prof., certified to characters... 

Se ee UR EE! ied Aas OS Rane Ke eRe 44, 45, 425, 434 
Anthony, Robert J., pres. of Sev.., ncaa 446 
Apostles, first called by revelation, 407; 

called, 423; first chosen, 168, 437; first 

in Reorg., 307, 437; men ‘who have 
served as, 441, 442, 448; at Prepara- 

tion, 287; in Church of Christ, 323; 

start for England, 
Argyle, Wisconsin (now Blanchardville) 

ECONTEFENCE sOla SOS. cree eee eee 305, 306 

(See Zarahemla) 

Arthur, Michael, friend of the Saints... 
be Re PNG a a peace foo ries Rm eee 161, 162 
Aspinwall, Albert, one of first baptisms 

iio Ott KB G Kon ye (ple mor Penile ie 6 rleeiernteeee Pars Woe oR cr 396 

Assassination of Joseph Smith at Car- 
thage, 2 

Atchison, David R., retained as attor- 
ney by L. D. S., 146; protects Saints 

witnesses with Liberty Blues, 148, 

149; Saints appeal to, 203; visits Mill- 

port and ’Diahman, 203; orders mob 

at Millport to disband, 208; sends 
most of his militia home, 303; re- 
ports ‘‘Mormons’’ will be “all right if 
left alone,’’ 203; refuses command of 
militia called out by Boggs, 206; at 
receipt of extermination order leaves 
his command and returns home, 
Auburn, N. J., Joseph, Joseph, Sr., 

Hyrum, and Oliver preach near} 22... 62 
Auditorium excavation for, 439; first 

conference held in, 
Austin, Imogene, sets music to words 

written by D. H. Smith, 353 
Austin, Texas, colony builds Jats ater sod: 
Australia, first missionaries of Reorg. 

arrive, 439; history of mission Chap, 


ree 


1 YDS Bea Sa eR Ph pts A oe nn Rem eae eto 396 
Authority, must be restored from 
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Autumn Leaves, published, 
Avard, Sampson, convert of Russell at 
Churchville, Ont., 213; trouble with,..234 
Avondet, John, first missionary of Re- 
org. to Switzerland and Italy, 
wl Ea Tagen th od Nal iE hat A nas IIe 881, 384, 437 
Axtell, I. P., on Kirtland Bank, 181 
INSAOYR, | WD ay ET AES ISM GWG by  coekcer ee 443 


Babbitt, Almon W., confirmed Joseph 
Smith III, 331; taught Joseph III ah, 


DUNC AVS CHOOIT a ees a sre ees een ences 25 
Babbitt, Erastus, bears testimony to 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants, .......-.- 165 
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Bainbridge, New York, home of Josiah 
Stoal, 30; South Bainbridge, aj oncre 
Smith and Emma Hale married at, .... 30 

Baker, James M., on H. C. Reorg., ........ ‘451 

Baldwin, Wheeler, appointed on a mis- 
sion with Wm. Carter, 87; did mis- 
Slonary work near Wirtland) ccc secre 88 


Ball, Joseph, converts John Leeka, ....349 
Ballowe, Benj. opened work in Ten- 
TESS CC ieee eee eee eee ee 376 


“Balm of Gilead’’ Pamphlet in defense 
of negro slavery written by Gov. 
REE VN OS: to eae eee nee ees, 109, 110 

Bamber Bridge, branch organized by 
first Eng. missionaries, 1 

Bancroft, on evacuation of Nauvoo, 258; 
describes Battle of Nauvoo, ................... 257 

Baneemy, Pat. of Zion, 
ClaimsS2to bee treet et oe et eee eo 8 

ste, IOHMOENNGL aes eee 180, 181, 182 

Banta, Elijah at Sandwich, IIl,, 375 
couns. to pr. bp., 

Baptism, controversy concerning, 21; 
Roger Williams upon, 21; adminis- 
tered by Joseph and Oliver, 58; be- 
lieved and taught, 129; first in 
England, 186, 187; first for remission 
of sin in Western Reserve, 21; gen- 
eral in Western Reserve, 21; of Sarah 
Lively (May) in Canada, 403; first on 
Pacific Islands, 243; administered al- 
TOS al yi eee re eee eee 60 

Barber, Andrew, L. D. S. killed at 
battle at Whitmer settlement, 1 

Barnum, Guy P., ‘‘Assistant Steward of 
ET Or TGON Gy? ondecwcct cence niet econo stuaten eet sascaece seater 288 

Barrett, William, first miss. to Aus- 
tralia, 

Barshe Lees, branch organized by first 
Eng. miss., 190 

Barto, Harry Gon JH" GC FReorg), 2.88 452 

Baseo’ Twp., Hancock Co., Ill., citizens 
protest against return of Saints, 

Batty, , murdered by Bogart. ==; oars 

Bear, John L., early miss. of Reor 
to Switzerland, ........ 382, 383, 384, 385° "386 

Beaver Island, colonized by James J. 
Strang, 

Becker, John A., couns. to pr. bp., 444; 
On EC FARCOT ese mee: Rie e antenna nr 451 

Bedford, Bedfordshire, Richards and 
svder preach in, 187; branch of IeEEN x 

Beebe: Calvin, on H. C. in Zion, on H. 
Ch Reorg., 449: early miss. of church, 
123; entertains Chas. Derryjne. ee 347 

Beebe, Calvin A. miss. to southeast, 
SUGSeON GE eO WR COTS eerste eee 

Beebe, Isaac, entertains Charles Derry,..347 

Bellamy, Edward, theories in Looking 
Backward learned from L. D. S., ....117 

Beloit Branch, early history, : 
conferencelatwest. cm ee 301, 436 

Bennett, David, wounded by mobbers.....135 

Bennett, John Cook, quartermaster of 
State of Illinois, 216, 236; lobbied for 
Nauvoo charter 216; history and char- 
acter, 234, 235, 237, 238; urges Saints 
to eat tomatoes, 219; joins James J. 
Slrani ese ey, ee eee Ae ee a ee 267 

Bennett, Samuel, sent to bring John 
Taylor home from Carthage, ..... eo aaes: 344 

Bent, Samuel, on H. C. in Zion, 449; 
reports dropping of Marks, 310; H. C. 
in Kirtland, 

Bentley, Adamson, 





reformed Baptist 


minister, Sidney Rigdon meets, 78; 
becomes’ brother-in-law, 78; visits ~ 
Alexander Campbell with Sidney Rig- 
don, 78, 79; active exponent of re- 
form Baptist (later Christian) church, 
79; with Rigdon perfected and carried 
on Ministers Meetings, 79; intimacy 
with Rigdon completely severed, 


Berry, Hon. Orville F., describes Nau- 
voo, 225; investigates cause of Nauvoo 
troubles, 258; his conclusions, ................ 259 

Bettisworth, Constable, writ placed in 
hands of, 250; Joseph and Hyrum sur- 
render to, 253; insists Smiths go to 
jail, 254; produces mittimus, 

Bickerton, William, convert of Rigdon 
and movement he founded, 2 


Bierlien, —————, assists Swiss miss, 
financially. -. cs ceeee ee eevee eee ee eee 386 
Billings, Titus, one of communistic 


group ‘‘The Family’”’ in Ohio, 67; goes 
“up to Zion’’ with group of Saints, 
119; couns. to pr. bp. 
Bishop, Albert, and family go east OS 


Uta 
Bishop, Gladden, leader of a movement, 


68; Granville Hedrick associated 
Witla ee ee ee ee 321 
Bishops, presiding, 443, 444; counselors 


EO es ee ee nee 444, 445 
Black, Adam, treachery of, 203; Joseph 
Smith and others ‘call upon, 203; 
swore out warrant against Smith, 
Wightsandyothers ates sae cesees tee eeeeee nae 203 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin, church 
buys sawmills at, 277; colony sent 


£rOME NAUVOO} esse ee eee eee 217 
Rlackmore, John, LrOMeAUStrA liane 399 
Blair, wm. Wire ol Gaol visited by 

Briggs and Gurley, a7 318; visits 


Zarahemla, 318; at Manti, 369; blesses 
Gomer T. Griffiths, 370; com. on In- 
spired Translation, 377, ‘gerved as ap., 
442; couns. to pres., 440; quoted, 318; 
369, 417; baptizes Chas. Derry, 347; 
visits youne Joseph. 2s nee 328 
Blair, Samuel, secretary and recorder, 303 
Blair, Winthrop H., on H. C. Reorg., ....450 
Blake, Captain, old partner of Stephen 
Mack, befriends TIUC Vai ieee ee 87 
Blakeslee, Edwin A., couns. to pr. bp., 444 
Blakeslee, George ne pr. bp., 414, 444: 


childhood Of eS es eae ace ween 142 
Blakeslee, James, early church expe- 
riences, 142, 326; conversion and bap- 


tism by David Patten, 142; his ability 
as a preacher, 142; baptizes Zenas H. 
Gurley, Sr., 291; an ap. in Reorg., 442; 
pres. of sev., 446; death of, 380; meets 
Ezra Thayre in ’Galien, Mich., 
Blue, settlement on, 135; attacked by 
mob, 135; driven south, 138 
Bogart, Samuel, active against Saints, 
204; Battle of Crooked River, 205; a 
murderer and fugitive ste 205, 206 
Boggs, Lilburn W., race for land with 
Partridge, 116; extermination order, 
206; shot at Independence, 2353 his 
part in Independence mob, 134; com- 
missions Lyman Wight as colonel of 
59th Missouri Militia, 197; calls out 
militia, 203; Saints in De Witt appeal 
COS ee a eee ren Tee ae 203 
Bolton, South. Lancashire, Branch or- 
ganized by first Eng. missionaries, ....190 
Bond, Ira and Charlotte, baptized at 


INDEX 


Sr er 


Mendon, N. Y., 
Book of Commandments, to be printed, 
115; printed, 115; completion pre- 
vented, 435; superseded long iD) Ce 
116; preferred by Church of. Christ, ..324 


Book of Doctrine and Covenants, pub. 
in Danish, 437; Chap. XXIV, 165, LGW: 
Com. on compilation, 165; endorsed by 
General Assembly, 165; endorsement 
of. John Whitmer, 167; endorsed by 
Church of Christ, 323; rejected by 
present Church of Christ, 3 

Book of Mormon, Chap. VII, 41; copy- 
righted, 49, 4384; statements of branch 
concerning, 62; first British edition, 
486; given to Catteraugas Indians, 66; 
not written by Spaulding, 42, 49, 55, 
81, 82, 84; mss. obtained from David 
Whitmer, 438, 439, 424, 425; polygamy, 
36; plates of described, "41, 42, 
presented to 8. Rigdon by Pratt, 67, 
$2, 83; printed, 434; published in 
French, German and Italian and 
Welsh, 486, authorized ed. trans. into 
German, 439; published in Danish, 
438; published in Hawaiian, 488; pub- 
lished in Italian, 266; title page 49; 
translation of, 39, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
55; witnesses to, Chap. VIII 52-56; 
Palmyra ed., 221; Kirtland ed., 221; 
Nauvoo ed., 221, 222, 223 

Book of Mormon, mss. described by 
Alex W. Doniphan, 49; handwriting 
of identified, 49; obtained from D. 
AWWA tI CIs en 424, 425, 438, 4389 

Brazaele, Hugh L., killed in battle at 
Whitmer settlement, 136 

Brazil steamboat between Galena and 
Cincinnati, Robinson takes, .................. 222 

Brewster, James Colin, leader of a 
faction, 268; Yellowstone branch re- 
nounces, 297; Reorg. renounces claims 


COT ca laa Bees ate Sea em ae BN 301 
Brick Church at Independence, ................ 417 
Brick Church at Lamoni, ............ 413, 438, 439 


Briggs, Jason W., and Beloit and ’‘Wau- 
kesha Branches, Chap. XLI, 289-293; 
baptism and early life, 289; renounces 
Brigham Young, Strang and Wm. 
Smith, 290; receives revelation, 291, 
436; on com. to write Word of Con- 
solation, 302; presides at conference, 
303; chosen pres. Q-12, 307; address to 
young Joseph, 318, 319; with Wm. 
Smith, 316; sent to Eng. on mission, . 
352; mission re-affirmed, 356; goes 
to Wales, 357-8; debate with Wm. O. 
Owen, 358; served as ap. after reorg. 
of twelve, 407; withdraws from 
church, 418, 414, served as ap 

Briggs, Edmund ios ahilakood: “in the 
church, 289; prophecy concerning, 
302; baptism, 302; mission to young 
Joseph, Chap. SEV 316-320; mission 
to Utah, Nevada and California, Chap. 
LIV, 316- 364; arrives in Salt Lake 
City, 437; served as ap., 442; served 
as pres. of sev. 446; tells Brooklyn 

Me COLOMY gOLMIV COL See rn entre eee ae 276 

Briggs, Polly, mother of Jason and Hd- 


mund, 289; meeting held at home of, 291 
British Saints, influence upon _ the 
CHIT Chae een eee recente ee ee FR ES 360 


Brittain, William, pledges himself to see 
Derry family does not suffer, 353 
Brix, Peter N., 


miss. to Scandinavia, 


401, 402; dies in mission field, 
Brockman, Rev,, leader of attack on 
IN SUL. OO preheated erp eres tote 5 Neen 2 ENE PAY 


Bronson, ‘Eli, served as pres. of sev., ....447 
Bronson, Hiel, heard Rigdon deny 
Spaulding story, 88; on H. C. Reorg., 450 


Bronson, Mary, heard Rigdon deny 
SPAUIGINS MR SCOR ye ee ee ee 83 

Bronson, Phineas, heard Rigdon deny 
Spaulding story, See See et a UR eee 83 


Book of Mormon plates, in stone box on 
Hill Cumorah, described, 28; neigh- 
borhood gossip concerning, 39; de- 
scription of Joseph Smith, 41; Martin 
Harris describes, 41, 42; David Whit- 
mer describes, 42; one of first ac- 
counts of, 42, 48; Lucy Smith’s ac- 
count in letter to brother, 43; William 
Smith’s description of, 44; family for- 
bidden to see, 44; in constant danger, 
44; Emma Smith rides horseback to 
warn Joseph of danger to, 44; taken 
away temporarily, 46; ‘‘packed up’’ 
and taken to Fayette, 47; Mrs. Whit- 
mer is shown, 48; seen by eleven men, 
52; seen in vision by John E. Page, 
177; seen in vision by John Landers, 180 

Booker, W. L., miss. to the Southeast, 376 

Boone Co., Doniphan takes change of 
VCTI UL CU LO hater arte he arrsee eee Neuere cena Sate 212 

Booth, Ezra, appointed on mission with 
Isaac Morley, 87; arrives in ‘‘Zion,’’ 
90; present at dedication of Zion, 90; 
“‘denied the faith,’’ 90; visits Joseph 
Smith, 114 

Bossard, John, Swiss convert, ................ 

Boynton, John F., baptized, 125; left 
church in 1838, 114, 125; prominent 
geologist, 125; loyal friend of Joseph 
Smith, 125; served as ap., 441; work 
in Saco, Maine, 

Brackenbury, John W., 
Independence, 

Brackenbury, Joseph Blanchett, 
TVD LS Sots see ee eee eed ee NS, pee dea AOR ee ee 

Brampton, Cumberland Branch, org, by 
first Eng. miss., 190 (probably org. by 
Isaac Russell) il 

Brand, Edmund C., pres. of sev., 446; 
senior pres. of sev., 445; visits David 


early settler in 
416 


Whitmer, 55; reports to semi-annual 
conf., of 1864, 368; miss. work in 
TE (SW OY), eee tel eee ener penn ae nd OP eterna 382 


Brannam, Samuel, pee of Brooklyn 
Colony, Chap. SOCKVIL 
bats ode ees 269, 270; 273, 274, 275, 276 

Brooke, Henry, seceded from Thomp- 


son 
Brooklyn, branch organized, 
Brooklyn, voyage of Chap. XXXVII, 364 
Brown, David at Tiona, 393 


Brunson, Seymour, prefers charges 
against Oliver Cowdery, 200; on H. 
CHaAUOINAUVOO tre oe ee eee ee 450 


Brown, Samuel, involved in Gallatin 
DAKO) Ese, weer arctas ALE 1S Seen Up mete te coe Rae JA) 202 
Browning, Orville H., attorney for 


Joseph Smith, 216; Secretary of In- 
terior under Johnson, 216, 254; 
Joseph Smith wrote last letter to, 
216; Lucy Smith’s opinion of his ora- 
tory, 116; text of last letter, 2 
Budd, Roy S., served AS Aap., ......csssceceee 443 
——., writes to J. C. Clapp, ....391 
Bump, Jacob, plastered outside Temple, 169 
Burgess, Eveline, on Children’s Home 
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Com., 
Burgess, William, bears testimony to 

Book of Doctrine and Covenants, 
Burnley, Lancashire, Branch organized 

by first Eng. missionaries, 190 
to South eee 


Burton, Emma, miss. 

Islands, 
Burton, Joseph F., miss. to South Sea 

Islands, 421, 422; captain of Hvanelia, 413 
Butler, John ‘Lowe, of Kentucky, L. D. 

S. involved in Gallatin riot, 0.0.20... 202 
Butterfield, —, befriends Saints, ..140 
Butterfield, Josiah, served as pres. of 

sev., ;45; death of, 
Butterfield, Justin, counsel for J. Smith 

at Springfield, appeal for writ of 

habeas corpus, 236, 237 
Faas Chas. A., 





org., 
Butterworth, Cornelius A. chosen ap., 
er east wiles PE ee CU ee, oo OR 23, 443 
Buxton, Derbyshire, branch org, by 
first Eng. miss., 


Cadwell, Edwin, on H. C. of Reorg., 
450; conference held near, 314; with 
wm. Smith, 316; publicly withdraws 
from W. Smith, 

Caffall, James, serves as ap, 407, 442; 
sponsors gospel boat, 420; unites with 
FREOR SS Ce eto oe re Se ee it cease eee outages 370 

Cahoon, Reynolds, appointed on mission 
with Samuel H. Smith, 87; preaches 
at home of Alpheus Cutler, 141; ap- 
pointed to oversee actual building 
operations, 168; one of Temple com- 
mittee, 330; present at blessing of 
ViOUN SAT OSE Pet ee a ee 332 

Caldwell, Co., Mo. set apart for Saints, 
196; L. D. S. in Chap. XXX, 

Cairns, John, brother-in-law 
Landers, baptized by James Blakes- 


lee, 176, 177; biography of, .......... L7G) ed 
eo eiia: first baptisms of Reorg. 
SR 2 er ANIL ST a ae cee ey 362, 363 


anibridae Independent Press quoted, 217 
Campbell, Alexander, on creeds and 
confessions of faith, 23; Sidney Rig- 
don visits, 78, 79; Sidney Rigdon ac- 
companies, 80; becomes bitter enemy 
Co TRI ON je eee Ce en eee ee 81 
Campbell, Duncan, served as pres. of 
sev., 446; served as senior pres. of 
SCV. 55 fia Seek ce ce ota enc ee er, 2 ema 445 
Campbell, James, active against ‘‘Mor- 
mons’ in Jackson Co. meeting at 
Liberty, 154; drowned in ferry acci- 
dent, 
Campus, first services held on, 439; pur- 
chased, 
Canada, first preaching in, 143; call for 
miss. for, 145; mission of P. P, Pratt 
Eine lisied74, Nib ai6 miss. tonaairst 
mission to England from, 184; boys at 
Gallatin riot from, 202; converts at 
Far West from, 213; Jacob Scott 
quoted, 226; John Shippy converted 
and sent out as missionary, 230, 281; 
Hall of Montreal, converted, 231; 
work in Canada, EXE 403; baptism 
of Sarah Lively and Mary Taylor, 
403; conversion of Joseph Luff; ........ 
Se Se eee ety ety eet eee ON EA 404, 405, 406 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, most famous 
TOViVala st Sense eM Aart wt ee ee 
Cannon, George P., ‘‘Prophecy’’ con- 


cerning Derry, 
“Captain Fear-Not’’—see David W. Pat- 
ten killed at Crooked River, 


Card, Varnem J., a lawyer in Ohio, 
affected by Rigdon’ SsOratoryaron-. = 16, 77 


Carlin, Constable, heads attackers at 
Battle of Nauvoo, £A8 a POA NE aE Co eke 
Carlin, Gov. of Illinois, present at de- 
bate between Dr. David Nelson and 


Josiah ills: 32 ee ee ee 230 
Carmichael, Albert, served as pr. bp...... 

Uh sLEat Je tcc S, Sar M Rett ofa Ut ans | ae a ete 444, 427 
Carmichael, N. Ray, couns. to pr. bp., "445 
Carmichael, Nathaniel, on H. C. Re- 

C0 of = oi Aen NI tee Ee Be 451 
Carter, Gideon killed at Crooked 

FRY ON dees eect sbecte hoc caee eo ee ee 
Carter, John S., on H. C. at Kirtland..... 

dade cacuckecsesuda ast ae i wh he nk |e aa ee 158, 448 


Carter, Simeon, bap. and ordained, 68; 
obtains B. of M. by accident, 68: on 
H. C. in Zion, 4 

Carrico, Thomas, chosen doorkeeper for - 
Temple, Saget oek eeaeee ecakie Be cate Soecce oot eee 169, 170 

Carroll Co. Missouri, Saints settle in, 
199, De Witt - founded by? Ls. DisS. e199 

Carter, Jared, sent as special miss. to 
Pontiac, 92; baptized 70 persons in, 
925 outfitted in black broadcloth, 126: 
on H. C. in Kirtland, 448, 158; mis- 
to Canada, 145; oversees building 
operation for Kirtland Temple, 

Carter, William, appointed on a mission 
with Wheeler Baldwin, 87; dropped 
COD CR ete ni Pein ge Mem eet leh a atten of Pettis os 87 

Carthage, almost empty of inhabitants, 
255; county records taken from court- 
house, 255; protest against return of 
saints to, Jacksone.Cosnwes 2 eee 340 

Carthage, courthouse, 
preaches in, 

Carthage Gazette, comments on Joseph 
Smith ITI, 08, 409 

Sir tas Greys, left alone to eves 
PAL oe 2 eS ae, tek eae eee ee ee 

Carthage Republican opens columns to 
articles against Saints, 

Cartright, Peter, describes “Jerks,” 6= 
prominent itinerant preacher. .................. 6 

Carven, Joseph, pledged himself to see 
Derry family did not suffer, 

Case, Hubert and Alice, South Sea 
Island miss,, passengers on Hvanelia, 421 

Caton, Charles H., one of first bishopric 
in Eng., 

Cato, Denzil O., on H. C. Reorg., .......... 452 

Catteraugus, Indiana near Buffalo, first 
miss. to West preach to, 

“Celestial Law’ in Texas COIONY,, ia--a2e: 283 

Centennial Conference held in Audi- 
torium, 

Chagrin River, Ohio, Mayfield located 
upon, 67; Rigdon baptizes in, 77 

Chambers, David, on H. C. Reorg., ee 450 

Chapin, Heman, Kimball assists in cut- 
ting wheat, 

(harecten building, advised by ee 


Charter members of the church, 
“Charley,’’ favorite horse of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., 33; Young Joseph rode, ....330 
Chatburn branch organized by first 
miss. to England, 189; Kimball 
preached in barn, 
Cheeseman baptized by Brigham Young 141 
Chicago Democrat, letter from Joseph 


INDEX 


$$ 


Smith quoted, 27; Description of 

SUIS SATO ES PGT eo» Ag ig 0) 5 gen Mate ea 
Chicago Times on David Whitmer, 
Chicago Tribune, (1886) quotes David 

Whitmer on Joseph Smith, 32 
Children’s Home, opened at Lamoni, 


LION ICERS 2 Ter 2. aaa tea Oh, eee ee ORD 5 SO aa 425, 439 
Chisnall, John. A,-on H.-C: Reorg., —...451 
Cholera, Asiatic plague strikes Zion’s 

(OE 01) Oe ee ee: Eee rae a en | ee ees ees eee 160 


Chorley, Lancashire, Branch organized 
by first Eng. miss., 190 
Christ,-second coming’ taught, ..<cc22-s5: 128 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot, Chap. 
MVE. 21-324 
Church School, 
ments, 
Civil War, Prophecy concerning, 124; 
borrowed by John Leeka, 
Clapp, Joseph Carlos, miss. to Orego 
SEES REE SE ie, tae oe 388, 389, 590, "391 
Clay Co. Mo., Citizens of draw up reso- 
lutions, 1 
Cline, William, furnishes cow for Gur- 
leys, 296; on com. to choose first Re- 
org. apost., 
Clitherall, Minnesota, founded by fol- 
lowers of Alpheus Cutler, 2 
Clow, Wm., sends literature to Joseph 
Luff, 404; comes to Independence with 
family, 
Clark, Gen., surrounded Far West, 208; 
forces Saints to agree to leave state, 
209; sends 60 prisoners to Richmond, 209 
Clark, Wm. O., baptizes Jason W. 
BIIBES, 289; baptizes Granville Hed- 


ick, 
Cigaveland. Judge of Quincy 
shelters Emma Smith and family, 22.215 
Clement, A., Seceded from Thompson, 288 
Clinton Co. Missouri settlements in, 
199; Colfax Twp. L. D, S. settled, 199; 
Jameson, L. D. S. settled, 199; Adam- 
ondi-ahman built ; 
Clithero Branch, Lancashire, organized 
WO Vae TIE SERIUINS SII SS sets e ee et 189, 190 
“Cock Pit’’ in Preston, Lancashire, 
Harly meeting place of Saints, 189: 


described, 
@ochran,;-Asa-S.,.0on HH; Cy Reorg., 2... 450 
Cockerton, John N., on H. C, Reorg., ..450 
Coe, Joseph, appointed on mission with 
Wm. Phelps, 88; served on H. C. in 
IECH FEE OG Aieeaase es atten Ree abt oak ee 158, 448 
Colesville, New York, Joseph Knight, 
miller and grain buyer of, 29; preach- 
ing at, 62; branch organized ‘at, 
Colesville Branch, organized in 1830, 65; 
held up by ice on way to Kirtland, 
86; community experiment at Kirt- 
land not a_ success, 88; arrive in 
Missouri, 90; at first conference in 
Zion, 91, 434; conditions in, 98, 94: 
settled twelve or fifteen miles west of 
Independence, 99; send assistance to 
brethren on the Blue, 136; Newel 
Knight superintends move to Mis- 
souri. 87, 88; operates mill in Jack- 
son Co., 102; visited by Joseph Smith, 
ON Oe as SOS VCR a El Gene 5 ASE Eat Sa 119, 120 
Colesville settlement, William McLellin 
baptized in, 93; Parley P. Pratt ill in, 
93, 122; 12 or 15 miles west of Inde- 
pendence, 99; Parley P. Pratt settles 


in, 127; Saints defend grist mill in, 135 


Collinson, , an ‘“‘apostate’’-Mor- 


-Coltrin, Zebedee, 


mon, 
greets P. Pratt, 73; 
appointed on mission with Levi Han- 
cock, 87; goes on mission to Canada, 145 


Coltrin, Sr., welcomes Parley P. Pratt,.... 73 

Comins, Maj. Richard W. Indian agent 
forces miss. to leave Delaware 
Indians, 

Commerce, Chosen for city of Saints, 
216; name changed to Nauvoo, 215; 
first purchase by Saints of land in, 
436; Joseph Smith and family arrive 
si 436; first house by Saints steer s 


on Stock,’’ ideas abandoned, 

Communion, authorized, 60; First at 
organization of church, 61: served in 
Canada, 148; first in England, 357; 
Joseph III gave uniform directions, 379 


Condit, Silas W., baptizes James W, 
Gilleiiteecs ee ee ees eee ease IG ala ens 348 

Confessions of faith, and creeds, issue 
in denominations. 17; Winchester 
taught election and reprobation, 20; 
thinking men assail, 20; origin of, 20: 
Alexander Campbell advocates de- 
struction of, 23; Barton Stone ap- 
proves Campbell’ SeALeItuGe sone ee 23 


Conference, first conference at Fayette, 
62; of June 6, 1831, at Kirtland, O., 
113; Conference determines to publish 
E. & M. Sitar also revelations of 
church, 115; at Amherst, O., 118: in 
Zion, ‘91, 434 in Missouri ratifies 
order at Amherst, 119; in Kirtland, 
Sepijmcea. 23) 1932, 124; in Preston, 
England, 189; Conference at Winter 
Quarters approves Brigham Young as 
president, 264; Conference in New 
York City, 369; Conference at Beloit, 
Wis. (1852), 301; fall conference 1852, 
3038; Conference at Argyle (now 
Blanchardville), Wisi erc0o i oUGsoUde 
Conference at Beaverton, IIll., 314; 
Conference near Amboy, 314; Owens 
and Hedrick attend Con. at Zara- 
hemla, 322, 323; Special Conference at 
Amboy (1859), 325; Conference in 
Rogers grain barn, 395; Conference at 
Amboy (1860), 327; Conference of 1866, 
387; Conference of 1882 at Independ- 
ence, 417; Conference of 1887, 423; 
rules of representation at, 424; Con- 
ference at Pennydaren, Wales, ....358, 359 

Confirmation, first in England, 187, first 
in the church, Saale tn a eek Ua se eR 61, 434 

Convent, Catholic, Joseph Smith’s com- 
ment, concermin=s purmin'e Of; 22.0.2. 35 

Conner, Bill, in mob in Independence, 134 

“Coolbrith Ina Donna’’ daughter of . 
Don Carlos and Agnes Smith, ............ 204 

Cooper, Robert J., on H. C. Reorg., ..452 

Cornish, John J., baptized and labored 
in Canada, 403; remarkable experience 
Lie ed DEAD EL SIN eet ees eet a noses 403, 404 

Corrill, John, to go on mission trip 
with Lyman Wight to Zion by way 
of Pontiac, 87; one of first miss. to 
Michigan, 92; signs letter to governor, 
150; bears witness to truth of Doc- 
trine and Covenants, 165; offered him- 


self ransom for brethren, Rey Batak 168 
Counselors to pr. bp., those who have 

SOT V CC se eee ase te vests cteees neon rem tees 444 
Counselors to pres. of church, 125, 485; 

those who have Served, ..................:.0eseee 440 
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Coward, Derry meets in 


Chester, 
Cowdery, Lucy (later Young) tells of 
singing in choir at Temple dedica- 


Joseph, 


Lr 10) 0 iy Westport ie Se a wei ee oe oa wal 
Cowdery, Oliver, friend of Smith 
family, 38; communicates story of 


plates to D. Whitmer, 39; buried in 
Richmond, Missouri, 40; witness to 
Book of Mormon, 41, 53, 54, 55; goes 
to Harmony, Pa., 46; writes to D. 
Whitmer to come for Joseph and him, 
47; acts as scribe, 46, 47, 48, 55; over- 
sees printing B. of M., 50; baptism, 

, 59; Aaronic priesthood conferred 
upon, 60; Melchisedec priesthood con- 
ferred upon, 61; preaches near Au- 
burn, N. Y., 62; baptizes Parley P. 
Pratt, 65; sympathetic to Hiram Page 
delusion, 66; on mission to Lamanites, 
Chap, X, 66; on Spaulding theory, 49, 
55; goes to Tiffin, O., and practices 
law, 54; preaches to Catteraugus 
Indians, 66; preaches in Rigdon’s pul- 
pit at Mentor, O., 67; meets Lyman 
Wight, 68; travels to Missouri, 68, 69, 
70, 71; arrives in Independence, 71; on 
mission to Lafayette Co. Mo., 72; 
present at dedication of land of Zion, 
and site for temple, 90; one of first 
school teachers in Jackson Co. 102; 
in charge of printing press in Kirt- 
land, 143; on H. C,. in Kirtland, 158, 
448: one of com. to select first Q.-12, 
163; assisted to ordain first apostles, 
163, 164; on com. to arrange Doctrine 
and Covenants, 165; sent to Phila- 
delphia to secure plates for Kirtland 
Bank, 180; presents D. C. to Church, 
165; expelled from church, 200; an- 
swer to charges, 200; action of court 
now considered unfortunate, 201; 
letter to Daniel and Phoebe Jackson, 
265; his first knowledge of polygamy, 
265; death at home of D. Whitmer, 
55; last words of, 55; visits Wm. 


Marks, 313; prophesies triumph of 
work, 313; special couns. in pres., ...... 448 
CrabbwJamesiCs ony bo a eCOne = 450 


- Creeds and confessions of faith, issue 
at stake in religious denominations 
17; thinking men assail, 20; origin of, 
20; O’Kelley and Methodist seceders 
“no creed but Bible’ 20; Jones and 
Smith form fellowship renouncing, 20; 
Alexander Campbell advocates de- 
struction of, 23; Barton Stone ap- 
proves Campbell’s attitude on, 238; 
Joseph Smith. said angel told him 


they were an abomination, ................... 57 
Crisp, John T., testifies of conditions 

InwINGe PENA ENCES ee eee eee 415 
Crooked" River, Battle: of, 76.252 on. 205 


Crow Creek branch. Granville Hedrick 
and other Chapr excels Vile een eee 
Cuerdon, Henry, returned to Nauvoo, 342 


Cumberland, Presbyterian church, or- 
TEV NOL seria, eee een nee ak ee 21 
Cumorah;, Hall, described, <...2....2.......... 28 
Cunningham, John, joined Reorg,, 303; 
served as ap., 442; chosen and or- 
Gaineag any Aye cscs reese eeeee eee 307 
Curry, uemuel:h. PF... prs DD. ae 427, 443 
Curtis, Edward A., served as pres. of 
SOV tn eee cerias crete ce eee ee eae 447 
Curtis, J. Frank, served as ap. ................ 443 


Curtis, Meachim, sent out as scout by 
Texas: COLON Y:feee ae hoe ee eee ee 281 
Curtis, Theodore, Mr. and Mrs., bap- 
tism of, 1 
Curtis, William, sent out as scout by 
Texas colony, 2 
Cutler, Alpheus, becomes acquainted 
with church and is baptized, 141, 142; 
master stonemason at Nauvoo Temple, 
227; founded Manti, Iowa, 267; fol- 
lowers found Clitherall, Minn., 267; 
dissented from Brigham Young, 264; 
on H. C. in Nauvoo, 449; Yellowstone 
branch, Wisconsin, renounce claims 
of, 297, one of temple committee, 330; 
present at blessing of young Joseph, 332 
Cutler, Lois, daughter of Alpheus Cut- 
ler, healing of; 141; baptism of, 142; 
in midst of mob, 142; married Almon 
Sherman, 142 
Cutler, Thaddeus, returned to Nauvoo, 342 
Cutler, William, in command of L, D. S. 
at Battle of Nauvoo, 


Dancer, David, couns. to pr. bp., 444; 
H. C. Reorg., 450; agent of the Order 
of Enoch, 4 

Danish Book of Mormon published in, 
436; hymnbook arranged for, 4 


Daughters of Zion, Women’s ere 
y 6 C= a Pe Re ena Pe er ey eT eo 427, 4388 
Dauber’s Lane, branch org. by first 
ONS SE MISS 2 ese: cdeet eee, na erect mace ee 
Daviess County Missouri Mormon 
Settlements injec eo ee es eeeneene eet eee 199 
Davey, Roscoe E., served as pres. of 
SOVscF Sec ctees ascacestes cc ctedaseapee sat cseeeests ates seetetaeeee 447 


Davies, John T., served as pres. of sev., 446 


Davis City, Iowa, visited by Joseph 
Simtel rc ree ee 447 

Davis, James W., served as pres, of 
sev., 447; 


served as senior pres. of 
SOV is pease a ae ee ect ae 44 
Davis, John A., served as pres. of sev., 447 
Davis, M. C., ‘Led choir at dedication 
of Temple, oe RCT Nem (a eae PR ae eC coi 171 
Deam, Henry H., revelation to, 305; 
chosen.and ordained an ap., 307, 442; 
declines presidency of Q.-12, 307; re- 
NOUNCESHaliBlactiOnNSs =. nee ene eee eee 297 
De Lapp, G. Leslie, couns. to pres. bp., 445 
Delaware Indians, Kansas, first miss, to 
West preach to, 71; forced to leave 
by Indian agent, 
Delegate members of conference, 
Deloit, Iowa, sermon of Wm. Smith at, 
quoted, 
Democratic News, young Joseph replies 
to attackers in, 


Denmark, miss. work in, ............ 400, 401, 402 
meee Lewis, Indian miss. with rat 
(2) Rear ee IN Vers hora tad elena Beta Wn eG LS ofan. 7 


Derry, Charles, early experiences, 345; 
reads Herald, 346; writes hymn, 346 
investigates Reorganization, 346, 347; 
baptized, confirmed and ordained, 347, 
348; baptizes John Leeka, 349; or- 
dained a@ sev. and sent to England, 
352; leaves for Eng. mission, 353; ar- 
rives in England, 354, 437; makes 
stand at West Bromwich, 355, 356; 
pawns coat for Heralds, 356: Briges 
and Jeremiah arrive in England, 356; 
first baptisms of Reorg. in England, 
357; first branch of Reorg. organized 
in England, 357; debates Wm, : 


INDEX 


mee 


Owens, 358; visits Thomas Taylor, 

358, 359; returns to America, 359; 

served as ap,, 442; served as pres. H. 

TEX. OREO 00 Dg Wai eaac deere meron esi eed ory rae ey fe eee 447 
Derry, George, turned back from going 

RVIKE'S Cormeen Rites robin caret oe eae Mensa oi aes 346 
Pecreit.. Mich, mission.-t0s) .5-_.-....-hee 92 


Devore, L, R., miss. to Society Islands, 420 

Dewsnup, Joseph, one of first bishopric 
sHguew) OH VER Wao | i es = ae ee eee ces 359 

Dexter, Mrs. 
ELS TINE O Pov gertaeh eate e ene ORee nee se 194 

?Diahman Boys, militia under Wight, 204 

Dibble, Philo, wounded at battle on 
Wihtitmernvsettlements pee nc ees oceans <-ceees 136 

IDileeme Almas Ke On eH. Co Reore, nc. 452 

Directors, ball of, seen by three wit- 
NCSSESY poecn eee ees ae RESON an 

Districts (conferences) organized, ..:......... 164 

Doane Jacob, ON. f.s Cu. REOMrg., \s.scccsces 456 

Doctrine and Covenants, see book of 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

Doniphan, Alexander W., orders a suit 
of Peter Whitmer, 71; retained as at- 
torney by Saints, 196; Clark placed 
over, 206; advises Saints to organize 
Jackson Guards, 146, 147; defends 
Saints in Liberty meetings, 154; 
sponsors bill to give Caldwell Co. to 
Saints, 196; prepared to defend Saints 
with life, 208; defies order to execute 
Joseph Smith, 209; gives Joseph 
Smith III reason for act, 209; relates 
prophecy concerning devastation of 
Jackson Co., 211; tells of eloquence 
of Rigdon, 32, 211; tribute to bravery 
of Lyman Wight, 32; tribute to 
Joseph Smith’s leadership, 32; identi- 
fies Cowdery’s handwriting, 49; de- 


fends Porter Rockwell, 237; tribute 

LOM San tS nie. Clava © Ogee ese eee eee 195 
Dort, David, on H. C. in Kirtland, 448; 

One EI Cw ING NAUVOO; shee ee nee 448 


Douglas, Stephen A., friend and guest 
of Joseph Smith, 215; as judge ex- 


onerates Joseph Smith of ‘‘murder 
and treason,” 237; Browning pleads 
Joseph Smith’s case before, ................ 216 
Dow, Lorenzo, itinerant preacher, ........ 16 
Downham, Norfolk, branch organized 
DY, fIEst_ Missto, Winey ss. eee 189, 190 
Dramatic Society at Nauvoo, ...............0...- 225 


Dunklin, Daniel, Gov. Phelps and Hyde 
lay case before, 184, 185; encourages 
Saints, 135; letter of A. S. Gilbert to 
147; answer to Gilbert, 148, 149; letter 
of elders in Liberty to, 150, 151; 
reply, 151; letter to Col. J. Thornton, 
151, 152, 153; orders mob to return 
Saints anms se ete eee 158, 154 

Dunham, Oliver P., on H. C. Reorg., 450 

Dunn, Captain ————, collects ‘‘state 


Durphy, Perry, L, D. S. involved in 
Gallatin riot, =. wes nee ene Dae 202 
Dustin, Peter, early missionary, .............. 123 
Dykas, Geo. P., converted and _ re- 
baptized, 362; sent to California, 362.... 
POCSLOMNEGV AG Ay aan coe eet eee ee 363 
East River, New York City, Baptisms 
LIN OSts Gael Vad Tine enc ere PE! 193 
Ecclestone, branch org. by first Eng. 
EULA S Spec Cae ec ne ee eed oe, eR rae ler 190 


Her Mars missetOmldah oO, cs... 382 
Edmunds, 


Judge George, Jr., saw 

Joseph Smith once, 258: never saw 
Hyrum, 258; opinion of cause of 
trouble, 258; opinion of Saints, 258; 
asked Joseph III to remain in Nauvoo 
BBY CAES, terete tas ke Te eer ie eee 340 

Education, first schools in Jackson Co., 
102; in Nauvoo, 234; editorial in Even- 
ing and Morning Star urging, 124; 
school of elders, conducted by Pratt, 
127; schoolwork for priesthood in 
Kirtland Temple, 170; L. D. S. women 
well educated, 195; many _ school 
teachers and numerous schools among 
Saints, 198; first school in San Fran- 


cisco, 273; Graceland College, .............. 425 
Edwards, F. Henry, served as ap., 445; 
England has’ contributed, ....0c:.0:............. 360 


Nicos haar Piss SY soe Saat Dna "127 


Ellis, Clara K,, buried in South Sea 
ESlAN GS ht. 2 ce Matsa ota baci ee Lee 395 
Ellis, Clyde F., served as ap. ......eccccccc--- 443 


Ellis, Nancy Rigdon, testimony on Book 
of Mormon, 


230; 344°) ex- 
in church, 344; served as 
ap., 442; accompanies Joseph part way 
to Carthage, 253, 344; tells of Joseph’s 
prophecy concerning death, 253: re- 
nounced all factions, 344; sent by Wm. 
Marks to bring John Taylor home, 
344; went to Pittsburg with Rigdon, 

WwW 


344; holds meetings, 344; W. ; 
Blair converts to Reorg., ................ 344, 345 
WMlection, +d 0ctrine .Of 26.0: eee ij, PAY) 


Elvin, Robert M., on H. C. Reorg.,, ....450 
Emmett, James, baptized on first mis- 
sion to Michigan, 92; leader of a 


PACTLON Meme te SO re. be het ieee 268 
Endowment, _ spiritual at Kirtland 

PCTN DC petra eee eb oe ney Nou tite Als Type Bled 
Ensign, Zion’s, published, .........0...0... cece 438 
Epistle, first by Joseph Smith III, .......... 350 


Erie Canal, Palmyra on, 31; travel 
upon, 64; Joseph, Sr. lived in Water- 
loo upon, 85; Saints from N. Y. 
travelstomMirtlandabya 2s ee 86 

Escape from Missouri, Joseph Smith 
ANC SOEME Sy Le cee eee Lin CTRL 212 

Etzenhouser, Merrill A., on H. C. Re- 
OU eee ie eee aa ee ee We aE Ee 450 

Evanelia, the gospel-boat, -......00..0...... 420, 421 

Evans, David, in charge of defense at 
Haun’s Mill, 206; surrender ignored, 207 

Evans, Richard C., couns. in pres., 423, 
AL): SSCrVEd. -ASHA Dsante ee 442 

Evening The, and the Morning Star 
(Independence) to be published, 115; 
press for printing bought, 115; paper 
bought for first edition, 118, 119; first 
number appears, 124, 425; Free People 
of Color, editorial in, 133; press and 
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type thrown in river by mob, 133, 435; 
The Evening and Morning Star (Kirt- 
land) a republication provided for by 
resolution, 1438; first number issued, 
144, 435; letter from Moses Nicker- 
SOM ee et ae ee eee ee 145 
Everetts ferry, sinking of ferry boat at, 
155; Everett drowned, 155 
Exodus from Jackson Co., 136, 1387, 138, 
139, 140, 485; from pep 209, 210, 
213, 214, 436; from Nauvo 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260; 361, 262, 263, 486 
Extermination, order of Gov. Boggs, ..-206 


Factions, Reorg. rejects all, 301; Joseph 
Smith III attitude toward, 367; re- 
nounced by Deloit Branch, 297; Yel- 
lowstone branch withdraws fellow- 
ship from all, 

Fairfield, O., port of Kirtland; Saints 
accompany first miss. to Eng. COs eLSS 

Faith, taught, 128 

Family, the, experimental community in 
Kirtland, 67; Lyman Wight left to 
join church, ices War Rewari ne ean oats var PME 

Far West, Chapter XXX, 195- 214, 
county seat of Caldwell Co., MMOs OT 
townsite entered, 197; description of 
town, 197, 198; life in, 199, 200; Whit- 
mers, Cowdery, and others dissent 
from church, 200, 201; Saints from, 
investigate reports of riot in Gallatin, 
203; Saints flock into, 204; election in, 
after exodus of Saints, 205; prepara- 
tions for evacuation, 213; exodus 
from, 209, 210, 218, 214, 486; evacua- 
tion of, 203; exodus from state, 209, 
210, 213, 214, 486; Joseph Smith and 
others sentenced to be shot in square, 


209 surroundeds by smilitia, mi 208 
Farrar, Canan, statement regarding 

TOUMNMWCSLE Yi cee SENS ee eee Sees 18, 
Faulconer, Marietta, later Marietta 

IW KET oe ot ae ee oS reels. Srna 375, 376 
Fayette, N. Y., Peter Whitmer, Sr. 


moves to, 39; Oliver Cowdery taught 
school in, 38: geographical location, 
47; Joseph Smith removes to, 47; 
scene of vision of three witnesses, 55; 
first conference at, 62; location of 
preaching points in, 62; Parley P. 
Pratt and Hyrum Smith walk to from 
Palmyra, 65;. branch at, 65; first 
missionaries leave, 60; conference at, 
85, preaching at, 
Ferry, L. D. S. on Big Blue; Saints 
meet at, 182; taken by mob, 136: sink- 
ing of boat at Everett’s ferry, pean 155 
Fielding, Rev. James, invites first miss, 
- coe pulpit, 186; turns against L. 


Fielding, Joseph, hears the gospel, 176; 
ordained to go on mission to Eng., 
182; his brother Rev. James Fielding 
visited by miss., 186; miss. trip of, 
189; remains in Eng., TE Se netic ae en ce 189 

Fielding, Mary, hears the gospel, 176 
marries Hyrum Smith, 176 gives $5 
to finance first foreign mission, 35, 
Abid, accompanies Eng. miss. to Fair- 

e 


Fielding, Mercy, hears the gospel, 176; 
marries ‘Robert -Thompson, “22.34: 
Fishing River Revelation received, ........ 161 

Flourney, Jones H., Bishop Partridge 
buys Temple Lot from, 116 


Follows, George B., comes 16 miles to 
see: Derry:ese eee ee nes eee 359 
Folsom, California, branch organized, 362 
Ford, Thomas Gov., Joseph Smith offers 
to go before any court he may desig- 
nate, 250; pledges faith of state, 253; 
Wood and Reid appeal to, 254; re- 
fused to intervene, 254; disbands Mc- 
Donough troops, 254; character of, 
255; on removal of L. D. S., 256; his 
history2; 2563" hisschildrenss ee 256 
Fordham, Elijah, only L. D. S. in New 
York City, 184, 192; promise to, 184; 
carves oxen for baptismal font in 
Temple, 227; assists P. Pratt in mis- 
sion in New York City, 
Forgeus, John A., sends $200 to help 
publish Book of Mormon, Nauvoo ed., 223 
Forscutt, Mark, letter from David 
Whitmer, 55, 56; helps edit Zion’s 
Hope, 426; hires Independence Hall 


for A. H. Smith to preach in, 388; 
Russell Huntley deeds Kirtland 
temple*toy 2 ee eee 413 


Fort Osage (now Sibley), 
Eytig UE EE SSS Se i re ae Sere 
Foss, John C., served as pres. of sev., 446 

Foster, Dr. ———., disaffected, 249: 
leaves Nauvoo with family see 251 
Foster James, served as pres. of sev., 445 
Fox, Jane, of Birmingham Heath, gave 
iIn-name for Dbapeismine. eee 356 
Fox’s Gardens, Salt Lake City, Alex H. 
Smith*preachestin, .2 2 Se ee eee 388 
Free People of Color, editorial in Even- 
ing and the Morning Star, ............222..... 132 
Free Thinkers Society, asks P. P. Pratt 
to deliver series of meetings in Tam- 
many Hall, N. Y., 
Friendship, Allegheny Co., N. Y., home 
of Rigdon in later life, 17: worked as 
a shingle: packer int {22 .2) 2 ied 
Fristoe, Richard, prominent in opposi- 


tion to Mormons in Jackson Co., 

offered to-_buy. land 54 
bry, .Charles onpl CloReore ee ee 451 
Fulk, Raleigh L., served as pres. of 

SOVAD Ese EN, tr BOE ree 0 ace iets ae are 447 


Fuller, Edson, appointed on mission 
with—Jacob Scott, 87; dropped out, 87 
Fullmer, David, on H, C. in Nauvoo, ....449 
Fyrando, Elsie (nee Olsen), wife of 
Magnus Fyrando, early experience in 
the -churchs-22) 2.2280 Se eee 400 
Fyrando, Magnus, miss. to Scandinavia, 
400; early experiences in the church, 
400; in Sweden and Denmark, 400, 401, 
402; prophecy to and its fulfillment, 


[ES Aeknag eth dh ibe eaters Rees Ai 


Galland, Dr. Isaac, 
and S\easons, 
Gallatin, election day riot at, 
Gardiol, , two sisters, first bap- 
tisms in Italy, | seth ee ee ee eee 382 
Garrick, the, ship upon which miss. 
embark for Eng., 185; description of, 
185; race with South America, 185; 
miss. return upon, 190; race with New 
England, 
Garver, John Ex, 
served as QDs cia oaks eee oe eee "44 
Gathering, Saints return to Independ- 
ence, Chap. LXV, 415; Joseph Smith 
III upon, 374 
Gatrost, Phillip, brings Derry’s family 


helps start Times 


s tie 


to western Iowa, 
Gauze, Jesse, goes to Missouri, 
Gaylord, Elijah, pledges himself to see 
Derry family does not suffer, 
Gaylord, John C. served as pres. of 
sev., 446; on H. C. Reorg., 450; de- 
termines to stand apart from all fac- 
tions, 317; interested in Reorg., 
Gee, Salmon, served as pres. of sev., ....445 
General Assembly, il 
Germany, miss. in, 
Gibbs, Luman, tried and acquitted, 
Gilbert, Algernon S., partner of Whit- 
ney, goes to Independence, 88; to 
establish new store in Independence, 
88; goes to Independence by boat, 
89; arrives in Independence, 90; prob- 
able reference to by Latrobe, 96; 
store attacked by mob, 133; letter to 
from attorney gen. quoted; 146; dis- 
cusses organization of Saints into 
militia, 147; signs letter to governor, 
150; died of cholera, 161; offers him- 
self as a ransom for brethren, 1 
Gilbert, J. W. and wife, miss. to South 
Seas, experience in tidal wave, 
Gilbert, John H., set type for B. of M., 50 
Gilette, Truman, converts John Leeka.,....349 
Gillen, James A., served as ap,, 443, 
served as pres. q. of twelve, ...........00....... 44] 
Gillen, James W. baptized by S. W. 
Condit, 338; chosen an apostle, 423; 
early life, 338; miss. to Australia, 399; 
miss. to Cal., 387, 276; served as ap., 
442; served as pres. of sev., 446; 
marries Nancy D. Moore, 
Gleason and Shepherd—stereotyped 
Book of Mormon (Nauvoo) ed., BPD: 
Gleazer, Edmund J., served as ap., ........ 443 
Glories, revelation on, <a ede hoe egos 117, 130 
Goerch Street, N. Y., first meeting place 
of Saints in New York GitVor eee 192 
Goodrich, Vinton M., on H. C. Reorg., 451 
Goodson, John, one of first miss. to 
Eng., 184; preached in Preston, 186; 
Welrlteescom SeQLrord, ss love. Lette. tor 
PASTY TU Cay tert ee te TE Le re he eee 189 
Goodwin, Mrs. Laura, died on Brooklyn 
and buried on island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, 
Gospel, The, 
ISP Sen DACH ttn ee ne AE eat 
Gospel Herald, quoted, 
Gould, John, goes to Independence with 
aid from Kirtland, 134; served as 
pres. of sev., 445; bears testimony to 


truth of Doctrine and Covenants, ...... 165 
Grabske, Charles F., served on H. C. 

TROXOLR RRS at crest Sees Pager Ce en SR As ae 452 
Graceland COlle Sein pre eet eae 425, 438 
Grandin, Egbert B., printed Book of 

Mormon, Be peer tr rat ek OE 50, 4384 
Granger, Oliver, on H. C. at Kirtland, 448 
Granta JohneAs- One rs CeeReOreg., 22:2... 451 


Green, Noah, pledged himself to see 
Derry family did not suffer, 3 
Green, Hervey, baptized Granville Hed- 


rick, 321; bids farewell to Clapp on 
DES RAL SCEIMISSIO Myre ete ee soe cee ane et 389 
- Greene, John, baptism, 129: marshal 
destroys press of Expositor, 249; on 
TSE ME eater J SG GEST @K0 [pel geet tee Me ee ces ere 392 


Greene, Thomas P., ‘and congregation at 
Jeffersonville, Ill. unite with Reorg., 368 

Greene, Ulysses W., served as ap., 443 

Gregg, describes scene after assassina- 


tion, 
Griffiths, Duty, receives Herald, 
Griffith, Ethan, one of com. to select 


the q. of twelve H ROSY ON eZ ears reat Ae artes brates 307 
Griffiths, Gomer T., parentage and bless- 

ing, 370; chosen an ap., 4238, 442; 

sérved as pres. q. of twelve, .................. 441 


Griffith, Selah J.; appointed on a mis- 
sion with Newell Knight, 87; mated 
with Thomas B. Marsh as Knight had 
Be superintend removal of Colesville a5 
Tee ert raves ee. Deen a eee 2) ok eee 

Grouard, Benjamin F., Chap. XXXIV, 
239 5 ordained a sev. and set apart 
for island mission, 239; 436; an old 
sailor, 242; preaches first sermon in 
Tahiti, 242; visits Tubuai, 243; goes to 
Anaa and low islands, 245; builds a 
schooner at Tubuai, 245; forbidden to 
preach by French, 246; leaves islands, 
246; later life and death, 

Grover, Thomas, on H. C. in Kirtland, 
448; on H. C, in Nauvoo, 44 

Groves, Elisha: H., ordains David Pat- 
Cena (Zi. On eC eine ALON, 

Gurley, Margaret (nee Hickey) mar- 
ried Zenos Gurley, Sr., 294; takes in 
washing, 295; baptized by Jehiel es 


LC Maer reat ee es CEN Nae eran, JRC ee eee 96 
Gurley, Samuel, sent on mission to 
young Joseph, Chap. XLYV ................ 316-320 


Gurley, Zenas H., Jr., 
Lamoni, 409; 


first store at 
made an ap., 407; 442; 
withdrawal, 


Gurley, Zenas H., Sr., Chap. XLII, 294; 
early history, 294, 295; baptism, 295; 
early miss. work; 295; appointed to 
travel and collect money for Nauvoo 
Temple, 296; fails to go west, 296; 
miss. in Strang’s organization, 296, 
297; raises branch at Yellowstone, 
Wisconsin, 296, 297; renounces Strang 
with entire branch, 297; seeks light 
on next step, 297, 298, 299; receives 
revelation from J. W. Briggs and 
accepts it, 299, 300; visits Wingville 
andBlue Mounds, Wis., 302, 303; on 
com. to draft Word of Consolation, 
302; relates experiences of April, 
1858, 306, 307; chosen and ordained 
an ap., 307; baptizes Samuel Powers, 
316; assists in ordaining young 
Joseph, 339; probably spokesman in 
his ordination, 339; covenant with R. 
Newkirk, 299; daughter speaks in 
tongues, 


Haldeman, Adna C., connected with 
Crow Creek Branch, 321; present at 
Reorg. conference in 1859, 321; on 
com. to get subscribers for Herald, 
321; council meeting at home, 322; or- 
dained an ap., 323; assists in ordain- 
ing Hedrick pres. of the church, 323, 324 

Hale, Emma, See Emma Smith 

Hale, Isaac, prosperous farmer, 35; 
Joseph and Emma return to, 44; atti- 
tude toward Joseph, 46; Joseph buy- 
ing farm from, 46 

Hall, Andrew, secedes from Thompson, 238 

Hall, Samuel, Catholic priest, reads 
tract in Montreal, 231; goes to Nau- 
voo, 232; baptized, confirmed, and 
ordained, 232; goes on a mission, 232, 
PBR P baptizes, 840; organizes branch, 233 

Halsey, Thankful, married Parley Pp. 
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Pratt (see Thankful Pratt) 
Hamilton, Ontario, experience of Parley 
PePratteine.. = Pea L ele iS 2 ele cp Meer er rear 174 
Hamilton’s Hotel, Joseph Smith and 


party put up at, 253; Bettisworth 
INSISES VS Ont Opal le LOM cnet oeeneeeencaes 254 
Hancock, Levi, appointed on mission 


with Zebedee Coltrin, 87; served as 
pres. of sev., 445; Pratt leaves Inde- 
PENGCUCO WIC, ices. ces sgaee sean eee 22 
Hancock, Solomon, pres. of branch on 
Blue River, 138; prays for food, 139; 


One Hes COL. ZION ee eee ee ee 449 
Hands.«.W.©...00 0 i Co. RCONE 5 451 
Hanks, Knowlton F., set apart for 


South Island mission, 239; dies and is 
buried at sea, 241. 

Hanson, Hans. N., appointed on first 
Reorg. mission to Scandinavia, 400; 
arrives in Copenhagen, 400; returns 
bya 101 tee RE Sirloe ereiee Ben despotic todas oa POE Sc 402 

Hanson, Paul M., served as ap., 448, 
served as pres. q. of twelve, .........--..--- 441 

Hark, Listen to the Trumpeters, sung 
at choosing of missionary quorums, 163 

Harmony, Penn., (now Oakland) J oseph 
employed in, 30; meets Emma Smith, 
30; not the Harmony of the Rappite 
community, 30; Joseph and Hmma 
move to, 44; Martin Harris goes to, 
45; David Whitmer goes for Cowdery 
ANG Smith,  ..---.-.---ensc-nnnscesecesseneeseseceevsesseseers 47 

Harper, Henry P., protests against re- 
turn to Hancock Co., .....---2..-:::-:cssssececsse9-= 340 

Harriman, Henry, miss. to Canada, 145; 
served as pres. of SevV., .....----- s=lonersedesnsonees 44 

Harrington, Daniel B., arrives in Utah, 383 

Harrington, John, received testimony of 
Briggs revelation, 291; spiritual ex- 
periences, 292; on com. to draft Word 
of Consolation, 302; takes mission 
south, 

Harris, Emer, first preaching heard by 
Aiolavey 10, I eteystey eater een ree ett ageeee eect 177 

Harris, Geo. W., on H. C. in Zion, 449; 
Op Fe aeConil Nauv00, ssc 2 nccese et eee 

Harris, Lucy, cousin and wife of Martin 
Harris, opposed to Martin’s friend- 
ship with Joseph Smith, 37; Martin 
takes 116 first pages of mss. to show | 
LOD race ors aec ee econo ap Straw Bergen ee 45 

Harris, Martin, befriends Joseph Smith, 
37, 38: family of, 37; his story, 42, 
48: acts as scribe for Joseph Smith, 
45: loses manuscript, 45; took char- 
acters to Prof. Anthon, 44, 45, 434; 
testimony to Book of Mormon, 53, 54; 
appointed on mission with Edward 
Partridge, 87; present at dedication 
of site for Temple, 90; H. C. in Kirt- 
EEA a V6 Wee ene EA et oes 158, 448 

Harris, Nathan, father of Martin, 
prominent farmer of Palmyra, N. Y., 37 


Haun, Jacob, builds mill on Shoal 
Creek: pe i re ae oe Nee 206 

Haun’s Mill Massacre, .............. 206, 207, 208 

Hawaii, mission to, 438, 419, 420; 
Spaulding’s manuscript found in, ........ 83 


Hawkins, John, one of first baptisms 
in Tahiti, 242; promise made to and 
TeS@tUlillmen tin eet eee ee 243 

Haws Albertine 252, 419, 420, 4388 

Haws, Peter, lived across from Hyrum 
Smith, 252; Joseph bids good-bye to 
children of, 252; Albert Haws and 
Mrs. Leabo, his children, ................---.-.- 252 
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Hayden, A. S,, tribute to Rigdon, 78; 
tells of healing of Mrs. Johnson’s 
2 6 ¢ Panis ee etch dp hk CP RD 114 
Hayton, Thos., prominent in opposi- 
tion to L. D. Sin’ Jackson Co:, ‘offers 
tosbuy. LP DiSe land ee ee 154 
Healing, of Elizabeth Ann Walmesley, 
187; of Mrs. Johnson’s arm, 114; of 
Parley P. Pratt, 123; of Lois Cutler, 
141; in New York City, 193, 194: 
David Patten blessed with gift of, 
120; of two children by Patten, ............ ibAl 
Hebrew, Joseph Smith and _ others 
study, 4385; presented a lexicon by 
Oliver Cowdery, 234;. Joseph Smith’s 
“heart rejoices in’’ study of, ................ 35 
Hedrick, Granville, Chap. XLVI, 321- 
324; history, 321; first meeting of 
group, 321, 322; writes pamphlet, 322; 
conference at Crow Creek, 323; ideas 
on succession in Presidency, 323; 
made presiding elder of Crow Creek 
branch, 323; ordained an ap., 323; 
ordained pres. of the church, 323, 324; 


purchases Temple Lot, 324; visits 
Zarahemla, = 225 -  eee S22 OLS 
Hendrickson, , loans Herald to 
John VLieeka, ee eee ee 349 
Herald, see Saints’ Herald. 
Hewitt, Lyman, on H. C. Reorg., ............ 450 


Heywood, John and Mary, receive Derry 
kindly, 
Hield, Chas. R., served as ap., ...............- 443 
Higbee, Elias, H. C. in Zion, 449; seeks 
redress in Washington, D. C., 215; 
conversion by Lyman Wight, 234; 
opposes Saints settling in a body, ....310 
Higbee, Francis, attempts and fails to 
run off first ed. of Times and Sea- 
sons, 220; dissents from church in 
NauVOOs) ihc ee ee eres en ee ens 248, 249 
Higbee, Isaac, conversion by Lyman 
Wight, 234; on H. C: in- Zion, 5 449 
High Council, Chap. XXI, 157; organ- 
ized, 157, 485; first case before, 157; 
organized in Zion, 158, 161, 162, 435; 
letter of H. C, in Zion to scattered 
Saints, 162; ratifies Doctrine and 
Covenants, 165; appoints com. on Doc- 
trine and Covenants, 166; attends 
council in Kirtland, 169; to supervise 
stake of Zion, 424; Reorganized in 
Reorg., 339, 437; those who served in 
Kirtland, 448, 449; in Zion, 449, in 
Nauvoo, 449, 450; in Reorg., ..450, 451, 452 
High Priests, ordained, 113, 434; or- 


fe ie iy career he cor Re Te en ee 447 
Hilliard, George H., couns, to pr. bp..,....444 
Hillman, Mayhew, on H. C. in Kirtland, 
448; on H, C. in Adam-ondi-ahman, ....448 
Hinderks, Temme T., on H. C. Reorg., 451 
Hinkle, George M., leader of a move- 
ment, .268;) on H.-C. ine Zion; se eee 449 
Hitchcock, Jesse, on H. C. in Zion, ....449 
Hodges, Marietta, see Marietta Walker 


Hoge, Joseph P., defeated Cyrus 
Walkerstorm wConeress: a. eee 24 

Holden Stake formed, ...................... 424, 439 

Holliston, Mass), baptisms at. 194 


Holmes, Milton, Missionary to Canada, 145 
Holy Scriptures (see Inspired Version) 
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iskeyelic, JNardoy Waker WMC yeahh ers ee 316 
PLOMNIC MLO C OT IOLNCI ds S224: . css scenes eeeeeeteen ee 439 
IETOMVESE ROE AOU oe eckrcsised coer users eee conan eens 438 
Hopkins, Roy V., on H. C. Reorg., ....451 
Horahitu, visited America, ...................... 395 
Hospitalyand: sanitariuimy sc -2-.2seee ee 425 
Hougas, Emma, on Children’s Home 
OUATIUTE COS oe ree ee te ek seme eate ore eee 425 
Hougas, Ward A., pres. of H. P. Q.,....447 
Howards Philo, Ycouns: to pr. bp:, 2: 444 


Howe, E. D., publishes Mormonism Un- 
veiled, 81; associate of D. Hurlbut, 
144; incensed because wife becomes 
member of church, 81; first to ad- 
vance Spaulding theory, 81; papers 


CONC! Vere y all Bp bE DRS eres oe te eee 83 
Hudson, Henry J., assists western mis- 
SHreOv al aR O EM AVENE NW ae pe se ea eee eee 387 


Hulmes, George H., on H. C. Reorg., 
451: pres. of Independence stake, ....425 


Humphrey, Solomon, appointed on a 
mission with Joseph Wakefield, ............ 87 
Hunker, Ernest Y., served as pres. of 
Se ce ee ete oe nse ne cea sateeeecuranne 447 
Hunters’ Hill, branch organized by 
ig Re] 2M Sh oW ay Baek ae he eens eae eo enema ee 190 


Huntington, William, on H. C. at Nau- 
LUO Sa Behe Meek lee a FO ae 449 
Huntley, Russell, determines to stand 
apart from all factions, 317; deeds 
Kirtland Temple to Joseph Smith and 
NV Rea OT SOUL Cate oseoerearccecaccee es ere casacecasace 413 
Hurlbut, Doctor, mentioned by Rigdon, 
83; expelled for immoral conduct......... 
PDN Neer ea chr nce gece AD ote Et te 144, 157 
Hyde, Orson, biography of, 115; bap- 
tized, 115, 116; married Marinda John- 
son, 114; goes to Missouri with aid, 
134: lays Jackson Co. trouble be- 
fore Gov. Dunklin, 134, 135; sent to 
Columbus, O., to apply for act of in- 
corporation for Kirtland Bank, 180; 
estranged by financial trouble in Kirt- 
land, 183; goes on mission to Eng., 
183, 435; ministry in Eng., 186, 187, 
188; leaves England, 190; dedicates 
land of Jerusalem, 486; on H. C. at 
TEGWAPIIGB TYG le easy penis eae eer een ae eee 158, 449 
Hymnbook, Wm. Marks, a com. on 
50! eV EGE 9 (2) 9 ge eater tt Ee ein eer eeicar pune 325 


_ Hymns, Stop and Tell Me, Red Man, 


148; Hymn, No. 147 in Saints’ Harp, 
346; hymns selected by Wandell, 392; 
The Spirit of God Like a Fire Is 
Burning, 393; Hark, Listen to the 
Trumpeters, 163; Let Zion in Her 
Beauty Shine, 250; Weep, Weep, Not 
for Me, Zion 397; Now Let Us Rejoice 
in the Day of Salvation, ..........22:-cc1:cc00- 171 


Immigration, first immigrants come to 
Nauvoo, 216; conditions in 1830 and 
1840, 217; L. D. S. management of, 
217; Cambridge Independent Press, 
comments upon L. D. S. immigra- 
tion, 217; effect on Nauvoo econom- 


ically, 218; from Utah, 364; from 
ISTILISN eS ISOS eee ene. 60 
Independence, first miss. arrive, 71, 


484; establish tailor shop in, 71; Pratt 
returns from, 72, 73; elders appointed 
to travel there, 87, 88; Joseph Smith 
starts for, 88; his opinion of Mis- 
sourians, 89; opinion of the country, 
90; site for Temple, dedicated near, 
90, 91; miss. party starts return from, 
91; Latrobe describes, 96; Washing- 
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tor Irving describes, 97, 98; Warren 
Watson describes, 99; Joseph Smith 
leaves Kirtland for second visit to, 
MOeereturns Lrommlo0'= mob. ins wlsso: 
Saints camped on Temple Lot in, 136; 
Saints forced to leave, 1386, 187: 
Joseph Smith III visits Independence, 
416; Independence branch organized, 
417; Brick Church built, 417; Stone 
Church built; 417; Independence 
Stake organized, 424, 438; Independ- 
ence stake divided, 424, 489; de- 
clared city of Zion, 424, 439; sani- 
tarium built, 425, 489; home for old 
folks established, 425; Joseph Smith 
moves to, 427; E. L. Kelley moves 
to, 427; The Evening and Morning 
Star published at, 435, 115; Herald 
moved to Independence, 327; plan for 
cltyof Zion | received: (2. ane 435 
Independence Hall, Salt Lake City, 
Alex H. Smith preaches in, 388 
Independence landing, eleven elders 
TCA VGH ELON oe es Ae ae ee ieee 
Independence mob, good citizens had 
nothing to do with it, 134; Doniphan 
Says “more ignorant part of com- 
munity,’’ 184; Warren Watson names 
Bose swand vOtnerseu se ated tie eee aes 134 
Independence Stake, 424, 438; declared 
CORDESZIONA Rte ee Seas. See 424, 439 
Indians (Lamanites) mission to, 66; 
Pratt, Cowdery, Whitmer and Peter- 
son preach to Catteraugas, 66; preach 
to Delawares, 71; forced to leave 
Indians by agent, 71; O. Cowdery 
hears of ‘Navajoes,’ 72; followers of 
Alpheus make and keep treaty with, 
267; Lewis Denna, miss., 267; Lyman 
Wight colony share food with, 278; 
Lyman Wight colony have trouble 
with 282; Wyandottes visited by 


work temporarily suspended, 
116; revelation received while work- 
ing upon, 118; mss. in hands of 
James Mulholland at seige of Far 
West, 213; Anne Scott becomes cus- 
todian, 213; Emma Smith receives, 
213; resolution to publish, 377; com. 
of Reorg. procure from Emma Smith, 
3i7;. manner of publication, 377; 
stereotyped in Philadelphia, 377, 378; 
first ready for mailing, 378; P. M. 
Sims comments upon, 378; five thou- 
sand sold, 379; work on, completed, 435 

Interpreters, 46 (see Urim and Thum- 
mim) seen by three witnesses, ............ 54 

Ireland, preaching by J. W. Rushton.....300 


Irving, Washington, describes Inde- 
DETTE T CO ee er ee eee ee , 98 
SlemoLmeine sas MISSION msl Nig eee ee 422 
Italian, Book of Mormon printed in.,....266 
IRPVAY., TOTS, CyevenaVexel hah,” sceeeea inert 381, 437 


Jackman, Levi, bears record to truth 
of Doctrine and Covenants, 165; on 
TSE) ShaYA Gia ag ee ere eee veeeee 449 

Jackson, Andrew J., on H. C. in Re- 
org., 

Jackson Co., Mo., first miss. arrived, 
71, miss. cover all roads, two by two, 
87; Joseph Smith arrives in, 89; 
trouble in Chap. XVIII, 131-140; con- 
ditions of Saints in, 117; first schools 
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in, 102; petition asks Saints to leave, Joseph Smith and his Progenitors, gives 
133; exodus from, 1387, 138, 139, 140, account of finding ote plates; 22.2. 
435; Gov. Dunklin attempts to settle Judy, David, with Crow Creek branch, 
difficulties in, Chap. XX, 146-153; 321: biographical, 321; ordained H. P. 
Joseph Smith Visits at night, 140, 161; in Crow Creek Branch, 323: ordained 
Lyman Wight expects his inheritance an ap. in C. of C., 323: assists in 
to be in, 279; Granville Hedrick, and ordaining Hedrick pres. of the 
his followers return to, 324; Saints church soc ee ee 324 


return to, LXV, 415- 418; prophecy 
concerning, by Joseph Smith, 211 212% 
desolated by Order No. 11, PAZ. 415: 
conditions after war in, 


Jackson, Daniel and Phoebe, 


letter of 
Oliver Cowdery to, 265 


James, with Peter and John, confer 
Melchisedec priesthood,  ..............-- 
James, , assists fugitive Saints, 140 


James, Samuel, on H. C. at Kirtland, 


448, couns. to Sidney Rigdon, ............ 266 
Jehovah's Presbytery of Zion, ............ 287 
Jefferson, William, one of first bap- 

HSMSeinw Tahiti “eee eee 242 


Jeffersonville, ill., 


1 SSO) gf pee see a Reger CARE Pn mee ean ae papa eS 368 
Jenkins, Thomas E Welsh miss 

ATT V. CS ee cee een ee ee ee eee renens 360 
Jennings, Col, —————, leader of mob 

atihlaun's: Mill. oe ee ce 208 


Jeremiah, Jeremiah, appointed to Eng. 
mission, 856; arrives in Eng. 356; 
starts to Wales, 857; in need of help , 
in Wales, 357; Briggs goes to assist, ee 

Jerks, a manifestation at revivals, 

Jerusalem, Hyde dedicates, 

Joab, General in Israel non-de-plume of 
John C. Bennett, 234 

Job, Thomas, missionary work in Utah, 
870; writes of death of Thomas B. 
Marsh, 3 

Joe Duncan, a _ horse 
Joseph Smith, 

John with James and Peter confers 
Melchisedec priesthood, 

John the Baptist confers priesthood 
upon Joseph Smith and Oliver Cow- 
CGT Se a a ee Sa eee 58 

Johns, Abednego, ordained a seventy, 363 

Johnson, Elsa, wife of John, of Hiram, 
O., Joseph Smith and wife at home 
of, 1183; mother of Luke, Lyman and 
Marinda Hyde, 114; healing of crip- 
pledeanrm es see ee ae 114, 115 

Johnson, John, of Hiram, O., Joseph 
Smith and family at home of, Lisson 
H. C. in Kirtland, 448; father of Luke 
and Lyman Johnson and Marinda 
Hyde, 114; blesses his own sons, 

Johnson, Luke S., brought into church 
at Kirtland, 76; on H. C. at Kirtland, 
448; served as ap., 441; baptized by 
Joseph Smith, 114; disaffected in 


Johnson, Lyman E., brought into 
church in Kirtland, 76; served as ap., 
441; youngest member of first quorum 
of 12, 114; baptized by Sidney Rig- 
don, 114; disaffected in, 18388; prac- 
ticed law in Davenport, Iowa, and 
Keokuk, 114; death of, 114; mission- 
ary to Canada, 145; on H. C. in Kirt- 
land, 158, 448; failed in business, 

Johnson, Orson, on H, C. in Kirtland,....448 

Jones, Abner, rejects “‘sectarian names 
IV CTC See ree rea en ee ee ee 

Jones, Dan, assists in building Maid 
of »Iowa, 218; Captain of Maid ahs 
Iowa, 218; baptizes Griffiths, 


Kane, Thomas, describes evacuation of 
Nauvoo, NaS ee am 259, 260, 261, 262, 263 


Kansas City, Joseph Smith and_ party 
camp near spring, 89; in 18381, 99; 
stake organized, 24, 439 

Kansas City Journal, concerning Joseph 
STC ee ee ee ee ae Se Mee 28, 429 

Keir, James Hy COUNS: 2lO, Dia DD 444 

Kelley, Benjamin Franklin, one of first 
members of church in Johnson Co., 


Kelley, Edmund L., joined Reorg., 353; 
became bishop, 358, 443; sponsors 
move for gospel boat, 420: moves to 
Independence, 427; couns. to pres. of 
od CHEN HO) @ PRO ree pester oe ale te or at ete 423, 444 

Kelley, J, Stanley, on H. C. Reorg., ....451 

Kelley, James H., served as ap., ............ 443 

epee Richard Yancey, joins ore 


org., 
Kelley, Thomas C., served as pres. of 
ads 447; served as senior pres. ie 
Kelley William H., served as ap., 407, 
442: baptizes Heman C. Smith, 352: 
family history, 352, 3538; engages in 
TNT SSW rae, ae ace ee ee eee 
Kendall Co. Record, on departure of 
Joseph Smith from Plano, 
Kimball, Heber C., baptized, 125; kept 
journal in Zion’s Camp, 159; one of 
first quorum of apostles, 163; wife 
works for temple, 168; tells of work 
on Temple, 168; tells of Sidney Rig- 
don’s anxiety for Temple, 169; ac- 


count of work upon, 169; assists 
Heman Chapin cut wheat, ibr(ets 
preaches at Ogdenburg, N. Y., 73: de- 


livers prophecy to P, Pratt, 175: 174; 
speaks of speculation in Kirtland, 
179; appointed on mission to Eng., 
183; leave Kirtland for Eng., 183; 
sails from New York, 185; arrives in 
Eng., 185; preaches in Walkerfield, 
“187; baptizes 110 persons on 5 day 
mission, 189; preaches and baptizes 
at Chatburn, 189; leaves Eng., 190; 
arrives in New York, 190; baptizes 
James Whitehead, 190; leaves on 
second mission to Eng., 191; served. 
as ap., 441; organizes young people 
in Nauvoo, 224; couns. to Brigham 
BGO) Ne Wace bra etna art eee oi ne aetna CO A. 264 
Kimball, Vilate, her work for temple, 
168; baptized, 125; accompanies Eng. 
miss. as far as Fairfield, 182; letter to 
LGW DKS) Ofe V0 K6 ite tetet ate oe” a eae ned he 250 
King, Austin A. Judge, Wight, Smith, 
etc. have preliminary hearing Wbe- 
fore, 203; brother-in-law of Hugh 
Brazaele, 206; writes to Gen. Park, 


206; Saints tried DeCLOre eo eee 210 
Kingsbury, Joseph, on H. G at Kirt- 

Dehra ae ce 8 ia eee See ce Beer ae 448 
Kippe, Alex, trans. Book of Mormon, 439 
Kirtland, ‘‘The Family’’ at, 67; first 


miss. visit, 68; Joseph Smith moves 
to, 85; eastern Saints move to, 85, 86, 


INDEX 


ee 


87; a temporary stopping ‘place, 87, 
126; elders go on mission to Zion, 87, 
93; Jared Carter leaves for Pontiac, 
92: High Priests ordained at, 113: 
Joseph Smith returns to, 113; revela- 
tion on glories received in, 117; makes 
trip to Independence from, in 23 days, 
119; conference of Sept., 1932 in, 124; 
Young and Kimball visit, 124; Patten 
leaves for New York on miss., 141; 
reprint of Star issued from, 144; 
made a stake, 126; church leaders 


blamed for failure of bank, ................-. 82 
Kirtland Bank, plans to organize, 180; 
Oliver Cowdery procures plates, 180; 
denied act of incorporation, 180; an 
anti-banking society formed, 180; 
notes begin to be refused, 180; I. P. 
Axtell, Esq. on, 181; Joseph Smith 
warns against, 181; panic of 1837; 
181, 182; Saints struggle to meet 
GSA On Site Lite yo ea Sint poeta toasts 201 


Kirtland Temple, Chap. XXV, 168; plan 
to build, 126; women assist, 168, 169; 
Rigdon’s anxiety for, 169; prophet 
assists, 169; plastering, GOs) le O's 
doorkeeper for appointed, 169, 170; 
committee to draft regulations for, 
170; dedication of, 170, 171, 172, 435; 
endowment ide 172; deeded to J oseph 
Smith and Mark Forscutt by Russell 
Huntley, 413; title cleared by Reorg., 
413; cornerstone laid, 4 

Knight, Joseph, miller and grain buyer 
of Colesville, N. Y., 29, 30; often em- 
ployed Joseph Smith, 29, 30; his 
family, 29; Joseph Smith takes his 
team to £0 after plates, 30; follower 
of Joseph Smith, 35; operates mill in 
EI VCISS © Mier COs ere ees eee essen ee Naan 102 

Knight, Newell, appointed on a mission 
with Selah ac Griffith, 87; super- 
intends removal of Colesville branch, 
87; present at dedication of Zion, 90; 
writes of Joseph Smith’s visit to 
Colesville branch, 120; has mill in 
Nauvoo, 218; on H. C. in Zion, 449; 
on H. C. in Nauvoo, 

Knight, Polly, first Saint to die in 
Jackson Co., 91 

Krahl, David pe 


Ladies Mite Society of Lamoni gives 
bell to church, 4 
Ladies Relief Society of the City of 
Nauvoo, 224 
Lafayette Co., Missouri, Oliver Cowdery 
and Ziba Peterson preach in, 
Lake, Charles, buried in South Sea 


BRST A INS eee eeemeee weeks at een ee eh et Ae 395 
Lake Cayuga, near Fayette, ...........222-.-+ 47 
Lake Seneca, near Fayette, 47; Cowdery 

Seed) OU ASS eed Soa 22 nwa ee aa ee nee 65 


Joseph R. parentage, 369; 


Lambert, 
served as pr. 


Sake as an ap., 442; 
Ganwee Richard and Jane, remain in 
Hancock Co., 369; unite with Reorg., 369 
Lamoni Stake organized, cele ES ie 424, 438 
Landers, John, a _ Baptist preacher, 
heard gospel first from John Cairns, 
176, 177; converted and baptized by 
John &. Page, 177, 178, 179, 180; sees 
plates of Book of Mormon in vision, 
178; preaching in Kingsville, Ontario, 
230; visited by John Shippy at Wal- 
nut Grove, Ill., 231; with Wm. B. 
Smith, 316; determined to stand apart 
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from all factions, 317; John HE. Page 
requests, preach funeral sermon, 323; 
ordains Jedidiah Owen and David 
Judy, high priests, 323; ordains Gran- 
ville Hedrick presiding priest of 
Crow Creek branch, 3 


Lane, George, pioneer preacher and 
revivalist in western New York, ........24, 25 
Lanphear, Crowell G., served as pres. 
ed sev., 446; served as senior pres, coe 
Tarcne Charles J., describes Inde- 
pendence, Saee e Rngeate ener Sacks cule So Rea Ne, Or 
Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and Ad- 
vocate, authorized, 143; Whitmer’s ad- 
dress in leaving editorial chair, 167; 
succeeded by Elders’ Journal, 
Law, William, converted by Russell at 
Churchville, Ont., 213; left Nauvoo in 
June, 1844; 251; couns. in presidency, 
441; Expositor property of, .....................- 2 
Law, Wilson, converted by Russell at 
Churchville, Ont., 213; left Nauvoo in 


ue 1844, 251; Hxpositor, j- Draperies 
OL ee eR eine hy Regen ec ee ee ee 
Lawson, Léonidas M., Guede on 


prophecy concerning Order No. 11,....211 
Laying on of hands, believed and 


UIST EE a cohen scecar se bee teed ey oe 129 
Leabo, formerly Haws, memories of 
JOSephisefare welll sei ics eee erence 252 


Leeka, John, early history, 349; ad- 
vised by Hmma Smith not to go 
west, 349; baptized by Charles Derry, 
349; pledged himself to see Derry 
HAM Cl GeMOts SUTLC Ie oae one aoe 353 

Legislature of Missouri, passes resolu- 
tion forbidding publication of any 
documents, orders, or correspondence 
relating to expulsion of Saints, 

Let Zion in Her Beauty Shine sung as 
exas colony embarked ,)ts ee ee 280 

Letter of Instruction left by fos 
Svc HE) aT, 9 0 BLM Bo te Ae ag ha eee 

Leverton, Arthur, miss. in Canada, 


Levitt, Guy P., served as pres. of 
SENG eS Clann 0B pr ge wi ae ee Sir i 447 

Lewis, George, ordained a bishop, ........ 423 

Lewis, George G., becomes an apostle, 


399: returns to Australia, ............ 399, 443 
Lewis, Joshua, conference ‘at home of, 
89, 91, 434; a Missouri convert, 91; 
location of home, 89; sent as repre- 
sentative of Saints to Judge Ryland, 136 


Lewis, Phillip, finances South Sea 
STAN GRIT SS TO Tigges ee tee ee ene ee een ae 239 
Leyland Lane, branch organized by 
TTSt MN CeIn ISS Gates et ee Pee eh 90 
Leyland Moss, branch organized by 
TAN SEN Egg OER SS A AUIS Sher ee ste et ae ee Nee gen tre 90 


Liberty, Missouri, meeting called by 
Jackson Co. men, 154; leaders of 
church remanded to jail in, 210; 
prisoners taken to Gallatin from, 212; 
Emma Smith visits husband in, ............ 214 

Liberty Jail, leaders of church re- 
manded to, 210; Emma and Young 
Joseph visit Joseph Smith in, 214; 
Joseph S. suffers from face ache in, 
210; Rigdon released from, 211; 
Joseph prophecies desolation of Jack- 
son Co. while confined in, 211, 212; 
prisoners taken to Gallatin, 

Lincoln, Abraham, voted for Nauvoo 
CHUTE CT ee a eee erence aah Cees cece ame 216 

Lincoln, Seth and wife, passengers on™ 
Timeoleon, 240; baptized in Tahiti, 
242; Lincoln ordained and put in 
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charge of Tahiti Branch, 
Linville, Thomas, killed in battle at 
Whitmer, settiensentts esse eer 13 
Litz, W. A., miss. to the southeast ........ 376 
Livingston Co., Missouri, Saints settle 
in, 2199;- militia involved in Haun’s 
Mill massacre, SAAS ie iek UE aA te o  Wi Foa 207 
London Missionary Society, opposes 
miss. work in Islands, 
Lone Jack, Missouri, 
teaches school in, 
oe Elmer E., 
Tonetout Staffordshire, branch organ- 
ized by TITSE HN Ss MISSY wee eee ees 
Looking Backward, Bellamy’s theories 
in, borrowed from L. D. 
Lord’s supper, first observed 
church, 
Loving, Albert, a miss. from Australia, 399 
Lowe, H. receives testimony of Briggs 
revelation, 291; spiritual experiences, 292 
Lucas, Robert, Gov. of Iowa and also 
OffOhio; tributestorsaints, oe 181 
Lucas, Samuel D., Gov. Dunklin orders 
to return Saints’ arms, 151; orders 
Doniphan to execute church leaders, 
209; countermands order when defied 
by Doniphan, 209; put in command 
when Atchison leaves militia on 
receipt of extermination order, ............ 206 


Ziba Peterson 


Luff, Joseph, served as ap., 423, 442; 
conversion, 404, 405, 406; made church 
DIY Si CLAN ag te eee ee ee ee ee eee: 425 

Euther avi anda Ninss Cam EL ena ee aes. 
DASSENSELS Oy PETA Wallies eee eee 419 


Luther, Martin, considered himself a 


TOPCTUNT CY er ees ee ee oes 
Lyall, Joshua, baptized by Derry, ........ Soi 
Lydney, Gloucester, Briggs organizes 

DEANCIVS a taer eee ee eee en eee ee eee 
Lyman, Amasa, sent out to collect 

MONCYLLOr Temple ee eee 296 
Lyne, Thomas A., played in first 

American caste of Richelieu, 225; 


played Richard III to get a hall to 
preach in, 
Lyons, Lucy, later Lucy Resseguie, ....375 
Lytle, Hugh, leads secession from 
Thompson, 287, 288; miss, to Texas, 
320; wife dies, 372; returns to Iowa, 372 


a he Thomas, killed at Haun’s 
VAR Wipe AE le ceed age Pee eae use Sn « ae 
McConley, Myron C., served as ap., ....:...443 
McCord, Alexander, miss. to Utah, 361; 
baptizes three in Ogden, 362; arrives 
insoalt, Lake: City. ke. eee 437 
McCready, James, prominent revivalist, 14 
McDowell, Floyd M., couns. in pres., ....440 
McDowell, James, renounces all fac- 


tions, 
McDowell, Willis A., on H. C.:-Reorg., 461 
McGee, Wm., leads revolt in Presby- 
terian *CHULCH ene reer eee nee mero 
McGrath, Wm., sailor on EHvanelia, ....421 
McGuire, Benj. M., presiding bishop..... 

Spi tree ler DLP ea Ral eal Cetin Pie BOs oA od ag 427, 443 
McIlwains Bend, elders encamp near, 91 
McIntosh, C. G., sent on mission to 

Utah, Nevada and Cal,, 

with wife in Utah, 
McIntosh, John A. brought gospel to 

THAIMNDELES Mpc recat ee ee eee ee 369 
McIntyre, J. R., 

son faction 6 228 ee ee ae 
McLellin, William, baptized by Hyrum 

Smith in Colesville settlement, 93; 


361; arrives 
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biography, 93; on H. C. in Zion, 449; 
SOLVE) ASFA F pacc tesco hs coseee aces eee 441 
McKiernan, James, served as pres. of 


sev., 446; served as senior pres. of 
SOV 55 ij eases cic eh ee ae ree 445 
McLennon, William, Joseph III read 
Va We UT OT oars ee eee ee 333 
Mace, Wandle, child of, healed, 193; 
DADUIZOC CD re ere ee ee 19 


Mack, David, protests against return of 
Saints to Jackson Co., 
Mack, Lucy (see Luev Smith) 
Mack, Solomon, letter of Lucy Smith to, 
quoted, 43 
Mack, Stephen, brother of Lucy Smith, 
86; his old partner befriends Lucy 
Smith, 86; his success in Michigan .... 92 
Mack, Temperance, widow of Stephen .... 92 
Maid of Iowa, river steamboat owned 
by the church, 


Major, faithful mastiff companion of 
Joseph Smith, Jr., and his son 
Joseph, 33; tries to follow Joseph 


Smith to Carthage, 252, 253; trans- 
fers loyalty to young Joseph, Pe 

Maloney, Stephen, baptized by Alex. 
McCord, 

Manchester, N. Y., Hill Cumorah near, 
28; one of first three branches, 65; 


Pratt preaches in, 65; preaching 
QYOUTG Sort ea a 62 
Mansion House, built to help entertain 
investigators, 230; home of widow of 
prophet, 263; Joseph Smith moves 
INCOS eek Se eg eee 436 
Manti Iowa, followers of Alpheus 


Cutler visited by Blair, 369; founded 

by Blair, 369; founded by Alpheus 

Cutler re eee ee ee ee ee 267 
Mantua, Ohio, Rigdon pastor in, 


Manuscript, Book of Commandments, 
taken 7to0: SMissounrinercss eee eee aft 
Manuscript, Book of Mormon, first 


manuscript lost, 45; Alex. Doniphan 
identifies handwriting, 49; given to 
printer, 50; history of, 424, 425, comes 
into possession of Reorg. churc hiss 
Bae Poe ok eSB ae Som os OP EE Ce 424, 425, 438, 4389 
Marks, William, vision of Joseph Smith 
concerning, 309; letters to J, M. 
Adams, 309, 311, 312, 318, 314: agent 
for Bishop Whitney, 309; takes over 
church mortgage, 309; opposes Saints 
settling in .a body, 310; chosen pres. 
of Nauvoo Stake, 310; dropped from 
his position by Brigham Young, 310; 
permits Rigdon to present his claims 
in Nauvoo, 266; favors Sidney ea Spe 
310; with Strang, 310, 311; with C. 
Thompson, 311; on locating com. for 
Thompson, Suele 312: renounces Thomp- 
son, 312; resolves to renounce all 
factions, 312; quotes Oliver Cowdery, 
313; calls a conference, 314; attends 
Reorg. church at Edwin Cadwell’s, 
314; spoken to_in prophecy, 314, 315; 
received by MReorg., 315; receives 
letter from young Joseph, 328; Chap. 
XLVIII; visits young Joseph, 329; 
assists in ordaining Joseph III, 339; - 
old home in Nauvoo meeting place 
for Saints, 342; sends men to bring 
John Taylor home from Carthage, 
344; on Inspired Version com., ~ 377; 
dies, 380; serves as couns. to pres. 
440, 407; member of H. C. in Kirtland, 
448; com. to publish hymnbook, 325; 


—S 


superintendent of Sunday school at 
Nauvoo, 
Marsh, Thomas B., sent on mission with 
Ezra Thayre, 87; on H. C, in Zion, 
449; served as ap. 441; died at Ogden, 
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WANS MAD OU wD CLI Vs — seer satee ee seeeeeeeeee 354 

NilleraCaetidswOonmwre GC wReCORS&s yea 452 
Miller, Eleazer, baptizes Kimball and 

YAO URIS ante eas Sa RE NR eRe oe Oe 12 
Miller, George, becomes bishop, 226; 
pres. of H. P. Quorum, 447; served as 


Utah, 377, 437; mated with Selah J. 
Griffith as Thayre did not go, oe 
IS eeO le COL G WiC) VC re rere teres ec ceeres 
Mavdsley, ; building house fcr 
ESE EDLOveCL LOM V.OUnS TOlKS se 
May, Roderick, bishop of Independence 
LSE] Sele) iP eae Re at Ce a ee lt pee er Ae 424 
Mayfield, Ohio, chosen location for 
“The ‘Hamilyv.. 6%, 468) Rigdon and 
Cowdery preach and baptize at ....76, 77 
Medina, Texas, Wight colony at, 282; 
letter to Sanford Porter describing,....283 
Melchisedec priesthood promised, 58, 
60; authorized, 61; ex-officio members 
of conference, 424; office of, 
Membership, 50; members, 65; upward 
Obwa thousand... 127001. church of 
Christ Temple Lot, 324; more than a 
thousand in Ohio, 94; church in New 
York several hundred, 74; church in 
Missouri, sixty, 90; of Nauvoo Legion, 
224; baptized in Kirtland, 68; in Eng- 
land, 189; in California in 1864, eareee, 363 
Mendon, New York, baptisms at, 
Mentor, Ohio, Rigdon pastor in, 80; 
Rigdon visited at, by western miss., 67 
Merchant, Hortensia, describes Nauvoo 
architecture, 218 


Merchant, Lucius, on character of 
NOSED Ue SILL mee sects coceee eet Ae eee 2 33 
Merrick, Charley, killed at MHaun’s 
TAME bs = pee atelier ae 207 
Merthyr Tydfil, Wales, branch organ- 
ASG Lig va SUBS Sem ey ie ape Rae Sle ace i eal ee eee 358 
Mesley, George, from Australia; 399, 
SCEVCOMAS SATs erence ee ce aL ce s, 443 


Messenger, the, printed in New York, 
269; press of, carried to California, 
270; California Star printed upon 
press of, 273 

Messenger, the, published by Briggs, 488 

Messenger and Advocate, see Latter 
Day Saints Messenger and Advocate. 


wee eee eee ene eee e cen ween eee ese en ec enbencecccccecses 


Messenger and Advocate, Rigdon’s. ........ 266 
Metuaore, visits United States, 395; or- 
GATTVECRARIOUSH © Die esos a oe 423 
Ji Be Wa pW li 3k Ope W a) IAS aes mare cso. 0 Toye Sy ae pee Ea 88 
MACHIS ANE GS IMNISS UO nee seen ee 92 


Miles, 
sev., 
Militia, county, each county com- 
pelled by law to maintain, 111; Lib- 
erty (Missouri) Blues, 111; Blues 
guard Saints, 148; Carthage (Illinois) 
Greys, 111; Greys left alone to guard 
Carthage jail, 254; Muster days, 116; 
112; in Caldwell Co., 112; Nauvoo 
Legion, 112; Jackson Co. demands 
arms of Saints, 136; orders Saints to 
leave, 136, 137; Col. Pitcher of Jack- 
son Co. militia ordered to return 
Saints arms; Saints advised to form 
Jackson Guards, 146, 147, 150, 152, 
153, 154; ’Diahman Boys, 204, 205; Far 
West militia under David Patten at- 
tack Bogart at Crooked River, 205; 
Livingston Co, militia involved at 
Haun’s Mill massacre, 207; Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon not mem- 
ber of, 209; Nauvoo Legion, 225; 
Legion gives up its arms, 253; Mc- 
Donough militia disbanded, Sat hie a 
Millenial Star first published, 191, 436; 


Daniel S., served as pres. of 


pr. bp., 444; sent up to pineries, ........ 2070 
Miller, H. W., sent out to collect money 
for Temple, 2 


Millet, Artemas, plastered outside of 
A160 0) oo > Soha BN ns AU ok RN een eS tare 169 
Mineral Point Tribune; members of 


Yellowstone Branch print card in,....297 
Ministers’ Meetings, Reformed Bap- 

tists hold, 79; able to trace Rigdon’s 

movement by minutes of, 80 
Mintun, James F., served as pres. of 


LENA ee Epes pee ane peor 
Missions, not specific, 124; guided by 
PINS PUT DCL OT eee eee eet a eee ce ete eee 124 
Missouri, Joseph Smith’s impressions 
Of 90> Biter or Saints int. 91, 117, 199 
Missourians, Joseph Smith’s impres- 
SION SCONCE LINN S eee reece eee 
Mitchell, Dr; visited by Martin 
PERI G Meae eo eee ee ae te 45, 434 
Moffitt, ‘Alfred, baptized at La Harpe, 
Tll,, 296; father of Mary Moffit 
Thomas, SS SER Se “aig Seems Gaal sah eee rk Ry 296 
Moffitt, Levi, built Maid of Iowa, ............ 218 


Montebello Twp., Hancock Co., inNlee 
citizens adopt resolutions protesting 
ASAINStEATetUrMe OL SANUS, een eee ee 34 

Morey, George, on H. C. in Zion; 449; 
Onwr- CeIn vReORS: ai re ee Or eee 

Morgan, George, interested, : 

Morgan, Henry H., son of J.N. Morgan 
of Lydney, Eng. miss. to Cal., 363; 
reports to semi-annual con. in Cal., 
863; ordained a sev., 

Morgan, John H. of Lydney, Gloucester, 
with Reorg. ‘‘heart and soul,’ 357 

Morgan, Wm. and wife, of Oldbury, in- 
terested, 3 

Morin, Judge ———.. of Millport, 
warns Saints of impending trouble, ....202 

Mormon Battalion, the, met by Bran- 

5 OVO) Gh eae A ee ae ev aie Ns nine Bem CE ne eR 274 

Morton, Wm. D., 


sev., 

Mount Pleasant, near Brantford, Ont., 
first meetings in Canada, 143: first 
baptisms, 

Mountain Valley, Texas, 
WANA OE GOMON Gy cage eee eeeeo aces ee coe 282 

Morley, Isaac, one of communistic 
group ‘“‘The Family’’ in Kirtland, 87; 
sent on mission with Ezra Booth, 87; 
arrives in ‘‘Zion,’’ 90; offers his life 
as a ransom for ‘prethren, 1 

Muceus, Peter, work in Scandinavia, ..402 

Mulholland, James, Joseph Smith’s 
secretary, has his papers, 

Murdock, John, with Hyrum Smith to 
travel to Zion by, 87; becomes ill, 92; 
his mission to Detroit and Pontiac, 
92; one of first miss. to Michigan, 92; 
his twins adopted by Joseph and 
Emma Smith, 118; travels with Pratt, 
122; ill with fever, 122; officiates in 
healing of Pratt, 123; to travel and 
collect money for a Temple, ...................- 96 

Museum, in Seventy’s Hall, 


Nachashlogian, magazine in defense of 
negro slavery published by C. B. 
Thompson, 

Nauvoo, Chapter XXXI, 
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changed from Commerce, 215; immi- 
grants arrive in, 218; architecture in, 
218; health in, 219; publication in- 
terests of, 219, 220, 221; young people 
of, 224; Ladies Relief Society of, 
224; largest city in Illinois, 225; de- 
scription by Orville H. Berry, 225, 
226; by Jacob Scott, 226, 227; habeas 
corpus, writ of, as used in, 235; mu- 
nicipal court of, 249, 250; conditions 
in, June, 1844, 250, 251; Joseph Smith 
bids good-by to, 252; 253; deserted, 
XXXVI, 255; after the martyrdom, 
255; described by Kane. 259, 260, 261; 
Emma Smith remains in, 263; miss. 
from Zarahemla visit young Joseph 
in, 318, 319, 320; Marks, Blair, and 
Rogers visit young Joseph in, 329; 
young Joseph’s childhood in, 330, 331; 
Joseph III baptized in, 331; Geo. Ed- 
munds, Jr. asks Joseph III to remain 
in, 340; resolutions against Saints 
returning passed in, 340; a few Saints 
return to, 342; Joseph Smith III re- 
moves from, 348; people ask for 
Saints to establish headquarters in, ....408 


Nauvoo, Battle of, 
Nauvoo Charter, granted, 
Nauvoo Expositor, published, 249; press 
destroyed by order of mayor, 249; 
not unusual proceeding, 249; writ for 
destroying renewed si: 2ee <2 ee 251 
Nauvoo House, to be built for enter- 
tainment of visitors to Nauvoo, 2380; 
building, 226; Joseph speaks to people 
from platform on. corner, 252; timber 


POTS eee ees Ne ites Ge ae, ee ae Od 
Nauvoo Legion, 112, .225; gives up 

ERTS 4 Bees cea a en eee ents rae 253 
Nauvoo Temple, work upon, 227; Al- 


pheus Cutler, master stonemason, 227; 
Elijah Fordham carves oxen for bap- 
tismal font, 227; Jacob Scott on, 227; 
description, 227; cost of, 227; O’Don- 
nell on, 227, 228; burned, 228, 342; 
timber for, 277; ruins become a 
quarry, 342: converted into a work- 
shop, 256; desecration of, 
‘“‘Navajoes,’’ Oliver Cowdery writes of, 92 
Negroes, riot against in Phila., 132; 
Joseph Smith wept over riot against, 
35: slavery in Missouri, 105; Chap. 
XIX; Doniphan gives slavery as main 
cause of Missouri trouble, 104; Gov. 
Reynolds writes, Balm of Gilead in 
defense of negro slavery, 109, 110; 
Free People of Color editorial in 
Hvening and Morning Star, 1 
Nelson, Abraham, of Canada involved 
ins Gallatin Eriat] ccs... eee 
Nelson, Dr. David, fugitive from Mis- 
souri, 214; author of Cause and Cure 
of Infidelity, 230; debates with Josiah 
Hillis, 2303 andsJohnsCairne in see eee 
Nelson, Hyrum, of Canada involved in 
Grae ne Ti OUR er Ce ree ee een rena meee 2 
Nelson, William, miss. to South Sea 
Islands, Z 3 
Nephi branch, in Walworth Co., visited 
DYER C ONS MLSS Gee esac tears sone mere eet eee 293 
“New Hope,’ settlement of Brooklyn 
colonists in Cal., 273; dispersed, 
New Translation, see Inspired. Version. 
New York City, miss. to England de- 
layed in, 184; mission to, Chap. 
XXIX, 192, 193, 194; Samuel Brannan 
resolves to go to Cal, from, 269, 270; 
Brooklyn sails from, 270, 271; branch 
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of six Ofsanized i022 ee 192 
Nesser, Sr., Hartman, helps Swiss 
THISS. ee ee ee re See oe 385 


Newkirk, Cyrus, one of the com, to 
select first Reorg. q. of twelve 
Newkirk, David, served as ap., 442; re- 
nounces all factions, 297; chosen and 
ordained an ap., 
Newkirk, Reuben W., renounces all fac- 
tions, 297; served as ap., 442; released 
as ap., 407; covenants with Gurley to 


renounce ail prophets, etc., 299; 
speaks in tongues, 299; chosen and 
Ordained yan’ a De eestor ee ee 
Newspapers, reputation of, 247, 248; 


method of suppression, 249; instances 
of violence to presses of, or editors,....249 
Nickerson, Freeman, Jr., 143; ordained 


CIGOT eed noe ee 43 
Nickerson, Freeman, unites with 
CHUPCHi gts o sn ee eee 143 
Nickerson, Moses, letter in Hvening and 
Morning Star concerning work in 
Canada, 145; attends dedication of 
Temple, 1(4-— pays (-eratt-seawoyamee 
Canada en so fee Soe ee ee a eee 174 
Nieman, Frederick, sailor on the | 
HUANG ee ae ee ee 421 
Nine Eagles, post office, later Pleas- 
anton; lOWa,- 1.2 ee ee 
Noland, Wood, makes incendiary speech 
at Liberty. azainst saints, 21 
North America, first immigrants arrive 
BY) 5 2s 3. cic Wee ee a ie ec ee 
Northern Islander, the, published by 
Strang contains letter of Lyman 
Wight on “successions. == eee 214 
Norton, Henry O., swears out warrant 
againstuSmith: tor treason .4 eee 
Now Let Us Rejoice in the Day of 
Salvation, sung at Temple dedica- 
TION et ee ee a eee 171 


Oakman, Arthur A., served as ap., 
Ohio=HiriexnCanal sa. ee ee 
Ohio, Canal System, : 
O’Banion, Patrick, killed at Crooked 
RIV. CT coer ee a 205 
O’ Kelley, James, secedes from Metho- 
dist Church, war against creeds, 
Olson, Carroll L., on H. C. Reorg., 
Order ot. Bnoch, Silt Chap . 
bought land in Iowa, 409; organiza- 
tion of approved by conference, 437; 
incorporated in Independence, 
Order No. 11, devastation of foretold by 
Joseph Smith, 211, 212; in Jackson 
COM i ie Be a ree 415, 416 
, built first house a 
Har sWeSt-e2. se Bee nis oy aR OL 
Outhouse, J. M. seceded from Thomp- 
SONG ee eee Opa ee 288 
Outhouse, John, secedes from Thomp- 
SON Ms Aaa ee Se eee eee ee 
Owen, Alma, Crow Creek branch, 





Owen, Jedidiah, with Crow Creek 
branch, 321; in battle of Crooked 
River, 321; biographical, 321; went 


with Blair to conference at Zara- 
hemla, 322; ordained H. P., 323; 
assists in ordaining Hedrick ‘‘Presid- 
ing High Priest of the Crow Creek 
branch,” 323+ ordained. _an api, ocas 
assists in ordaining Hedrick pres. of 
the church, : 
Owen, William O,, debates with Derry 
and Briggs in Eng., 358; converted, 
presides over branch. roe 


ee et 
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Owens, Samuel C., prominent opponent 
of; 1, So S--in Jackson Co. offers to 
buy lands, 154; chief speaker against 
Saints in "Liberty meeting, 154; lost 
life at Chilhuahua, 155; believed Mor- 
mons responsible for sinking of ferry 
OKC masiehiion cg haat i OE Re oO nS Oe 155 


Oxen, for baptismal font carved by 
Elijah Fordham, 2 


Pack, John, pledged himself to see 
Werry family, did not suffer, 2..........2: 353 
Pacific Islands, mission to (see South 
Sea Islands). 
Packard, Noah, on H. C. at Kirtland, ....448 
Paden, Jacob, seceded from Thompson, 288 
Page, Edward, on Joseph Smith, ........ 32, 35 
Page, John E., converts John Landers, 
176-180; sees plates of Book of Mor- 
mon in vision, 177; quotation from 
Spirit of Times, regarding, 229; de- 
termined to stand apart from all fac- 
tions, 313, 317; dissatisfied with Hed- 
rick affiliation, 323; asks that John 
Landers preach funeral sermon, 323; 
SOTAVCSMEA Gael em ee eae utes ee oy ee ee 441 
Page, Hiram, finds a stone, 66; one of 


eight witnesses, Saleen San Se cet ay Rae 54 
Paia visits U. S. Ta airs org shi REN ea weet 395 
Palmyra, New York, revivals near, 24; 

description of, 31; Harris family 


pioneers of, 37; Book of Mormon pub- 
lished at, 50; Parley P. Pratt visits, 
65; preaching at, 62; Ezra Thayre, a 
bridge builder in, 
Panic of 1837, Chap. XXVIII, 
Pardoe, John, friend of Derry in Eng- 
land, 356; baptized by Derry, .............:.. 357 
‘Park, George S,, founder of Park ee 


lege, 
Parker, Robert J., 
prophecy, 
Parks, Gen., reports to Atchison on De 
Witt situation, 203; advises Wight to 
act in own defense, 204; King writes, 206 
Parrish, Warren, baptized by Brigham 
Young, 1 
Parsons, 
tions, 
Partridge, Edward, chosen bishop, 74, 
85; conversion, 74: biographical, 75; 
buys Temple tract, 116; buys much 
land in Jackson Cor 116; tarred and 
feathered by mob, 133; ‘offered him- 
self a ransom for brethren, 168; death 
of, 226; served as pr. bp., 443; visited 
Joseph Smith in New York, 75; re- 
turned to Kirtland, 85; Smith family 
entertained by, 87; appointed on miss. 
with Martin Harris, 87; signs letter to 
Gov. Dunklin, 150; opposes Saints 
settling in a body 
Patriarch, Joseph Smith, Sr., ordained, 


144, 435: those who have served as 
presiding, act MaRS ep ee te ie a i 445 
Patten, Archibald, baptized, ..............0....... 141 


Patten, David Wyman, his great faith 
and gift of healing, 120: hears of 
Zospel,. 2120. 12 investigation and 
baptism, 121; his work in Michigan, 
121; goes to ‘Kirtland to see prophet, 
121, 122; ministry in New York, 141, 
142’: healing of Lois Cutler, 141; bap- 
tism of Alpheus Cutler and family, 
142; baptizes James Blakeslee, 142; 
chosen on first q. of twelve, 165: mis- 
sion to Tennessee, 173; ordained an 
ap., 163, 441; in command of Far 


West militia, called ‘‘Captain Fear- 
not,’’ 205; killed at Crooked River, 
206; sent to Zion with succor, 144; 
mob rejoices over death, 


Patten, Ira, baptized, 141; : 
Smith, PIA MEE: CORSE SYD * Bee Minti” sees a 316 
Patten, John, Brother of David writes 
of Book of Mormon, 121; baptizes 
David Patten, nAN 
Patterson, John 8. served as pres. of 
SOV 5) does eee re ON eA eee Ke RTD 446 
Patterson, Col. 
miss,, 
Patterson, Robert, a printer in Pitts- 
burg, connected by Howe with 
SPauldimsetheoryn st eee ee 81, 83 


rr re ee ee ee nnn 


Patterson, William, miss. from Aus- 
LATE Oe Ve ie Aer A done hae ea age Ioe ee even eae 399 
Pawpaw, East, Ill., conference held by 
AVAL ee VEDIC ele sete tis Oe See ite ave Be 
Peak, Warren E., served as pres. of 
SCV a eerie eee se a eas eae ee AM) ira pees 44 
Pease, Henry, prominent in early Re- 


CG) a Sas | Shee as eek SS Pee PA Me ae ee CaN 370 
Peniston, Col. Wm. P., candidate for 
sheriff afraid of “Mormon”? vote, 202; 
harangues election day crowd, 
Pennydaren, Wales conferences at, 
Penwortham, branch organized by first 
Eng. miss., 1 
Persecution of the Saints in Jackson 
Co., Missouri, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
137,138) 139, 140, 168: in Caldwell, 
Daviess and Livingston’ Co., Missouri, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210; in Nauvoo, Hancock Co., ON Pass, 
DOUa2O Se 200,81 200. 26s 262, 263; in 


South Sea Islands, 393, 394; in 
LOS eta a ee gc Seen eae ON se ee ae 363, 364 
Peter, James and John, confer Mel- 


chisedec priesthood, 58, 
Peters, James H., on H. C. Reorg., ...... 450 
Peterson, Ziba, one of first miss. to 

West, 66; with Oliver Cowdery 

preaches in Lafayette Co., Missouri, 

72; opened school in Lone Tack wane: EaO2) 
Petition by people of Jackson Co. ask- 

ing Saints to leave, 188; petition of 

people of Clay Co., 195, 196; petition 
by people of Nauvoo, Til, 
Phelps, Morris, baptized on first mis- 

sion to Michigan, Be Se ee eRe ene eet 92 
Phelps, William Wines baptized and or- 

dained, 88; appointed a miss. with 

Joseph Coe, 88; preaches in Zion, 90; 

buys press and type for Hvening and 

Morning Star, 115; dwelling house de- 

stroyed by mob, 133; present at dedi- 

cation of Zion and site for Temple, 90; 

lays Jackson Co. troubles before Gov. 

Dunklin, 135; sang, “O Stop and Tell 

Me, Red Man,’ 148; signs letter to 

Gov. Dunklin, 150; bears record to 

truth of Doctrine and Covenants, 165; 

explores what became Caldwell Co., 

197; north half city of Far West 

entered in his name, 197; offers his 

life as a ransom for brethren, 
Philips, J. T,, miss. to Wales arrive, ....359 


Phillips, Arthur B., on H. C. Reorg., 
A525 Served cas, pres: Of SCV. is nnecre Pee ti 
Phillips, Judge John T., gives his 


official verdict on polygamy, .................. 366 
Pickering, William R., on H. C. Reorg., 451 
Pilgrim, George, early settler at Inde- 

pendence, 
Pineries of Wisconsin, saw mills bought 

by church at Black River Falls, Wis. 277 
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Pioneer settlement of Phelps and Gor- 
hams purchase, history of, by O. Tur- 
ner, quoted on early story of finding 
of plates, 


Pitcher, Col. Thomas, head of Jackson 
Co., militia, case of state of Mo. vs., 
148; Saints petition for return of 
arms, 150; governor orders to return 
ALIN ie eek ee eee ee 51, 1538, 154 


Pitkin, George; took elders from Hiram 
to Steubenville in his wagon, i 
Pitt, Frederick G., on . C. Reorg., 
450; pastor at Independence, 418; 
pres. of H. P. Q., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Rigdon, pastor in, 80; 
Saints begin independent meetings, 
344; visited by W. W. Blair, 
Plano, Ill., headquarters of the church, 
Chap. LVII, 375; conferences at, 377; 
church in, 379; last Herald issued 
1 0) 6.6 baer pene ye BEN Oe en ON ANG PS topes AY 41 
Plano Mirror, 
from Plano, 
Plasket, Captain of Timeoleon, charged 
$400 fare for miss., 239; allowed no 
sermons or prayer on board, 
Plates of Book of Mormon, vision of 
Joseph Smith concerning, 27, 28; 
Joseph sees for first time, 28; annual 
visits to, 29; obtains, 30; David Whit- 
mer’s story of, 39, 40; description of 
41, 42; Harris’s story, 42; Lucy Smith 
tells of in letter to Solomon Mack, 
43; William Smith on, 43, 44, testi- 
mony of witnesses, 52; three wit- 
nesses see, 53, 54; ‘Oliver Cowdery’s 
testimony, 55; Martin Harris’s testi- 
mony, 55; Chicago Times on Whit- 
mer's testimony, 56; Emma Smith 
warns Joseph of, 44; Martin Harris 
assists, 44, 45; taken away, 46; Oliver 
Cowdery comes to act as scribe, 46; 
“packed up’’ and taken to Fayette, 
47; Mrs. Whitmer sees, 48; manner of 
translation, 48; assistant scribes, 
Polygamy, Chap, LV, 365; synonymous 
with L. D. S. in 1860, 365; ‘‘stands to 
take’’ revealed to Young J oseph, 365, 
366; Reor,z. view concerning, 365, 366; 
Young Joseph convinced of Father’s 
innocence, 366; Book of Mormon con- 
demns, 366; Joseph Smith III’s atti- 
tude toward, 366, 367; not taught by 
Grouard, 246; condemned by Strang 
at first, 266; not in creed of Brooklyn 
colony, 273; Thompson takes decided 
stand against, 288; Oliver Cowdery 
first hears of, 265; Hon. O. F. Berry 
on, 259; Briggs renounces Strang and 
Wm. Smith because of, 290, 291; Wm. 
Smith denies part in, 291; Yellowstone 
Branch renounces Strang because of, 
297; ‘‘not of God,’’ 305, 306; John F. 
Phillips on, 4388; Joseph Smith’s 
prophecy concerning statehood in 
Utah, 487; Granville Hedrick pub- 
lishes tract against, 323; Crow Creek 
branch opposes, 
Pomeroy, Helen, speaks in tongues to 
Wm. Marks, 314 
Pontiac, Michigan, first mission to, 92; 
Jared Carter sent as miss., 92, 126; 


on removal of Saints 


cradle of church in Michigan, SRR Teast 2, 
Portor, se Letter of Lyman 
Wi ght t Soest a nee sat EES ee 283, 284 


Pope, Nathaniel Judge, releases Joseph 
mith on habeas corpus at Spun 
LOT ee ek oe A ee ae ee 236 
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Powell, David, receives testimony of 
Jason Briggs revelation, 291; spiritual 
experiences, 292; brings Briggs rev- 
elation to Yellowstone, 299; takes mis- 
sion south, 

Powers, Samuel, early history of, 316; 
joins Reorg., 316; serves as ap., 442; 
sent to Eng. on mission, 352; unable 
to fill eigen "856; death, 

Pratt, Addison, ‘set apart for island 
mission, and ordained a seventy, 239, 
436; sails from New Bedford, Conn., 
240; remains at Tubuai, 242; baptizes 
first converts, 248; his life in Tubuai, 
243, 244; left in charge of mission, 
245; sailed from Papeete, 245; natives 
remember ministry, 392, 393; return 
on second mission, 246; forced to 
leave by French, 

Pratt, Orson, becomes miss., 74; arrives 
in Zion, 93; sent on miss. with 
Brother Parley, 87; served on q. of 
twelve, 441; on H. C, in Zion, 449; 
ONLINISSH OH eee eect eee ee 191 

Pratt, Parley P., early history, 63; 
interested in ‘‘Reformed’’ Baptist 
movement, 63; returns as miss. to 
New York, 63, 64; hears of Book of 
Mormon, 64; visits Palmyra, 65; reads 
Book of Mormon, 65; walks to Fay- 
ette, 64; baptized by Oliver Cowdery, 
65; preaches in Smith home in Man- 
chester, 64; one of miss. to Lama- 
nites, 65, 66; presents Book of Mor- 
mon to. Sidney Rigdon, 67; visits 
Lyman Wight at Mayville, 67, 68; his 
journey to Independence, 71; selected 
to return, 72: return’ trip, 72; 73, 74; 
goes on miss. .with brother Orson, 
87; arrive in Zion, 938; falls victim to 
fever and ague, 93; returns to Kirt- 
land, 122, 123; returns with wife and 
settles in Independence, 126; de- 
livers Fourth of July address on 
steamboat, 126; appeals to Judge 
Ryland, 186; one of first quorum of 
apostles, 163; ordained, 164; prophecy 
to, 173; introduces gospel in Toronto, 
174, 175, 176; leaves on mission to 
England, 191, writes Voice of Warn- 
ing, 192; his work in New York City, 
1192; 1937 194s. serves as vap., —... 441 

Pratt, Thankful; meets husband in 
Kirtland after absence of 18 months, 
122; has tuberculosis, 122; goes to 
Zion with husband, 126, prophecy con- 
cerning, 174; dies, 192 


Pratt, Wm., sent with help to Zion, ....144 
Preparation, Monona Co., Iowa, history 
OLZCOMIMAIN I by, Bie ee eee eee 287, 288 


Preparation News and Ephraim’s Mes- 
senger, card of Hugh Lytle and fol- 


lowersspublishedints =. ee 287 
President of High Priesthood, Joseph, 

Jr., ordained at Amherst, 118; con- 

ference in Missouri ratifies ordina- 

tion, 119; Joseph Smith III ordained 

at Amboy, 339; Frederick M. Smith 

Ordained seals oe. ae ee eee 429, 439 
Presidents’ Off He 6Pss Onn ee ee 447 | 


Q., 

Presidents of seventy, selected and or- 
dained, 339; perpetuation of, 423; 
those who have served, 445; Reorgan- 
ized, 439; senior presidents, perenne 445 

President of U. S. AS Joseph Smith oa 


Candidate cee eee eee 
Presiding bishops, those who have 
SOT'VGCs pfeere tee ee eee on cae 43, 444 


Presiding Patriarchs, 


Preston, 


Price, Jesse, on H. C. Reorg., 
Priesthood, 


Ralston, 


Rasey, Daniel, 


INDEX 
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Lancashire, England, first 
miss. go to, 186; first sermon in, 186; 
first baptisms in, 186, 187; first con- 
firmation in, 187; meetings held in 
Cock Pit, 189; conference at, 189, 190; 
membership in, 190; branch organized 
in, 


served, 


Aaronic, conferred upon 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, 58, 


Priesthood, Melchisedec, conferred, 58, 
Printing press, 


to be purchased and 
sent to Independence, 115, 434; set up 
in Independence, 119; thrown in river 
with type, 133, 485; of George S. 
Park’s Western Luminary destroyed, 
109; later history of Independence 
press, 133; determine to purchase new 
press, 142; arrives in Kirtland, 143; 
set up and working, 144; buried at 
evacuation of Far West, 213; dug up 
and cleaned, 220; of the Hxpositor 
destroyed; 2538; of Messenger taken 
to Cal., 270; California Star published 
upon, 273; new Taylor Cylinder 
Power Press for Herald, 280; Marks 
contracts for, for Thompson, 312; 
proposal to buy, : 


those who have 
44 


Prohibitionist, Joseph Smith called ate 


first, 
Prophecy, gift of, belief in, 130; con- 
cerning devastation of Jackson Co., 
211; concerning Civil War, 124, 349; 
coneerning Utah statehood, 487; con- 
cerning Wm, Marks, 309; to Wm. 
Marks concerning young Joseph, 314, 
315; to Parley P. Pratt, 178, 174; con- 
cerning mission to New York City, 
192, 193; to John Hawkins, 242, 243, 
Joseph Smith, concerning his own 
death, 253; concerning young Joseph, 
291; concerning a prophet to be raised 
up, 298; concerning successor of 
Joseph Smith, 299, 300; concerning 
coming of ‘‘the prophet,’’ 328, 329; at 
blessing of Joseph Carlos Clapp, 388; 


at confirmation of Heman C. Smith, 
SIUC OM OSE Ply Uth yc tie. eee ceca seesseseeeee 405 
Pulsipher, Zera, served as pres. of sev.,..446 
‘Putney, James M., welcomed Bro. 
Derry, 347; pledged himself to see 
Derry familyuai denote Suite, y-.-----=: 353 
Quincy, Josiah, on Joseph Smith, .......... 36 
Quincy, Illinois, people of receive 
Saints, 214; defend Dr. Nelson, 214; 
try to divert attackers of Nauvoo, ....257 


Quincy Whig, Ebenezer Robinson 


worked in, 


0 
Quorum, meaning as used by L. D. S., 113 


, accused of ‘‘coquet- 
ting with Mormons,’’ 215, 216; helped 


defend Joseph Smith in trial pelore 


Judge Douglas, 


Rarick, George, served as pres. of sev., 446 


of Blue Mounds, Wis., 
join Reorg., 308; served as ap., 442; 
released from apostleship, 407; chosen 


and ordained an ap., ............. EN 8 oe 307 


Rathbun, Hiram, Sr., wounded for life 
AGSELAUN: Seville es ee eee ee 
Rathbun, Robert, his blacksmith shop 
in Independence attacked by mob, 
133; built iron work for Michael 
PATH a ARDY petetead 4 AY Dae ae I AE RL ape meee Re 


161 


Reals, Mr and Mrs., testimony on suc- 
cession of young Joseph, ...................... 6 
Redfield, Harlow, on H. C, at Kirtland, 448 
Redfield, William, returned to Nauvoo, 342 
Redress, sought by Saints, appeal to 
Gov. Dunklin by Hyde and Phelps, 
184, 1385; appeal to Circuit Judge Ry- 
land, 185, 186; appeal by Doniphan 
to attorney-general Wells, 146, 147; 
appeal to pres. of the United States, 
149; appeal by elders in Liberty to 
Gov. Dunklin, 149, 150, 151; appeal of 
Col. Thornton, to Gov. Dunklin, 151, 
152, 153; petition to Missouri legis- 
lature, 186; memorialize Missouri 
legislature for reimbursement, 209; 


CRS AS eee breien Hiker Aue Pk Aaa imme a 146 
Revell, Thomas, returned to Nauvoo, ....342 
Reid, H. T., firm of Wood and Reid, of 

Burlington, attorney for Smith’s, 253; 
insists Smith be examined before sent 
to jail; appeals to governor, 254; asks 


LOPS DOSEDON EIEN te teen) ree ees 254 
Regeneration, doctrine of. fa. 45. 125520 
Religio Literary Society, Zion’s, ....426, 488 . 


Reorganized Church, Chap. XLIII- 
XLIX, 301, 433; first conference, 301; 
renounces all factions and declares 
successor to be Joseph Smith III, 301; 
Word of Consolation, 302, 303, 357; 
who shall preside over, 305, 306, 307; 
q. of twelve chosen, 307; seventies 
chosen and ordained, 307; William 
Marks unites with, 315, 325; mission 
to young Joseph, 318, 319, 320; con- 
ference of June, 1859, at Amboy, 325; 


fall conference of 1859 in Israel 
Rogers grain barn, 325; James 
Blakeslee unites with, 325; Isaac 


Sheen unites with, 326; publishes the 
True L. D. 8. Herald, 327; Joseph III 
signifies willingness to accept lead- 
ership of, 328; Amboy conference of 
1860, 3387, 3388, 389; sends miss, to 
Eng., 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 358, 
359 and 360; send miss. west, 361, 362, 


363, 364; fights polygamy, 365, 366, 
367, 368; publishes Inspired Version, 
377, 378; teaches tithing, 378; send 
miss. to Switzerland, 381, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 386; opens miss. in Calif., 
387, 388; opens miss. in Oregon, 388, 
389, 390, 391; island Saints h@ar of, 


392, 393, 394, 395; sends miss. to Aus- 
tralia, 396, 397, 398; sends miss. to 
Scandinavia, 400, 401; begins gather- 
ing at Lamoni, Iowa, 407, 408, 409; 
moves publishing house to Lamoni, 
411; returns to Independence, 415, 416, 
417, 418; organizes stakes, 424; ob- 
tains Book of Mormon mss., 424, 425; 
builds Graceland College, 425; builds 


Sanitarium, 425; builds Children’s 
Home, 425; builds homes for old 
people, 425; moves headquarters to 


Independence, 427; mourns death of 

Joseph Smith III, 428; Fred. M. Smith 

becomes pres. of, 429; Auditorium be- 

gun, 432, growth of, 
Representation, rules of, 
Resseguie, Lucy lyons, assists. in 

gospel boat move, 421, formerly Lucy 

WS V. ON Soa te ee al on Pea Le eae 375 
Restoration of the gospel, Joseph ¢mith 
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promulgated, 
Restorationalists, a sect believing in 
restoration of wicked, 22, 23; Edward 
Partridge an adherent, 75; revelation 
on glories pleases, tf: 
Restorer, The, miss. paper published in 
FON hg 2 eee A a Te ee eee ele 358 
Resurrection, a belief and teaching of 
the church, 
Revelation, continued, a belief of the 


church, 

Revival, The Great, Chap. II, 

Strange manifestations at, 14; at 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 14; described, 
LOSPresultSiOh ee seis 5 os a ee 
Reynolds, Gov. of Illinois wrote 
pamphlet in defense of negro slavery, 110 


Reynolds, Williams, boasts of killing 
childeatria ans sii ees earn oe 207 

Ribble, River, first baptisms in Eng. 
Derrormeds sins eh ee ee ee 187 


Ribchester, branch organized by first 
Eng, miss., 190 
Rice, L. L., found Spaulding romance,.... 
PRs Ht mn Sahn) Ot seal a enemies Be OE by ents Meee. 83, 4388 
Richy sC. eC. on oC. atwNauvoo: 
Rich, Leonard, bore witness to truth of 
Doctrine and Covenants, 165; served 
as pres. of quorum of SevV., ........00000... 44 
Richardson, master of the Brooklyn;.. 
Richards, Jeanetta, Elder 
meets and baptizes, 187; first con- 
firmed in Hng., 187; father invites 
miss. to visit, 187; marries. Willard 
Richards, 188; dies in Nauvoo, IIl., ....188 
Richards, Rev. John of Walkerfold, in- 
vites miss. to occupy his pulpit, 187, 
188; daughter marries Willard Rich- 


ards, 

mighavas: One HemiCAvat-ehirt- 
land, 4 

Richards, Willard, appointed on mission 
to Eng. 183; preaches in Eng,, 186; 
goes to Bedford, 187; married Jean- 
netta Richards, 188; remains in Eng., 
189; ordains John Shippy, 231; visit- 
ing Joseph and Hyrum Smith in Car- 
thage Jail at time of assassination, 


Phineas, 


254; serves as ap., 441; couns. to 
Brigham Young, 264; present at 
blessing of young Joseph, ....2.0.0.000....... 832 
Richmond, -—————, one of first bap- 
CISMStiN Wants. oe ee ees 242 


Rigdon, Carvel, pat. of Rigdon’s organ- 
IZALIONGE See ae ae ee eee 266 

Rigdon, Sidney, ‘‘a kind of reformed 
Baptist,’’ 63; Pratt ambitious to con- 
vert, 67; presented with Book of Mor- 
mon, 67; baptized, 68; meets Joseph 
Smith, 74; his age, 75; “‘great orator,”’ 
76, 77, 80, 211; winning power of ora- 
tory attested by John Barr, 77; his 
later? life... 78. 293) DlogTraphy, 1s: 
meets Adamson Bentley and becomes 
brother-in-law, 78; marries Phoebe 
Brook, 78; with Bentley calls on Alex. 
Campbell, 78, 79; his ‘‘ministerial 
meetings,’’ 79, 80; accepts ‘‘call’’ to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 80; takes notes at 
Campbéll-Walker debate, 80; labors 
as tanner, 80; pastor at Mantua, O., 
80; pastor at Mentor, O., 80; Camp- 
bell and Bentley become enemies, 81; 
‘“Spaulding’”’ theory, 81; Nancy Rig- 
don Ellis tells of. father’s first con- 
tact with Book of Mormon, 82; John 
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W. Rigdon’s testimony, 82; Rigdon’s 
denial in Boston Journal, 82, 83; testi- 
mony of Bronsons, 83; L. Rice’s 
opinion, 83; Dr. Fairchild’s opinion, 
85; on a mission to .Missouri with 
Joseph, 85; returns to. Kirtland with 
Joseph, 85; goes to Missouri, 89; land 
of Zion dedicated by, 90; temple site 
dedicated, 90; works on revision of 
Scriptures, 149. 115; moves family to 
Hiram, ©} 11 oe 118; baptizes Lyman 
Haw ohnson, 114: tarred and feathered, 

118; ill and delirious, 118; goes with 
party to Missouri, 118, 119; returns 
to Kirtland, 120; couns. to Joseph, 

125; goes on Mission to Canada, 148; 

ordains alternates for 1s Ge. 157; on 
com. to arrange Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, 165; takes part in General As- 
sembly, 165; signs report of com. on 
Doctrine and Covenants, 165, 166; on 
com. to draft plans for Temple, 168; 

in charge of work on Temple, 168; 

wept and prayed on Temple wall, 169; 

gave dedicatory at Kirtland Temple, 

171; gave advice to Jackson Co. 

Saints, 198; not a member of Missouri 
militia, 209; ill in prison, 211; obtains 
release from Liberty jail, 211; leader. 
of a faction, 264; comes to Nauvoo to 
present claims, 265; publishes Mes- 


senger and Advocate, 266; William 
Bickerton, a convert, 266; presides 
OVErPROLEZANIZAt ONie cee 266 


Riley, James T., 
SO Vey isco ee ee ee ee 447 


Robinson, Ebenezer, editor of Times 
and Seasons, 2262, itt charge of print- 
ing concern, "219; experiences, 219, 220; 
cleans press and type and prints 
Times and Seasons, 220; experience 
with third edition of Book of Mormon, 
224 222; 228° looks Satter stereotyp- 
ing of Inspired Version, 311, ~318: 
couns. to Sidney Rigdon, 266; pre- 
sent at blessing of young ‘Joseph, nee 382 


Robinson, George W., postmaster at 
NAUVOO 55ers 2 Ba a ee ee ee eee 215 

Robinson, John A., on H.C. Reorg. A450 

Robinson, Joseph L., assists in pub- 


lication of third ed, "Book of Mormon, 223 
Rockwell, Orrin Porter, accused of 
shooting of Gov. Boggs, 237; defended 
by Alex. W, Doniphan, 237; no evi- 
dence to connect him with crime, ....237 
Roberts, Brigham H., quotes minutes of ” 
H. C. in case of David Whitmer, 
Rodger, Glaud, sails from San Fran- 
cisco for Australasia, 393; forced to 
go ashore at Tahiti, 392; finds Saints 
of Tiona, 393; farewell to island 
Saints, 394; sails from Tahiti, 395; 
lands at Sydney, 396; miss. work in 
Australia, 397, 398, 399; dies in mis- 
sion field, in Nevada, 413; ordained 
seventy, 363; served as pres. of sev., 446 
Rogers, —m——, murdered Thomas 
McBride at Haun’s Mill, 
Rogers, David, fitted up room _ for 
Saints to meet in New York Cityeo= 9s 
Rogers, Israel, early life, 325; couns. to 
William Smith, 325; unites with Re- 
org., 325; conference held in his grain 
barn, 326; fed and entertained entire 
conference, 326; visits young Joseph, 
328, 329; first bishop of Reorg., 353, 
444; finances Derry for Eng. mission, 
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Rogers, Noah, set apart for mission to 
islands, 239; sailed from New Bed- 
ford, 240; offered prayer at Hanks 
burial at sea, 240; landed in Tahiti, 
242; visits Huahine, 248: visits 
Moorea, Huahine, Borabora, Rieatiea, 
Tahaa, More and Mangua, 244; leaves 
fslands, 245. first)... D.4S.‘miss.. to 


circumnavigate the globe, 245; his 

first grave of Mormons at Mt, 

1 CE 9 ERE BISA ARN One cl te 245 
Roosevelt, Judge, befriends Joseph 

TEL Fe 2 Ads aa eS SA Siaty ee art eee a ee ee 340, 341 


Rushton, John W., England contributes 
to church, 360; chosen and serves as 
ap., 423, 443; preaches in Ireland, ........ 360 

Russell, Isaac, Pratt meets in Toronto, 
176; one of first miss. to Eng., 184; 
went to Alston in Cumberland, 187; 
reports baptism of 30 in Cumberland, 
189; left for America, 19; organized 
branch in Cumberland, 190; converts 
Jacob Scott, the Laws, Sampson, 
Avard, and Mulholland in Church- 


to investigate, 147; attempts to com- 
promise, 


Charles 
Derry reads, 345; Derry 
pawns his coat to get copies of, 356; 
reviews farming conditions around 
Zion, 411; editorial on leaving Plano, 
Ill., 411; first published as a monthly, 
437; Joseph Smith chosen editor, 437: 
first number from Lamoni, 438; first 
issue from Independence, 439; falls 
into the hands of John L. Bear, 382; 
copies of, ioaned to John Leeka, ........ 349 

Saints’ home, opened in Lamoni, ............ 438 

Salisbury, Jenkins, walks from Fair- 
TENG ON one Gs 1 Gig £25 61 5 i SRM a a a 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Briggs and Mc- 
Cord arrive, 361; first branch of Re- 


1 TEE IE ERI OR 2 ih Ta cee Cu NOIR ee 363 
San Francisco, branch organized, ............ 362 
Sangamon Journal, rabid against L. Pee, 

Be eee nen ne ee ete wR Te ak ee 56 


money for Temple, 296; baptized 
Samuel Powers and wife, 316; bap- 
tized Margaret Gurléy, 000000....00.ccccccccccee 
Savery, Richard, renounces all factions, 344 
Scandinavia, mission to, LXII, ...... 400-403 
Schools, first in Jackson Co., 102: of 
the elders conducted by Pratt, 127; 
large schoolhouse buiit in Far West, 
197, 198; numerous in Caldwell Co., 
198; public schools of Nauvoo, 234 
(see education). 
Scott, Anne, custodian of the Inspired 
Version, 
Scott, Jacob, describes Nauvoo, 226, 227; 
speaks of Nauvoo Temple, 227; app. 
on a mission with Edson Fuller, 87; 


SSO TOS OFS aCe HP cata ae ND A Sasa NC eects 87 


Scott, Columbus, served as Sev., 
served as senior pres. of sev., .......----- 445 
Scott, Walter, ‘‘reformed  Baptist’’ 
meets Sidney Rigdon, 79; first to 
teach ‘‘baptism for remission of sins’’ 
in the Western Reserve, 22; bitterly 
repulses Sidney ARIS ON. s ceceecse reece 88 
Sedgewick, Iowa, later called Lamoni, 409 
Seneca River, Joseph baptizes Pratt in,.. 74 
Seventy, presidents of, Joseph Young 
and Sylvester Smith ordained, 164; 
Leonard Rich speaks for, 165; ac- 
knowledge truth of Doctrine and 
Covenants, 165; senior pres, of, at 
conference of 1853, 305; work stab- 
ilized by revelation, 423; those who 
WAVES SCLVCO econ. ese tees ane ees 445, 446, 447 
Seventy, ‘‘Special Witnesses,” 128; 
selected from Zion’s Camp, 164; “‘give 
account of apostleship,’’ 164; moved. 
to Missouri in a body, 224; seventies 
hall in Nauvoo, 224; their museum, 
224, 225; difficulty between high 
priests and, 305; first seventies in 
Reorg. chosen, 307; organized more 
fully, 329; Joseph Smith defies duties 
and pays tribute to, 378, 379; work of 
presidency of, stabilized, 4 
Sharpe, Thomas C., on Nauvoo trouble, 
259; wanted nothing to do with pro- 
test against young Joseph, 341; com- 


ments on young Joseph, ................ 408, 409 
Sheehy, Francis M., served as ap., 443, 

SCRVCGmASMOLES Ola SCVsr tes eee ne eee 446 
Sheehy, John F., pres. of H. P. Q., .....<.. 445 


Sheen, Isaac, makes inquiry, 447; NOt 
dained pres. of H. P. Q., 291; united 
with Reorg., 326; editor of Herald, 
327; moves to receive Joseph III, ...... 339 

Shepard, Jonathan, tarred Bishop Part- 


TIC HERS ce Seis Sa ope yaa paved AR Ra een dh a a tes 134 
Sherman, Lois, see Lois Cutler, 
Sherman, Lyman, on H. C. at Kirtland, 
449; served as pres. of S@V., ..0....-....--.- 445 
Shippy, Benjamin, baptized by John 
SHOW Gy ON Ae Bee ANG ak aR IN Oe sn ae Ul at Bee! 231 
Shippy, John, conversion and ordina- 
tion, 230, ; and family visit in 
Nauvoo, 353; baptizes John H. Lake, 
SAD ESCLV ES TAS aN aD ee eet ee ee ee 442 
Shoal Creek, Jacob Haun builds a mill 
on, 206; Saints settle upon, ......0.000000... 197 
Siegfried, Mark H., couns. to pr. bp., 
BAe OM Ede Coe EU COL ES ho eatccrt ronan eee 451 
Simpson, George, leader of Independ- 
CINCO TIO Lee nee ee eee Ee 134 
Sing Sing, New York, branch organ- 
TWASUS IW ay aa tae ee oleae DOS a tt Dok Ale ard trae) Bed 193 


Slavery, one of causes of Missouri diffi- 
culties, 104; Doniphan cites it as chief 
cause of difficulty, 104; in Missouri, 
Chap. XIV, 105; Gov. Reynolds writes 
book in defense of, 110; Thompson 
publishes magazine in defense of, ....288 

SHITE Aaron. Dapeized i. cet ee 316 

Smith, Agnes, a fugitive, 204; mother 
of Ina Donna Coolbrith, 204 

Smith, Alexander Hale, mother carries 
across frozen river, 214; son of 
Joseph, 268; joins Reorg. church, 343; 
appointed in charge of mission to 
Calif * 382+. starts, for. Calif,, 387: 
chosen an ap., 407; couns. to pres., 
423; visits Salt Lake City, 437; visits 
Salt Lake City with Brother David, 
439; served as couns. to pres. 440: 
serves q. of twelve, 444; serves as 
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pros. a. of pucgehe 441; hey f In- Soc SDECIAITCOUNS ain LCS ae eee eee 448 

ependence, > moves to Andover, ; 

Mo., 409; preaches to old Brooklyn Seer dies DI Iere eee 
colony, 276; pres. gq. of Twelve, .......... 441 mith, Israel A., couns. to pr. bp., 440; 

Smith, Alvin, brother of Joseph, 29; one HH. (CMReoreert oe eee ee ee ee 451 


Blarts building new home, 29; death 5 Smith, John, on H. C. in Kirtland, 158, 


smith. Amanda, survivor of Haun’s Mill 
massacre, quoted, 208; describes her 


escape to Illinois, pene Se eee BO) A eee eon ere 213 
Smith, Asahel, on H. C, at Kirtland, 

448° RENE Cin FLOW ween eee ee ee 448 
Smith, Mrs. B, C., on Children’s Home 

COMMITCCe eee Bia ae ee, Leen nee 425 


Smith, Don Carlos, absent on mission, 
204; a printer, 220; published Times 
and Seasons with Ebenezer Robinson, 
220, 221; died in 1841, 223, 226; pres. 


GLE Py Qe ht ee ORIN ee 398 
Smith, Elbert A., couns. in pres., 440; 
presiding patriarch, Se ee eee 445 


Smith, Elias, in Vermont rejects creeds, 20 
Smith, Emma (nee Hale), later Bida- 
mon; Joseph Smith marries, 30; 
loses first-born child; assists Joseph 
as scribe, 46, 48; warns Joseph of 
danger to plates, 44; goes with 
Joseph to obtain plates, 30; finds 
home with Johnsons in Hiram, O., 
118, 118; carries Inspired Version 
mss. in flight from Missouri, 213; 
visits husband in Liberty jail, 214; 
states why husband left Nauvoo, 251; 
remains in Nauvoo, 263; goes to Am- 
boy with son, 337; received into Re- 
org. church on. original baptism, 339; 
turns over mss. of New Translation to 
Reorg., 377; advises John Leeka not 
COP LONRW ES Cee eer a ee eee 349 
Smith, Frederick Granger, Joseph Jr. 
speaks of in journal, 33; carried by 
mother across frozen Mississippi, 214; 
dies professing belief, -........000002. 343 
Smith, Frederick M., chosen as succes- 
sor to Joseph Smith III, 428; at Wor- 
cester, Mass., 428; his character, 429, 
480; birth, 4387; first graduate of 
Graceland College, 438; visits Europe, 
439: ordained pres, of church, 429, 
439: song written by, 433; pres. of 
church, 440; couns. to pres., .............. 440 
Smith, George A., served as ap., 441; 
leaves on mission to Eng., 191; visited 
PV OUN SE UOSED Leis. ce ree eee ee 318 
Smith, Humphrey, an abolitionist, .108, 109 
Smith, Hyrum, assists father on farm 
near Palmyra, 29; one of eight wit- 
nesses, 52; Parley P. Pratt meets, 65; 
walks with Pratt to Fayette, 65; ap- 
pointed a mission with John Mur- 
dock, 89; mission to Detroit and 
Pontiac, 92; baptizes William Mc- 
Lellen, 93; brings re-inforcements to 
Zion’s Camp, 50; one of committee 
to oversee building Temple, 168; on 
com. to draft rules for house of the 
Lord, 170; discourages plan to publish 
third ed. Book of Mormon, 222; Peter 
Haws lived across’- street, 252; 
Joseph prophesies their death, 253; 
charged with riot, 253; death, 254; 
Hon. O. H. Berry on his responsi- 
bility for polygamy, 259; Judge Ed- 
munds never saw, 258; becomes pr. 
pat., 226; couns. to pres., 440; on 
. C. in Kirtland, 448; served as pr. 
pat., 445; takes refuge in Iowa, 250; 
anointed young Joseph as successor, 


448; bears record of truth of Doc- 
trine and Covenants, 165; special 
COUNS, wilt (Presidency, =) ee ee 4 


Smith, John, pres, Lamoni Stake, ........ 424 
Smith, Joseph Smith, Jr., attends re- 


vival, 25; partial to Methodist sect., 
25; first vision, 25, 26, 434; family of, 
26, 27; second vision, 27, 28; sees 
plates, 28; works on father’s farm, 
29; his employers, 29, 30; married 
Emma Hale, 30; obtains plates, 30; 
family history, 31; his character, 
Chap. V., 31-36; as a leader, 32; 
David Whitmer speaks of his kind- 
ness, 34, and his morality, 33; his 
unselfishness, 33; love for children, 
33; love of animals, 33; temperance, 
34; eager student; 34, 35, 234; toler- 
ant, 35; industrious, 35; Josiah 
Quincy on, 386; Martin Harris be- 
friends, 38; meets D. Whitmer, 39, 
40; meets O. Cowdery, 38; describes 
plates, 41; William Smith on plates, 
44; moves to Harmony, 44; Martin 
Harris acts as scribe, 45; Emma’s 
illness, 46; Oliver Cowdery comes to 
Harmony, 46, 434; moves plates to 
Fayette, N. Y. 47; saw David Whit- 
mer in vision, 48; begins translating 
in Fayette, 47; Whitmer and Cowdery 
see plates, Harris sees plates, shows 
plates to eight witnesses, 54; de- 
clares a restoration of gospel, 57; 
Aaronic priesthood conferred upon, 
58, 59; baptism of, 58, 434; Mel- 
chisedec priesthood conferred, 61; 
organizes church, 61, 434; preaches 
near Auburn, N. Y., 62, 63; preaches 
in his father’s house in Manchester 
65; visited by Partridge and Rigdon, 
74: baptizes Partridge, 74; moves to 
Kirtland, O,, 85, 434; goes on miss. to 
Missouri with Rigdon, 87; W. W. 
Phelps visits, 88; takes Miami Canal 
to Cincinnati, 88; visits Walter 
Seott, 88; takes steamboat for St. 
Louis, 89; impressions of Missourians, 
89; camped at spring in Kansas City, 
89; arrived in Independence, 90; pres- 
ent at dedication of Zion and Temple 
sits, 90; laid a stone at northeast cor- 
ner of “contemplated temple, 90; at- 
tends funeral of Polly Knight, 91; 
attends conference at Joshua Lewis’, 
91; not a member of Caldwell Co. 
militia, 112; joined Nauvoo Legion, 
W1}9 returns to Kirtland, 113; works 
on revision of Scriptures, 112; 115; 
moves to Johnson Home in Hiram, 
113; heals Mrs. Johnson’s arm, 114, 
115; corrects and prepares material 
for Book of Commandments, 116; 
points out spot for Temple, 116; “the 
first prohibitionist,’’ 117; receives 
revelation on glories, 117; tarred and 
feathered, 118; goes to Independence, 
118, 119; ordained pres. of high 
priesthood at Amherst, 119, 485; his 
ordination ratified in Missouri, 119, 
485; on the ‘‘United Order,’’ 119; 
visited Colesville branch, 119, 120: 
leaves for Kirtland, 120; delayed by 
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accident to Bishop Whitney, 120; 
makes short trip to New York, 124; 
birth of son, Joseph, 124, 435; 
prophesies Civil War, 124; visited by 
Young and Kimball, 124, 125; sends 
plat of Zion, 132; visits Canada, 143; 
organzies H. C., 157; in Zion’s Camp, 
159; stands for last time ‘‘in goodly 
land,’’ 161; tells of endowment, 163; 
mentions seventies, 164; on committee 
to arrange Doctrine and Covenants, 
165; not present at general assembly, 
165; signs report on Doctrine and 
Covenants, 165, 166; on committee to 
draft for Temple, 168; records prog- 
ress on Temple plans, 169; on com- 
mittee to draft regulations for house 
of the Lord, 170; presented as seer at 
Temple dedication, 171; in favor of 


rection of Scriptures, 435; commences 
study of Hebrew, 435; editor Elders’ 
Journal, 435; arrives with family in 
Far West, 435; arrives at Quincy, 436; 
elected sole trustee for church, 436; 
editor Times and Seasons, 436; moved 
to Mansion House, 486; served as 
pres. of church, 


Smith, Joseph Sr., son Joseph tells of 


plates, 28; father of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., 31; one of eight witnesses, 54; 
blesses his sons, 144; on H. C. in 
Kirtland, 158, 448; serves as pr. pat., 
445; ordained pat., 144, 485; gave 
blessings prior to 1836; 114; lived in 
Waterloo, N. Y., 85; moves to Kirt- 
land, 85, 86; dies in Nauvoo, 226; son 
Hyrum succeeds him, 226; 


special 
4 


COUIIS 7 UNA FO SIs etesees. nce senctee cena 48 
bank, 171; warns people against bank Smith, Joseph III, born at Kirtland, 
notes, 181; calls Kimball to Eng. 124, 435; clung to mother as crossed 
mission, 183; investigates trouble at Mississippi on ice, 214; visited father 
Adam-ondi-ahman, 203; visits Adam in Liberty prison, 214; father blesses 
Black, 203; goes to aid of De Witt, as successor, 214; Lyman Wight 
203; surrenders at Far West, 208, assists in blessing, 214, 215; remains 
436; ordered shot, 209; saved by ac- with mother in Nauvoo after father’s 
tion of Gen. Doniphan, 209: remanded death, 268, 331; Lyman Wight ex- 
to Liberty jail, 210; warns Doniphan pects to see, take father’s place, 285, 
of devastation of Jackson Co., 211, 286; revelation to Briggs points out, 
212; visited by wife and son Joseph, as successor, 291; Yellowstone branch 
214; blesses young Joseph, 214, 215; acknowledges as rightful heir, 300; 
encourages E. Robinson to publish mission to, 316-320, Chap. XLV; pays 
Book of Mormon, 222; elected mayor tribute to James Blakeslee, 326; letter 
of Nauvoo, 285; charged as accessory to Wm. Marks, 328; visited by Marks, 
to shooting of Boggs, 235: indicted Blair, and Rogers, 328, 329; boyhood 
and arrested and discharged on writ in Nauvoo, 330; to succeed his father, 
of habeas corpus, 235; 236; warrant 214, 330, 331, 332, 369; his religious ex- 
issued for re-arrest, 236: keeps in periences, 331; baptized by father, 
hiding, 236; surrenders and again re- 331; testimony of John H. Carter, 330; 
leased on writ of habeas corpus, 236: his own testimony, 331; James White- 
Missouri authorities arrest at Dixon, head, 332; vision of, 333; its fulfill- 
237; released by Nauvoo Municipal ment, 334; his questions answered, 
Court, 237; Missouri asks Ill. gov. to 334, 335; reasons he came to Reorg., 
escort to border, 237; Ford refuses; 335; statement regarding position, 336; 
237; tried before Judge Douglas and goes to Amboy to take his place, 337; 
released, 237; his reason for tolerating his speech at Amboy, 337, 338, 339; 
Bennett, 237, 238; island miss. hear ordained pres. of high priesthood, 339, 
of his death, 244; writes to presi- 437 comment by_Amboy Times, 340; 
dential candidates, 247; did not dic- Geo. Edmunds, Jr., requests him to 
tate vote, 248; Higbee brings charges remain in Nauvoo, 340; resolutions 
of damage against, 249; released on protesting return of church to Han- 
writ of habeas corpus, 249: Higbee cock Co., 340; warned by Judge 
swears out warrant against for de- Roosevelt, 341; Sharpe’s attitude, 341; 
struction of Hapositor, 250: sues out. opposition of Carthage Republican, 
writ of habeas corpus in Nauvoo, 250: 341; answers in Democratic News, 
reports affair to Gov. Ford and offers 341; in Nauvoo, 342; moves to Plano, 
to stand trial, 250; takes refuge in 343; attitude toward polygamy, 367, 
Iowa, 250; bids good-by to Nauvoo, 368; sends miss. to Texas, 372; be- 
252; Major attempts to follow, 252, comes editor of Herald, 375, 4387; 
258; friends accompany on horseback, friendship with Marietta Walker, 375; 
253; returns to Nauvoo with Capt, tribute to miss., 379; John L. Bear 
Dunn, 258; arrives in Carthage, 253: spends week end with, 383; appoints 
surrendered, 253; arrested on charge his successor, 428; death, 428, 439; 
of treason, 253; killed by mob, 254, tribute of Kansas City Journal, 429; 
436; Judge Edmunds never saw but prophecies concerning statehood of 
once, 258; Sharpe claims not favor- Utah, 438; visits Salt Lake City, 438; 
able to manner of death, 259: Hon. leaves Plano for Lamoni, 488; serves 
O, F. Berry’s opinion on_trouble, 259; as pres, of church, .......... waesossennennneeneesseeseneres 44Q) 
his family remain in Nauvoo, 263; Smith, Julia (adopted child)—twin dies 
Lyman Wight hears of death, 278: at Hiram, 118, clings to mother’s 
Lyman Wight records last conversa- skirts as she crosses river, ...............+-+- 214 


tion with, 278, 279; writes concerning 
Marks, 309; his son, young Joseph, 
330; pointed son out as successor, 330, 
332; baptizes young Joseph, 331: re- 
quests James Whitehead to stand by 
son, 332; born at Sharon, Vt., 434; his 
couns. ordained, 435; completes cor- 


Smith, Lucy M 


ack, joins Presbyterian 
church, 25; mother of Joseph Smith, 
31; writes to Brother Solomon Mack 
of finding of plates, 438; similar ac- 
count in Joseph Smith and His Prog- 
enitors, 48; moves to Kirtland, 85, 86, 
87; goes with first miss. to Mich., 
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Smith, Matthew, renounces all factions, 344 
Smith, R. F., justice of peace, Smiths 


appear before, 253; taken before 

ASAIN SCRE OE aR Ee ee eg es 254 
Smiths Ruth Lyman, on Children’s 

Home Committee; eee eee 425 


Smith, Samuel Harrison, baptized, 60; 
at Kirtland, 58, 448; appointed on a 
mission with Reynolds Cahoon, 87 

Smith, Sardius, killed at Haun’s Mill, 207 

Smith, Spencer, baptism, 352; explores 
for location for Texas colony, 201: 
miss. to Texas, 

Smith, Sylvester, eli tale (On. BYE Kirtland, 
448; served as pres. of sev., 4 

Smith, Thomas W., made ap., 407; miss. 
A Society Islands, 396, 420: served as 


smith, Walter W., on H.-C, Reorg:, .....0: 451 
Smith, William B., tells of revivals near 
Palmyra, 24; Smith family in Pal- 
myra, 26; tells of bringing home of 
plates, 283° describes plates, 44; served 
as ap., 441; walks from Fairfield to 
Kirtland, 87; Briggs fellowships with, 
290; holds a conference at Palestine, 
Wisconsin, 290; Yellowstone branch 
renounces, 297; Reorg. renounces, 301; 
MoVemen ten d eray ses ee eee ee 316 
Snow, Erastus, visits Joseph Smith, ....318 
Snow, winter of the erent. ee 67, 68, 71 
Snyder, John, one of first miss. to Eng., 
184; went to Alston in Cumberland, 
184; reports 30 baptisms in Cumber- 
land, 189; left for America, 
Soby, Leonard, on H. C. in Nauvoo, 
450; sent out to collect ony for 


Temple, ees ee eae ae ee eee 96 
South Sea Islands, ian to, Chap. 

XXXIV, 239; Reorg. Chap. x 392; 

LXVI, 419; first miss., 239; sailed 


from New Bedford for," 240; voyage 
to, 240, 241; miss. land at Tubuai, 
249; Addison Pratt at Tubuai, 242; 
miss. land at Tahiti, 242; first sermon 
in Tubuai, 243; Pratt’s life on Tubuai, 
244; Noah’ Rogers visits other islands, 
244: Grouard goes to Low Islands, 
244, 245; Rogers sails for America, 
245: Pratt sails for America, 245; 
Grouard’s life on islands, 245; Aus- 
tralian miss, delayed at Tahiti, 392; 
find L. S. at Tiona, 393; persecu- 
tion of island Saints, 394: experiences 
of Rodger and Wandell Nils SUAl SMe 
Wm. Nelson, miss. to, 395: Thomas ° 
W. and Helen Smith, miss., 395; 
Charles Lake dies, 395; Clara K. Ellis, 


395 -fospel, Sboat; 420,97) 421) tidal 
Ge hig otis Oe re Le ey CAM RERNEN DT nes G8 ee 421, 422 
Southport, Lancashire, 


branch organ- 
ized by first Eng. miss., 190 
“Sparton Band,” thirty- five men under 
Capt. Anderson at Battle of Nauvoo, 257 
Spaulding, Solomon, reputed author of 
Book of Mormon, 81; Rigdon says 
never-heard of ce 2e7 | See ee ee ee 83 
Spaulding theory, claim that romance of 
Spaulding was basis for Book of 
Mormon, 81; first advanced in Mor- 
monism unveiled, 81; becomes Ameri- 
can tradition, 81; reasons for dis- 
believing, 81; ‘denial by Nancy Rigdon 
Ellis, 82; by John W. Ellis, 82; by 
Sidney Rigdon in Boston "Journal, 
83; testimony of. Bronsons, 83; 
romance found, 83; opinion of Fair- 
child ).;83; opinion ‘of: Rice, cee oe 84 
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Spencer, Augustine, swears out warrant 
against Smiths for treason, 252 
Spirit of the Times quotation regard- 
ing preaching of John E. Page, 
Spiritual gifts, believed in, -.....00.0.0... 130 
Spiritual Wife System Proven False, 
etc. by Hedrick, "322 
Spring in Kansas City, camping place, 
89; ‘location ofan. ee 
Squires, Joseph, kindness to foreign- 
going miss., 
Squires, W. W.., Thomas Waddell died 
at home of, 376 
Stafford, Edwin, tells of Sunday school 
at Nauvoo, 426 
Stake at Zarahemla, premature, ........ 423, 424 
Stakes of Zion, Kirtland, 126; Lamoni, 


423, 424, 488; Independence, 423, 424, 

A338 ue A39ro Ee Kansasa City ae eo 

Holden, 424, 4389; Far West, .................- 439 
Stars falling Ofer eee ee Li ass 
Stebbins, Callie B., on Children Home 

COMMINICECE! Tae ee ae eee eer eae 425 
Stebbins, Henry A., joins Reorg., 370; 

recorder for many years, 370; couns. 

tO: DED eis nse Bee ee eee 444 
Stamarasnio defined: 3. ee ee 129 


Stewart, Riley, L. D. S., involved in 
Gallatin TlOt= Sat ee ae eee 
Stoal,. Josiah, of Bainbridge, N. Y., 
friend of Joseph Knight, 30; hires 
Joseph to dig for Spanish gold, 30; 
at Smith home when plates were ob- 
tained, 30; follower of Joseph Smith, ..35 
Stone, Barton, prominent revivalist, 14; 
no great revival, 15; on ‘‘election,”’ 
20; experiment preaching baptism, 22; 
compliments A. Campbell on attitude 
towards creeds and confessions of 
faith, > 2... 32) 2S ee eee ee eee 28) 
Stone Church at Independence, corner- 
stone laid, 438; built, 4 
Stokes, Richard, ‘baptized by Derry, ....357 
Strang, James J. ., leader of faction, 264; 
baptized, 266; his claims, 
his attitude on polygamy, 
joined by John C. Bennett, 267; builds 
city of Voree, 267; founded Beaver 
Island, 267; crowned king, 267; 
elected to Michigan legislature, 267; 
shot by assassins, 267; Jason Briggs 
fellowships with, 290; Briggs gives 
reasons for leaving. 290; Gurley 
adopts leadership of, 296; Gurley 
urges claims in mission field, 296; 
Yellowstone branch renounces, 297; 
Gurley has spiritual experience in re- 
gard to, 298: Reorg. renounces, 301; 
Marks attends confirmation of, 310; 
Marks occupies as couns. to, 310; 


Marks leaves: iac5 22s eee ae eee 31 
Strader, Jacob B. protests against re- 
turn of Saints to Hancock CO; 340 


Successor to J oon Smith, Jr. 

Belgie eee Ae y 214°° 330. 331, 339) 369, 285, 286 
Successor to Joseph Smith TIT; 428 
Sunday schools, few in United States, 

DO eeu Nauvoo, 425, 426; Josepvh TIL 

establishes in Nauvoo, 427; publishes 

Zion’s Hope, 427; publishes Sunday 

School Exponent, 426; Sunday school 

association, 426, 488; association abol- : 

ished, 427; church school established, 428 
Sweden, Chap. LXVII, 400; Magnus 

Fyrando, first miss., 400; miss of Utah 

faction in, 
Sweet Home, 

ZO 5 eat ones cece nee ee ee 
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Switzerland, mission in, Chap. LVIII, 
381; Frederick Ursenbach In awool 
publishes The Gospel, 381; church 
sends John Avondet to, 381; Avondet 
lands, 381; Avondet meets Ursen- 
bach in Lausanne, 381; Avondet goes 
to Italy, 381; John L. Bear volun- 
teers for service, 382; arrives in 
Zurich, 383; many calls for preaching, 
383; difficulties of mission, 383, 384; 
meets Avondet in Geneva, 384; group 
in Zurich left under Taylor, 384; 
Bear returns on second mission, 385; 
leaves again for America, 

Sword of Laban, seen by three wit- 
TACSSOC Gees hs LE ioe ce Sh oT Se Pe eI 


Tahiti, Grouard and Rogers land in, 
242; first sermon, 242; first baptisms, 
242; Rodger and Wandell in, 392, 
find Saints at Tiona, 393; persecution 
of Saints in, 393; Wandell and Rodger 
leave for Australia, 

Tammany Hall, Pratt preaches in, in 
INC WaeOnrk SCT Cyan we en ore eee Par or te 193 

Tanner, Joseph S., on H. C. Reorg., 
451; pres. of H. P. 449 

Tarbell, Squire, married Joseph Smith 
and Emma Hale, 

Tarred and feathered by mob, Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon in Hiram, 
118; Edward Partridge and Charles 
Allen in Independence, .........................---- 133 

Taylor, John, stranger in Hamilton, 
Ont, gives address to Pratt, 174; 
Pratt seeks home of, 175; reception 
oLPratt -by, 175% one’ of group of 
Bible students, 176; editor of Times 
and Seasons, 226, 436; miss. to Eng., 
191; served as ap., 441; with Joseph 
Smith at assassination, 254; present 
at blessing of young Joseph, ................ 332 

Taylor, John, sent out as scout by 
Texas colony, 281; he and wife bap- 
tized in Ogden, 

Taylor, Thomas, Derry visits in Birm- 
ingham, 358; visits again, 359; one of 
first bishopric TUBES ED Oe i aca tees eee ee: 423 

Temperance, beginnings in U. S., 11; 
in Nauvoo, 32; preached by Joseph 
Smith, 34; J. 8S. called first prohibi- 
tionist, 117; Word of Wisdom, 125, 
126; L. D. S. ministers in Eng. in de- 
MOM OeeLOrs DECACII Scie ee eee ce ae 189 

Temple contemplated in Far West, ........ 197 

Temple contemplated in Independence, 
Joseph Smith lays stone for corner, 
90; Sidney Rigdon dedicates spot 
upon which it is to be built, 90, 435; 
Partridge buys tract containing dedi- 
cated site, 116; (see Temple Lot), 
Lyman Wight says will ‘‘most as- 
SERGE! fei chain 018 A Re a eespe a ee 285 

Temple (Kirtland), see Kirtland. 

Temple (Nauvoo), see Nauvoo. 

“Temple Lot’’ in Independence; dedi- 
cated, 90; Partridge buys land con- 
taining, 116; Saints camp upon, 136; 
bought by Granville Hedrick, 324; 
Temple Lot suit decisions, 438; 
prophecy by Lyman Wight concern- 
eT See ete, Sarees aM sR ore 2S Uee Cae 2 ee ta 285 

Texas Colony, Chap. XXXIX, 277-285; 
Lyman Wight authorized to colonize 
by Joseph Smith, 270; leave Prairie 
La Crosse, 280; journey to Texas, 
DROe eos = first. location, 280, - 281; 
build Zodiac, 281, 282; build Moun- 


tain Valley, 282; relations with com- 
munity, 282, 288; build county jail 
in Austin, 281; had all things com- 
mon, 288, 284; looked for coming of 
young Joseph, 285, 286, 371; some 
join Reorg., 352; Huffman goes to 
Nauvoo, 371; miss, sent to southern 
remnant of colony, 371, 372; branch 
organized among Texas remnant, ...... BY 


Thayer, Judge, decisions in Temple Lot 
SULT Cia eee oe ene he ee ae aye oe creck 438 
Thayre, Ezra B., follower of Joseph 
Smith, 85; his conversion, 63; ap- 
pointed on miss. with Thomas B. 
Marsh, 87; could not prepare in time, 
Sie er OLN SNE COLO amet ower cece. ee 349, 350 
Thomas, Judge Jesse, advises J. S. to 
submit to re- arrest, 
Thomas, John, secedes from Thomp- 
(0) GL ese Geer tad Nee ee A ein leg ey er 288 
Thompson, O., community experiment 
AES DY: Colesville br. not a success, 


Thompson, Charles B., miss. in days 
of Joseph, 287; goes to Voree, 287; 
history of his organization, 287, 288; 
position and claims, 287; founds Prep- 
aration, Iowa, 287; part of member- 
ship secedes, 287, 288; final disper- 
sion at Preparation, 288; many of his 
followers join Reorg., 288; publishes 
Nachashlogian, Y 

Thompson, Robert B., miss: to Canada, 
184; married Mercy Fielding, 176; 

OREN Ol a We seri eh OE I eet ne ee ae AM ERLE Sc 266 


Thornley, branch organized by first 
1D CYeRe CON KSIS Se eee eae Rese Acie een eal alt 
Thornton, Col. J., befriends Saints, ........ 151 


Thorpe, Judge Josiah, describes meet- 
ing at Liberty, 154; tribute to Saints 
in Clay Co., 195; on Saints in Cald- 
well Co., 198; describes Battle of 
Crooked River, 205; says Doniphan 
prepared to defend prisoners with 
his life, 

Three Missionaries, the, poem by David 
H. Smith, 353 

Three witnesses, see Witnesses. 

Timely Warning, a, by Orson Hyde, 
distributed to ministers of New 
GOH ES ee ara as Uae EC DOA Re PI, Coe PO oe Oe 184 

Timeoleon, a whaler, upon which first 
island miss. embarked for Tahiti, 
sails from New Bedford, 240; voyage 
Obes cae ee a ee ta SR 240, 241, 242 

Times and Seasons published by Smith 
and Robinson, 219, 220, 221, 436; 
John Taylor editor, 226, 4386; Joseph 
Smith, editor, 436; read in Briggs 
family, 

Tithing, question approached gently in 
Reorg., 378; its abuses’ elsewhere, 
378; Israel L. Rogers pays, 

Tees Dr. Bennett urges Saints So: 
(SOY re sane a ee RN ad Caan hey ot RR 

Toronto, Ontario, Parley P. Pratt told 
in prophecy to go to, 174; Joseph 
Luff, a Methodist minister of, 404; 
is baptized, 405; returns to Toronto, 406 

Total depravity, doctrine of, ...................... 20 

“Tower Hill,’’ home of Lyman Wight, 
near Adam-ondi-ahman, 204 

Translation of Book of Mormon. Harris 
acts as scribe, 45; history 115 pages 
lost, 45, 46; Cowdery comes to Har- 
mony to act as scribe, 46; used Urim 
and Thummim, 46; family present in 
room during, 48; manner of, 48; 
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finished, 


Treason, Wight and others accused, 
204; Missouri authorities revive old 
charge of, 287; Smith arrested on 
CHATS CMO arc cree 53, 254 

Treaty, under pressure of Saints in 
Jackson Co. with mob, 134; between 
Saints at Haun’s Mill and militia, 206; 
between followers of Alpheus Cutler 
and Indians, 

Trouble, Missouri, cause of, E. Douglas 
branch, 131; Alexander W. Doniphan, 
131; James Truslow Adams, 12 

Trouble at Nauvoo, cause of, Bancroft 
upon, 258; Hon. Orville F. Berry in- 
vestigates, 258; Edmunds, Judge 
George, upon, 258; Thomas C. Sharp 


miss. first landing on Pacific 
Isles, 242; Addison Pratt stays on, 

; first baptism on, 248: Pratt’s 
ire on, 244; Grouard *puilds a boat 


Turley, Theodore, first to build house 
in Commerce, 436; mission to Eng., ....191 
Turner, O,, story of finding of plates, 42 
Twelve (Quorum of), see Apostles; first 
quorum chosen by three witnesses, 
163; organized conferences (districts), 
164; duties defined by Joseph III, 
378; first chosen by direct revelation, 
407; assumed control at Nauvoo, 264; 
“Special Witnesses,’ 128; testify to 
truth of Doctrine and Covenants in 
writing, 
Twombly, Samuel, on H. C. Reorg., ....451 
Tyler, Charles, had left Mormon church, 
356; interested, 
Tyler, Henry, first fruit of Derry’s 
MISsion to-Hng as ee ee 
Tyler, Mrs. Henry, interested, 
Paes Wm. and wife interested in 
wor 


United, Order, efforts to establish, 116, 
117, 119: among followers of Alpheus 
Cutler, 267: in the Brooklyn colony, 
OHO Edward Bellamy’s ideas from, 
117; (see also ‘‘all things common, a4 
Preparation, and Texas colony, and 
Order of Enoch). 

United Order of Enoch, 
Enoch. 

Urim and Thummim, used to translate, 

41, 48; ‘‘most mysterious things in 
Old Testament, pede teh ADEE LDS set LE iS red AL 

Ursaline Convent, burning: of, Joseph 
Smith’s comment concerning, ........ ai, dey 

Ursenbach, Frederick, conversion in 
Utah, 381; urges church to send miss. 
to Switzerland, 381; prints and dis- 
tributes tract called’ The Gospel, 381; 
meets Avondet in Lausanne, 


Vandalia, Ill., Pratt and Murdock 
preach in Presbyterian church, 12, 
Vauxhall Chapel, In Preston, Lanca- 
shire, first sermon in England 
DreEACneGe insta fe ee ee 
Velt, Harold I., from Australia, 399; 
served as pres. of sev., 
Voice of Warning, printed first, 
Voree, Wisconsin, built by James Ali: 
Strang, 267 ; visited by Reorg. miss., 293 


Waddell, Thomas, miss to southwest, 
376; dies INGMISSIONSheldat =e ee 
Waddington, Eng., branch organized by 


see Order of 
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first Eng. miss., 


Waite, Hon. idee. opened home in 
Utah to E. C tS Nig F245 Mpeoeeeer eee a Ree ene se" 
Wakefield, Joseph, appointed on a mis- 
sion with Solomon EIumMphrey, .2.:---c0-< 87 
Wales, mission, opened by Jeremiah 
Jeremiah, 358; Word of Consolation 
translated into Welsh, 358; confer- 
ences at Pennydaren, 358; Chas. 
Derry’s tribute to Saints of, eee 
Restorer published in, 359; Jets 
Philips arrives, 359; Thomas E. Jen- 
Kin) "arrives, eos  e ee 359, 360 
Walker, Cyrus, Whig candidate for 
Congress defeated by Hoge, Demo- 
crat, 247; Joseph Smith voted for, 
248; Edmunds thinks if ‘‘Mormons’”’ 
had voted for Hoge trouble would oS 


AVELEC ee ne eee ar 58 
Walker, Marietta, comes to Plano, 375; 

Joseph Smith on her 77th birthday, 

875; sponsors Zion’s Hope, 380; 

sponsors move for gospel boat, 420; 

publishes Afterglow, 421; one of first 

to locate in Lamon i222 en wate ae 
Wale ET Eiry.. firsti loess tne 


Walkerfold, Chaigley, Lancashire, bap- 
tisms in ‘187; branch organized, 188, 190 


Waller, Gilbert J ., assists Hawaiian 
mission, BRT es) Re ery ee 419, 420, 438. 
Walton, Mrs. —————, befriends Pratt 
in Toronto, Le aN ee Bier Rw nee Rr 175, 176 
Wamsley, Ann Elizabeth, first healing 
ba Wahl ON 6 i=in NOE oaEMO Ree Rh ne of ss rn Se 187 
Wandell, Charles, Wesley, sails from 


San Francisco to Australia, 392; pre- 
viously a miss. to Australia, 392; 
called to be seventy before baptism, 
892; his ship puts into Papeete for 
repairs, 392; finds Saints at Tiona, 
Sua; farewell to Saints at Tiona, 394, 


395; lands at Sydney, 396; death... 
EP Sy See a a act eae eee 396, "397 
Warsaw, Signal, pours out invective, 


250; rabid against L. D. S., 


Waterloo, N. Y., family of J oseph 
Smith, Sr., reside is cc eee 85 

Watson, Warren, on Lilburn W. 
MBL as oe cee re et eat ia i tN sie 134 


Hee branch, California, organ- 


a nd, TP a eee eae RR OM el Eo SN ee 187 
Waukesha, Wis., branch organized by 

J. W. Briggs, 1 ee ee ere eee 289 
Wayne City Landing, Saints cross 

TiVer ee ee a eee db 
Webb, HE. H., miss. in California, ee 363 
Webb, Sylvia Cutler, of irtland 


Temple, memories of dedication, ........ 
Webster, Dwight, on H. C, Reorg., ahs 450 
Wedlock, Reuben H., leaves on mission 
to Eng., Dasa ee Re in cal nbthhs EAL NEN Soe 191 
Welding, "Dick, starts Gallatin riot, ...... 202 
Wells, Daniel H., Joseph Smith tried 


before, 250; commanded L. D. 
troops) at_ battles of sNavivoones ee 257 
Wells, R. W., attorney general, letter 


to Gilbert, 147; comes to Independ- 
ence to investigate outrages, -................ 149 
Welsh, Doctrine and Covenants pub- 
lished in, 
Wentworth, John, letter from Joseph 
Smith quoted, 27; J. S. describes 
DIAteS tO; Seo ee ee eee ree 
Wesley, John, Canan Farrar writes of, 
18, 19; predicted a restoration, 
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West Bromwich, Worcester, Derry 169, jy Sieh kN oo A te eel ntl Pa 135, 136 

MAKES @ STAN, -....---o ees eects 355 Whitney, Newel K., brought into church 


Weston, Samuel, on personnel of mob, re 


Whitcomb, Zenos, on H. C. Reorg., 
White, George, of Wingville, Wis., 
unites with Reorg. church, 503; served 
as ap,, 442; chosen and ordained an 
CASO) yi emeemae lhl JU BN SON Saal AY Ae hae Te cece 
White, Isaac N., served as ap., 
served as pres. of sev., 
Whitehead, James, baptized by Kim- 
ball, 190; tells of blessing of young 
Joseph, 332; promise to Joseph, the 
martyr, 
Whitlock, Harvey G., appointed on mis- 
sion with David Whitmer, 87; re- 
ported to semi-annual conference of 
1864 in California, 
Whitmer, Christian, acted as scribe for 
Joseph, 48; one of eight witnesses, 54; 
battle in his cornfield, 186; served on 
Pie @ sin Zion. 
Whitmer, David, birth, 39; first hears 
of J. Smith and plates, 39, 40; lived 
and died in Richmond, Mo., 40; Oliver 
Cowdery writes to, 46; goes to Penn- 
sylvania for Smith and Cowdery, 47; 
plowing done in night, 47; one of 
three witnesses, 53; shown plates, 53; 
his story, 53, 54; Oliver Cowdery dies 
at home of, 55; statement to E. C. 
Brand, 55; letter to M. H. Forscutt, 
56; Chicago Times on, 56; death, 56; 
writes inscription for tombstone, 56; 
chooses text for funeral sermon, 56; 
leader of factions, 268; ordained pres. 
of church in Zion, 162; assists to 
choose first q. of twelve, 163; officiates 
with Oliver Cowdery in ordaining first 
ap., 164; ‘‘charges preferred’’ against, 
200; refused to answer charges, 201; 
expelled from church without trial, 
Whitmer, Elizabeth, wife 
Whitmer, Sr., sees plates, 
Whitmer, Elizabeth Ann, youngest of 
Whitmers, 38; married -Oliver Cow- 
dery 
Wiiticer. Jacob, one of eight witnesses, 
Whitmer, John, one of eight witnesses, 
to Book of Mormon, 52; with Oliver 
Cowdery takes revelations to Mis- 
souri, 116; couns. to David. Whitmer, 
162; bears record in regard to truth 
of Doctrine and Covenants, 165; in- 
dorses Doctrine and Covenants in 
editorial, 167; church historian, 166; 
quotation from his mss. history, 90; 
offers himself a ransom for his 
brethren, 168; explores Caldwell Co., 
197; enters south half of Far West 
townsite in his name, 197; his house 
built in Far West, 197; acted as 
scribe for Joseph, 48; appointed on 


a mission with Harvey Whitlock, lls 


signs letter to governor, 
Whitmer, Peter Jr., on H. C. in Zion, 
449; one of eight witnesses, 54; one of 
first miss. to West, 66; starts_a 
tailor shop in Independence, 71; 
present at dedication of spot for 
Temple, 90; goes to Missouri, 
Whitmer, Peter. Sr., soldier in Revolu- 
tion, 388, early history, 38, 39; ac- 
quainted with Oliver Cowdery, 38; 
translation of Book of Mormon mostly 
at his home, 47, 48, 49, 50; church 
organized at home of, 
Whitmer settlement, attack upon Saints 


Sugoi tect cteal as biel vodusccowaccnaaseuespunaracd-ieeeberess 332 


0: 
of Peter 
48 


55 
54 


in Kirtland, 76; entertains Joseph 
Smith and wife in Kirtland, 85; 
Algernon S. Gilbert partner of, 88: 
goes to Missouri, 118; store attacked 
by mob, 183; bears witness to truth 
of Doctrine and Covenants, 165; 
served as pr. bp., 444; poured oil on 


head of young J oseph, so tet eae Mest AB Sab) 332 
Whittle, branch organized by first Eng, 

TTS SSeapeenpee eee ier ee eo wk ae Sew eine 190 
Wight, John W., served ASAD a ta es 442 


Wight, Lyman, had ‘‘all things com- 
Mon see Ou; baptized, 168; first miss, 
trip, 74; letter from Rigdon quoted, 

We to ‘Zion’ by way of Pontiac, 
87, 92; well liked by Missourians, 
100; Levi Graybill on his character, 
100; one of first missionaries to 
Michigan, 92; arrives in Kirtland from 
Missouri, 145; meets Zion’s Camp with 
re-inforcements, 160; put in charge of 
Zion’s Camp, 160; : in Zion 
organized at his home, on farm of 
Michael Arthur, 161; built brick 
house for Michael Arthur, 161; Adam 
Black swears out warrant against, 
203; L. D. S. militia under, camped 
at ’Diahman, 203; writes to Northern 
Islander on blessing of young Joseph, 
244, 286; chosen to fill place of David 
Patten in twelve, 279; takes charge of 
Wisconsin sawmills, 278; divides with 
starving Indians, 278; held commis- * 
Sion as colonel 59th Missouri Militia 
from Boggs, 197; Doniphan’s tribute 
to bravery, 32; recalled to Nauvoo, 
278; presents petitions to congress, 
278; hears of Joseph Smith’s death, 
278; called to Nauvoo to meet with 
twelve, 278; commissioned by J. 
Smith to plant colony in Texas, 279; 
differed with Brigham Young, 279; 
took friends to Prairie La Crosse for 
winter, 279; starts with colony for 
Texas, 280; journey to Texas, 280, 
281; refuses to go to Utah, 281; a 
description of, 282; death of, 282; 
comment of Galveston News, 283; 
practiced ‘‘Celestial Law,’’ 2838; did 
not claim presidency of church, 285, 
286; served on H. C. in Zion, 449; 
served as ap., 441; brings John Mur- 
dock to Independence on horseback, 
92; sent out to collect money for 
Temple, 2 

Wien, Romanan, 


Wildermuth. David and Anna, Gurley 
preached at home of, 296; baptized, 
297; renounces all factions, 297; ex- 
presses belief in first principles, "297, 298 


Wildermuth: HD) baptizedsse eee 297 
Wildermuth, Eli, M., DADEIZCCate ee 297 
Williams, Daniel Tv. serves as ap., ........ 443 


Williams, Frederick Granger, a Kirt- 
land convert accompanies first miss, 
west, 68; mention of, 76; couns. in 
pres., 125, 4385, 444; one of com. on 
Doctrine and Covenants, 165; on com. 
to draft plans for Temple, 1 

Williams, Jesse C., protests against 
return of Saints to Hancock Co. 

Williams, John A., meetings at Beloit 
at home of, 

Williams, Roger, on baptism, 

Williams, Thomas W., serves as 90., 
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443; visits Europe with F. M. Smith, 439 
Wilsey, Archibald M., sérved as pres. 

of sev.,.446; served as senior pres. 

of sev., 4 
Wilson, Lewis D., on H. C, in Nauvoo, 450 
Wilson’s Store, near Blue River col- 


lecting place for mob, ........... es: 135, 136 
Wiltshire, James, preaches in Glou- 
COSTOT era ce OS ee me eee 359 
Winchester, Benjamin, holds debate 
with Methodist minister Josiah Ells, 
DOO Wa DtIZeS a HILLS wy ce eee ee 229 


Winegar, F. D., secedes from Thomp- 
son faction, 2 
Winslow, Dr. and family, 
on Timeoleon, 
Witnesses, eight, : 
SHOWS DIAtes tise eee 54 
Witnesses, Three, Chap. VIII, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56; reaffirm testimony, 41; ask for 
privilege of being witnesses, 53; 
Cowdery and Whitmer see vision, 53; 
Whitmer’s own story, 538, 54: 
Martin Harris sees vision, 54; Oliver 
Cowdery’s testimony, 55; Harris 
true to his testimony, 55; character 
and after life of Whitmer, 55, 56; 
select first quorum of twelve, and 
ordain them, 
Women’s auxiliary for social service, 
formerly daughters of Zion, 427, 428; 
becomes department of women, 
Women, department of, formerly wom- 
en’s auxiliary for social service, 
Women’s movement, ladies relief 
society of the City of Nauvoo, 224; 
Daughters of Zion, Women’s aux- 
iliary, women’s department, 427; 4388; 
all departments fused into church 
SCHOO] ME ats eae Be an EE eee oe 427 
Wood, Joseph, goes on mission to Mich- 
igan with David Patten, 121; Reorg., 
renounces claims of, 301; with Wm. 
Smith, 
Wood, Polly, survivor of Haun’s Mill 
massacre, 
sea eae 


t 
Woodruff, Wilford, served as ap., 441; 
mission to Eng., 
Word of Consolation, com. appointed to 
draft, 301; presented to church in 
mss. form, 303; 2000 copies printed, 
BU English mss. revived, 357; trans- 
lated into AY ed Ks} Peet erect RC oa: Healt, Pa) 4 358 
Word of Wisdom, given, 125; Saints 
keep, 101; made a test of ministerial 
standing 158; Saints keep in Eng., ....189 
Writ of habeas corpus, Smith and 
Rockwell released by Municipal Court 
at Nauvoo, 237, 249, 250 
Wyandotte Indians, near Sandusky, O., 
first miss. to west preach to, 


Yates, Christopher E,, 334; 
Joseph ITI. 

Yates, Putnam, Joseph III discusses 
NOrmonisny jwiths-2 te ee ee 334, 335 

Yellowstone branch, Wisconsin, organ- 
ized, 297; renounces all factions, 297, 298 


‘and family, passengers 
240 


friend of 


S, of C.—15 
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pater ee ee a ee 
= 


ee Buena, Brooklyn colonists landed 
Young, Brigham, baptized, 125; to be- 
GOMe.-an- fap. 12551632 biographical, 
125; baptism at Indian River, N. naa 
141; mission to Eng., 191; large group 
follows, 264; appointed pres. at 
Winter Quarters, 264; served as ap., 
441; Yellowstone branch, Wis. Reorg. 
renounces claims of, 301; pres. of q. 
of twelve, 
Young Gentlemen and Young Ladies 
Relief<Society,*-2 422) 2 224 
Young, Lorenzo D., plastered outside 
Kirtland Temple, 169: baptized, 1 
Young, Phineas, baptized, 125; mission 
to Canada: 145; married Laicy Cow- 
CLOT Yj a a ae 171 
“Young Joseph,’’ see Joseph Smith III. 
Young, Joseph W., baptized, 125; served 
as pres. sev., 445: served as senior 


PIeéS:SCViF is Se ae eee 445 
Young people’s societies, in Nauvoo, 

2245 in -Reorg: Churenhs ea ee 426, "427 
Young, Judge Richard M., befriends 

SaintssnZzCongress es ee 24 


Zarahemla (Argyle) (now Blanchard- 
ville) Aaron Smith comes to, for 
baptism, 316; W. W. Blair visits, 318; 
miss. from, 317: Hedrick and Owen 
take part in ‘conference At es2os 
Saints organizing there acceptable to 
TiOrd eee es na ee ee 335 

Zion, High Council in, organized, 161; 
ratifies Doctrine and Covenants, 165; 
present at council in Kirtland, 169; 
considers ‘‘redemption of Zion, ob SNe 179 

Zion, ideal of, 9, 10; Rigdon “longed 
for above all other events in history 
of the world,’’ 78; ‘‘stewardship’’ 
grows out of, 129: not a failure, 140; 
members of Thompson’s community 
not discouraged, 288: ‘‘Onward 
Zions 7 Chapel pee ee 431, 139. ° 433 

Zion, land of dedicated, 90; miss. travel 
toward two by two, 87: settlement 
started, 90; first conference, 91s = first 
death, 91; directions given for Sab- 
bath observance in, 91; conditions in, 

OTe OOS 94. Partridge buys land 
for 116, 117: David Whitmer made 
““president of the church’’ in, 162; In- 
dependence, made city of ‘424, 439; 

plat of, received, ! 

See aiso Independence, Missouri. 

Zion’s Camp. on way to Missouri, 158; 
purpose of, 159; Lyman Wight and 
Hyrum Smith with refreshments join 
at Salt River, Missouri, 160: cholera 
epidemic, 160, 161; Fishing River 
revelation i161; seventies selected 
from, 164: mentioned in letter to 
Governor Dunklin, 150; disbanded, ....159 

Zion’s Ensign, published, 

Zion’s Hope, child’s paper issued, 426; 
Joseph Smith, first editor, 

Zion’s Religio Literary Society, see 
Religio. 

Zodiac, Texas, built by Texas Colony, 281 
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